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On Page Twenty-three 


you will find the beginning of a new serial—a 
continued story. It is by Octave Thanet. It is called 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


“But,” you say, “I don’t like to read continued stories. 
Ihave made a vow never to get mixed up in one again.” 
To which we reply: “Try it once more ; lay your vow 
aside and make the acquaintance of Johnny-Ivan.” 
If we did not think this a good story we would 
not publish it. 

If we did not know it is a good story we should 
not urge you to read it. It were safer to have you 
pass it by, than to have you read it and be disap- 
pointed. But we’ll take that risk. 

Let us make ah experiment. .Read this first install- 
ment. Ifthe events in these three short chapters do 
not so impress themselveson yourmemory; if the char- 
acters do not so win your affection, that by the time 
the next installment appears the events are still vivid, 
and the characters still alive and appealing—then fol- 
low no farther the fortunes of “The Man of the Hour.” 

You can take up your vow, still unbroken. For 
you have done no more than read a short story. 

But if you do continue your visit with the “Win- 
slows” at “Fairport,” if you do actually break your 
vow you will rejoice in having made the experiment 
and will thank the writer of this advertisement for 
having persuaded you against your better judgment. 

Octave Thanet is Miss Alice French of Davenport, 
Iowa. You know that her short stories of the Middle- 
West have made her name as famous as short stories 
possibly can. This, her first novel, and it is a real novel, 
is going to fix that fame for all time. She is going to be 
known as the author of “The Man of the Hour.” You 
will find him on page twenty-three of - 
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THE GIRL IN RED 


A SHORT STORY 


By Tony Faith 


ful red. And it was plaited (ac- 

cordian, they call it) from the col- 
lar that circled her white throat to the 
flounce that crumpled above her shiny 
black slipper. The light from the soft- 
shaded lamp on the library table touched 
the color in her cheeks and glittered on 
a wave of her dark hair. Her hands lay 
clasped in her lap. They were beautiful 
hands, and she knew it. He sat near-by. 
Naturally he looked at her. 

“Fate was good when she dealt you 
such hands, wasn’t she?” he said. 

“That sounds like a speech out of ‘The 
Dolly Dialogues’,” but she smiled at him 
nevertheless. ‘That reminds me,” she 
continued, “of a short story I just read. 
It is awfully clever and—and, ‘nice’, as 
the artists say.” 

“Who wrote it?” he asked. 

“I don’t know; it’s called ‘A Fresh 
Start’; you’d better read it. Two 
Hoosiers, a man and a woman, meet after 
several years, in a Boston drawing- 
room.” 

“That sounds rather chilly to me.” 

“But it isn’t, it’s a warm little story; 
just a bit of clever talk. ‘He’ says the 
right thing at the right time, and ‘she’ 
knows the right time when she sees it.” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough in a story. 
I'd like to see one of those smart heroes 
come down out of his ready-made bril- 
liancy and try to talk to a real live girl— 
a girl in red, for instance.” 

“I’d be scared to death if one of them 
talked to me. I'd faint at the first epi- 

am.” 

“Heaven send me an epigram!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Unless,” she ran on, “I could be as 
fine and as composed and as,—as bully as 
Miss Trantham.” 

“Who is Miss Trantham? Sounds as 
if she might come from Philadelphia.” 

“Oh, haven’t you read ‘Leaves Trod- 
den Down’? It’s in one of the Christmas 
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magazines. Miss Trantham is in it, and 
is it. You must read it; it’s as good as 
Edith Wharton.” 

“Don’t you do anything but read shori 
stories? I don’t have time myself. You 
never know when you are getting a good 
one. It’s like buying a lottery ticket.” 

She laughed at this, rather sheepishly 
he thought. 

“Have you been buying one?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she replied, “but I’ve been read- 
ing one—‘The Lottery Ticket’—and it is 
as funny as anything I’ve read in a long 
time. Tommy Carey, in there, is as good 
as Jimmie Fadden, and the way the ‘wise 
guy’ gets the ‘dinky dink’ is simply 
great. It certainly is a star.” 

“Speaking of stars,” he said, “do you 
remember the night we saw ‘The Man 
from Mars’? You said you would—” 

“Oh, what a funny coincident! I’ve 
just read ‘The Girl from Mercury’, and 
it’s perfectly killing! If you don’t read it 
right away I’ll never forgive you. The 
experiences in New York of this girl 
fresh from Mercury will delight your 
fanciful soul, if a soul can be fanciful. I 
laughed till I cried.” 

“Won’t you please let me ask just one , 
question? One that hasn’t anything to do 
with stories, short or long or—” 

“Yes, if it is ‘An Incidental Question’. 
The way that young insurance agent 
runs the risk of losing his job, just after 
he has been married, too, to help that 
poor woman pay her premium is fine.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, is that another 
story? If you will only—” 

“If you will only—what?” said her 
mother, as, at that desperate moment, she 
entered the room and gave him the tips of 
her fingers. 

“If you will only tell me where you 
found all those stories I’ll—” - 

“Why, in The Reader Magazine— 
the Christmas number,” said the one in 
red; “haven’t you seen it?” 
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THE CHRISTMAS FEELING 


By Samuel McChord Crothers 


Nx OLIDAYS are not to be had for 
Loy the asking. It is possible for 

ag high ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities to conspire together 
and say: “Go to, now, we will make a 
holiday. At such and such a time every- 
body shall have such and such feelings.” 

But We the People do not tamely sub- 
mit to the programme. They may bring 
us to the waters of pleasure or sorrow, 
but can they force us to drink? I trow 
not. g 

For a great many years “The General 
Court of Massachusetts ordained that a 
certain day in April should be a Fast 
Day. The governor annually exhorted 
all good citizens to spend the day in hu- 
miliation and prayer over their manifold 
sins and shortcomings,—instead of which 
the able-bodied inhabitants trooped off 
hilariously to baseball games. 

What was the matter? There were 
sins enough to have engaged the atten- 
tion of the citizens had they been so dis- 
posed. The trouble was that the time had 
been unfortunately chosen. No one but a 
melaggholiac fecls humiliated on a bright 
April morning. On the contrary, he feels 
that he is a fine fellow. He agrees with 
Emerson that 

“None can tell how sweet, 
How virtuous, the morning air.” 
When his lungs are filled with this 
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morning air he feels virtuous, whether in 
the judgment of strict ethics he is so or 
not. In such cases a man’s state of mind 
depends, to a considerable extent, on the 
state of the weather. There was no fight- 
ing against Nature; so the spring Fast 
Day fell into desuetude. At last the 
Legislature, acknowledging itself beat- 
en, said to the citizens: “Good people: 
let us change the subject. We will give 
the spring holiday another name. All 
that we really expect you to do is to take 
a day off.” 

I suppose that the Fourth of July 
must be acknowledged by all Americans 
over fifteen years of age, to be one of the 
disappointing holidays. That is to say, 
it does not do what it purports to do. 
We find it difficult to “catch on” to the 
appropriate sentiment that belongs to it. 
Theoretically it celebrates the Independ- 
ence of the United States and keeps alive 
the memory of the heroic men who 
pledged life, fortune and sacred honor to 
the cause of liberty. It is especially in- 
tended to solemnize the mind of the ris- 
ing generation. Practically it is diffi- 
cult to keep in that frame of mind upon 
that particular day. 

In the first place, it is too hot. In the 
second place, we are a little out of temper, 
as we always are when we have not had 
a good night’s sleep. The rising gener- 
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ation has been up betimes, and instead of 
waiting to be impressed has mobilized its 
forces and taken the aggressive. Every- 
thing about the day seems to be against 
a worthy celebration. It is all very well 
to say that we should go out into a grove, 
after the manner of our fathers, and 
listen to the reading of the Declaration, 
and then hear it expounded by a compe- 
tent orator. We have tried that before, 
and it always rained. And then the in- 
cessant fusillade of fire-crackers is not 
conducive to serious thought. 

The advocates of “The Old-Fashioned 
Fourth” answer pedantically: “Why not 
banish the fire-crackers and restore the 
oration? Why should the youths of the 
country be allowed to endanger their pre- 
cious lives and the still more precious 
peace of their elders by burning pow- 
der?” 

Why, indeed? Nature has many such 
conundrums. One may, if he chooses, ask 
“Why Nature loves the number five, 

And why the star-form she repeats?” 

The fact is that in the early days of 
July the American small boy loves gun- 
powder more than he loves any of the 
fine things the orator tells about. He be- 
gins to lay in a store of ammunition as 
if he were preparing for a siege. He on- 
ly knows that it is the season for that 
sort of thing. He has pent-up emotions 
which can only find expression in a par- 
ticular kind of noise. Oratory is not suf- 
ficient for him. The most explosive elo- 
cution lacks the requisite snap. He is not 
content until he hears something crack. 
All this is lamentable; but what can we 
do about it? Perhaps we elders could do 
something to improve the situation and 
make the holiday more rational. But then, 
as I said, it’s very sultry. When the 
thermometer is much over ninety, with 
corresponding humidity, we hesitate 
about undertaking any great reforms. 
“After all,” we ask, “is it worth while?” 

Christmas is more fortunate. It comes 
at just the time when people naturally 


feel Christmasy. A sentiment of good- 
will pervades the community. About this 
time the natural man goes around look- 
ing for an excuse for committing some 
overt act of benevolence. Even when the 
struggle for existence has been most in- 
tense he feels that he can not be selfish 
all the time. He demands a few days off 
from the drudgery of self-seeking. He 
must go out and give a little something 
to somebody. The most widely-separated 
peoples have from remote antiquity cele- 
brated winter festivals which have had 
the same characteristics of cheery altru- 
ism. 

Erudite persons have given erudite 
reasons,—which are the only kind that 
occur to them,—for this phenomenon. 
They have explained that these festivals 
were all originally intended to celebrate 
the winter solstice. ‘The winter solstice 
they suppose to have had a particularly 
cheering effect upon the mind of primi- 
tive man, and to have given rise to many 
pleasant customs which have endured to 
this day. 

Having read this explanation a good 
many times I accepted it without ques- 
tion, till I read the work of another phi- 
losopher who stoutly declares that the 
theory is all moonshine. He insists that 
a really primitive man, especially if he 
lived in a wooded country, instead of re- 
joicing over an _ astronomical fact, 
wouldn’t know a solstice when he saw it. 

This sounds reasonable, and agrees 
with my own limited experience. Left to 
my own devices, I am sure that I should 
not give the solstice a single thought, es- 
pecially when it occurs in winter, when 
one’s time is occupied in getting in the 
wood. Even as it is, with the aid of a 
dictionary and an almanac, my ideas on 
the subject are more vague than I like 
to admit. I feel not the slightest emotion 
when I read that “about the twenty-sec- 
ond of December the sun enters Capricorn 
and its diurnal motion in declination 
ceases.” I take the fact for what it is 
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worth, and, leaving the sun to get out 
of Capricorn as best it can, I go about my 
own business. I should not be surprised 
if it turns out that the primitive man did 
very much the same thing. 

But there is one thing about midwinter 
which the most unobservant person must 
have noticed. About this time, at least 
in the northern world, it becomes very 
uncomfortable out of doors. Mother Na- 
ture turns the cold shoulder to us, and we 
are compelled to take refuge with our 
kind. When we feel “the churlish chiding 
of the winter wind” we begin to appreci- 
ate a snug house, and a roaring fire, and 
a group of friends, and a bit of some- 
thing to eat and drink. When 
“Announced by all the trumpets of the 

skv, 
Arrives the snow,” 
then it is that 
“the house mates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In the tumultuous privacy of storm.” 

And if then one catches sight of a shiv- 
ering figure outside, the first instinct is 
to bring him in. Independence does well 
enough for the summer days and nights 
when the sky is a sufficient roof and the 
sun a sufficient fire. But the doctrine of 
laissez-faire breaks down at the freezing 
point. About the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber you have a feeling that you have not 
done your full duty by your fellow 
creature out of doors when you leave him 
alone. We humans need one another. If 
we are to survive the attacks of the Frost 
King we must stand together. 

That Christmas falls upon the time of 
year when people are brought to a realiz- 
ing sense of brotherhood is owing to a 
happy accident. The accident was this. 
At the time when it first occurred to the 
“Bishops and other clergy” that it would 
be a good thing to celebrate the birth of 
Christ the exact birthday had been for- 
gotten. It was a case in which nobody 
could furnish any proofs, so that the 
Church was left with all the three hundred 


and sixty-five days to choose from. Under 
these circumstances it followed the line of 
the least resistance and fixed upon the 
time already dedicated to good cheer. 

In the midwinter holidays the Romans 
had for centuries been accustomed to 
throw aside the stiffness of ordinary life. 
The distinctions of rank were disregard- 
ed, there was the singing of carols, the 
lighting of candles, the giving of dolls 
to the children, the decking of the houses 
with evergreens, and the inviting of 
friends to feasts. What more natural 
than to add to this festival a deeper spir- 
itual meaning by connecting it with 
Christ’s nativity? Afterward there was 
a mingling of Christmas with the pagan 
Yule-tide. It seems a far cry from the 
shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem to 
the warriors in the little hamlets of Scan- 
dinavia; but the human need for good- 
will was the same. The glowing Yule- 
log had its cheery associations. Around 
it there was great feasting and loud 
laughter. The children shouted over the 
gifts of the good gods, and laughed as 
they heard the stories of the discomfiture 
of the powers of darkness. For at Yule- 
tide, when the hungry wolves howled 
loudest in the woods, it was well that the 
fire should burn brightest and that young 
and old should draw together. And it 
was well to make wreaths of holly and 
mistletoe, for on these the little sprites 
who love green things might alight and 
dwell well content in the land till the 
springtime. And then, too, the mission- 
aries of the new faith told of the way the 
trees would blossom miraculously on the 
night when Christ was born. That was 
doubtless true also, for such wonderful 
things were just the things which it was. 
pleasant and right to believe. 

Milton, in his poem on the Nativity, 
makes all the heathen divinities troop off 
into the dark on the night when the 
Christ-child was born in Bethlehem. 
That was a touch of the Puritan temper 
which was never friendly to the wide 
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catholicity of Christmas. The mission- 
aries of the earlier time had a more genial 
tolerance. They did not insist on making 
such a clean sweep of what some one has 
called “the gentlehood of heathendom.” 

On Christmas day they would say: 
“Now good friends, for this once, let the 
old faith*and the new meet in courtesy. 
Let us not ask churlish questions. Let 
the Yule-log burn, and the mistletoe hang 
on the bough and the old gifts be given. 
Let the half-frozen little gods of the 
woods come in and warm themselves.. If 
they will take christening they may stay 
as long as they wish. 
all; the more of them the merrier. As for 
the fairies and elves and all ‘the good 
people,’ let them come in together; they 
will find much in common with the saints 
who love little children. Whoever has 
good cheer in his heart, be he man or elf, 
Christian or Pagan, is heartily welcome. 
When the revels have begun the chances are 
that one can not tell the difference.” 

And no one has been able to tell the dif- 
ference. And to this day learned men 
debate over the origin of our Christmas 
customs, and can not agree as to which 
is Christian and which is Pagan. And 
the best part of it is that nobody cares. 
It is all so irresistibly human. 

Wonderful are the transforming pow- 
ers of Christmas. Even the most sour- 
visaged saints have yielded to its influ- 
ence. There was St. Nicholas of Myra! 


There is room for ~ 


Of all the saints of the calendar he began 
life most unpromisingly. He was by na- 
ture an ascetic, if there ever was one. We 
read that on his first day he refused the 
bath which the nurse had prepared for 
him until he should have decorously fin- 
ished his devotions. After that he re- 
fused all nourishment on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and rebuked the maternal at- 
tempts to induce him to break his fasts. 
One would have expected Nicholas to 
grow up to be a prig and a dyspeptic, the 
very last person to be the patron saint of 
children. 

And yet, unless the historical experts 
are all wrong and it is a case of mistaken 
identity, this ascetic St. Nicholas has be- 
come none other than our round, good- 
natured friend, Santa Claus. After all, 
when we come to think about it, it is not 
so strange. One can’t be the patron 
saint of children without being made over. 
Little by little the wrinkles are smoothed 
out, the tense nerves relax, and disused 
faculties come into play again. The 
eyes begin to have a frosty twinkle, and 
there is a quizzical smile around the 
mouth. You may see how inevitable the 
process is by watching the change which 
takes place in some keen business man of 
your acquaintance who, only for a few 
days, plays at being Santa Claus. The 
improvement is so marked that you can 
not help wishing that he had more time 
for that sort of thing. 
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post, a simple thing of one page, 

merely the announcement of a 
boat’s safe arrival, already known to any 
one interested in shipping news. Beyond 
the statement of arrival there was one 
brief sentence, simple too: “I shall call 
to-night about nine, and shall run the risk 
of finding you not in.” 

Miss Sidney Trantham still sat before 
her open fire. It was an extremely well 
bred, deliberate little fire, not flaring up 
nor blazing fitfully, but burning steadily 
through its tiny logs of brine soaked 
wood. It was an extremely well bred 
room, with a marked absence of draperies 
and bric-a-brac, with an air about it of 
intensely grateful repose. It suited its 
mistress, a tall, young woman, who had 
sat for two hours now almost without 
stirring. Outwardly she herself was all 
repose. 

Yet she had run the gamut of all emo- 
tions since that letter came, all save the 
higher range of tones; the finer vibrations 
she had missed for a longer time than she 
cared to remember. For two hours she 
had sat there, waiting, honestly longing, 
to hear those fine clear voices once again, 
and the jealous silence had not lifted. 

She glanced again at the tiny clock 
above her. Five o’clock! Four hours 
more for the weighing of things. She 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently. This 
letter was too sudden, and too brief as 
well. It called for immediate finalities, 
too, and she was not ready to meet them. 
She had prolonged this situation to the 
drawn out fineness of a snapping thread. 
Five months before she had made her last 
demand: absence, unbroken by word or 


[Te letter had come in the afternoon 


message. He had granted the demand. 
Now, as suddenly as he had left her, he | 
had come back to her. This brief note 
held, in and between every word, his de- 
mand at last of her. This thing was to be 
ended. Its ending was still to be what she 
chose to make it, but her time for dalli- 
ance was past. The primrose path was 
ended. 

At nine o’clock he would come. He had 
said it. She knew the man enough to 
know that all the time intervening, up to 
the last five minutes before the hour 
struck, would be hers. But the striking 
of the hour would bring him. Running 
away, engagements, excuses, all would 
do no good. Nor notes even. He would 
doggedly insist on the final, verbal word. 

When the clock struck the half-hour 
she started nervously. She went quickly 
over to her writing desk and wrote a note, 
breaking an engagement for the evening. 
She started more nervously at the quiet 
opening of a door behind her. 

“Oh, Mattie,” she said in a relieved 
tone. “I was just calling you. Call a 
messenger and send this note. I don’t 
care for dinner to-night, and I’m at home 
to no one but Mr. King. He will be here 
at nine. Send him up without announc- 
ing him.” 

As the door closed behind the woman 
Sidney Trantham glanced up again at 
the little bronze clock with sudden fear 
clutching at her. All of twenty minutes 
she had just spent on another man, when 
the time was so ghostly short. It was al- 
most six o’clock. She pulled herself up 
impatiently, and ran her fingers through 
her masses of dark brown hair. Why to- 
night of all nights—when she needed all 
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her wit and nerve alert—could she not 
think for two consecutive minutes of this 
great thing pressing close upon her for 
serious and far-reaching decision. She 
shut her eyes against the firelight. As 
the first of six tiny strokes rang out she 
opened them angrily. For ten minutes 
she had been trying to get the fine out- 
line of his face before her mental vision, 
and she could not compass it. Not with- 
out distracting aid. 

She had always said that John King 
had Ted Dartmore’s fine cast of profile. 
Therefore it was not strange that King’s 
profile on Dartmore’s handsome head 
should bring Dartmore forcefully to 
mind. But when she tried to picture 
King’s splendid mouth it smiled on her 
from McIntyre’s rugged face. His fore- 
head—Kcith Elroyd’s hair waved in just 
that fashion over the same type of brow. 
She had never thought before of that re- 
semblance. Was John King after all 
merely a composite! Was he to teach her 
the final lesson of the series whose subject 
was Love, the series in which each of the 
others had instructed indispensably. Sud- 
denly her indefinite musings precipitated 
one poignantly definite thing: self-re- 
proach. This love, held out to her again, 
for final taking or leaving, made her feel 
her frightful limitations. All her lovers 
in these later years had been reproaches 
to her. And this last one of them all, if 
she could not love him, it must mean that 
she could never love any man again. 

She tried to catch herself back to the 
logical weighing of this question which 
had suddenly leaped into a problem in- 
volving all her future. As she had done 
many times before, she set his undoubted 
devotion against her undoubted friend- 
ship, and she set the two, united, against 
that hideously lonely future which sud- 
denly grinned at her. But the room 
seemed filled with wooing voices, with odd 
murmurs of old phrases, with shadowy 
shapes. She moved impatiently. She did 
not want to think of Ted Dartmore, of 
the other two. How did they matter now? 


. 


She stared into the fire with a half-hu- 
morous smile flashing over her face. Aft- 
er all, she owed Dartmore great thanks. 
It was Dartmore who had taught her her 
first great lesson in the possibilities of 
love, its exquisiteness, its fine essence of 
expression, its quintessence of refinement. 
She was eighteen then. He had been 
thirty-five. With him had gone for ever 
her day of enduring boy lovers. Because 
he gave her so much of delicate under- 
standing he taught her to exact much. 
He had been the man who wakened her 
from ignorance into half-frightened per- 
ception. He had played delicately with 
her innocence of life, and then, when 
knowledge had leaped from leaf to bud 
and all but bloom, he withdrew, with ab- 
solute delicacy and utter refinement. 

She shivered a little, even though the 
humorous smile still lingered. The smart 
of that flame had been keen. It had 
grown, swiftly enough, too, into a youth- 
ful thing, something that she was soon 
able to call a smile, infatuation, and it 
had long since died. But it had hurled 
her into womanhood. It had made her de- 
mand of men knowledge of life and 
women. It gave her a new standpoint 
from which to judge them, from which at 
first she revolted. 

Her lip curled ever so slightly as she 
thought of McIntyre, that instrument of 
the gods for the next unfolding of their 
scheme for her heart’s evolution ; the care- 
ful instillation into it of realization of 
man’s selfishness, for ages inborn, and 
carefully inbred. As Dartmore had 
taught her the docilely accepted fact that 
refinements were the quintessentials of 
life and love, so McIntyre taught her an- 
other great truth, that, in certain phases 
of love and life, refinement counts for 
naught opposed to the might of cer- 
tain primal emotions primitively ex- 
pressed. She had long ago classified him 
as a brute, superhumanly endowed with 
immense intelligence. He had tempera- 
ment, indeed, though hardly enough of it 
to excuse even partially the gigantic self- 
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From a drawing by Virginia Keep Copyright 1904, The Bobbs- Merrill Company 
MISS SIDNEY TRANTHAM STILL SAT BEFORE HER OPEN FIRE 
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ishness that was his. Yet, somehow, he 
had swept her away from the ultra ex- 
quisite moorings where Dartmore had left 
her, and she had excused him and his 
shortcomings with a blindness that should 
not have been hers, with Dartmore’s care- 
ful gallantry shining as a pillar of light 
before her, an example of what seeming 
unselfishness might be. Yet she had told 
herself—after she had sent McIntyre on 
his way—that he and Dartmore, in their 
great unlikeness were alike, differing ex- 
ponents of the same great power that 
sways all men. 

And then came Elroyd. 

She wondered to-night, as she had won- 
dered many times, why, when that thing 
was so dead, dead, as the long years had 
made it, that she still caught her lip 
slightly and clenched her hands with ever 
so little of the old abandon with which 
she had wrung them in the dead of many 
nights—after Elroyd had served his pur- 
pose in the scheme of her creation, and 
had gone his way. It was not that she 
had a shred of love for him still. Her 
contempt for him had been too bitter, her 
self-contempt too deep, to permit that. 
In the true sense she no longer cared. 
" But memory does not die when torment 
lulls. 

She had long since analyzed the hurt 
of that experience. With the other two 
men she had been, more than all else, in 
love with love. In Elroyd she had wor- 
shiped, with an utterly foolish abandon, 
the ultimate perfectness of her ideal. 
When the blinding crash came, and in 
one moment she discovered that she had 
reared up her ideals about a cheap, illy 
modeled plaster replica of godhood, 
everything went down into its chalky 
dust, ideals, trust, confidence. For a long 
year all the doubts swept her like a leaf. 
Along with all else her own self-confidence 
had gone. She had learned fear, distrust 
of herself. And as she slowly grew out 
of torment into peace, her peace was 
marred by the very fact of it. If this bit- 
ing, eating thing was not to matter all her 


life, whatever mattered? What things 
ever lasted—if so short a lapse of time 
saw her almost happy again, almost for- 
getful—except in those moments when 
her hands would clench themselves, and 
her breath be caught in a sharp sigh. As 
now. 

As the clock struck eight she glanced 
up at it. One hour longer of grace—yct 
somehow she did not feel hurried nor 
worried. Somehow, in spite of her, ac- 
cording to the oddest of involuntary 
methods, this question was working itself 
out in its own way. Already she knew 
what the answer was going to be, decided 
by the past instead of by that future 
which for a moment had peered at her. 

All this story of the past was five years 
old, and Elroyd had been the end of 
things for her. Strange it was, too, when 
those five years had been the full ones of 
her life, with the ones gone before so lean 
and narrow. But a haunting refrain had 
been left over from that last experience. 


. She murmured it over to herself to-night, 


as she had murmured it many times. It 
had tinctured every thought and word 
and deed since: “What matters—nothing 
matters—what matters—” She stirred a 
little in her chair. If she only could take 
life seriously again. Or men. Least of 
all had she ever been able to take men seri- 
ously in all these intervening years. She 
had grown a comfortable sort of phil- 
osophy for herself. It was simple, merely 
a confession of faith that nothing mat- 
tered after six months—perhaps a year— 
at most, a year. It was a comfortable 
sort of philosophy, and she had rather 
reveled in its easy creed. To-night it 
dawned upon her that however true it 
might have grown to be it might be more 
or less stultifying. 

Well, what of it. She had tested her- 
self harshly many times. Time and again 
she had suffered men to take their chances 
with her, whose odds were a million to 
one, purely for the chance there was for 
her. She had suffered this with John 
King. To-night she knew she could never 
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permit such sacrifice again. If she did 
not love this man well enough to make it 
a love from all loves a thing apart, she 
at least loved him well enough to know at 
last she could love no other man more. 
She knew that she was called a flirt, a 
trifler. She knew that she was neither. 
And the men who knew her best knew the 
truth also. This man—John King—she 
had been honest with him from the start. 
She had told him the taint of her time 
was on her in its fulness, that she had de- 
liberately stunted impulse till she herself 
was dwarfed, had so indulged analysis 
that she had lost the gracious gift of feel- 
ing. 

She lingered a little, now that it was 
all decided, over King himsclf. How fine 
a man he was, how strong and big in mind 
and heart. And how he understood her, 
when she was silent, and most of all when 
she talked. Tiny pictures from out the 
days and nights of those two years that 
she had known him flashed across her 
mind. It was odd, the crazy things she 
was remembering; a walk one afternoon 
in the park, remarkable for nothing at 
all but a sight of ice swiftly forming from 
a thin running cascade over a branch of 
gorgeous red sumach left over from the 
fall before. The color of those leaves 
danced before her eyes after a year’s for- 
getting. She found herself humming a 
little snatch of Massenct—what did that 
mean—O, it meant the little dinner that 
night last spring, in a French café, with 
a black-eyed boy handling his violin like 
a master. And the red sumach—it was 
the red sumach, of course,—was making 
her remember that walk last autumn, 
through the scented woods, beside the 
lazy river— 

She laughed aloud. Somchow her mind 
had flown away from her own affairs, and 
had caught upon a memory of a confi- 
dence her dead mother had given her once 
of her own betrothal day, a confidence so 
deliciously young, so formally born of a 
past generation, simple and conscientious. 
It had to do with a confession which the 


seventeen-year-old girl of the early seven- 
ties felt impelled to make to her young 
lover, and which she made faithfully and 
seriously. Her daughter smiled over the 
memory of the prim little quotation with 
which the innocent confession closed, 
from “Lucile,” that favorite of that gen- 
eration of lovers: i 

“The leaf trodden down in the mold is 

not to the forest more lost, 

Than to me, that emotion.” 

-The modern product of woman’s prog- 
ress since those primitive days sat sud- 
denly straight in her chair. She bent 
down and laid on another stick of wood, 
and stared thoughtfully at the new 
flames. 

“<‘The leaf trodden down in the 
mold’,” she repeated gently, “ ‘is not to 
the forest more lost!’ Well said, O, Owen 
Meredith! And I—I’m walking on a 
forest of them. Well—” 

She glanced up at the clock. It told a 
quarter of nine. She drew a quick breath 
and then scttled back into her chair. The 
decision had been fairly reached. All that 
remained now was to give it. If he had 
come into her life earlier-—but he had not. 
And now, because it was all too late, she 
was going to fling him overboard. Well, ~ 
that was altogether good. He would 
never be content with less than the great- 
est, and the greatest she was no longer 
capable of giving him. It was fair to 
him, and to her. 

Yet she stifled down a sudden chill 
which enveloped her, a great loneliness, a 
last yearning clutching after the pleas- 
antness of what she was going to cast 
away. For she no longer deccived herself 
with specious hopes of continued friend- 
ships with men whose love she declined. 
Between them the path began to-night 
which would stretch, as the days went on, 
into total separation. She might tell him 
all the reasons why it could not be—no 
doubt she would, before the evening was 
over. If he cared for it he had a right to 
the knowledge and he would understand 
her—that was the ache of it—he under- 
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stood her so well. But he would not take 
dead leaves. When he understood, he 
would fear those memories of hers and 
her stupefied sclf as much as she feared 
them. And rightly. 

She bent down over the fire and held 
out her hands to the blaze as it neared the 
hour. Her calm was still hers. 

“I would, dear, if I could,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘If I could.” 

The sound of her voice startled her. 
Another sound swept her to her feet. She 
looked blindly about the room, and then 
she bent close over the little clock. Her 
ears had not deceived her. The half-hour 
had just rung out. Half past nine! 
What had happened! With John King, 
of all men, to be depended on! She 
walked swiftly to the door. Her lace aft- 
ernoon gown caught on a chair leg, and 
she jerked it free with a vicious tearing 
of fabric. 

“Mattie!? she called. The maid came 
quickly. ‘Has no one come this even- 
ing, Mattie? Nor any message? That’s 
all.” 

She shut the door in the woman’s face, 
and went back to the middle of the room. 
What had happened! Where was John! 
What was his excuse—there was no ex- 
cuse, in a crowded city, with telephones 
and messengers. It was not because he 
was afraid at the last moment. He was 
not that sort. 

She began to walk slowly up and down 
the room. She was studying out this new 
phase in affairs. The minutes sped along. 
She began to sec—at last. She had it all 
reasoned out, why he had stayed away. 
He had seen, too, that it was all of no use. 
The next morning would bring a note 
from him—she had told him long before 
that refusing him would mean the death 
of their friendship—and he was going to 
spare them both. He was going to try— 
perhaps—to save the friendship. It 
would be like John—perhaps—to do this 
thing. 

At last she stopped short in her ceasc- 
less pacing. A clear. bell-like stroke ar- 


rested her. It was again the stroke of the 
half-hour—half after ten. For a second 
time she had missed completely the strokes 
of the hour. She looked at the wide swath 
she had mechanically cleared for herself 
through the center of the long room, at 
the pillows and rugs and chairs pushed to 
one side. She smiled rather faintly as she 
looked upon her work and pronounced it 
thorough. 

It was almost eleven when she stopped 
again, with raised head. She heard foot- 
steps, rapid question and answer. Then 
the door was flung open, and King came 
in. He flung his things on a chair and 
came over to where she stood, looking 
steadily at him. 

“I must explain,” he said quickly. “It 
was a long wait, you see, from noon to 
nine. I went out with Tom Goode and 
his infernal machine. Miles out we came 
to grief. There was no chance to send a 
message, nor of getting in before—with - 
all that this evening meant to me, too—” 

King broke off abruptly, and with rea- 
son, for Miss Sidney Trantham was hold- 
ing out her hands to him, and her eyes 
were not to be passed by unheedingly. 

“I don’t want any message,” she said 
with steady incoherence. ‘Nor to have 
you come a minute sooner—and never at 
nine. I should send you away. But it’s 
not dead leaves, John, trodden down— 
it’s not!” 

“That’s good!” observed Mr. King de- 
voutly, as he proved himself the peer of a 
dazing situation, and verbally at least 
confined himself to gencralities. 

“That’s good, Sid,” he repeated a little 
later, as he patted her shoulders sooth- 
ingly. 

“T’m so glad you were late and couldn’t 
possibly Iet me know,” remarked Miss 
Sidney Trantham again, with an air of 
saying something entircly new, and self- 
explanatory. 

And King, still dazed, patted gently 
on, thanking Allah, who has made them 
all so wonderfully, so inconceivably vari- 
ous. 
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Iu the Winter Corn 


NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Into the winter corn she went, 
On Holy Christmas Eve ; 
She listened to the leaves down-bent, 
Into the winter corn she went, 
She heard a message heaven-sent— 
Joy she could scarce believe ; 
Into the winter corn she went, 
On Holy Christmas Eve. 


All softly rustling sighed the corn, 
About her ragged dress ; 

Bare were her feet as babe new-born, 

All softly rustling sighed the corn, 

She longed to beg of Love his thorn, 
Deep in her heart to press ; 

All softly rustling sighed the corn 
About her ragged dress. 
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‘* Oh, what shall be my lover's eyes, 
And what shall be his face ? 
Give me, O corn, thine answer wise! 
Oh, what shall be my lover's eyes ? 
And how may he a maiden prize, 
O, poverty so base? 
Oh, what shall be my lover's eyes, 
And what shall be his face?" 


Thro’ all the corn a shiver ran, 
A hush jell on the night. 
A tremulous whisper straight began, 
Thro’ all the corn a shiver ran. 
He'll hold thee dear as lover can, 
And fair be, in thy sight.’ 
Thro’ all the corn a shiver ran, 
A hush jell on the night. 


On Christmas Eve this thing befell, 
The winter corn among; 

The maid herself the tale did tell, 

On Christmas Eve this thing befell; 

On Easter day her wedding bell 
Rang out with joyful tongue. 

On Christmas Eve this thing befell 
The winter corn among. 
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T this period, when public attention 
A is strongly direeted to the trusts, 
the trust-makers and the men who 
dominate markets and. stocks, it is inter- 
esting to turn from the bewildering pres- 
ent and note how the monopolistic germ— 
the desire for un- 
limited power—was 
strongly planted in 
the breasts of what 
may be termed the 
immediate preced- 
ing generation. 
And in casting 
about amid kaleido- 
scopic glimpses of 
the past, of the 
many men of af- 
fairs responsible for 
the growth and 
spread of the essen- 
tially American dis- 
ease, one man in par- 


“UNDER THE ROSE, 


” “BLACK FRIDAY; 


ETC. 

sometimes for good and sometimes for ill, 
and from seeming good often springs ill, 
and from temporary disaster frequently 
results good. A first stroke of luck on the 
street is an incalculably grave misfortune 
to the ordinary man; the jubilant recip- 
ient of Dame 
Chance’s_ blandish- 
ments sooner or 
later awakens from 
his complacent and 
egotistical dream to 
the grim reality of 
his own impotence. 
Other men of larger 
caliber—the world’s 
natural gamesters! 
—overwhelmed by 
trouble, submerged 
in a slough of their 
own preparing, oc- 
casionally find in 
catastrophe an in- 
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ticular comes above 
his fellows and en- 
chains attention. Because he attempted 
much; failed much; accomplished much! 
Because hisambitions were so characteristic- 
ally American, and because he was a pio- 
neer in the manifold ways of effecting 
consolidations. In treating of him, in con- 
nection with one of his greatest, if most 
disastrous campaigns, he is simply held 
up for philosophical consideration as a 
character who has exerted vast influence 
on men and methods of to-day. 

In nearly every business or financial 
career there comes at some period a crisis, 


centive to wiser and 
better endeavor, 
and reach thereafter heights of useful ac- 
complishment that they had otherwise never 
attained. 

In this category, Jay Gould, the chief 
manipulator of the events culminating in 
Black Friday, the little man who man- 
aged big men, stands out as a striking ex- 
ample. The after years of his life were 
certainly more successful, more orderly 
and judiciously arranged than the earlier. 
In one of those biographical articles, pub- 
lished ‘‘for a consideration,” with so much 
additional pay for an accompanying steel- 
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WALL STREET LOOKING TOWARD BROADWAY IN 1869 
From an old print 


cut portrait, he is even held up as a type 
of all that success should imply. Other 
biographers are less flattering. A con- 
servative writer of his own period ven- 
tures, however, to prophesy: “I have no 
hesitation in saying Mr. Gould will leave 
much good after him.” He should have 
added: “And a large fortune!” How- 
ever, with his later days, or with the eth- 
ical questions involved in them, we have no 
immediate concern. 

The present point-of-view is focused 
on the crisis; the light it throws on the 
“little magician’s” character at that time; 
how it reveals him then, big, little; great, 
small: sly, grasping; scheming, over- 
reaching! We are, also, interested in the 
varied groups he gathered around him, 
groups that, in the white glow of that mo- 


mentous hour, present a unique series of , 


moving pictures: Fisk, buoyant, loud- 
voiced, bediamonded, repudiating his obli- 
gations; Belden, “with hair disordered 


and red-eyed,” running out of the back 
door after his chief; President Grant 
hastening to the home of an old friend in 
a little Pennsylvania town, whither he had 
been lured by the manipulations and mis- 
representations of the  all-pervading 
“clique”; the public, like a Greek chorus, 
raising its arms with: ‘‘Where do we come 
in?”’—not quite capable, however, of the 
philosophy of the ancients that, “all is 
well’’; ‘‘all is for the best.”? Indeed, Mr. 
Gould’s special chorus seems somewhat 
wanting in the fatalism of the antique 
idea; there is hardly enough of the 
“reconciled-to-the-inevitable” atmosphere 
in its wailings. It recalls many later-day 
choruses ; the anathemas that followed the 
gradual drop of one hundred points in 
“Amalgamated,” the fall of ‘steel com- 
mon” from above forty to below ten, or | 
the break in B. R. T., for instance. 

What Morgan did with steel; what 
Rogers sought to do with copper, Gould, 
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in his day, attempted to accomplish with 
gold—to corner the metal! Only Mr. 
Morgan fairly well succeeded in the con- 
trol of the steel industry, and, despite dis- 
aster to the public, made himself richer; 
Mr. Rogers missed the control of the cop- 
per output, but still, through stock ma- 
nipulation, made himself richer, while Mr. 
Gould not only failed in the control of 
gold, but made himself poorer through 
his efforts. In one other respect his case 
resembles the cases of many modern 
“financiers.” If he succeeded in nothing 
else, he managed to make himself a cen- 
tral figure for criticism from the general 
and conservative-minded public, just as 
in these later days Messrs. Morgan, Rog- 
ers et al. have won the reverse of approval 
from those who love fair play in the large 
as well as the little details of this business 
we call life. History so repeats itself that 
even the epithets of to-day seem to have 
a ring of the past and go echoing along 
the narrow street, just as they did in 
Jacob Little’s time, when the man of mil- 
lions was an uncommon and not a common 
figure. In this connection, an anecdote of 


Mr. Gould serves as a reminder of the . 


kind of stories told of Mr. Morgan while 
abroad—hbefore the crash in steel! Mr. 
Gould, when in London, is said to have 
sent in his card to one of the Rothschilds, 
whereupon the latter told the messenger 
to inform the visitor that Europe was not 
for sale. 

The attempt of the Gould-Fisk clique 
to “corner” gold was the culmination of 
years of feverish speculation in the yel- 
low metal, and the failure to “make the 
grip hold,” besides undermining many 
financial and business institutions, brought 
to the earth in irrevocable ruin a potent 
structure of the street—the gold room! 
But to understand how that institution 
was leveled—a really beneficial demolition 
for after-generations!—it is necessary to 
consider some of the causes that led to “the 
day”; to indicate, in part, the designs of 
the “high-metal”? crowd, and to hint at 
the results they hoped to attain. 


To Mr. Gould and his friends, or as- 
sociates, the opportunity seemed ripe to 
control the gold market—that is, the price 
of gold. If they could attain a “corner” 
it would be necessary for the “‘shorts” to 
deal with them. In other words, people 
who sold gold at one hundred and twenty 
or one hundred and thirty would have to 
buy it at one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred, at the option of the gentlemen 
who held the key to the situation. Now, if 
there were enough people who sold at a 


low level something which they contracted . 


to deliver at some future time, and, if in 
order to deliver, they had, when the time 
came, to buy from the clique at such an 
advance as should be specified by those 
czar-like gentlemen, it followed that the 
difference in the selling and buying prices 
should represent vast losses on the one 
hand and equally great gains on the other. 
Thus it may be seen that the campaign 
planned was the reverse of that recently 
successfully accomplished in “amalga- 
mated,” in which case the public were in- 
vited to buy at an inflated level what the 
select few were pleased to sell secretly. 

It was to attain, then, the enviable and 
autocratic position of fixing the buying 
price to those who might venture on the 
“short”? side of what is fictitiously known 
as the “market,” that the little black, 
dark-whiskered gentleman, with the glit- 
tering, diamond-like eyes, dreamed and 
conspired. The same desires burned no 
less brightly beneath the lavishly-studded 
shirt front of the opulent and irrepressible 
Mr. Fisk. That gentleman, not satisfied 
with the exalted rank of ‘Prince of Erie,” 
which he had won through the aid of 
magic, certificate-making printing-presses, 
sought to add to his repertoire the clas- 
sical réle of Midas, controller and dis- 
penser of gold itself, to the embarrass- 
ment of his already somewhat clouded rep- 


.utation, and to his ultimate undoing. 


But an obstacle loomed between these 
‘thigh-gold” gentlemen and the end they 
sought—the government! To some of the 
timorous it looked as big as a mountain, 
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and they might have held back, but the 
little gentleman was a real Alpine climber 
in the rough and rugged fields of specula- 
tion. He pointed out that there was a way 
of scrambling over boulders and hewing 
steps up the ice; of conquering the moun- 
tain and settling thereon the stone-man of 
victory. 

What if the treasury was selling so 
much gold in accordance with a plan then 
deemed safest to maintain equitable condi- 
tions and the prosperity of the country? 
The treasury must stop the pernicious 


Jim Jubilee! The man who drove about 
with buxom, burlesque blondes! Whose 
very earnestness, zeal and patriotism in a 
public cause were well calculated to 
awaken misgivings in the average mind! 
Mr. Fisk, “prince” in his own world— 
whether “of Erie,” or ‘‘of pedlers”— 
was certainly not a prince of diplomats or 
strategists in this fine, daring, treasona- 
ble game. His big hands were well calcu- 
lated to break as fragile a thing as a glit- 
tering bubble—and no “corner”? has ever 
been anything else! 


GOLD ROOM, ABOLISHED AFTER BLACK FRIDAY 
From an ol print 


practice. How could they, the “clique,” 
consummate a ‘“‘corner,” else? To reach 
the government ; to ensure its quiescence, 
they must reach the President. And Grant 
was President! A great soldier; a poor 
financier ! 

But kere is where the subtile mind, ac- 
credited with directing the campaign for 
the gold corner, seems to have made a fa- 
tal mistake. To Mr. Fisk was assigned 
the Machiavelian task of working on the 
President personally; “getting him in 
line,” and holding him there. Mr. Fisk! 


Of the ways and means devised by the 
high-gold crowd for the subjugation of 
the government and the assuagement of 
the President as an active forte, much has 
been written—more or less correctly. The 
sort of opiate Mr. Fisk sought to apply 
to General Grant was the balm of his own 
persuasive presence and that of others of 
his kind who thought as he did on finan- 
cial and public matters, and whom he 
found occasion casually to introduce to 
the chief executive. A fairly authentic 
picture reveals Mr. Fisk playing the host 
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BROADWAY NEAR WALL STREET 
From an old print 


on board a Boston boat, with the Presi- 
dent as the silent guest, surrounded by 
disinterested high-gold advocates. The 
little black man, too, was there—he, the 
abstemious; the puritanical; the austere! 
—and, while the corks popped cheerily, 
he talked. Taciturn, of course, disinter- 
ested, self-contained, his words glinted 
and struck home; he took the ground that 
the government should sell no more gold, 
but “‘let it find its commercial level.” 

Had not the saturnine gentleman been 
always in earnest; had he not ever ex- 
hibited a want of appreciation for jocu- 
larity, one might have suspected him 
guilty of perpetrating a witticism. It was 
the sort of remark that Travers, the gen- 
tle jester of the narrow lane, knowing all 
the compromising circumstances, might 
have delivered with a twinkle in his eye. 
That the President did not sce in Mr. 
Gould an unconscious humorist, or a 
leader in the ways of selfishness, may be 
due te an error of judgment or failure 
fully to appreciate the situation. 


From this text, “let it find its commer- 
cial level,” can be imagined the sermon, 
the full effect of which is somewhat a mat- 
ter for surmise; but presumably the trip 
fairly served, and some of the seed sown 
found root. The scope of the campaign, 
however, of necessity, broadened; new al- 
lies were sought and brought into the 
fold; other influences employed. A near 
relative of the President became the 
mouthpiece of the clique, or conspirators, 
and voiced their cause in no uncertain ac- 
cents; several government officials were, 
perhaps, not entirely disinterested in see- 
ing the yellow metal scek its natural ‘‘com- 
mercial level.” “Keep away,” said these 
gentlemen to the Government, or to the 
chief representative thereof ; ‘‘let the mer- 
cury marking the gold fluctuations settle 
where it wants to!’? At the same time the 
clique were breathing on the bulb. 

In pursuance of their purpose Mr. 
Gould and his friends secured the appoint- 
ment of General Daniel Butterfield as as- 
sistant secretary to the treasury in New 
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York City. This gentleman, who favored 
the cause of the high-gold coterie, was as- 
signed to this post of responsibility 
through the efforts of Abel R. Corbin, 
whose wife was a sister of Mrs. Grant. Of 
Mr. Corbin’s fidelity to the cause we later 
have Mr. Gould’s own words: ‘Corbin 
thought ours the true platform to stand 
on, and said that whatever the Govern- 
ment could do legitimately to facilitate 
the exportation of breadstuffs and pro- 
duce good prices for the West, they ought 
to do.” Throughout all these trying days 
solicitude on account of breadstuffs and 
the welfare of the farmer had been most 
marked. In his interview with Grant at 
Newport Mr. Fisk goes on record as say- 
ing: “I took a letter from Mr. Gould, in 
which it was stated there were three hun- 
dred sail vessels on the Mediterranean, 
with grain to supply the Liverpool mar- 
ket. Gold was then thirty-four. If it 
continued at that price we had little 
chance of carrying forward the crop dur- 
ing the fall. I felt nervous about it.” So, 
in order to avert this catastrophe and a 
thousand other ills from their fellow-citi- 
zens, notably the rural and working 
classes, the gold-market was vigorously 
fanned. 

It registered an accelerated upward 
movement ; every day higher, until on that 
memorable morning, September 24, it, 
for a time, broke all bonds, and, with the 
reaction, precipitated that panic, marked 
in the annals as “Black Friday.” How 
Grant, receiving a too-urgent note, at the 
instigation of Mr. Fisk, had found it ex- 
pedient to return forthwith to Washing- 
ton from the isolated little town where he 
had suffered himself to be sent, under a 
pretext, which now has a shallow sound, 
but which undoubtedly was made plausible 
and reasonable enough at the time to the 
President; how his suspicions were at 
length fully aroused, and how the Govern- 
ment did finally sell gold, thereby helping 
to contribute to the utter collapse of the 
Fisk-Gould forces—has been variously set 


forth. The tales differ; the testimony is 
sometimes inadequate, sometimes confus- 
ing. That an attempt was made to com- 
promise the President and his family is 
borne out by subsequent testimony. Mr. 
Clews’ published version definitely charges 
that some time about the period of the 
President’s departure from Washington, 
Fisk bought seven or eight millions of 
gold; that Gould then said to him (Fisk): 
“This matter is all fixed up; Butterfield is 
all right; Corbin has got him all right, 
and Corbin has got Grant all right. In 
my opinion they are all interested to- 
gether.” But the report of the Garfield 
committee that the “wicked and cunning- 


ly devised attempt of the conspirators tq + 


compromise the President utterly failed” 
seems fairly to have set the blame where 
it belonged; to havé properly character- 
ized the plot, and to have exonerated one 
whose honesty of intentionhad heretofore 
been unquestioned. 

That final climax of the high-gold 
movement, pictorially, dramatically and 
morally presented one of the most strik- 
ing, pitiable—almost tragic—denoue- 
ments that has ever occurred in the street, 
where surprises and attacks have been the 
rule from the time it was a narrow way, 
with a high fence to fight behind on the 
one hand, and the primitive town quietly - 
sleeping, on the other. In the mind’s eye, 
impersonally viewed, nothing could be 
ethically more fitting than that, after a 
contention, wherein greed, lust and avarice 
fought like the very beasts Spenser has 
symbolically shown them to be, the den 
that housed them should come toppling 
down, burying them, still struggling, 
amid dust and ashes. 

The gold room was doomed; born in 
fantasy, it vanished like a breath. Yet no 
fabulous palace of the olden poets’ fan- 
cies, wherein lurked a thousand ills and 
the. passions variously enthroned, ever 
held more attraction for the wanderer than 
this dingy, indifferently lighted, but fas- 
cinating and seductive place. And when 
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all was over and night had drawn its cur- 
tains o’er the street, it is not difficult to 
imagine the portentous silence that re- 
placed the final turmoil at that ill-omened 
spot. 

P Silence? No, rather stillness, broken 
only by the tiny fountain that still tin- 
kled and whispered there, and in the 
dearth of other sounds, seemed to speak of 
things remote; of laughing waterfalls, of 
the music of the leaves. It seemed to ask, 
too, what had all the bother been about? 
The breath of life—life only !—was the 
concern of nature, and the soul of a single 
flower of more moment than a soulless 
disc, though dignified by the majestic por- 
trait of the Goddess of Liberty. 

But the conspirators — figuratively 
buried !—what actually became of them? 
In the old dramas they would, one after 
the other, have fallen on their swords, and 
the people would have made ready to de- 
part at the spectacle of their gory bodies 
spread about the stage to the best ad- 
vantage for the artistic grouping of 
corpses. The modern higher ethics, how- 
ever, imposes no such fine conditions; “he 
who fights and runs away may live to fight 
another day”; that is the main considera- 
tion, and, in the words of Elijah, “It is 
enough !”? 


The manner in which this somewhat . 


“tame and impotent,” if essentially prac- 
tical, conclusion occurred may be found 
set forth the year following by the nimble 
paragrapher: 

“I waited outside (William Heath & 
Co.’s office) while Mr. Belden went in. I 
walked up and down the alley-way, wait- 
ing for him to come out. Deputy-sher- 
iffs, or men appearing to be such, began 
to arrive and to mount guard at Heath’s 
office to keep out visitors. After waiting 
a prodigious, long time, as it seemed to me, 
Jay Gould came creeping out of the back 
door, and looking round sharply to see if 
he were watched, slunk off through a 
private rear passage behind the build- 
ings. Presently came Fisk, steaming hot, 


and shouting. He took the wrong direc- 
tion at first, and nearly ran into Broad 
Street, but soon discovered his error, and 
followed Gould through the rear passage. 
Then came Belden, with hair disordered 
and red eyes, as if he had been crying; he 
called, ‘Which way have they gone?’ and 
upon my pointing the direction, he ran 
after them. The rear passage led into 
Wall Street. At its exit the conspirators 
jumped into a carriage and fied the 
street.” 

As this version, by John Bonner, in 
1870, in Harper’s Magazine, has been 
currently accepted ; as it is republished in 
1887 by the veteran broker, banker and 
bulletin-maker, who has come to be re- 
garded as the biographer of the street; 
as the story has been permitted to remain 
for years in the many new printings of 
the ponderous volume by this writer, and 
as it has reappeared in many other forms, 
it may be assumed to have truth enough 
in it for all the practical purposes of what 
is called history. A narrative of “the 
day,” published in a work by William 
Worthington Fowler, merely records that 
the “guilty authors of all these calamities 
slunk away and buried themselves in the 
recesses of Erie castle on Twenty-third 
Street.” 

What transpired there—if they really 
met there?—the historian has no means of 
knowing. Personally, unless human na- 
ture was different thirty-five years ago 
from what it is to-day, recriminations 
were the order of the moment. Mr. Speyer 
(one of the leaders of the defeated clique) 
might have said to Mr. Fisk: ‘“Why were 
you over-anxious about Grant??? Mr. 
Fisk, with equal propriety, might have re- 
torted: “Why did you buy millions after 
the game was lost?”? Gould—if present at 
that post-mortem occasion—probably was 
the most silent and contemplative man in 
the group; but later others spoke for him, 
and in the “steel-cut” biography already 
referred to, it appears, “he suffered on 
account of the transgressions of others.” 
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CHAPTER I 


herself a city; but she was, in fact, an 

overgrown, delightful town, sprawling 
among the low hills of the Mississippi 
valley. 

She contained some brick houses, am- 
ple and of a pleasant homeliness, and a 
few grandiose colonial mansions. Of 
these the Winslow house caught the eye 
most quickly. Atherton’s Folly, the 
Fairport people had called the place; for 
the house was built by the first mayor of 
the town (Atherton, not Fairport, then), 
a man of vast schemes that had discount- 
ed the future too lavishly; wherefore he 
came to grief. Finally Winslow, the 
plow manufacturer, who had come to 
Fairport a poor lad in the beginnings of 
the town, but was now its richest citizen, 
bought the estate for a song; and it be- 
gan a new career of prosperity, as Over- 
look. 

That was fourteen years ago, in the 
late sixties; now, in 1881, a little smil- 
ing, pale boy played in the gardens and 
fed the pigeons and slid down the drive 
in winter. If he were pale, he was not 
languid; his dark eyes sparkled and his 
thick curls danced in the wind with his 
running. Sometimes a stout man of fifty, 
whose black eyebrows looked the blacker 
for his graying hair, would pace at the 
little fellow’s side. Sometimes a slender 
and beautiful woman would walk with 
the boy, bending a lovely dark head and 
often stooping to give him a quick caress. 
Whoever his companion, the servants 
would glance after the couple curiously. 
Every one in Fairport knew that the 


|' the early eighties Fairport considered 


Winslows were not a happy pair and that 
their differences ran high over their only 
child. His very name hinted their com- 
bats. His Russian mother called him 
“Ivan,” his American father “Johnny” ; 
while the servants fell upon the just com- 
promise of “Johnny-Ivan.” 

Johnny-Ivan knew nothing of disputes 
between his mother, whom he adored, and 
his father, whom he respected and very 
cordially liked. 

Now, when Johnny-Ivan and _ the 
writer are first keeping company to- 
gether, he is nine years old, so big that 
he can almost dress himself, wears his 
knickerbockers attached to his shoulders 
by suspenders the small image of his fa- 
ther’s, and has come to hate his babyish- 
big collars. 

Already he was a voracious reader 
who had read (as he told his playmate 
Peggy) eighteen volumes of Oliver Op- 
tic. One day about this time his mother 
discovered him on the floor, both elbows 
propped on the leaves of a huge folio. 
Ife answered her query about the book 
with a matter of fact, “Richard Three.” 

‘“Who wrote it?” said she, amused. 

‘“‘Shak-es-peare,” spelled the reader. 

“Mon Dieu! do you understand it?” 

“Not everything,” confessed the little 
boy, “but I like it; I like it awful much! 
it’s all full of kings and queens and 
fightings.” Johnny-Ivan had a martial 
soul. 

Yet on this day his ardor for brave 
doings has brought humiliation upon 
him. Really it has been responsible for 
his first quarrel with his first comrade; 
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and he is standing on the Winslow side 
of the high fence dividing the Overlook 
property from the Winter place, press- 
ing a dismal little face against the pick- 
ets. 

Hilma, his nurse, has run up to him, 
having loitered so long over her lace- 
making that she had not noted his van- 
ishing; wherefore it is only after a hunt 
that she has caught a glimpse of his blue 
blouse and white collar, and appeared 
before him in the natural ill-humor of a 
person who has been frightened. 

‘“‘Yonny-Ivan,” cried Hilma, “you is 
worse as a rat to run ’way. I tell your 


mummer. Wot you doing here?” 
“Nothing,” muttered Johnny-Ivan, 
scowling. 


“J bet you looking for Peggy. And 
you was looking for Peggy, yesterday, 
too, wasn’t you? And didn’t she go by 
yoost upturnin’ her nose at you?” 

No response beyond a wriggle of pain 
and impatience; relentlessly the inquis- 
itor turned the screws. 

‘“‘Wasn’t you here, day before, too,— 
twicet? and she tossed her red head at 
you. And didn’t you take over your new 
little spade and your red pail and your 
best necktie, you naughty boy! I donno 
vot your mummer say—” 

“Oh, mamma don’t mind; mamma let 
me give the red one to a poor little boy 
on the street.” 

“Well, you popper he mind!” 

“Anyhow, Peggy didn’t take them,” 
sighed the boy. 

“What you do to Peggy make her so 
cross?” 

“J bited her,” confessed the little 
boy, with a deep flush of shame. 

“Oh my! Ain’t you de bad boy, some- 
time! An’ she ain’t do notings to mad 
you?” 

The boy looked miserable; even when 
one is only nine and doesn’t so much as 
know the word by sight, one may have 
foregleams of chivalry; Johnny-Ivan 
hated to cast a reflection on Peggy; at 


the same time, it was ghastly to have 
Hilma think that there was no palliation 
for his shameful behavior. After a second 
of anguish, he stammered out his com- 
promise. 

“She didn’t do nothin’. 
things.” 

“Wot tings?” 

‘Well, she said—she said I wouldn’t 
be no good in a blood feud.” 

“Wot’s a blood feud?” 

“Why, don’t you know? those things 
they have down South; when somebody 
shoots your grandfather and your father 
shoots him and his son shoots you—like 
that.” 

“I hope you don’t be,” Hilma re- 
marked, “but I don’t be so sure.” 

Johnny-Ivan brightened. He opened 
his heart a little wider. “It was only 
because, you know, Patsy Donavan on 
the Patch, he sassed Peggy and said her 
papa was a old rebel and ought to be 
hanged and she had red hair, and I 
fought him and hit him and he rolled 
over the bank. It was there in Winters’, 
you know, where the broke glass tum- 
blers and tin cans are in the ravine; and 
he didn’t have no shoes on and he cut his 
foot on a piece of glass and it was bleed- 
ing awful, and so I run down to help him 
and said I’d go for the doctor, for I didn’t 
know maybe he’d bleed to deff or have 
the lockerjaw. But Peggy said you 
can’t bleed to deff from cutting your toe, 
nohow; and anyhow he was our foe and 
I was pusserlanimous and ornery to go 
and—and—what I did.” 

“Wot did you done?” 

“I tied his foot up in my hangker- 
chif.” 

‘“Was it one of your new ones?” (Very 
sternly.) 

“No, Hilma, truly it wasn’t. 
one of my real old ones.” 

‘“Humph! It yoost happen dot way. 
You take you new ones, yoost so quick. 
But Peggy didn’t done right.” 

“Oh yes, she did, Hilma; that’s the way 


She just said 


It was 
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you got to do if you’re quality and you 
live down South!” said Johnny-Ivan. 
His eyes lightened and he smiled. ‘“May- 
be she’ll speak to me to-day !”’ he cried. 

“Dot’s she now, ain’t it?” said Hilma, 
“koomin’ down the drive.” There before 
them, just glimmering past the clump of 
lilacs on the turn of the drive, was 
Peggy, herself; Peggy in her new white 
leghorn hat with the flowered ribbon; and 
her mother’s red parasol shimmering 
above the hat. Stepping daintily over 
the dusty road, her dazzling head well in 
the air, Miss Peggy approached. She 
was taller than the boy by good right, be- 
ing two years older. ‘The little fellow 
bent quickly and fished a basket from out 
the long grass. “I got some figs for you, 
Peggy,” cried he. 

Not the slightest sign of hearing was 
vouchsafed by the haughty damsel; she 
looked past the peace offering and the 
little arms which held it, to Hilma’s 
stolid front. 

“Good evening, Hilma,” she cried with 
affable sweetness; and passed on. 

“Well, if sie ain’t upstuck!” cried 
Hilma. 

“It’s just keeping her word; she said 
she’d never speak to me again,” explained 
Johnny-Ivan; “she’s got to keep her 
word, you know,”—then, choking back 
a shake in his voice and quite forgetting 
his logic— ‘‘Maybe she’ll speak to me 
to-morrow!” he cried hopefully. 

Now, as it happened, Peggy, the ruth- 
less, felt what seemed to her degrading 
twinges of pity; besides, Johnny was 
nicer to play with than anybody else. 
Peggy, like many another proud heart, 
wasn’t anywhere near the height of hau- 
teur that she assumed ; but she was in the 
chains of her own will. “I said I 
wouldn’t speak to him again to save his 
life; and I won’t!? determined she, shut- 
ting her teeth and walking hard on her 

such was her determination and 
stress of soul. She did not notice that the 
two men who had been raking the grass 


dropped their rakes and gesticulated. Nei- 
ther did she get anything from them save 
a shout. But she did hear a pounding 
thump behind her, and a horrible hoarse 
bellow. She flung a startled glance 
around the handle of the red parasol. 
She was a fearless little creature; but it 
wasn’t in childish flesh and blood not to 
be terrified by the great horned mass 
with its glaring eyes, bounding down the 
grassy wall slope, straight at her. Her 
single wild sweep of the landscape 
showed her the men were too far to help, 
and the fence was a wall of bristling 
pickets! But that same vision of terror 
had shown Johnnny-Ivan frantically 
tugging at the pickets and crying out at 
Hilma’s unready motions: ‘Hurry! 
hurry! knock ’em with the big stone! 
Peggy! here! here!” 

Instinctively she ran for the opening 
in the fence. She felt the hot dust of 
the brute’s onset; her heart pounded in 
her breast, as her feet flashed across the 
road. Suddenly, a form leaped before 
her; the parasol was wrenched from her 
hand and made a crimson splash through 
the air. 

“Get down! get down! Crawl through! 
Pull her, Hilma!” She knew Johnny- 
Ivan’s sweet high pipe, shrill now with 
intensity. She obeyed; but in the very 
act of kneeling, her wits righted them- 
selves, and she snatched Johnny’s blue 
shoulder and thrust it at Hilma. Before 
the boy could resist—if he had thought 
of any such action—a strong hand 
pulled him through the gap; and re- 
turned swiftly for the same service to 
Peggy. Peggy’s skirts caught on one 
of the loosened nails; but Hilma, usually 
so severe on the careless treatment of 
clothes, never slackened her mighty 
grasp. Jending, tearing, bruising, 
scratching, Peggy was pulled through 
the fence. On the other side, she caught 
her breath; her eyes glued to the whirl- 
ing cloud of dust streaked with red and 
the huge dun shape impelling the cloud! 
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“Oh! look at mamma’s pah’sol!”” wailed 
Peggy. “Silas is just stomping and 
tearing it all to frazzles! An’ I didn’t 
ask for it neither. Mymy! mymy! won’t 
mammy chastice me! she’ll be fahly rarin’ 
an’ chargin’!”” Her clouded face cleared 
in a second. “I reckon that Silas would 
be doing me that same way wasn’t it fo’ 
you trowing the pah’sol at him, Jo’ni- 
van.” 

Johnny-Ivan blushed proudly, finding 
no expression save a feeble grin. 

“Jo’nivan,” said she in a dignified 
tone, “you done—I mean you have saved 
my life; of co’se I was obliged to thank 
you; and so I had to speak to you; and 
once I broke my word, why—why, I am 
naturally obliged to be going on speak- 
ing to you. Hadn’t it been for that, I 
reckon I couldn’t ever in this world, 
again, have pahted lips with you—” 

“But you did speak to me, Peggy!” 
Johnny-Ivan interrupted in some trepi- 
dation, “‘it’s all broked now!” 

“Of co’se it is; that’s what I say; so, 
now—I beg you’ pahdon, Jo’nivan.” 

“Oh-h!”? breathed Johnny-Ivan, deep- 
ly embarrassed. 

“Now less make up,” said Peggy. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOUSE OF WINSLOW 


“Josiah Curwen Winslow was born in 
Merfield, Massachusetts, April 1, 1830, 
eighth in descent from the Pilgrim 
Father, Governor Edward Winslow. 
Through his mother (Miss Lydia Ann 
Curwen) our distinguished fellow citizen 
claims descent from the first families 
of Salem and the noblest stock of the 
Puritans.” The writer quotes from the 
biography in a massive and expensive 
volume entitled ‘Prominent Citizens of 
Winfield County, Iowa.” With a grim 
smile Winslow dampened the agent’s elo- 
quence, but he signed a check and pushed 
it across the desk. 


“Awful trash!” he muttered to him- 
self, “‘but never mind, perhaps Olga’ll see 
that there are other folks with ancestors 
besides the Galitsuins.” As a matter of 
fact, no one could set less value on ances- 
try than Mrs. Winslow, who was of the 
new order of thinkers in Russia. Never- 
theless, it was imbedded in her husband’s 
soul that she scorned him as bourgeois, 
because once that unlucky word had 
slipped off her tongue. The occasion 
was an outburst of her indignation over 
the absurd social distinctions in America, 
where she had dreamed all men were 
brothers; but Josiah made small account 
of her mood,—the word scorched him. 
That same day he despatched an art stu- 
dent to Plymouth to secure copies of his 
ancestors’ portraits. That is how the 
pensive Pilgrim scholar, Governor Jo- 
siah, came to hang in the Winslow li- 
brary. 

“When the Galitsuins were crawling 
on all fours before your dirty Tatar 
khans,” remarked Winslow frequently, 
in imaginary interviews with his princess, 
“my ancestors were ruling free men!” 

Few people (among which few was not 
his wife) quite appreciated that Josiah 
possessed that which every great man of 
affairs must possess—imagination. In 
the first part of his life, this concerned 
itself with piling up money. As a boy, 
the only son of a poor New England 
minister, he dreamed of a great fortune. 
He went West to make it; he lived on 
crackers and chipped beef; he was often 
cold, he was generally hungry; but he 
was never discouraged. Even in the six- 
ties he was a rich man; the war made him 
far richer. His great factories could not 
turn out plows and sulky rakes fast 
enough for the teeming soil’s demands. 
At this period he was the master of Over- 
look, his mother and his only surviving 
sister living with him. He was proud of 
his mother; he loved his sister; and—he 
had the Old Colony Plow Works. 

The year following Madam Winslow’s 
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sudden death Josiah met the Princess 
Olga Galitsuin. This happened during 
his trip to Russia, where he went to in- 
troduce the famous Winslow chilled 
plows. He admired his princess as blind- 
ly and humbly as a raw country lad ad- 
mires the first beautiful summer visitor 
who flings him a smile. She was the 
daughter of a noble and ancient family. 
Her own branch was not rich, but they 
had a property sufficient to maintain 
their state in the country; and Winslow 
could hardly believe his good fortune 
when his suit was accepted by the head 
of the family, with most flattering 
promptitude. Not until long afterward 
did he come to u.derstand their reasons. 

The nuptials came off, quietly, but with 
no lack of proper pomp; none, at least, 
obvious to a stranger like the bridegroom, 
who felt no misgivings save as to his own 
unworthiness. 

In fine, the hard-headed, daring, silent 
man of business was in a golden dream. 
But the first jarring note came soon. 
One day, on their wedding journey, his 
wife gave away a priceless sable coat to a 
beggar. ‘‘But the man was cold, dear 
boy,” she pleaded, opening her charming 
eyes wider ; “oh, bitter cold—and he was 
from little Russia. Can we not buy an- 
other?” 

Josiah gasped; did she have any idea 
how much money such a cloak was worth? 

No, a great deal, no doubt, but—smil- 
ing and pulling his ear—she had many 
other wraps, she shouldn’t miss it. He 
tried -to explain; she listened with a 
plaintive attention. At last, her eyes 
slowly brimmed with tears. 

“Do you, too, feel money is more than 
human beings? I thought you Americans 
were brothers.” 

“How long do you think we should 
have any money to spend if we gave to 
every beggar?” he protested; but he felt 
the helplessness of the moderate man be- 
fore the fanatic. 

“Ought we to have money to spend or 
only money to give?” she wondered. 
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“She is an angel but <a* is a child, 
too,” he reassured himself; ‘she doesn’t 
understand life. When I get her safe in 
Fairport she will be all right.” 

Fairport, good, honest, Western town, 
opened its eyes wide at the exquisite 
toilets, the amazing speeches and the be- 
wildering habits of this exotic. She made 
the whole town welcome to her samovar 
of an afternoon; and Serge Vassy—so 
Fairport abbreviated Vassilovitch—a 
Russian who lived on the Patch and was 
an inefficient mason when he wasn’t an 
efficient drunkard, might be seen touch- 
ing elbows with Judge Rockford, who had 
tried him for murder. Judge Rockford 
almost dropped his teacup when his near- 
sighted gaze finally focused Serge’s 
identity. He never smiled again at Mrs. 
Winslow’s teas. “She’s a very pretty 
woman,” said the judge, “‘very charm- 
ing, very cultivated, but if Winslow ever 
wants her sent to the lunatic asylum, let 
him come to me.” 

There was always a piquant story go- 
ing about the household at Overlook— 
especially after Miss Winslow married 
and went away. 

Since then, Overlook was become a 
topic more picturesque than ever at the 
Fairport “tea parties.”” The cook ran the 
house until Mrs. Winslow’s opal bracelet 
was found under the sink and her string 
of pearls in the baking powder. At the 
time, Johnny was barely convalescent 
from scarlet fever; and Josiah Winslow 
was being patient and gentle with his 
wife. 

As the years and irritations went on he 
was not always so patient. These two 
who had hoped to be lovers, grew more 
and more unhappy; and the child be- 
came a prize of combat. 

Yet after Fairport had laughed, criti- 
cised and sorrowfully pitied, it invariably 
paid its tribute: the Princess Olga was 
charming. Her neighbor, Mrs. Winter, 
widow of Winslow’s partner, was a cold 
woman; but she grew to love the Rus- 
sian. She even tried her hand at the con- 
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version of Olga; but she was too shrewd 
to flatter herself that she made much im- 
pression. 

Josiah came to share her doubts. He 
came to apprehend that his wife’s nature 
was not to be gauged by his Anglo-Saxon 
standards. 

He could not understand her. And, 
little by little, his love retreated before 
the irritation of defeat. He began to 
suspect that she had carried her social 
principles so far that her own people 
were content to give her to any honorable 
man who would take her out of Europe. 
In fact, Prince Platen Galitsuin, the head 
of her branch of the family, admitted as 
much when Josiah had been last in 
Russia. 

“My sister is adorable,” said he, smil- 
ing, “and we are so glad to have had this 
opportunity to see her; but may I hint 
that we would better have our family 
gatherings in Paris rather than in Russia? 
—0Oh, no harm has been done! Olga, 
thanks to you, is saved from being a con- 
spirator; but the indiscretions of a noble 
but ill-guided heart sometimes last in 
their effects after the causes are removed. 
One takes—so I am told—very tremen- 
‘dous oaths and vows; and my sister is 
devout, although she has renounced re- 
ligion.” 

Winslow’s face assumed the impassive 
mask it wore when he was making a big 
contract. 

“I suppose,” said he, “that Olga was 
mixed up with this damn stuff seven years 
ago?” - 

“We have feared so—since,” admit- 
ted the prince diplomatically, ‘and 
now about Michael; my sister wants to 
take him. I suspect if he doesn’t go to 
America, he may take a less agreeable 
trip; ‘Michael’—this was said to me 
privately—‘Michael Michaelovitch is not 
bad-hearted, he has been led astray.’ ” 

“Y’ve promised Olga to take him; but 
I don’t half like the notion; he strikes me 
as amiable and faithful; but there is 


never any telling when one of your mild- 
mannered peasants will take a scythe and 
mow your head off, because his infernal 
third section has considered you obnox- © 
ious.” 

“Oh, I think you can trust Michael; 
and it will be a pleasure for Olga to talk 
Russian.” 

Winslow went away from the inter- 
view, smiling grimly. ‘To think of those 
damn smooth cusses doing me that way!” 
he muttered. But he showed neither anger 
nor discomfiture to Platen. “This ain’t 
the first bad bargain you’ve made in your 
life,” he told himself, “and it shan’t be 
the first you whined over. But neither 
they nor Olga shall get Johnny.” 

The only visible result of his discoveries 
was an interest in his own ancestors. 

He sent an order to a Boston corre- 
spondent for histories and books about the 
Winslows and Curwens, with the result 
that he found a bulky box of books await- 
ing him on his return to Fairport. 

He set to work nightly, to learn by 
heart a portion of the chronicles; and he 
kept his memory green by relating the 
doughty deeds of Kenelms and Edwards 
and Josiahs to the little wide-eyed listener 
whom he took on drives. So Johnny was 
told how Edward was the friend of Crom- 
well, who was not a king but greater; and 
how Josiah stamped out the witchcraft 
fever and how General John fought 
bravely for his king. 

“I guess my stories are not so nice as 
mamma’s?” fished Josiah once, artfully. 
To which the polite child responded : “Oh, 
I don’t know; they are both so nice and 
so different I can’t tell which is nicer.” 

“And are Michael’s stories nicer than 
either of ours?”’ says Josiah, with the little 
compression of his lips not quite a smile 
which looked so odd sometimes repeated 
on Johnny-Ivan’s delicate features. 

“They are nice, too,” answered the 
little boy. 

Michael Michaelovitch had become the 
coachman at Overlook. He was a past 


“MAMMA, I WISHT YOU WAS A QUEEN!” 
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master of narration. Many an afternoon 
did Johnny-Ivan sit enthralled in the har- 
ness room, while Michael’s hands polished 
the silver of the best harness, and Mi- 
chael’s tongue blazoned the past magnifi- 
cence of the Galitsuins. But the ex-serf 
was always careful to tag a disapproving 
addendum to his unctuous eloquence. 
“You must understand dose was wick-ed 
days, wick-ed days!” Certainly, some 
of his stories dealt with wicked days; 
those, for instance, which told of Vassilli 
the Great and Ivan the Terrible. But 
Johnny-Ivan loved the shudder of them, 
and he particularly loved the legends of 
Russian folk-lore. How the mythical 
Kaler swam the gulf of Finland, when 
the spirits of the North burned up his 
vessel with their hot breath. ‘Oh, I like 
Kaler; he’s just like Mammy’s Bre’r 
Rabbit !” 

Probably Josiah did not fully realize 
his own success in awakening his son’s 
imagination. At times he was as puzzled 
about his son as about his wife. 

It was before the Russian trip that 
Olga’s fever of humanity was diverted to 
the people whom her husband employed. 
She went on a personal tour of investiga- 
tion among their homes, but nothing came 
of her tenders of help and friendliness ex- 
cept the scarlet fever for Johnny-Ivan, 
brought back to him from a little girl just 
convalescent. The little girl’s case was 
very light; not so Johnny-Ivan’s. In 
wrath, Josiah demanded a quarantine and 
no visits to unknown households. To his 
surprise, his wife did not rebel. In truth, 
at this time her whole nature was con- 
centrated on her child’s peril. Day and 
night Olga watched over her boy. She 
obeyed the doctor with such implicit 
faithfulness and understanding, she had 
such keenness of observation, such cheer- 
fulness (before the patient) and such self- 
control, that a very cynical man of medi- 
cine and the world never afterward 
ceased to be her admirer. Josiah, him- 
self, with a grinding pain, felt his own 


futile love (which he had hoped was dead) 
stir again in his heart. Meanwhile, Olga 
hardly seemed conscious that her husband 
existed. So soon as Johnny-Ivan was con- 
valescent, she made his state the unan- 
swerable pretext to keep him with her. 
Josiah would watch on the wide portico 
for his little son, pacing up and down; 
or would sit in his library, the door open, 
on the chance of catching him as if by 
accident when he came by, and proposing 
a drive or a walk. 

The house was too far out of town for 
informal neighborly visits such as Fair- 
port has always delighted to pay. The 
Winters to the right, the Lossings to the 
left, would sometimes pull the great gong- 
like bell of the front door; or cronies, by 
appointment, would drive under the elms 
to take dinner with Winslow. But there 
were many lonely hours for the husband _ 
and wife. After her efforts at comrade- -” 


Winslow’s people, she found a welcoyte 
for her largesse and her sympathy amgng 
a few of her own people, settled on’ the 
common below Overlook. The quarter 
was known as the “Patch.” The Patch 
had no fine houses and very few comfort- 
able ones. It was dusty in summer and 
miry in winter. Drainage and sewage 
were left to the mercy of God and did not 
seem to find it, since the Patch was the 
home of diphtheria at a time when diph- 
theria was more dreaded than typhoid. 

On the Patch lived Serge Vassilovitch, 
in the overflowing family of his sister. 
His sister’s husband was not a patriot 
and reformer like Serge, he was merely 
a peaceful vender of old iron, rags and 
bottles, whose sole quarrel with the police 
was that he would keep his wares piled 
in the alley. There were, however, several 
comrades of Serge’s own household of po- 
litical faith, who had come to a land where 
all men were to be like brothers and were 
to welcome the new lovers of liberty with 
outstretched hands full of money. 

Olga, who had been through all the 


- ship or charity had been thwarted a 
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acts, could understand the bewildered dis- 
appointment of her countrymen. With 
them she felt at home. By degrees, she 
came to spend much time in the Patch. 
She took Johnny-Ivan with her. “After 
diphtheria, I suppose, this time,” grunted 
Josiah. 

“I will not take Ivan anywhere unless [ 
know it is safe,” said Olga, who had 
changed color. 

“Thank you,” said Josiah, but in no 
thankful tone. And he turned on his heel. 

About this time came the trip to Rus- 
sia. It was after their return that Mrs. 
Winslow began to receive a large num- 
ber of letters, all from across the seas. 
Josiah noticed that many of the letters 
were in the same hand. These letters bore 
not a Russian but a Swiss stamp. He 
knew perfectly the hand of the prince and 
of Olga’s two sisters. This minute, 
cramped chirography belonged to none 
of them; and, for the first time in his life, 
Josiah Winslow was tempted to open the 
letters of another. Notwithstanding, he 
kept silence; his only token of interest 
was that he sent Tim instead of Michael 
for the mail. All at once, the cramped 
handwriting was seen no more; simultane- 
ously, Serge Vassilovitch was remarked 
by Mrs. Winter to be slouching across 
the back yard of the Winslows far more 
frequently than of old. Josiah pondered. 
Nor were his ponderings without results 
of many sorts. 


CHAPTER III 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


The Fairport mothers sometimes looked 
at Johnny-Ivan with a pity which (had 
he perceived it) would have bewildered 
him. “Poor little lonesome chap!” said 
they. Really, however, Johnny-Ivan was 
not lonesome—there were four people 
whom he loved. 

Paramount was his mother. He wor- 
shiped his mother. As a rule, children 


have no acute perception 6f human 
beauty ; but Johnny-Ivan loved the sight 
of his mother as he loved the sight of the 
sunset or the flowers or the waving grass. 
Merely to be in her presence was a deep 
and exquisite content. He would nestle 
against her soft skirts by the hour, like 
a happy little dog, while she read or 
wrote or embroidered or played on the 
grand piano in the hall. He would patter 
by her side on her long walks until his 
tiny legs wobbled under him and his face 
was pale with fatigue, and she would turn 
remorsefully to clasp him in her arms and 
make him sit down to rest, with caressing 
Russian diminutives. 

- He invested her with every attribute of 
splendor or loveliness. Once he broke out: 
“Mamma, I wisht you was a queen!” His 
mother laughed, but very tenderly: ‘In 
Russia I was a princess once,” she said. 
Johnny caught his breath: “Oh, let’s go 
back and you be a princess again!” 

“No, dear. It is wrong that there 
should be princesses or queens or any such 
people. They only oppress the poor. 
They have no right to have their beauti- 
ful palaces and live in luxury while the 
poor people toil for them, who haven’t 
even black bread enough to eat.” 

Johnny-Ivan’s sigh was weighted with 
disappointment. “I *spose not,” he ac- 
quiesced sorrowfully. 

Very early Olga had interested her 
boy in the Russian political struggles. 
He was an ardent nihilist conspirator in 
kilts; and his journeys to the Patch with 
his mother were fraught with thrilling 
excitement. The Russian visit was a little 
disturbing. The aunts and uncles and 
cousins were so nice, so kind and generous. 
Yet these kind and delightful people did 
not love free Russia. This was perplex- 
ing. However, it made amends that Mich- 
ael, who was even nicer than Uncle Platen 
or his cousin, Michael belonged to the 
patriots. He was proud of the confidence 
reposed in him by his mother and Michael, 
and swore (on a sword stuck in the 
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ground) never to repeat any word told 
him. 

“He is one of us, Olga Ivanovna,” said 
Michael. He spoke in a new solemn voice. 
But maman clasped Johnny in her arms. 
She held him so close that he could feel 
her heart beat and he was stirred by an 
indescribable contagion of excitement. 
“Not that, Michael, not that!” she cried, 
“he is too young; and he is an American. 
But, he is old enough to keep a secret, 
the greatest of secrets!’ 

“Yes, maman,” said Johnny-Ivan, 
“cross my heart!” He crossed himself 
on his tiny shoulder. “I won’t tell even 
Peggy—if you say so?” 

“Not even Peggy,” said his mother 
firmly ; and she added, averting her eyes, 
“not even papa; it’s our secret, because 
we are Russians; papa is American and 
he wouldn’t understand !”” 

Were the truth known, Johnny felt it 
a harder strain to keep from telling 
Peggy than his father. He did not feel 
so well acquainted with his father; he ex- 
perienced a vague constraint in his fath- 
er’s presence. And a few days after the 
rite on the lawn something happened, 
which, slight though it was of itself, 
deepened this feeling to a sorrowful de- 


gree. 
Winslow had taught his boy to drive; 
and, naturally, so soon as the small John 
could turn the corner without upsetting 
the buggy, he yearned to drive alone. 
He was sure he only needed the oppor- 
tunity to convince the elders of his skill; 
and he often pictured to himself his fath- 
er’s surprise and pleasure if only such a 
chance came. The chance did come, and 
Johnny seized it. The cow barn, back in 
the big pasture, caught fire from an ir- 
responsible cigarette, smoked by one of 
princess’ pensioners. Michael was 
over at the stable proper, when the alarm 
was given, just taking out Mr. Winslow’s 
buggy and the big gray. He sped away 
over the hill, first hitching the horse in 
front of the stable. 


Johnny knew his father ought to have 
the horse—hadn’t he heard him caution- 
ing Michael to fetch it in “at three 
sharp,” because he had an important en- 
gagement and must drive over the bridge? 
—and yet here was Michael off to the 
fire! Johnny-Ivan didn’t blame him; but 
how was papa to keep his engagement? 
Johnny-Ivan felt that he must act! He 
stood on his short tiptoes and untied the 
horse; this accomplished, he climbed into 
the buggy over the wheel—not risking 
the complicated manceuver of turning the 
horse from the ground—and drove away. 

The journey was uneventful; he—or 
Romeo, made the passage through the 
most crowded street of Fairport, and 
drew up at the office door without so much 
as the graze of a wheel. Wouldn’t his 
father be pleased! 

But his father frowned; where was 
Michael? he demanded. 

Johnny-Ivan explained; Michael was 
putting out the fire in the cows’ barn; he 
knew his father had an engagement; so 
he drove in, himself. 

Mr. Winslow’s black eyebrows knitted, 
nor did they smooth until his questions 
had gathered the whole story. Then 
Johnny heard him mutter, low: ‘Well, 
you are my son as well as your mother’s ; 
go off half-cock, but manage to hit, some- 
how.” 

Johnny-Ivan was not quite sure whether 
he should consider this praise or reproof ; 
and an uncomfortable choke in his throat 
had succeeded the pleasant glow of antici- 
pation. “I thought you’d like me coming 
in,” he said, “you said maybe I’d learn 
to drive all myself; and I did; and be- 
sides, it was your engagement; you had to 
go, you said.” 

“That’s all right; but I could have 
kept my engagement with another buggy 
—didn’t I tell you never to get in with- 
out Michael?” 

“But Michael wasn’t there !” 

“Then you shouldn’t have got in; I 
didn’t tell you to drive me, I told Michael. 
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Johnny, it will save you a lot of trouble 
if you learn, right now, not to mind other 
folk’s business unless they ask you; for 
you’ve got to protect yourself.” Johnny’s 
face fell. “You might have broken the 
buggy or killed the horse or maybe killed 
yourself. You don’t know how to drive 
well enough. Remember, I mean what I 
say. You are never to get into the buggy 
and drive, without my permission, again. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” mumbled Johnny-Ivan, 
very subdued now; his heart swelling with 
a painful sense of failure and injustice. 
He had wanted to help papa, and only 
been scolded for it; it wasn’t fair. He had 
never thought of his father as a severe 
man before; nor was he in the least afraid 
of him; but to-day an unacknowledged 
dread was working in his childish mind like 
the germ of a disease. And an incident on 
the way home gave the germ a chance to 
grow. Mr. Winslow drove to the grocery 
where the family supplies were bought— 
he had, long ago, discovered that his peace 
of mind at table was best secured by at- 
tending to the providing himself. While 
the grocer was writing the order on his 
pad, Johnny-Ivan studied the sights of 
the street. Opposite the store, a cottage 
of the older days still kept its place, al- 
though long since the neighbors of its 
kind had given way to brick blocks. 
Something strange had happened in this 
cottage. Not a fire, for there was not a 
sign of smoke or water; yet, behold on the 
sidewalk all the humble plenishing of the 
household! A flushed and disheveled wom- 
an was weeping on her apron, behind the 
rampart of bedsteads ; two very dirty little 
children rocked and howled in the rock- 
ing-chair; and a thick-set, baffled look- 
ing man, with his head down between his 
shoulders and his hands in his pockets, 
stood on the edge of the sidewalk and op- 
posed laconic murmurs to a sobbing 
stream of reproach. 

Johnny-Ivan’s curiosity and sympathy 
increased every second. Now and then, 


poignant phrases smote his ear: “Six 
childer, God have mercy on me! and me 
man should wurrk for thim, a misfortu- 
nate drunkard. . I ain’t seen a 
well day for three year! *Tis crippled I 
am, wid the misery in me bones. . . 
No, I don’t drink, and shame to yous for 
the question! You don’t know how to 
trate a lady, nohow! . . I don’t 
know where we'll go; the neighbors is 
harder’n stones of the strate. Oh, I can’t 
go to the poor ’us! Me wid six childer. 
. Oh, he’s gone, he’s left me! He 
blacked me eye. . An’ if I did 
throw the flat-iron at him ’twas to save 


me life. I ain*t got a livin’ cint in this 
wurld— °*Twill kill me! *Twill kil me! 
Oh! Oh!” 


Johnny-Ivan was too innocent to detect 
the squalid truth under this tragic action; 
the woman’s sobs wrung his heart. 

“Oh, papa, what is it? Can’t we help 
her?” he cried. 

His father compressed his lips in irony 
if not in humor. 

‘What is it?” begged Johnny-Ivan. 

“Why just an eviction,” said Winslow, 
“they wouldn’t pay their rent and they’ve 
been turned out.” 

“But where will they go, papa? Have 
they got any other house?” 

“Oh, I guess they’ll find a place. 
That’s all, Mr. Platt, good morning.” 

“Can’t you give the poor woman some 
money, papa?” said Johnny. 

“T’ve done all that’s necessary, John- 
ny,” said his father. 

“She’s running after us now, papa— 
look ! look!” 

In fact, she was making a staggering 
dash after the buggy which, but for her 
distraction, she might have recognized be- 
fore. 

Winslow gave Romeo a sharp clip with 
the whip; he never turned his head. ‘Oh, 
papa, she wants us to stop!” 

“Can’t you see’—Winslow began the 
sentence in a testy tone, but as he looked 
down at the innocent little face he stopped 
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short; he couldn’t tell the child the truth. 

The woman’s shrill outcry beat up 
through the rattle of wheels: “Oh, Mr. 
Winslow! Mr. Winslow! For God’s sake, 
don’t turn me out on the street, Mr. Wins- 
low! I'll pay you, if you'll only give me 
time—” Here the stout man caught up 
with her and could be seen soothing her 
with mingled cajolery and threats, while 
Romeo swung round the corner, out of 
sight. 

Johnny-Ivan’s face had paled; he was 
stricken dumb by his knowledge. It was 
his father, his father, who was doing this 
terrible thing! At once he was indignant 
and frightened. Some instinct warned 
him that he could do nothing by entreaty. 
He would tell his mother; she would help 
the poor woman. One single eyeblink he 
stole at his father’s stern face. He wished 
he knew what he was thinking. It was 
rather a pity that he couldn’t know, since 
Winslow’s comment ran as _ follows: 
“What an idiot I was to go to Platt’s. 
Forgot. I know that I told Holcomb to 
serve the writ, first pleasant day. There’s 
the woman fighting and drinking and 
beating those poor children and the 
neighbors complaining—but I didn’t 
want to tell Johnny that! He knows 
nothing about such things. I hope he 
didn’t take in what she was hollering, 
damn her! Holcomb’s got money to quiet 
her; why didn’t he? Aloud he said: 
“You don’t need to worry about those 
children, Johnny, that officer will see to 
them. He’ll see to the mother, too.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Johnny-Ivan, with 
a child’s superficial misleading docility. 

But he carried his experience straight 
to his mother, who was as moved as he 
could wish and promised to see about it 
and help the poor woman. “Papa’ll do 
what’s right, when he knows the truth,” 
she assured Johnny-Ivan; and, later, hav- 
ing hunted up the woman and paid for 
the cartage of her goods to a new domicile 
(in the Patch), she told her son that the 
neighbors had told lies about the woman 


to papa. There the incident closed. The 
impression remained. Johnny-Ivan was 
not quite so much at ease with his father ; 
he did not admire him with such an un- 
bounded trust. There was a shadowy fear 
which had never been before. Of nights, 
when he slept poorly, possibly on account 
of the cook’s remarkable choice of dainties 
for a child’s digestion, he would weary 
his head over problems not good for a 
child. He wondered why there are poor 
people. After much thought, he asked his 
father, who looked at him sharply through 
his glasses, saying, ‘Well, son, I am 
afraid you will be older than I am before 
you understand that; you see you treat 
any poor people you meet decently, and 
don’t worry about it; there aren’t many 
very poor people in Fairport.” 

“There’s a very poor family down on 
the Patch,” said Johnny—he thought he 
wouldn’t begin at once with the evicted 
family but try less obnoxious sufferers 
first—“‘there’s a little boy big’s me; can 
I give him my coat?” 

“No, nor anything else without ask- 
ing. I’ll see he has a coat if he needs it. 
What’s his name?” 

“Serge Rodin.” 

“That hound’s nephew?—you keep 
away from them, Johnny, they are bad 
people, very bad. Mind you don’t go near 
them.” 

Johnny was silent; his father took him 
on his knee and gave him a simple, 
adapted-to-youth version of nihilists and 
their dynamic ways; he was troubled by 
the child’s unresponsive attention. He 
asked no questions; all his comment was 
an obedient, “‘No, sir, I won’t go!” mak- 
ing no sign of emotion over the atrocities 
of bombs and bomb-throwers. Winslow 
put him off his knee; and Johnny caught 
a mutter: “I believe she’s begun.” 

Johnny was glad to be free to run to 
his mother. Winslow’s harangue was re- 
peated with a child’s literalness, the tale 
ending: ‘And I didn’t say a word, mam- 
ma, like you said I never was to; I suppose 
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I might to papa, but I didn’t; he don’t 
know, mamma; you’ll have to tell him. He 
thinks our nice nihilists are wicked. He’s 
been told lies, I guess, just like he was 
*bout Mrs. Wiggins.” 

His mother kissed him. ‘‘That’s my 
own brave boy who can be trusted! Don’t 
tell any one; and if your papa wants you 
not to see Serge, all very well, don’t you 
go; I will get Serge what he needs.” 

But the sorrows of the poor and the 
wrongs of the misunderstood nihilists 
could only disturb a healthy child in pass- 
ing; Johnny-Ivan was too busy with his 
own crowded interests to be puzzled or 
saddened long. Besides his father and 
his mother, there were two other very 
dear friends of his in Fairport, before 
Peggy came. There was Michael, who 
was almost as splendid as Kaler. He was 
so strong he could wrestle with the colt 
and throw the colt. He never got cross; 
no, always smiling and pleasant and will- 
ing to let a boy ride behind him when he 
went after the cows. He used to be good 
to the horses. He would say in Russian, 
“Forward, my little Pigeons!” so much 
nicer than “G’lang” or “Gettup,” that 
Tim said. Johnny loved Michael. There 
was still another person of deep impor- 
tance in his little world, whom he loved— 
Aunty Winter. She lived, all by herself, 
in a beautiful big house, as big as Over- 
look; and she always gave a boy some- 
thing nice to eat. Likewise he enjoyed her 
conversation. ‘She seems such a sprightly 
lady,” he confided to his mother, in his lit- 
tle old-fashioned phraseology. 

Aunty Winter never had reveries, like 
his beautiful mother ; but all “‘grown-ups” 
appeared to have some difficulties of ap- 
proach. In Aunty Winter’s case, the 
blight on real enjoyment of her conver- 
sation came from solitaire. Often when 
Johnny called she would be busy with 
her cards spread before her, playing a 
most difficult game of solitaire, called 
Penelope’s Web. Later, when he was 
older and not so happy, she taught him 


the game. She used to say that John- 
ny Winslow was the only being she 
knew (herself excepted) who ever succeed- 
ed in conquering Penelope’s Web three 
times an evening. ‘In consequence,” said 
Mrs. Winter, with a curious little uplift- 
ing of her beautiful eyebrows, which all 
her friends knew as a kind of ironic paren- 
thesis around her marks of enthusiasm, 
“when Hopkins dies, I shall vote all my 
stock to make him the next president of 
the Old Colony !” 

If Johnny admired Mrs. Winter, he 
had company in plenty, though, perhaps, 
not such a plenty in the deeper feelings. 

Fairport admired Mrs. Winter, almost 
with abandon. It quoted her epigrams; 
it laughed itself into tears over her mim- 
icries; it praised her housekeeping and 
her lavish entertainments ; it accepted her 


‘loyally for its social leader; but there was 


always, deep down, an uneasy distrust. 
She was very good natured, but she “made 
fun” of people. And the gifted imitator 
of Luke Darrell driving a horse trade, or 
of old lady Carlisle who was deaf as a 
post but insisted on conversing at funer- 
als, might make the auditors of one joyous 
hour the subjects of another. So there 
was a reserve in Fairport’s affection, al- 
though none in either its admiration or 
its obedience. 

Mrs. Winter acted the first Lady of the 
Wardrobe, as well as many another ami- 
able réle toward the little boy. It was she 
who designed those suits of cotton or wool 
so nicely suited to the occasion that one 
would know that they must have origi- 
nated in the mind of a woman of tact. 
They were pretty, yet they were com- 
fortable, whereas the Princess Olga could 
think of nothing but a toilet of state, 
blue velvet and Irish point and a sash a 
boy couldn’t run in—if he did, it would 
trip him! Johnny’s mother was very glad 
to accept her friend’s kind offices. Nor did 
these stop at sailor suits and pea jackets 
and leather leggings; Mrs. Winter had a 
pair of fine eyes, always on scout duty for 
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loose buttons or rents. The result was 
that the friends of the family were rather 
bewildered by the good estate of Johnny’s 
clothes; but Mrs. Winter and the Wins- 
lows kept the secret to themselves. 

With Peggy’s coming, life grew even 
more interesting. Peggy had visited Mrs. 
Winter last summer, because there was 
yellow fever in Memphis where the Ruth- 
erfords lived; and this spring they came 
again, because Mrs. Winter was lonesome. 
Peggy’s mother was with her; she was 
sick and she used to lie on the sofa and 
write letters, every day, on a block, to 
Peggy’s papa. Peggy’s papa was a doc- 
tor and he wasn’t in the least afraid of 
yellow fever or anything else on earth. 
Peggy said so. Oh, he was a mighty 
brave man! So was Peggy brave; she 
could take a toad right up in her hand; 
she killed a garter snake with a stick; she 
never had a light burning in her room at 
night; down South, on her uncle’s plan- 
tation, she used to ride bareback ; and she 
had a little gun of her own and shot 
birds; and she pulled Johnny-Ivan’s tooth 
out with a string, by tying the string to 


the door-knob and slamming the door. It 
didn’t hurt so awful much; he didn’t cry. 


But he cried when he, himself, pulled out 


a big back tooth of Peggy’s the same way. 

Besides being so brave and so gifted, 
Peggy (although this mattered very little 
to Johnny-Ivan) was the prettiest girl in 
town; her hair wasn’t at all red, really; 
it was only a beautiful bright color, like 
the copper boiler in the kitchen; and she 
could wrinkle her forehead and make her 
whole scalp move up and down as if her 
hair were a cap. Johnny-Ivan often 
begged her to show him how to do this 
entrancing feat; but she said it was a 
“conjure trick,” and she couldn’t tell. 
Any one can see how absorbing Peggy’s 
society must be. 

In this wise did Johnny-Ivan grow up, 
lonely but not lonesome, taught by the 
careless but not unkindly tongue of his 
father’s domestics, finding, by the magic 
of a child’s alchemy, gold in everything, 
and being a loving and happy child, al- 
though his father and his mother had 
little happiness and less love in their re- 
lations. 


(To be continued ) 


A LAST WORD 
By Edith M. Thomas 


] BENT to hear if aught thou mightst require: 
“Yes, one thing only—but to me denied,” 
Thou saidst; the rest in smile and murmur died. 
To mystic-breathing embers sinks the fire; 
The watchful candle-rays the stars out-tire, 
When up from sleep thou comest, spirit-eyed, 
And with a smile thy lips again divide— 


“Yes, one thing,—Life!”—Death audits thy desire. 


The years speed on. They distance me from thee. 
(Or do they bring thee near?) Yet comes no day, 
Whether that day be touched to peace or strife, 
But I, as one that, on the fenceless sea, 

Would greet a sail that silent holds its way, 

Still greet thee gone afar—Hast thou found life? 


GETTING INTO PORT ARTHUR 


By Hector Fuller 


i“ ‘HE harbor of Cheefoo is very beau- 
tiful; rugged hills border the bay 
on three sides, seaward; the har- 

bor’s mouth is dotted with little islands; 
the waters of the bay are a wondrous 
blue, and to the eastward of the town 
there stretch away long reaches of sandy 
beach of the purest white, that sparkles 
and shimmers in the sun. 

As the correspondent, leaving this 
sandy beach, on which stood a small com- 
pany of his friends to bid him God-speed, 
turned his attention eastward, he could 
see in the bay the strange conglomeration 
of shipping he had to win past before 
striking the open sea. Here was an Aus- 
trian man-of-war close by a tall-masted, 
dainty barque belonging to the Standard 
Oil Company. (you meet them in all the 
ports of the world); there was a German 
gun-boat surrounded by junks and sam- 
pans, and here, hardby each other, lay two 
sister fighting-ships—surely the strangest 
sisters in the world. For while they were 
both built at Armstrong’s, in England, 
and are identical in every line from 
truck to keelson, one flew the Yellow 
Dragon of China, the other the rippling 
Stars and Stripes. Both ships had been 
built for Brazil; the United States 
bought hers and christened her the New 
Orleans, at the time of the Spanish War. 

When the correspondent shoved off 
from the shore in his wretched-looking 
sampan there was a fine breeze, and the 
sailor men among his friends had said: 
“The wind’ll freshen. Look out to-night. 
It gets mighty dirty in the Gulf at 
times.” But once the sampan was passed 


II. 
ACROSS THE GULF OF PE-CHI-LI 


the shipping, and the correspondent, 
standing in the bows of his cranky craft, 
had waved his helmet to the fellows he 
knew on board and who had been most 
kind to him, the wind drew ahead; and 
back and forth across the harbor’s mouth 
the sampan had to tack. 

Thus early in the voyage the adven- 
turer bound for Port Arthur learned that 
you can’t tack successfully with a Chi- 
nese sampan. They are flat-bottomed, 
with bluff bows that, when there is a swell 
on, hit the oncoming wave with a re- 
sounding spank and send the spray fly- 
ing high in showers. They will sail close 
to the wind, but they have no hold on the 
water, and as a consequence they make 
just a trifle more leeway than they do 
headway, and you are lucky if you don’t 
lose something of what you have gained 
on every board. 

She was an ugly-looking craft, this 
sampan. She had been scrubbed out the 
day before, but she smelt vilely and her 
sweetness was not helped by the thought- 
fulness of Sear Jin Chong, her head man 
—there were two of them, the other 
named Wong Foo Sung—who had put 
down some grass matting in the bottom 


of the tiny forward hold. She had two 


masts, the forward one a little bit of a 
stick hardly bigger than the walking- 
cane the correspondent now carries, the 
after one a spar about ten feet high. A 
little square yard was attached to 
halliards, which ran through a sheaveless 
block at the head of each mast, and the 
sails were held close to each mast by little 


‘strips of bamboo that ran from leach to 
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leach. The sails themselves were black 
with age, were ragged and greasy and 
ill-smelling, and among their patches 
could be noticed pieces of American flour 
sacks. 

The provisions the correspondent took 
with him consisted of tinned stuff ex- 
clusively—corned beef, sardines, tinned 
sausage and the like—stuff that required 
no cooking. He had one tin of cocoa and 
a tiny spirit lamp on which to boil water. 
The water he carried in bottles, just as 
he got it from the stores. 

All that glorious summer afternoon 
this man, impatient for the open sea— 
for it was on the cards that the customs 
authorities might stop him—beat about 
the harbor entrance, and it was only just 
before sundown that the wind cast off to 
the eastward and allowed him to round 
the big bluff that marks the westerly 
point of the harbor. By this time his pa- 
tience was about exhausted, and so he 
took out his sleeping-bag of canvas and 
turned in. 

To get down into the little hold was im- 
possible, and so, putting the loose boards 


which made the hatchway in place, he lay 
down on deck. It was not much trouble to 
go to bed. The canvas sleeping-bag con- 
tained one blanket, and the extra shirt 
and things that the correspondent car- 
ried made a fairly good pillow. He made 
his night toilet by buttoning up his coat, 
tucked his booted and gaitered feet under 
the cover and was soon fast asleep. 

He was awakened about eleven o’clock 
by the spray dashing into his face, and he 
sat up and looked about him. The wind, 
he found, had increased to half a gale, 
but the night was wonderfully clear and 
the heavens were radiant with stars. The 
sea was running high, the white horses 
prancing in the starlight and the old sam- 
pan pounding and slapping the waves 
so that her timbers groaned at every 
smack. For a while the lonely man lay 
silent under the vast arch of the heavens, 
practically alone on the open sea, for the 
sampan had made so much northing that, 
in the darkness, the land was out of 
sight. And as he looked at the stars he 
thought of Tennyson’s: 

* * * “the boundless plan 
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That makes you tyrants in your iron 
skies, 

Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and 
brand 

His nothingness into man.” 

It takes a starlit night on the open 
sea, alone, to make a chap feel how less 
than nothing he is in the Great Scheme 
of Things. 

It soon became evident that the two 
Chinese, who had taken alternate turns at 
steering and at trimming the crazy sheets, 
were a bit uneasy. They made a tack 
which in about half an hour brought the 
watchers on the sampan within sight of a 
headland to the westward. It was this 
they were trying to reach past. The 
sampan was a half-mile short of the point 
and the wind was drawing more and more 
ahead. The Chinese wanted to quit then, 
and run back to a cove they knew of, but 
the correspondent thought it an_ ill 
augury for his voyage to turn back un- 
less he must, and so he insisted on at least 
another tack. Around went the sampan; 
hung for a moment in the trough of the 
sea, shipped a little more water than was 
healthy for her and doused the Chinese 
well. They don’t like water, and grunted, 
uncomfortably. 

Soon it was plain that nothing was to 
be gained by the bucketing the boat was 
getting, and so the correspondent gave 
his men, by signs, to understand they 
could run before the wind to shelter. 

Disgusted, he went to sleep. 

Sunrise found the sampan safely at 
anchor in a little sheltered bay; outside 
the wind was howling merrily—from the 
wrong direction—and the sea was danc- 
ing. There was no venturing out yet, and 
so the correspondent had the boat pulled 
in to the beach and he went ashore to 
stretch his legs. He had to climb a stiff 
hill after he had a grateful plunge, and 
when he got to the top he saw on the next 
hill to him a large company of Chinese 
hurling down rocks, some four hundred 


feet to the beach below. They rolled 
them to the edge, and there was short 
slant and then the rock fell away sheer. 
Sometimes a rock would stick half way 
down the slant, and then a Chinese, on 
his hind quarters, would slide along un- 
til he reached the rock and kick it off. 
It was a fascinating thing to watch. One 
expected to see a man follow the rock 
every minute. 

While watching this and wondering 
whether he had not better go back to his 
boat and get breakfast he was startled to 
hear an English voice say: ‘Good morn- 
ing,” in perfectly matter of fact tones. 

He turned to see an Englishman stand- 
ing close behind him, who added: “Just 
come from Port Arthur?’ 

It turned out that the sampan had run 
into the bay, where many of the refugees 
from Dalny, Port Arthur and Newchang 
had come. When cards had been ex- 
changed—the stranger turned out to be 
E. S. Curtis, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, engaged in building a huge “‘go- 
down”? for the reception of oil. Mr. Cur- 
tis invited the correspondent to breakfast 
and he was glad to go. The curious thing 
was that Mrs. Curtis did not seem at all 
surprised at the intrusion of a flannel- 
shirted, sunburned stranger with a huge 
revolver strapped to his waist. 

There passed an hour of bully good 
talk—they had no soda, but sparklets 
make a fine substitute—and then Wong 
Foo Sung stuck his head in the door and 
said with a grin: 

“Fung how!” 

‘What does he say?” asked the corre- 
spondent of his host. 

“He says, ‘wind can do’,” replied Mr. 
Curtis, which, being interpreted, meant 
that the wind had changed and the voy- 
age might proceed. 

It was about seven o’clock when the 
cove was left behind and one caught the 
last glimpse of Mr. Curtis waving on the 
beach. 

But it seemed that the voyage was 
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destined to ill-luck, for in about two hours 
the wind died away altogether; the sun 
came out with fury, its heat augmented 
by reflection from the glassy sea, and al- 
though it was making progress to row 
along westward at about half a mile from 
the coast, it was so hot that the Chine 
were loath to touch the oar. 

So anxious was the voyager to get on 
that he thought to shame his men by tak- 
ing the oar himself. Sampans are pro- 
pelled by one big oar from the stern, and 
to use this oar is an art. However, this 
man took hold and soon got the hang of 
it, although he had the boat yawing 
about from port to starboard like a 
drunken sailor. And while he worked— 
worked till his hands were blistered and 
the perspiration ran in streams—Jin 
Chong and Wong Foo sat amidships and 
smoked and drank great bowls of steam- 
ing hot, ill-smelling tea. They seemed to 
like to see the white man work, and so he 
soon gave up trying to be the whole thing 
and put them back to labor. 

This was the program for all day. 
Creeping along the coast at a snail’s pace 
with absolutely nothing in sight but an 
occasional sea fowl and the rugged and 
picturesque rocks. One might have done 
justice to the beauties of the scene had 
there not been anxiety in other directions, 
for the coast here is very beautiful. The 
rocks are like onyx, running in strata of 
various colors, and sometimes the sun 
would strike a patch that dazzled like 
jewels. The brightest colors imaginable 
were in these rocks and in the deep shad- 
ows they showed a royal purple. 

About four in the afternoon when, in 
spite of constant urging, the men were so 
tired they could hardly row any more; 
when the utter calmness of the sea, the 
desolate silence, the loneliness of it all 
began to get on the nerves; when the cor- 
respondent, gazing at the oily waters, 
found himself half unconsciously recall- 
ing “The Ancient Mariner” and repeat- 
ing “The very sea did seem to rot,” he 


gave orders to turn into a little stretch 
of silvery sand, and there in the shade of 
the huge rocks he left the Chinese to rest 
while he stripped off and went for a 
bath. 

It would take a novelist to do justice 
to the beauty and the loneliness of this 
little cove on the coast of northern China, 
There was a jutting peninsula through 
which the waves had beaten a way, and 
now there stood a_ perfect archway 
through which one could see the coast 
stretching westward for miles, Under- 
foot, through the clear water, one could 
see strange creeping things; slimy béche- 
de-mer clinging to the rocks, or silvery 
fish in the deeper pools, The cliffs were 
crowded with sea fowl, and there were 
thousands of black ducks, who had evi- 
dently established here a permanent home. 

No wonder the man forgot for a time 
the strangeness of the errand he was on, 
and paddling about in the shade and the 
cool water, shook off his responsibilities, 
He was recalled to himself when he came 
back through the natural arch and looked 
toward the beach by seeing Wong Foo 
examining his clothes curiously, while 
Sear Jin Chong had the big revolver held 
fearsomely between thumb and finger. 
This would not do, so he hurried back to 
shore, and realizing that some one had to 
be “‘boss,” slapped one man and kicked 
the other and dared them with the most 
frightful penalties—which they could not 
understand—to touch anything belong- 
ing to him again. They only grinned, 
and so, to impress them, the lonely man 
took a shot at a mass of ducks, the report 
of the Colt sounding in that solitude like 
@ cannon. 

The moral effect might have been 
greater had he brought down a bird with 
the bullet. But he missed ! 

It was pretty hard to get along with 
these two Chinese, who seemed to misun- 
derstand swearing for compliments, but 
after a time the correspondent managed 
to make them understand that it was time 
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to be off, so, rather sullenly, they took 
to the oar again and west-by-north the 
voyage continued. 

A glorious sunrise awoke the corre- 
spondent early and the first thing he no- 
ticed was that the coast of China was now 
a hazy blue line, while to the northward 
there lay an island, a partly green cone 
rising sheer from the sea. It was soon ap- 
parent that a breeze, a favorable breeze, 
had sprung up during the night and had 
held well toward morning, but now it was 
calm again and once more the men had 
to row—“‘yolow” they called it. 

The sampan was in the Chang-san 
channel, and the island seemed only a few 
miles away, but hour after hour the men 
rowed and it seemed to get no nearer. 
The man was anxious to reach the island, 
because his water-bottles had smashed and 

‘he hoped to find a well, for he had only 
one bottle of distilled water left and he 
used most of that up making cocoa for 
breakfast. The tinned things he had to 
eat, too, were all salt and conducive to 
thirst, and the frightful heat from the 
glaring sun made much drinking a neces- 
sity. In the meantime the man was get- 
ting beastly lonely and simply ached for 
five minutes rational conversation with 
some one. A well-meaning friend who 
had bade him good-by on the Cheefoo 
beach had, at the last moment, thrust two 
books into his hands, and these, on ex- 
amination, proved to be Miss M. E. 
Braddon’s “To the Bitter End,” and 
‘“‘Her Fatal Secret,” by Bertha M. Clay. 
Now this man had been literary editor of 
his newspaper for years and had a taste 
in reading, but these novels, awful piffle 
as they were, he read two or three times. 
And even as he read he had wondered at 
the strange chance which led to a reading 
of how the noble lord met the farmer’s 
daughter by the old stile, away out here 
in the middle of the Pe-chi-li Gulf. 

He had read all the labels on his tinned 
goods; he had read a scrap of an Eng- 
lish paper in which something had been 


wrapped, and had corrected all the typo- 
graphical errors in it, and then in sheer 
despair he began to carry on one-sided 
conversations with the boatman, who must 
have thought him crazy. And then he re- 
called to mind what poctry he knew and 
recited that to Sear Jin, not much to his 
edification, but the Chinese really seemed 
to appreciate the rolling lines of Tenny- 
son’s “Revenge,” which he spouted from 
end to end. There seemed something ap- 
propriate in: 

“And the stars went down and the 
sun came out far above the summer 
sea” right in the midst of this waste of 
waters. 

It was about noon when the sampan 
touched at Tachu-Shan, or Great Bamboo 
Island, one of the largest of the Mia-tau 
group, and no sooner had the boat 
grounded on the shingly beach before the 
one family inhabiting the island flocked 
down to greet it. Such a family—there 
were about sixteen of them, of all ages 
and all degrees of dirtiness and all as 
naked as when they were born, their skins 
scaly and encrusted with dirt. They 
would not retire for anything the corre- 
spondent could make them understand, 
so, perforce, he had to strip and take his 
plunge in full view of them, and they 
seemed amused. The island, in spite of its 
sparse vegetation, supported a rather 
good looking herd of cattle, and when the 
correspondent saw the calves he thought 
at once of milk, and holding up silver 
money, he motioned to the islanders to 
get him some. He made them understand 
at last, but it seems that they knew noth- 
ing of milking. They did catch a likely 
looking cow under the intruder’s direc- 
tion, and he tied her to a post in the 
ground with a straw rope, got his cup 
from the sampan and tried to milk her. 

Probably no man had ever laid hands 
on this cow before. At any rate she 
bucked and plunged and kicked and 
snorted the while the islanders looked on 
and laughed, but milk—she would not 
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give a drop, and this for sheer contrari- 
ness, for her udders were filled. Perspir- 
ing and covered with cow hair he gave it 
up at last and went to the one well on the 
island for a drink. 

It proved to be a hole in the ground 
about fifteen or twenty feet deep, and the 
liquid it contained was green and foul and 
—looked poisonous. They drew up a 
bucket full for him and offered the mess 
with charming hospitality. It was like 
the stuff that Gunga Din carried in his 
water-skin—it ‘“‘was slimy and it stunk,” 
but it was all there was to be had, so the 
man boiled some of it over his spirit lamp 
and—it wasn’t so very nasty after all. 

Leaving Tachu-San, the sampan passed 
Hesper Rock to port and, taking ad- 
vantage of a slight breeze that had come 
or., the boat sailed a course that would 
have brought her past Hwang-Ching- 
Tau Island. About five in the afternoon, 
while the correspondent was dozing he 
heard an exclamation from Wong Foo, 
usually the silent one, and looking for- 
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ward saw the funnel of a steamer—un- 
doubtedly the Fawan, the despatch boat 
of the Chicago Daily News. There was no 
mistaking her. She had no masts and her 
one funnel, painted red and black, stuck 
up high in the air like the smokestack of 
a factory. She was in charge of Mr. 
Stanley Washburn, whom the correspond- 
ent had heard much about but had never 
met. 

The Fawan was a welcome sight, for 
the lonely correspondent was thirsty and 
the Fawan was gencrously supplied. Vi- 
sions of her trim cabin came before his 
eyes—there was an ice-chest, he knew, and 
beer, beer, cool beer in this awful heat. 
It was nectar from the Gods! 

But while he watched the Fawan with 
watering mouth Wong Foo crept for- 
ward and touched him on the shoulder 
and then pointed to the westward where 
the first signs of actual war were visible. 

Four grim, low-lying, black torpedo 
boats belonging to Japan! They moved 
along in royal fashion, noiseless, even, 
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swift, about two miles away, as if they 
were intent on going to the westward of 
Hwang-Ching-Tau. The correspondent 
surmised that those on board would be 
examining all the craft with glasses and 
so he ducked below into the ill-smelling 
hold, for the mere fact that a white man 
was on board a sampan out here would 
have been suspicious. And even as he 
watched these powerful engines of de- 
struction, their perfect alignment was 
broken and they dashed swiftly in differ- 
ent directions, each making for one of the 
large junks that lay nearly becalmed on 
the sea. 

Each one they boarded—this the cor- 
respondent saw through his binoculars— 
and searched for contraband of war. Nor 
did the Fawan escape, for one of the tor- 
pedo boats overhauled her and an officer 
went on board and searched her, and 
warned her skipper not to go farther to 
the eastward—toward Port Arthur. 

The little sampan was not touched, 
probably because she seemed too small to 
be anything but a fishing boat, and the 
torpedo boats, finishing their work, lined 
up again and moved off swiftly to the 
eastward and were soon out of sight. 

By this time the wind had died down 
utterly, and so the correspondent put into 
the little bay at Hwang-Ching-Tau and, 
sitting on the beach with the fishing vil- 
lagers around him, watched the Fawan. 
She seemed to be going away, bound for 
Chefoo, and his heart sank. Then she 
turned—yes she was coming in! And the 
correspondent hustling his tired boatmen 
made them “yolow” him off to where she 
was coming to an anchor: 

“Fawan, ahoy,” he cried. 
Stanley Washburn aboard?” 

A young chap in shooting costume ran 
aft: 

“Glad to see you, old man,” he said. 
“Come right aboard. Is there anything 
I can do for you? Heard you left Chee- 
foo three days ago.” 

“Yes,” said the dry-throated corre- 
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spondent, as he climbed over the bulwark 
and grasped the outstretched hand, “there 
is something you can do for me. I want a 
glass of good, cold beer.” 

“Awfully sorry, old man,” came the 
sorrowful reply, “but we finished the last 
of the Budweiser this afternoon.” 

There was soda on ice and there was 
Scotch, and soon the correspondent was 
at the Fawan’s hospitable table reveling 
in the spotless table-linen and the quiet 
deference of the clean Chinese waiters. 

There was an evening of bully good 
talk—talk of things that had been done; 
things that were yet to do, and the Faw- 
an’s log was produced so that the entry 
made that afternoon by the Japanese of- 
ficer of the torpedo boat might be seen. 

Because he was impatient to get on and 
would not miss a chance of a breeze the 
correspondent would not sleep on board, 
but at three in the morning he roused out 
his boatmen and started off again. But 
once at the outer edge of the tiny bay the 
wind was found to be dead ahead, and 
there followed hour after hour of dreary 
tacking about the harbor’s mouth; tack- 
ing that did not gain a foot for the sam- 
pan. Perhaps the correspondent might 
have persisted all day had it not been for 
the Fawan lying there in the harbor, but 
the thought of the welcome that was wait- 
ing and the good dinner and the jolly 
company—it was too much; and so about 
noon back went the sampan alongside the 
Fawan again. 

There followed one of those afternoons 
that deserves to and always will be written 
down as red-letter hours. There was a call- 
ing away of a long boat and a bully tramp 
over the rugged hills of Hwang-Ching- 
Tau, and from the top of one of the tall- 
est hills looking seaward the Japanese tor- 
pedo boats were seen once more as they 
hunted down junks in their search for 
contraband. And by and by they came 
down a rocky way into a peaceful little 
bay, whose waters were deliciously green 
and cool and whose beach was the whitest 
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sand, and they stripped off again like 
country boys going in the “crick” and 
took a grateful plunge and sat, nude and 
happy, on the soft sand and talked and 
breathed Romance. 

And they sent the Chinese boy back to 
the Fawan with a note to the skipper ask- 
ing him to send some tiffin, and because 
they were newspaper men, of course they 
had no lead-pencils and had to write the 
note on a card with the soft end of a re- 
volver bullet. And while they got sun- 
burned so that their backs were blistered, 
the man came with the basket and there 
was ice and things in bottles and—alto- 
gether it was a clean, joyous day! 

And when the Fawan went out on her 
way back to Cheefoo she gave the sampan 
a tow for a mile into the open water, and 
when the towline was cast off and the 
breeze came up fair for that hazy penin- 
sula, only about thirty miles away, and the 
correspondent hoisted his American flag, 
the white men on the Fawan gave the 
lonely man a cheer and watched him go 
with misgivings that he was going to 
prison—perhaps to death. 

But there was laughter and gladness in 
the hearts of all of them. 

All night onward through a beating 
sea, the worst the sampan had encountered 
yet; and when dawn came up the shadow 
of Reek Rock lay on the sampan’s bow. 
Directly ahead stretched the broad girth 
of the Liao-tung peninsula, a mass of 
ragged coast-line, the theater of war, but 
looking eminently peaceful in the morning 
haze. 

The correspondent was standing down 
in the hold, his spirit lamp was burning, 
he was making the last cup of cocoa he ex- 
pected to have for some time, for if he was 
to play hide and seek among these hills 
he must have some breakfast to do it on. 

“Huu-h,” came an articulate grunt 
frem Sear Jin Chong, who, with a star- 
tled look on his face, pointed to two ugly 
terpedo boats that lay close in to the 
shore, scarce half a mile away. 
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It looked as if they on board must see 
the sampan, there would be inquiries, im- 
prisonment ; an end of the enterprise. But, 
just then, down from the hills came one of 
those thick, impenetrable fogs so common 
in these parts and it fell like a drop cur- 
tain, shutting out the vessels of war as if 
they were not there. 

At once Wong Foo had stripped him- 
self of his clothes and was overboard into 
about four feet of water. The bottom was 
full of sharp and jagged rocks and the 
boat dare not venture any nearer. The 
correspondent, reluctantly leaving many 
things behind him, including his big re- 
volver, mounted on the shoulders of the 
Chinese and was carried ashore. Here was 
a cleft between the walls of the cliff, and 
into this the correspondent crept and 
waited while Wong Foo brought off his 
cocoa and a tin of corned beef and some 
beans, on which he broke his fast. 

Sitting there in the cleft, awed by the 
silence and the solitude and the evident 
proximity of danger, the correspondent 
tried to make the Chinese understand that 
they should go back to Hwang-Ching- 
Tau and should return in two days. He 
tried to explain to them that it meant fifty 
dollars extra to them if they came back 
in the appointed time. They nodded as if 
they understood ; grinned expansively and 
looked with apprehension at the veil that 
hid the torpedo boats. 

The correspondent shock hands with 
both of them—it really felt like parting 
from friends—and turned to climb the 
cliff into the unknown land. 

Half way up the toilsome way he turned 
and looked back. Above the fog the fun- 
nels of the torpedo boats were visible. The 
sampan had hoisted its sails and was kit- 
ing out to sea. 

Alone in a strange land! It made a man 
feel like a burglar to be about this early 
in the morning. It was impossible to climb 
up where he had landed and so the corre- 
spondent had to retrace his steps and walk 
along the beach until he discovered a 
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practicable place. He soon got on top of 
the hills and found himself close to a lit- 
tle settlement, evidently of Chinese farm- 
ers; mud huts, stone huts and grass huts, 
and from each kind issued forth dogs of 
every description who barked at him fero- 
ciously. He began to wish he had not left 
his gun behind. It was a case where dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor, and so 
he ducked and slid into a ravine and fol- 
lowed it downward until after some two 
hours’ hard walking he came out on the 
beach of a bay. At that time he did not 
know what bay it was. He had studied his 
chart assiduously, but he had done his 
navigation with a pocket compass and he 
might be, easily, fifty miles out in his 
reckoning. He decided, however, that it 
was Louisa Bay, and this it afterward 
proved to be. 

Now, filled as he had been with Japan- 
ese tales, of how Port Arthur was block- 
aded ; how the place was suffering for pro- 
visions; how Russia’s navy had been put 
quite out of business, it was not strange 
that the torpedo boats he had seen close 
in to the coast should have been taken for 
Japanese. 

But hardly had he got to a point over- 
looking the waters of Louisa Bay before 
he saw coming around the point eight 
ships of war, moving majestically and 
with grim suggestion of power; two cruis- 
ers, two torpedo boat destroyers and four 
torpedo boats. He thought they were 
Japanese, too, until moving across the bay 
they anchored in perfect order and their 
ensigns blew out to the breeze, the Rus- 
sian red cross of St. Andrew on a white 
field. 

Keeping out of the way and getting his 
bearings by compass the correspondent 
turned eastward, determined to make his 
way across the peninsula toward Port 
Arthur. The country was a succession of 
hills and on every hill there was a company 
of white-frocked soldiers of Russia, sig- 
naling or digging entrenchments or plac- 
ing guns. At the foot of many hills there 


were carefully placed barbed-wire entan- 
glements and stakes driven into the 
ground, while the things that looked like 
sheep paths up the sides of the hills turned 
out, on close inspection, to be rifle-pits, 
with an embankment inside on which the 
firing soldiers could kneel. 

More than once this first day as a com- 
nany, sometimes a regiment of infantry 
came striding across the country, the cor- 
respondent had to dodge behind rocks or 
sink into the tall grass until the danger 
was past, and then he went on again, ever 
eastward, looking for Port Arthur and 
wondering if he had been seen by the sol- 
diers and was being stalked. 

It was nearing night when, tired and 
hungry and thirsty, with feet sore, and 
boots and gaiters sadly cut on the sharp 
rocks, that he came to the crest of a hill 
about five hundred feet high, from which, 
through his glasses, he could see the line 
of massive fortifications and even look into 
the bay of Port Arthur itself. 

It presented a busy scene. Battleships 
were in the docks and it was evident that 
a crowd of men were at work on them. 
The streets, far from being deserted, 
seemed thronged with people, and he could 
see carriages driven furiously here and 
there. Then it came to him that the stories 
told by the Japanese that the bombard- 
ment of the town had caused the place to 
be deserted were no more true than the 
other stories. 

Along the line of fortifications sentries 
were everywhere. The correspondent had 
an idea that if he got into the town he 
would find some Englishman or American 
who would shelter him, and he tried to get 
through. Once he crawled more than a 
mile through a field of millet and heard 
the challenge of the sentry, as a patrol 
passed him, but further than this he could 
not go, and so turned back reluctantly. 

The sun was down by now and it was 
cooler, but the correspondent was tired 
and considered himself fortunate when he 
came to a Chinese village tucked in be- 
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tween two hills. They were a dirty lot, 
these Chinese. They crowded around the 
stranger, and the aroma was frightful. 
They, like curious children, felt the leather 
of his gaiters, examined the watch on his 
wrist, insisted on looking through his 
binoculars. They felt the texture of his 
clothes and tapped his empty water-can- 
teen and laughed. By dint of much jabber 
and many signs, the most potent among 
which was the holding of a Mexican silver 
dollar, he got them to understand that he 
wanted something to eat and they brought 
him rice which was dirty and corn cake 
which was sour. 

He saw chickens in the village and made 
signs that he wanted eggs. They laughed 
their comprehension of his pantomime and 
brought ,him eggs, but alas they were 
Chinese eggs—two years old or there- 
abouts and unfit for Christian consump- 
tion. At last he made them understand, 
and they brought him ten eggs, fairly 
fresh, for his dollar, and he promptly 
cracked the small ends on a stone and ate 
the ten of them. They were meat and 
drink to him. Then, because he did not 
like their evident envy of what Wemmick 
would have called his “portable prop- 
erty,” he left them, gave them a false cast 
as to the direction he was going and, hunt- 
ing a solitary ravine, found a fairly 
smooth, large rock and chose it as his bed 
for the night. 

One doesn’t sleep late in Dame Nature’s 
bedchamber, and as soon as the bed-cover 
—the sky—began to grow light the cor- 
respondent was on his fect and going back 
approximately over the same ground he 
had come. All day he ploughed his way 
over the rocks and over the hills; all day 
playing a dangerous game of hide-and- 
seek with the Russian soldiery, until about 
two o'clock he came once more back to 
Louisa Bay. 

Walking with circumspection along the 
beach he came to where a number of large 
Chinese junks were being unladen by Rus- 


sian soldiers. They had evidently arrived 
from Newchang or Cheefoo during the 
night before; they were loaded with stores 
which, transhipped into carts, were being 
hurried off in the direction of Port Ar- 
thur. Perched on one of the junks was a 
Russian officer, looking eminently cool 
neat and gentlemanlike in his spotless uni- 
form. He was superintending the unload- 
ing. 

The correspondent got out of his neigh- 
borhood—back to the place where he 
landed, in hope that the sampan would be 
there, but it was not, and so the corre- 
spondent turned his face toward the bay 
again in the faint hope that there he 
might secure a sampan—steal it if neces- 
sary—and get away at night. It was an 
easy matter to sail one alone back to Chee- 
foo. 

But as he trudged along—getting in- 
different to danger by now—he saw com- 
ing in his direction a full regiment of 
Russian infantry. There was only one 
chance not to be seen and that was to get 
up a hill. Up he went, the quicker for his 
practice of the last few days, and always 
wondering whether the soldiers beneath 
him would notice him. He gave little 
thought to the hill itself. He was on top; 
he was over; he looked up, and there, not 
five hundred yards away, stood a regiment 
of soldiers stripped to the waist and dig- 
ging entrenchments. They saw him about 
the same time that he saw them. It was a 
question who was the most amazed. 

For the luckless correspondent there 
was no place to run even if he had thought 
of running. It seemed a dime-novelish and 
impossible sort of thing to do outside of a 
cheap melodrama, but he drew his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and held it aloft 
as a sort of flag of truce—and he wished 
that it might have been cleancr. 

Then he marched toward the soldiers, 
wondering what he should say, and real- 
izing that the “bright eyes of danger” 
were shining full in his face. 


(To be continued) 
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AVE Murray leaned back in his 
'D) chair and looked thoughtfully at 
the young man before him. 

“So you have run up against an unan- 
swerable argument?” he remarked. 

“It seems so to me,” said the inexperi- 
enced Owen Ross. 

“My dear boy,” asserted Murray, “in 
the life insurance business the only un- 
answerable argument is a physician’s re- 
port that the applicant is not a good 
risk. What is the particular thing that 
has put you down and out?” 

“Faith,” replied the young man; “just 
plain faith in the Almighty. Perhaps, 
some time in your career, you have run 
across a religious enthusiast whe consid- 
ers it a reflection on the all-secing wisdom 
of the Almighty to take any measures for 
his own protection or the protection of 
his family.” 

“T have,” admitted Murray, “but gen- 
erally it has been a woman.” 

“This is a man,” said Ross; ‘‘a sincere, 
devout man. If he were a hypocrite, tt 
would be different, but it is a matter of 
religious conviction—a principle of faith 
—with him to trust in the Lord. Life in- 


surance he considers almost sacrilegious— 
an evidence of man’s doubt in the wisdom 
of his Maker, and an attempt, in his puny, 
insignificant way, to interfere with the 
plans of the Great Master. To all argu- 
ments he replies, ‘The Lord will provide 
for His children.’ ” 

“And you consider that unanswer- 
able?” asked Murray. 

“In his case, yes. Even his wife is un- 
able to move him, although she wants in- 
surance as a provision for the future of 
the children and was instrumental in get- 
ting me to talk to him. How would you 
answer such a contention as that?” 

“I wouldn’t answer it; I would agree 
with him.” 

“And give up?” 

“Quite the contrary. While there can 
be no doubt that he is right as far as he 
goes, he does not go far enough. I would 
turn his own argument against him.” 
Murray leaned forward in his chair and 
spoke with earnest deliberation. “The 
Lord provides for His children through 
human instrumentality. Why should not 
the man be the human _ instrument 
through which the Lord provides for that 
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man’s family? The Lord does not directly 
intervene—at least, not in these days. If, 
in the hour of extremity, an unexpected 
legacy should come to relieve the neces- 
sities of that man’s family, he would say 
the Lord had provided. But it would be 
through human _ instrumentality: the 
legacy, and the method and law by which 


it reached them, would be essentially hu- - 


man. If, when poverty knocks at the 
door, some generous philanthropist were 
moved to come to their relief, he would 
hold again that the Lord had provided; 
if some wealthy relative sought them out, 
it would be through the intervention of 
the Lord; if, through his own wise action, 
they are saved from want, is he more than 
the human instrument through which the 
Lord provides? May not an insurance 
company be the chosen instrument? I say 
this with all due reverence, and it seems 
to me to answer his objections fully. Is it 
only in unforeseen ways that He cares for 
His children? Has He nothing to do with 
those cases in which reasonable precau- 
tions are taken by the children them- 
selves?” 

Ross, the young solicitor, looked at his 
chief with unconcealed admiration. 

“By George!’ he exclaimed, “you’ve 
got the theory of this business down toa 
science. Ill try the man again.” 

“It’s not a business,” retorted Murray: 
somewhat warmly, for this was a point 
that touched his pride; “it is a profession 
—at least, it lies with the man himself to 
make it a business or profession, accord- 
ing to his own ability and character. 
There are small men who make a business 
of the law, and there are great men who 
make a profession of it; there are doctors 
to whom medicine is a mere commercial 
pursuit, and there are doctors to whom it 
is a study, a science, a profession. You 
may make of life insurance a cheap busi- 
ness or you may make of it a dignified 
profession: you may be a mere annoying 
canvasser, or you may be a man who com- 
mands respect; but, to be really success- 


ful, you must have, or acquire, a techni- 
cal knowledge of the basis of insurance, 
a knowledge of law, and, above all, a 
knowledge of human nature, and even 
that will avail little if you are not tem- 
peramentally suited to the work. You 
can no more make a good insurance man 
of unpromising material than you can 
make a good artist.” 

Ross caught some of the enthusiasm 
and earnestness of Murray, and uncon- 
sciously straightened up. 

“You have made me look at the subject 
from a new point of view,” he said. “I 
confess I was rather ashamed of the solic- 
iting part of the work at first—felt a 
good deal like a cripple selling pencils to 
support a sick wife.” 

“And very likely you acted like it,” 
remarked Murray, “in which case the 
people you approached would so class 
you. It isn’t necessary to have the ‘iron 
nerve,’ so long identified with that branch 
of the work; it isn’t even helpful, for it 
makes a man unpopular, and the most 
successful men are the most popular ones. 
You’ve lost ground when you _ have 
reached a point where any man you 
know is not glad to see you enter his 
office. At the same time,” musingly, 
“nerve and persistence become forc- 
thought and wisdom when time proves 
you were right. I have known of cases 
where a man afterward thanked the so- 
licitor who had once made life a burden 
to him; but it is always better to change 
a man’s mind without his knowledge.” 

“Rather difficult,” laughed Ross. 

“But it has been done,” said Murray. 
“As a matter of fact, you are working to 
save men and women from their own self- 
ishness or heedlessness. If you think of 
that, you will be more convincing and will 
raise your work to the dignity of a pro- 
fession: if you think only of the com- 
missions, you will put yourself on the 
level of the shyster lawyer whose interest 
centers wholly in the fees he is able to get 
rather than in the cases he is to try. 
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There are pot-boilers in every business 
and every profession, but success is not 
for them: they can’t see beyond the needs 
of the stomach, and the man who works 
only for his belly never amounts to much. 
He will stoop to small things to gain a 
temporary advantage, never seeing the 
future harm he is doing; he is the kind of 
a man who hopes to rise by pulling others 
down. Remember, my boy, that insinua- 
tions as to the instability of a rival com- 
pany invariably make a man suspicious 
of all: when you have convinced him that 
the rival’s proposition and methods are 
not based on sound financial and business 
principles, you have more than half con- 
vinced him that yours aren’t, either, and 
that very likely there is something radi- 
cally wrong with the whole blame sys- 
tem.” 

“I’m glad you spoke of that,” said 
Ross. ‘There have been cases where in- 
sinuations have been made against our 
company, and I have been tempted to 
fight back the same way. A man is at a 
disadvantage when he is put on the de- 
fensive and is called upon to produce evi- 
dence of what ought to be a self-evident 
proposition.” ; 

“Never do it, unless the question is put 
to you directly,” advised Murray. “You 
must defend yourself when attacked, but, 
in every other case, go on the assump- 
tion that your company is all right, and 
that everybody knows it is all right. The 
late John J. Ingalls once said, ‘When 
you have to offer evidence that an egg is 
good, that egg is doubtful, and a doubt- 
ful egg is always bad.’ It’s worth re- 
membering. Many a man is made doubt- 
ful of a good proposition by ill-advised 
efforts to prove it is good.” 

“If that is invariably truc,’’ with a 
troubled scowl, “I fear I have made some 
mistakes.” 

“The man who thinks he makes no mis- 
takes seldom makes anything clse.” 

Ross brightened perceptibly at this. 

“You’ve made them yourself?” he 
asked. 
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“Lots of them,” replied Murray, and 
then he added whimsically: “Once I 
placed a risk that meant a two hundred- 
dollar commission for me, and my wife 
and I went right out and ordered two 
hundred dollars’ worth of furniture and 
clothes. The risk was refused, and I 
never got the commission.” 

Ross laughed. 

“I’m beginning to develop enthusiasm 
and pride in the business—I mean pro- 
fession.” 

“Qh, call it a business,” returned Mur- 
ray, “but think of it as a profession. It’s 
the way you regard it yourself that 
counts, and you can’t go far astray in 
that if you stop to think what is required 
of a good insurance man. Sterling in- 
tegrity, for one thing, and tact and judg- 
ment. A man who brings in a good ten 
thousand-dollar risk is more valuable than 
the man who brings in one hundred thou- 
sand dollars that is turned down by the 
physicians or at the home office. And the 
first requisite for advancement is abso- 
lute trustworthiness. There are tempta- 
tions, even for a solicitor—commission re- 
bates to the insured that are contrary to 
the ethics of the business—and there are 
greater temptations higher up. You will 
learn, as in no other line, that a man 
wants what he can’t get, even if he didn’t 
want it when he could get it, and he will 
pay a high price for what he wants. Col- 
lusion in a local office might give it to 
him, in spite of all precautions taken; 
such collusion might be worth ten thou- 
sand dollars to a man who had no record 
of refusal by other companies against 
him, and ten thousand dollars could be 
split up very nicely between the local 
agent and the company’s physician. So 
integrity, unswerving integrity is rated 
exceptionally high, and the least sus- 
picion of trickery or underhanded deal- 
ing may keep a capable man on the low- 
est rung of the ladder for all time, even 
if it doesn’t put him out of the busi- 
ness entirely. You are paid to protect 
your company, so far as lies in your 
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“PERHAPS I CAN ARRANGE IT,” HE SAID AT LAST 
“IN WHAT COMPANY IS HE INSURED?” 
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power, and to get business by all honor- 
able means; if you resort to dishonorable 
means, even in your company’s interests, 
there is always the suspicion that you will 
use the same methods against its interests 
whenever that may be to your personal 
advantage.” 

Owen Ross pondered this deeply on his 
way home. It gave a new dignity to his 
occupation. He had taken up insurance 
because it happened to be the only avail- 
able opening at a time when he was out 
of employment. He had been a clerk for 
a big corporation that had recently com- 
bined two branch offices, thus materially 
reducing its office force, and Ross had 
been one of those to suffer. His father, 
a prosperous merchant, had expressed 
himself, when consulted, in this way : 

“TI will give you a place here whenever 
that is necessary to enable you to live, 
but I would prefer that you should com- 
plete your preliminary business training 
under some one else. No boy can con- 
sider himself a success until he has proved 
his independence, and no boy can be sure 
he has proved -that until he has made a 
secure place for himself outside the family 
circle.” 

So Ross, being wise enough to see the 
reason and justice of this, endeavored to 
show his independence by securing a posi- 
tion with Murray. And, although fairly 
successful from the start, he was only 
just beginning to take a real interest in 
his work. Murray liked him and encour- 
aged him: there was, he thought, the mak- 
ing of a good and successful man in him, 
and he frequently went to considcrable 
trouble to explain the theory and practice 
of insurance. Then, too, he knew that 
Ross had married just before he lost his 
cther position, and that he was living in 
a modest little flat on his own earnings, 
in spite of the fact that he had a father 
who would be much more ready to assist 
him financially than he was to take him 
into his own office at that particular time. 
In fact, the elder Ross was quite willing 


that his son and his son’s wife should live 
with him, holding only that the family 
influence should not extend to his first 
business connections, but Owen deemed the 
flat a necessary evidence of his independ- 
ence. 

“Tl get that sanctimonious optimist 
to-morrow,” he mused, as he walked 
along. “He can’t answer those argu- 
ments that Murray gave me. He is con- 
tent because the Lord will provide, but 
why may not I be the human instrument 
through which the Lord makes provision? 
That sounds presumptuous, but why not? 
Hasn’t He provided for others in just 
this way? Hasn’t many a man, convinced 
against his will, protected the future of 
those he loved barely in time?” He 
laughed quietly at a thought that oc- 
curred to him. “If this man should be in- 
sured to-morrow and die the next day,” he 
went on, “he would think the Lord had 
provided, but if he has to pay the pre- 
miums for twenty years, he’ll think it all 
very human. I’m beginning to under- 
stand him.” 

He was still smiling at this quaint 
conceit when he entered his flat and was 
informed by his wife that Mrs. Becker 
had been there to see him. Mrs. Becker 
was a woman who did washing and occa- 
sional cleaning for them. 

“To see me!” he exclaimed. 
her dealings are all with you.” 

“It has something to do with insur- 
ance,” his wife explained. “She knows 
you’re in that business, of course, and 
she is in deep distress. She was crying 
when she was here this afternoon, but I 
couldn’t understand what the trouble 
was. She said she’d come back this even- 
ing.” 

Ross puzzled over this a good deal dur- 
ing dinner, and even tried to get some 
additional information by questioning 
his wife closely. Exactly what did the 
woman say? Her words might be “all 
Greek” to his wife and still be intelligi- 
ble to him, if only she could repeat them. 


“Why, 
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“But I can’t,” she insisted. “I was so 
sorry for her and so helpless that I really 
didn’t hear it all, anyway. I only know 
that it had something to do with an appli- 
cation or a premium or a policy, and 
her husband is very sick and she needs 
money.” 

Ross began to speculate. The igno- 
rant have strange ideas of insurance, and 
very likely this woman thought she could 
insure a dying husband. His backbone 
began to stiffen at once. Of course such 
a thing was actually, as well as ethically, 
impossible, but it was going to be a very 
difficult matter to explain it to her, and 
he anticipated a distressing scene. His 
wife was interested in the woman, spoke 
frequently of her hardships and her 
courage, and had helped her to such 
trifling extent as they could afford. No 
doubt the woman had some wild notion 
that he, being an insurance man, could 
do this for her and would do it as a mat- 
ter of charity. Ethical questions do not 
trouble such people. 

When she came, he was prepared for a 
request that was impossible in honor and 
in fact, and he was ready to refuse it 
with such gentleness as he deemed due to 
a weary and desperate woman who did 
not realize what she was asking—the gen- 
tleness of sympathy coupled with the 
firmness of principle. Ross was a young 
man, inclined to exaggerate the impor- 
tance and difficulties of problems that 
confronted him, and he was disconcerted 
when he found that he had made an error 
in the basis from which he had reached 
his conclusion; the woman did not wish 
to insure a dying husband, but to pro- 
tect insurance he already carried. 

“Ob, good Mr. Ross,” she wailed, “you 
must fix it for me some way. If we don’t 
pay to-morrow, we'll lose everything. 
And we haven’t the money, Mr. Ross, not 
enough to pay the doctor even, and it’s 
worrying Peter more than the sickness. 
But you can fix it for us—of course you 
can fix it for us,” with appealing hope- 
fulness. 


“Sit down, Mrs. Becker, and tell me 
about it,” he urged. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

She sank into a chair, and looked at 
him with anxious, tearful doubt and 
hope. Worn out with work and watch- 
ing, she was a prey to conflicting emo- 
tions. Never doubting that he could 
help her, she feared he might refuse. 
Her anxiety was pitiable, and it was some 
time before he could get the details of 
the story from her. Finally, however, 
he learned that in more prosperous days 
her husband had insured his life for five 
thousand dollars, and, even in adversity, 
had succeeded in keeping up the pay- 
ments, until stricken by this last illness. 
The sum that he had saved up for the 
next premium—the one due the follow- 
ing day—had been used for medicines 
and other necessaries, and now he was 
near to death. The doctor held out no 
hope; he might live a few days, but 
hardly more than that, for he was slowly 
but surely sinking. Until the previous 
night, when there came a turn for the 
worse, his recovery had been confidently 
expected, and his wife had worried little 
about the premium; the insurance com- 
pany would be glad to take it when he 
was well. 

“But he worried,” she said, with un- 
conscious pathos; “he worried and asked 
about it until—he couldn’t any more. 
He’s too sick to know now. But,” hope- 
fully, “‘he’ll understand when I tell him 
it’s all right.” 

Ross was as much distressed as the 
woman, but he could give her little com- 
fort. He could protect the insurance 
only by paying the premium himself, and 
he was not able to do that. Still, almost 
all policies provided for the payment of 
something proportionate to the amount 
paid in, even when the premiums were 
not kept up, so— He paused uncom- 
fortably at this point, for the woman’s 
attitude and expression had changed 
from tearful anxiety to dull, sullen sus- 
picion. She did not believe him; hke all 
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insurance men, he was ready to seize any 
opportunity to defraud her; she was 
helpless and a rich company would take 
advantage of her helplessness. 

“You can get the money, Owen,” his 
wife urged, almost in tears herself. 

“T’ll_ pay it back to you—when he 
dies!” cried the woman, and Ross gave 
her a quick glance. It seemed heartless, 
but he saw it was not. The woman was 
tried beyond her endurance; she, with her 
two children, faced a future that was ab- 
solutely devoid of hope; she was sick, 
wretched, despairing, and the husband 
she had striven so hard to keep with her 
was already beyond recall. She spoke 
of his approaching death merely as 
something certain, that could not be pre- 
vented and that force of circumstances 
compelled her to consider. She had to 
think for herself and children, plan for 
herself and children, even at this fearful 
time, for there was no one to do it for 
her, no one to relieve her of any part of 
the burden. The problem of the larder 
and the problem of burial would confront 
her simultaneously; she had to face these 
cold, hard, brutal facts, in spite of the 
grief and sorrow of the moment. 

All this Ross saw and appreciated, and 
he gave his attention to various possible 
ways of raising the necessary money. 

“Perhaps I can arrange it,” he said at 
last. “In what company is he insured?” 

It proved to be his own company. In- 
stantly, his talk with Murray flashed 
through his mind. ‘You are paid to pro- 
tect your company, so far as lies in your 
power,” Murray had said. Absolute loy- 
alty to its interests was imperative. 
Would it be honorable for him to enter 
into any arrangement with this woman 
that would cost his company money? 
Had he any right to do more than the 
company would do itself? What would be 
thought of an employe in any other line 
of business who advanced money that was 
to be used to the financial disadvantage of 
his employer, however proper it might be 
in the case of some one else? 


“I can do nothing,” he announced 
shortly. 

“Oh, Owen!” cried his wife reproach- 
fully. 

“It is impossible!” he insisted. “If it 
were a proper thing to do, Murray would 
do it for her himself.” 

“Mr. Murray doesn’t understand the 
situation,” urged his wife. 

“Murray would understand my situa- 
tion and his,” he returned. ‘“‘We are 
taking money from this company, we are 
its trusted agents, and we can not do any- 
thing that would be to its disadvantage. 
It is a matter of business integrity.” 

The woman did not weep now, but the 
look she gave him haunted him all that 
night. And his wife’s entreaties and re- 
proaches added to his unhappiness. 

“Why, Jennie,’ he explained, “I 
stand alone between the company and a 
loss of over four thousand dollars. I 
know that this man is dying; I know 
that, if I pay this premium, the company 
will have to pay out the full amount of 
the insurance within a few days; I know 
that the premiums paid to date amount 
to only about five hundred or six hun- 
dred dollars, which, under the terms of 
the policy, the woman will not wholly 
lose. For me, an employe, to conspire to 
get the rest of the money for her would 
be like taking it from the cash drawer. 
I won’t do it; I can’t do it after Murray’s 
talk to me to-day about business integ- 
rity !” 

“The company can afford it,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Ross, “and the woman needs 
it so badly.” 

“There are lots of companies and in- 
dividuals who could afford to let the 
woman have five thousand dollars,” re- 
plied Ross. 

Still, Mrs. Ross could not understand. 
If he had been willing to pay the pre- 
mium to another company, why not to 
his own? 

“Resign and pay it!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, feeling that she had solved the 
problem; but that was a greater sacrifice 
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than he was prepared to make. He was 
sincerely sorry for the woman; the case 
was on his mind all the following morn- 
ing; but Murray’s talk had made a deep 
impression. This was one of the severe 
temptations of the business—the more 
severe because there was no question of 
corruption, but only of sympathy, in it. 
Such, he had read, were the temptations 
that led men of the best intentions astray 
in many of the affairs of life. 

He was thinking of this when he called 
to see the “sanctimonious optimist”; he 
was thinking of it when he advanced the 
arguments Murray had given him; he 
was still thinking of it when the man said 
he was almost convinced and would tele- 
phone him after talking with his wife. 


Consequently, this success failed to elate. 


him. 

“The law of humanity,” he told him- 
self, ‘is higher and more sacred than the 
law of business.” 

He had walked unconsciously in the di- 
rection of his father’s office, and, still ar- 
guing with himself, he went in. 

“Father,” he said, “I want to borrow 
a hundred dollars.”” The premium was a 
little more than that, but he could sup- 
ply the balance. 

“For what?’ asked the senior Ross. 

“There is something I may wish to 
do,” was the enigmatical reply. “I will 
repay it as rapidly as possible.” 

“Commissions few and small?” laughed 
the senior Ross. “Well, a young man 
never finds out exactly what he’s worth 
while working for a relative or a friend, 
so this experience ought to be valuable.” 

Still undecided, but with the money in 
his pocket, Ross left his father’s office 
and went to his own. He wanted to pay 
that premium, but it seemed to him a 
very serious matter, ethically and actu- 
ally. The woman faced a future of pri- 
vation; he faced what seemed to him a 
crisis in his business career. He revolted 
at the thought of being false to his em- 
ployer, but to let the woman suffer would 
be heartless. 


“A letter for you, Ross,” said one of 
the clerks, as he entered the office. “Your 
wife left it.” ' 

He: opened it with nervous haste, and 
a notice of a premium due dropped out. 

“You must find some way to help this 
woman, Owen,” his wife wrote. “I went 
to see her to-day, and the situation is piti- 
able. She has used up every cent she had 
and is in debt. Her husband is conscious 
at intervals, and he looks at you so wist- 
fully, so anxiously, that it makes your 
heart bleed. Oh! if I could only tell him 
that the insurance was all right! It 
would give him peace for the little time 
that is left to him on this earth. Owen! 
resign, tf necessary, but do what I ask!” 

Ross crumpled the note in his hand and 
walked into Murray’s private office. 

“Mr. Murray,” he said, “please accept 
my verbal resignation.” 

“What's the matter?” asked Murray. 

“I have no time to explain now,” said 
Ross. “I want to be released from my 
obligations to the company at once.” 

“You’re excited,” said Murray. 
down! Now, what’s the matter?” 

Ross hesitated a moment, and then 
blurted out the whole story. 

“You wish to pay this premium?” 
asked Murray. 

“I’m going to pay it!” said Ross defi- 
antly. “It will stick the company for 
more than four thousand dollars, but I’m 
going to pay it!” 

“And you wish to resign in order that 
you may do it honorably?” 

“Yes,” 

“Pay it?? said Murray. “But your 
resignation is not accepted. I wouldn’t 
lose such a man as you for ten times four 
thousand dollars.” 

“It is all right?” asked Ross, bewil- 
dered. 

“Of course, it’s all right,” asserted 
Murray. “As a matter of sympathy 
and justice, it is not only right but high- 
ly commendable; as a matter of financial 
profit to you, it would be despicable. Pay 
that premium, and I tell you now that 
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the company will never pay a death bene- 
fit with less hesitation than it will pay 
this one. What is one risk more or less? 
We do business on the general average, 
and any sum is well-invested that uncov- 
ers so conscientious an employe. Pay it, 
and come back to me.” ; : 

Three minutes later, Ross, with the re- 
ceipt in his pocket, was at the telephone. 

“It’s all right,” he told his wife. “The 
premium is paid.” 

“Oh, Owen!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ross, and 
her voice broke a little, “you don’t know 
what comfort you have given a dying 
man! If you could only see—” 

“Get a cab!’ he broke in. ‘He doesn’t 
know it yet, and you must tell him. Get 
a cab and drive like—” 

He stopped short, but his wife knew 
what he almost said, and she forgave him 
without even a preliminary reproach. 

His eyes were bright and his heart was 
light when he went back to Murray. Mrs. 
Becker’s situation was sad enough, but 
surely he had lessened the gloom of it by 
removing one great source of anxiety. 
He felt that he had done something 
worthy of a man, and it was a joy to him 
to learn that he could do this without 
transcending the rules of business integ- 
rity and loyalty. 

“T want you,” said Murray, and there 
was something of admiration in his tone; 
“TI want you so much that I am going to 
put you in the way of making more 
money. You have a great deal to learn 
about the insurance business, before you 
will cease making unnecessary problems 
for yourself, but you have one quality 
that makes you valuable to me.” He 
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paused and smiled a little at the recollec- 
tion of what had passed. “I would sug- 
gest,” he went on, “that you bear this 
in mind: life insurance is not for one life 
only or for one generation only, but for 
the centuries. Otherwise, we could not 
do business on the present plan. We ex- 
ist by reducing the laws of chance to a 
science that makes us secure in the long 
run, although, on the basis of a single 
year, there may be considerable losses. 
And a good company will no more stoop 
to shabby tricks than you will; nor will 
it seek to escape obligations through 
technicalities or petty subterfuges. 
That’s why I told you to pay that pre- 
mium, and I respect you for doing it.” 

Murray picked up a memorandum that 
was lying on his desk. 

“By the way,” he added, glancing at 
it, “you must have made good use of the 
arguments I gave you, for your sancti- 
monious optimist telephoned that, if you 
would call this afternoon or to-morrow, 
he would arrange with you for a ten 
thousand dollar policy.” 

Grateful as Murray’s praise was to his 
ears, it was the greeting from his wife 
that gave Ross the most joy. 

“He was conscious for a moment and 
understood,” she said, as she put her 
arms around her husband’s neck, “and 
there was such an expression of restful 
peace on his face that it made me happy, 
in spite of the shadow of death hovering 
over. It made him a little better, the 
doctor said, but nothing can save him. 
And I’m so proud of you, Owen!” 

“To tell the truth, dearest,” he replied 
tenderly, “I’m almost proud of myself.” 


‘An Incidental Speculation”’ will appear in the January number 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


M compliments to Christmas in 
that it preserves for us the 
word “merry,” the idea of which 
seems to have faded out of life. Strenu- 
ously occupied in saving worlds, and 
building up empires, or at least battling 
against their decay, the man in the street 
stalks tragically through a somber uni- 
verse, feverishly propounding fiscal prob- 
lems. He takes up the white man’s bur- 
den, but not in the sense of carolling it. 
He forgets that a mighty kingdom with- 
out happiness at its heart is but a melan- 
choly giant. Your genial dwarf has a 
wiser time withal. 

Considerations like these reconcile me 
to the pagan aspects of Christmas, to the 
monstrous paradox of celebrating the 
birth of Jesus with pantomimes, though 
I find it hard to swallow the live oxen I 
see outside butchers’ shops, ticketed 
“Choose your Christmas joint.” The 
large pathetic eyes remind me too critic- 
ally of those that gleam so naively in the 
paintings of the manger. 

But historically I recognize that ev- 
olution, not revolution, is the law of hu- 
man life; that traces of earlier feasts are 
kept in Santa Claus’s stocking, and that 
the Christian festival was compelled to 
take over, and transform to higher im- 
port, the saturnalia of earlier religions, 
and natural celebrations of the winter 
solstice. Holly and mistletoe do not grow 
in Palestine; the snowy landscapes of our 
Christmas cards are not known of Naza- 
reth or Bethlehem, mince-pie was not on 
the menu of the Magian Kings, and the 


Christmas tree has its roots in Teutonic 
soil. But even as the painters of each 
race conceived Christ in their own image, 
so does each nation unthinkingly figure 
his activities in its own climatic setting. 
And perhaps in thus universalizing the 
Master, the peoples obeyed a true in- 
stinct, for no race is able to receive les- 
sons from “foreigners.” The message as 
well as the man must be translated into 
native terms: a psychological fact which 
missionaries should understand. 

Nor is it in the Palestine of to-day 
that the true environment of the Gospels 
can best be recovered, for though one may 
still meet the shepherd leading his flock, 
the merchant dangling sideways from his 
ass, or Rebecca carrying her pitcher on 
her shoulder, that is not the Palestine of 
the Apostolic period, but the Palestine 
of the patriarchs, reproduced by decay 
and desolation. The Palestine through 
which the Galilean peasant wandered was 
a developed kingdom of thriving cities 
and opulent citizens, of Roman roads 
and Roman pomp. Upon those bleak 
hill-sides where to-day only the terraces 
survive—the funereal monuments of fer- 
tility—the tangled branchery of olive 
groves lent magic to the air. That sea of 
Galilee, down which I have sailed in one 
of the only two smacks, was alive with a 
fleet of fishing-vessels. Yes, in the 
palimpsest of Palestine, ’tis an earlier 
writing than the Christian that has been 
revealed by the fading of the later in- 
scriptions of her civilization. And even 
where in some mountain village the rain- 
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bow-hued crowd may still preserve for us 
the chronology of Christ, a bazaar of 
mother o’ pearl mementoes will jerk us 
rudely back into our own era. But— 
saddest of all!—the hands of Philistine 
piety have raised churches over all the 
spots of sacred story. Even Jacob’s well 
is roofed over with ecclesiastic plaster; 
incongruous images of camels getting 
through church porches to drink confuse 
the historic imagination. Churches are, 
after all, a way of shutting out the heav- 
ens, and the great open-air story of the 
Gospels seems rather to suffer asphyxia- 
tion, overlaid by these countless chapels 
and convents. Is it, perhaps, allegorical 
of the perversion of the Christ-teaching? 

This suspicion, that “the secret of Je- 
sus” has been darkened and a doctrine of 
Life—“work while ye have the light, that 
ye may be children of light”—turned in- 
to a doctrine of Death, comes ever to my 
soul as I go through innumerable dark 
churches of Italy, those heavy airless 
glooms, heavier with the sense of faded 
frescoes and worm-eaten pictures, and 
vaults and crypts and moldering frip- 
pery and mildewed relics, and saintly 
bones mocked by jeweled shroudings and 
dim-burning oil lamps—the blue sky of 
Italy shut out as in a pious perversity. 
Are these the shrines of the Master, who 
drew his parables and metaphors from the 
vineyard and the sheepfold? The paint- 
ings of the Old Masters of Art and Faith 
serve further to misrepresent the teaching 
of the founder. Their insistence on the 
more dramatic elements of the great spir- 
itual tragedy throws Christianity quite 
out of perspective. Doubtless ’tis more 
difficult to represent in art the everyday 
teaching of the prophet of righteous- 
ness, the stinging satirist of hypocrisy, 
the lover of light and of little children. 
Unfortunately pictures are the theological 
manuals of the simple (Picturae sunt 
idiotarum libri) and hence the falsifica- 
tion of the great message of peace and 
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good-will. The living teacher was over- 
cast by the livid light of the tomb and 
buried in the Latin of the Church. Per- 
haps the masses are only able to receive 
Truth crucified. 

The humanitarian turn given to Yule- 
tide by the genius of Dickens was at 
bottom a return from the caricature to 
the true concept. Dickens converted 
Christmas to Christianity. And to-day 
*tis held in so truly catholic a spirit that 
no man has an excuse for not eating his 
pudding like a Christian, and Jewish cir- 
cles have adopted it so fanatically that 
the little Jewish girl could ask compas- 
sionately, “Mother, have the Christians 
also a Christmas?” 

But over large stretches of the planet 
and of history it is Christianity that has 
been converted to Paganism; as the con- 
dition of its existence. Russia, was bap- 
tized a thousand years ago, but she seems 
to have a duck’s back for holy water. 
And even in the rest of Europe upon 
what parlous terms the Church still holds 
its tenure of nominal power. What par- 
son dare speak out in a crisis, what bishop 
dares flourish the logia of Christ in the 
face of a heathen world? The old gods 
still govern—if they do not rule. Thor 
and Odin, Mars’ and Venus—who knows 
that they do not dream of a return to 
their ancient thrones, if indeed they are 
aware of their exile? Their shrines still 
await them in the forests and glades; ev- 
ery rock holds still an altar. And do they 
demand their human temples, lo! the Pan- 
theon stands stable in Rome, and on the 
hill of Athens the Acropolis shines in im- 
mortal marble. Their statues are still held 
in adoration, and how should a poor out- 
moded deity understand that we worship 
him as art, not as divinity? It does but 
add to his confusion that now and anon 
prayers ascend to him as of yore, for how 
should a poor Olympian whose toe has 
been faith-bitten understand that he has 
been catalogued as pope or saint? Per- 
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chance some drowsing Druid God, as he 
perceives our scrupulous ritual of holly 
and fir-branch, imagines his worship un- 
changed, and glads to see the vestal led 
under the mistletoe by his officiating 
priest. Perchance in the blaze of Snap- 
dragon, some purblind Deity beholds his 
old fire-offerings and the savor of Tur- 
key mounts as incense to his Norse nos- 
trils. Shall we rudely arouse him from 
his dream of dominion, shall we tell him 
that he and his gross ideas were banished 
two millenniums ago, and that the world 
is now under the sway of gentleness and 
love? Nay, let him dream his happy 
dream; let sleeping gods lie. For who 
knows how vigorously his old lustfulness 
and bloodthirst might revive, who knows 
what new victims he might claim at his 
pyres, were he clearly to behold his power 
still unusurped, his Empire still the king- 
dom of the world! 


THE KING AND THE BEGGARS 


OWHERE is the confusion of Chris- 
tianity and Paganism worse con- 
founded than in Spain, and on the 
Maundy Thursday, which preluded the 
sacrifice of the eight bulls, the King of 
Spain fulfilled his annual duty of washing 
the feet of a dozen beggars and waiting 
upon them at dinner. These offices of 
holy humility were performed up to a few 
centuries ago by other monarchs, but as 
Spain lags a couple of centuries behind 
the rest of the world, she still retains these 
vestiges of Christianity. 

I was curious to see how a king would 
comport himself face to face with the 
maxims of Christ. But to witness the 
performance in the royal palace was no 
easy matter. The Spanish official’s one 
idea is to put you off till to-morrow 
(mafiana), and he is quite willing that 
you shall wait in his office till then. To- 
morrow, can not he put you off till to- 
morrow? At last, in despair at the pleth- 


ora of fibs and politenesses, I meditated 
witnessing the performance as one of the 
beggars, but by the courtesy of our Am- 
bassador I was saved from the royal wash- 
basin. 

The ceremony took place at half past 
one, but long ere that hour hundreds of 
privileged spectators had squeezed into 
the side-gallery of the Sala de las Colum- 
nas. As the gallery has no seats, and the 
Sala no ventilation, these people passed 
the day in a manner befitting the peniten- 
tial season. The luckier beggars sat on a 
moreen bench, holding their high hats de- 
murely on their knees, their feet—so soon 
to be washed—planted on green baize. 
Yes, I saw at once that my desperate 
dream of figuring as a beggar would have 
been unrealizable—I had not the ward- 
robe. To the heights of respectability of 
the top hat I have never reached. The 
mendicants wore, moreover, elegant black 
cloaks, turn-down white collars, white 
ties, and the neatest of shoes and socks. 
Superfluous to say, they had been well 
scoured from head to foot in question. 
The foot had even been perfumed for the 
King’s kiss. These beggars were all be- 
tween forty and fifty, the very pick of 
the profession. The blind and the lame 
and the halt were duly represented, nor 
did the wooden leg fail. 

The Hall of the Columns was not re- 
markable for its columns, which were only 
half columns. It had a vaulted frescoed 
ceiling with six gilded electric chandeliers. 
The altar was draped with an apt tapes- 
try of the Last Supper, and guarded by 
bare-headed halberdiers. Six tall candles 
burned before it in silver candlesticks, and 
gold and silver ewers, a silver basin, and 
a lace-edged towel awaited the beggars’ 
feet. The spectators’ gallery ran along 
one side of the Hall; the other had been 
provided with a purpureal platform with 
central gold chairs for royalty, and 
plush on either hand for the ambassadors 
and ministers. Below this level, on a car- 
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peted dais, stood the dinner-table—a long 
table covered with a white cloth, laid with 
. adozen covers. A large jug, a wine glass, 
a tumbler, a plate, and a roll awaited 
each happy pauper. 

And now the elect began to enter by a 
door blazing with flunkeys. First to ar- 
rive was the Chinese Ambassador with 
his suite, in their embroidered wizard- 
like robes and knobbed hats. Then the 
Ambassadors sailed in, glittering with 
stars and orders, and enhanced by lovely 
ladies in white mantillas. Amid the blaz- 
ing costumes and uniforms, the American 
Ambassador, in simple evening dress and 
white gloves, struck a note of manly dis- 
tinction. As the arrivals thickened the 
excitement grew, and the names of the 
ministers were buzzed about, as the Cabi- 
net took up its position to the left of the 
royal chairs. But the beggars sat like 
statues, their top hats stolid. 

Long the royal chairs gaped emptily, 
dividing the diplomatists from the min- 
isters, but presently two halberdiers 
stalked through the door and spoke to 
the glittering beings on guard; there was 
a stir, a rustle and a hum, and in an- 
other instant a galaxy of royalty burst 
upon the scene, the Prince and Princess 
of Astorias, the Infantas Maria Teresa 
and Isabel—the Prince in the uniform 
of a brigadier-general, a blaze of medals, 
orders and epaulettes, and the ladies in 
silks and brocades and diamonds and 
pearls, and long trains borne by pages. 
The Queen Mother made a stage en- 
trance from the back of the platform, her 
elaborate train borne by a major-domo. 
With a bow to the ambassadors and an- 
other to the public—her ministers she 
ignored—she sank into the central chair 
and eyed the crowd curiously through 
her lorgnette. Around her were grouped 
the jeweled ladies of the Court—duch- 
esses and marchionesses and countesses 
—while the Hall was filled by grandees of 
Spain, wearing coats heavily broidered 
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with gold, and curious red bows with gold 
keys pendent. It was all like a brilliant 
picture of Goya’s. But the tableau was 
not complete. The pomp of the Church 
had still to be added to this apotheosis of 
humility. Servitors marched in, bearing 
great candles; there was a procession of 
monks in red. High priests appeared in 
gorgeous gold vestments, and the papal 
nuncio in mauve and purple. One of the 
churchmen carried a big Bible—‘twas 
like a piece of pageantry rather than a 
book. Only the King was lacking to the 
proud scene—the Hall almost held its 
breath in tense expectation. Faint trum- 
petings were heard—it was a triumph of 
stage-management. A band of halber- 
diers from without struck up Espinosa’s 
march of the Death of Garcilaso, and to 
its slow, solemn notes, the young King— 
heralded by glittering officers and greet- 
ed by the uprising of the Queen and all 
the brilliant platform groups—came 
through the door, shy and smiling, clad 
in a black uniform and wearing the sash 
of Isabel the Catholic and the Collars of 
the Fleece. He seemed conscious of the 
Court, but wholly oblivious of the gallery, 
and in looks as in demeanor was like 
an English public school-boy. As the 
grandees unbuckled his sword, and took 
his helmet and gloves—as the priest tied 
a towel round his waist, sash-wise, he 
chatted boyishly with the papal legate. 
The smoke of incense rose with the 
chanting of prayers, and to this musical 
and odorous accompaniment the dukes, 
marquises and counts knelt at the feet 
of the beggars, to remove their left shoes 
and socks. Each beggar had his grandee. 
The Duke of Sotomayor, presumably the 
first nobleman of Spain, held the golden 
ewer and poured into the silver basin, and 
the King, kneeling before every beggar 
in turn, dabbled a little water over the 
foot, gave it a wisp of the towel, and 
kissed it. It was the affair of but a few 
minutes, terminated by a bow to the 
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Queen Mother, whose task it had been 
till the year before this. The beggars, 
their shoes readjusted, were now con- 
ducted up to their table, each still at- 
tended by his grandee. The Queen her- 
self gave the lame and the halt a push 
forward from her position of vantage 
above the pauper procession. 

The King now laid a plate for each, 
holding a kind of pancake. No beggar 
seemed to care for it. The King, unre- 
buffed, collected the plates and handed 
them one by one to the grandees, who 
passed them to the line of flunkeys, by 
whom they were removed without. The 
royal waiter then skipped about with 
great plates of fish. Though there were 
salmon and halibut, fried cod and conger 
eels, sardines and pickled sea-bream, red 
mullets, and many another dainty, the 
jaded appetite of the beggars was still 
untouched. The King tempted them with 
artichokes, with fried cauliflowers, with 
olives, with limes, with oranges, with 
prunes, with raisins, with aniseed, they 
maintained the same fastidious muteness. 
Still the King solemnly handed and re- 
moved the plates, still the line of grandees 
and flunkeys passed them punctiliously 
without. Gradually it dawned upon me 
that the beggars were not permitted to 
eat. They sat with gray, unchanging 
faces, their rolls of bread unbroken, their 
glasses empty. And still the King pur- 
sued his busy journeyings up and down 
the table. He set before each beggar 
whole birds, whole Dutch cheeses, only to 
remove them again with equal solemnity. 
He tantalized them with puff tarts, he 
mocked them with rice and milk, he wor- 
ried them with walnuts. It was no light 
task; for only the King’s own hand 
touched anything upon the table, and 
throughout all the weary hour, since his 
entry, all save the beggars had had to re- 
main upon their feet. But the dinner 
went on in solemn silence, broken only by 
the crash of a plate of fruit, which fell 


from the King’s hand. In that tense at- 
mosphere it was almost an incident, and 
the papers explained next morning that 
not the King’s inexpertness, but the ab- 
sence of the grandee who should have re- 
ceived the plate, was accountable for the 
catastrophe. It seemed only of a piece 
with these stately proceedings that the 
King should put down the plate whether 
a hand was there to receive it or not. But 
as-a waiter he was a distinct success, and 
his occasional boyish upward smile at his 
sister on the platform was merely fra- 
ternal, and betrayed no sense of the hu- 
mor of the thing. It is only in Spain 
that so protracted a farce could be played 
with such gravity. The washing of the 
feet became quite real, compared with 
this meal, with this strange aping of 
the Barmecide prince of the Arabian 
Nights who gave the proverbial beg- 
gars’ banquet. Had the beggars par- 
taken of only a single dish, had they even 
broken their bread, the rest could have 
been symbolized, and the proceedings 
vastly curtailed. But no! the farce must 
go through to the hungry end, against 
the brilliant background of ambassadors, 
royalties, and ministers. At last the 
strange long meal was over. The King 
removed the rolls, the loaves, the jugs, 
the glasses; he gathered the knives and 
forks. There was a breathless instant. 
Would his Majesty remove the cloth? 
Yes, even this he did, though he crum- 
pled it up so amateurishly that there was 
actually a titter. But the grim mask of 
the beggars remained unchanged. The 
grandees buckled on the King’s sword, 
they buttoned on his gloves. The 
priests and the nobles filed out, bow- 
ing. The King bowed to the Queen and 
to the embassies and moved without amid 
his officers. The major-domo unfolded 
the Queen Mother’s train. She bowed 
low right and left, and right and left 
bowed lower back. And so with many 
graces and curtseyings the brilliant com- 
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pany vanished away, the beggars were 
left to their beggardom, and the stump, 
stump of the wooden leg plodding back 
to real life was like a stern summons 
calling us all back from this farcical 
fairyland. 

The ceremony has its impressive and 
beautiful side, no doubt, but I do not care 


for éditions de luxe of humility. The 
Imitatio Christi should not be so obvious- 
ly an imitation. 

And the beggars—these impassive in- 
struments of the pride that aped humil- 
ity? Perchance this washing of their 
feet by the King of Spain was the crown- 
ing humiliation of their lives. 


BALLADE OF PIPE AND BOOK 
By Clinton Scollard 


We swirling snow-gusts blur the blue, 
And wan the ways of winter lie, 
When, like shrill furies, down the flue 
The myrmidons of cold out-cry, 
Then give me not, fate, forth to hie 
And face Euroclydon’s white ire, 
But rather, as the hours slip by, 
A pipe and book before the fire! 


Let whosoever will pursue 
Pleasure where skimming skaters vie; 
Let whosoever fancies view 
The gliding sleighs with gleaming eye; 
Let whosoever wishes try, 
Skee-shod, old tyrant Time to tire, 
You ask my choice, and I reply,— 
A pipe and book before the fire! 


A pipe and book !—some “‘honey-dew !” 
A pipe and book !—no pedant dry! 
Romance with all her merry crew; 
Heroes who dare,—and never die! 
The Muse, not she of sob and sigh, 
But she who stirs the laughing lyre; 
These happiness for me supply,— 
A pipe and book before the fire! 


ENVOY. 


Prince, of the joys that fleetly fly 
This is the crown of my desire, 

With one dear friend I love anigh, 
A pipe and book before the fire! 
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THE GIRL FROM MERCURY 
AN INTERPLANETARY LOVE STORY 


BEING THE INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN PHONIC VIBRAGRAPHS RECORDED BY THE LONG'S PEAK 
WIRELESS INSTALLATION, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME MADE PUBLIC THROUGH THE COURTESY OF 
PROFESSOR CADUCIOUS, PH. D., SOMETIME SECRETARY OF THE BOULDER BRANCH OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INTERPLANETARY COMMUNICATION. 


By Herman Knickerbocker Vielé 


AUTHOR OF “MYRA OF THE PINES; ETC. 


It is evident that the following logograms form part of a correspondence between a young 
lady, formerly of Mercury, and her confidential friend still resident upon the inferior 
planet. The translator has thought it best to preserve as far as possible the spirit of 
the original by the employment of mundane colloquialisms; the result, in spite of many 
regrettable trivialities will, it is believed, be of interest to students of Cosmic Sociology. 


THE FIRST RECORD 


the Earth and in our Settlement 

House, safe and sound. I meant to 
have called you up before, but really this 
is the first moment I have have had to my- 
self all day.—Yes, of course, I said “all 
day.” You know very well they have days 
and nights here, because this restless little 
planet spins, or something of the sort.— 
I haven’t the least idea why it does so, 
and I don’t care.—I did not come here to 
make intelligent observations like a dowdy 
“Sceing Saturn” tourist. So don’t be 
Uranian. Try to exercise intuitive per- 
ception if I say anything you can’t under- 
stand.— What is that?—Please concen- 
trate a little harder.—Oh! Yes, I have seen 
a lot of human beings already, and would 
you believe it? some of them seem almost 
possible—especially one.—But I will come 
to that one later. I’ve got so much to tell 
you all at once I scarcely know where to 
begin.—Yes, dear, the One happens to be 
aman. You would not have me discrimi- 
nate, would you, when our object is to 
bring whatever happiness we can to those 
less fortunate than ourselves? You know 
success in slumming depends first of all 
upon getting yourself admired, for then 


Y= dear, it’s me. I’m down here on 


the others will want to be like you, and 
once thoroughly dissatisfied with them- 
selves they are almost certain te reform. 
Of course I am only a visitor here, and 
shall not stay long enough to take up se- 
rious work, so Ooma says I may as well 
proceed along the line of least resistance. 
—If you remember Ooma’s enthusiasm 
when she ran the Board of Missions to In- 
ferior Planets, you can fancy her now 
that she has an opportunity to carry out 
all her theories. Oh, she’s great! 

My transmigration was disappointing 
as an experience. It was nothing more 
than going to sleep and dreaming about 
circles—orange circles, yellow circles, with 
a thousand others of graduated shades be- 
tween, and so on through the spectrum till 
you pass absolute green and get a tone or 
two toward blue and strike the Earth - 
color-note. Then with me everything got 
jumbled together and seemed about to 
take new shapes, and I woke up in the 
most commonplace manner and opened my 
eyes to find myself externalized in our 
Earth Settlement House with Ooma 
laughing at me. 

“Don’t stir!” she cried. ‘Don’t lift a 
finger till we are sure your specific gravity 
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is all right.” And then she pinched me to 
see if I was dense enough, because the at- 
mosphere is heavier or lighter or some- 
thing here than with us. 

I reminded her that matter everywhere 
must maintain an absolute equilibrium 
with its environment, but she protested. 

“That’s well enough in theory; you 
must understand that the Earth is awfully 
out of tune at present, and sometimes it 
requires time to readjust ourselves to its 
ecnditiens.” 

—I did not say so, but I fancy Ooma 
may have been undergoing readjustment. 
—My dear, she has grown as pudgy as a 
Jupitan, and her clothes—but then she 
always did look more like a spiral nebula 
than anything else. 

(The record here becomes unintelligible 
by reason of the passage of a thunder- 
storm above the summit of Long’s Peak.) 

—There must be star-dust in the ether. 
—I never had to concentrate so hard be- 
fore—That’s all about the Settlement 
House, and don’t accuse me again of 
slighting details. I’m sure you know the 
place now as well as Ooma herself, so I 
can go on to tell what little I have learned 
about human beings. 

It seems I am never to admit that I 
was not born on Earth, for, like all pro- 
vincials, the humans pride themselves on 
disbelieving everything beyond their own 
experience, and if they understood they 
would be certain to resent intrusions from 
another planet. I’m sure I don’t blame 
them altogether when I recall those pat- 
ronizing Jupitans.—And I’m told they 
are awfully jealous and distrustful even 
of one another, herding together for pro- 
- tection and governed by so many funny 
little tribal codes that what is right on one 
side of an imaginary boundary may be 
wrong on the other.—Ooma considers this 
survival of the group-soul most interest- 
ing, and intends to make it the subject of 
a paper. I mention it only to explain why 
we call our Settlement a Boarding-House. 
A Boarding-House, you must know, is 
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fundamentally a hunting pack which one 
can affiliate with or separate from at will. 
—Rather a pale yellow idea, isn’t it? 
Ooma thinks it necessary to conform to it 
in order to be considered respectable, 
which is the one thing on Earth most de- 
sired.—What, dear?—Oh, I don’t know 
what it means to be respectable any more 
than you do.—One thing more. You'll 
have to draw on your imagination! Ooma 
is called here Mrs. Bloomer.—Her own 
name was just a little too unearthly. Mrs. 
signifies that a woman is married.—What ? 
—Oh, no, no, no, nothing of the sort.— 
But I shall have to leave that for another 
time. I’m not at all sure how it is my- 
self. 

By the way, if any one should ask you 
where I am, just say I’ve left the planet, 
and you don’t know when I shall be back. 
—yYes, you know who I mean.—And, 
dear, perhaps you might drop a hint that 
I detest all foreigners, especially Jupi- 
tans.—Please don’t laugh so hard; you'll 
get the atmospheric molecules all woozy. 
—lIndeed, there’s not the slightest danger 
here. Just fancy, if you please, beings 
who don’t know when they are hungry 
without consulting a wretched little 
mechanism, and who measure their radius 
of conception by the length of their own 
feet.—Of course I shall be on hand for 
the Solstice! I wouldn’t miss that for an 
asteroid !—Oh, did I really promise that? 
Well, I'll tell you about hi-m another time. 


THE SECOND RECORD 


THOUGH PROBABLY THIRD COMMUNICATION 


—I really must not waste so much gray 
matter, dear, over unimportant details. 
But I simply had to tell you all about 
my struggles with the clothes. When 
Ooma, came back, just as I had mastered 
them with the aid of her diagrams, the 
dear thing was so much pleased she ac- 
tually hugged me, and I must confess the 
effect made me forget my discomfort. 
Really, an Earth girl is not so much to be 
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pitied if she has becoming dresses to wear. 
As you may be sure I was anxious to com- 
pare myself with others, I was glad 
enough to hear Ooma suggest going out. 

“Come on,” she said, executively, “I 
have only a half-hour to devote to your 
first walk. Keep close beside me, and re- 
member on no account to either dance or 
sing.” 

“But if I see others dancing may I not 
join them?” I inquired. 

“You won’t see anybody dancing on 
Broadway,” she replied, a trifle snubbily, 
but I resolved to escape from her as soon 
as possible and find out for myself. 

I shall never forget my shock on dis- 
covering the sky blue instead of the color 
it should be, but soon my eyes became ac- 
customed to the change. In fact, I have 
not since that first moment been able to 
conceive of the sky as anything but blue. 
And the city?—Oh, my dear, my dear, I 
never expected to encounter anything 
so much out of key with the essential 
euphonies. Of course I have not traveled 
very much, but I should say there is noth- 
ing in the universe like a street they call 
Broadway—unless it be upon the lesser 
satellite of Mars, where the poor people 
are so awfully cramped for space. When 
I suggested this to Ooma she laughed and 
called me clever, for it seems there is a tra- 
dition that a mob of meddling Martians 
once stopped on Earth long enough to 
give the foolish humans false ideas about 
architecture and many other matters. But 
I soon forgot everything in my interest 
in the people. Such a poor puzzle-headed 
lot they are. One’s heart goes out to them 
at once as they push and jostle one an- 
other this way and that, with no conceiva- 
ble object other than to get anywhere but 
where they are in the shortest time possi- 
ble. One longs to help them; to call a 
halt upon their senseless struggles ; to rea- 
son with them and explain how all the 
psychic force they waste might, if exerted 
in constructive thought, bring everything 
they wish to pass. Mrs. Bloomer assures 


me they only ridicule those who venture 
to interfere, and it will take at least a 
Saturn century to so much as start them 
in the right direction. Our settlement is 
their only hope, she says, and even we can 
help them only indirectly. : 

Not long ago, it appears, they had to 
choose a King or Mayor, or whatever the 
creature is called who executes their silly 
laws, and our people so manipulated the 
election that the choice fell on one of us. 

I thought this a really good idea, and 
supposed, of course, we must at once have 
set about demonstrating how a planet 
should be managed. But no! that was not 
our system, if you please. Instead of mak- 
ing proper laws our agent misbehaved 
himself in every way the committee could 
suggest, until at last the humans rose 
against him and put one of themselves in 
his place, and after that things went just 
a little better than before. This is the 
only way in which they can be taught. 
But, dear me, isn’t it tedious? 

Of course, I soon grew anxious for an 
exchange of thought with almost any one, 
but it was a long while before I discovered 
a single person who was not in a violent 
hurry. At last, however, we came upon a 
human drawn apart a little from the 
throng, who stood with folded arms, en- 
gaged apparently in lofty meditation. 
His countenance was amiable, although a 
little red. 

Saying nothing to Ooma of my pur- 
pose, I slipped away from her, and look- 
ing up into the creature’s eyes inquired 
mentally the subject of his thoughts; also, 
how he came to be so inordinately stout, 
and why he wore bright metal buttons on 
his garment. But my only answer was a 
stupid blink, for his mentality seemed ab- 
solutely incapable of receiving sugges- 
tions not expressed in sounds. I observed 
farther that his aura inclined too much 
toward violet for perfect equipoise. 

“G’wan out of this, and quit yer fool- 
in’,” he remarked, missing my meaning 


altogether. 
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Of course I spoke then, using the hu- 
man speech quite glibly for a first at- 
tempt, and hastened to assure him that 
though I had no idea of fooling, I should 
not go on until my curiosity had been 
satisfied. But just then Ooma found me. 

“My friend is a stranger,” she ex- 
plained to the brass-buttoned man. 

“Then why don’t you put a string to 
her?” he asked. 

I learned later that I had been address- 
ing one of the public jesters employed by 
the community to keep Broadway from 
becoming intolerably dull. 

“But you must not speak to people in 
the street,” said Ooma, “not even to po- 
licemen.” 

“Then how am I to brighten others’ 
lives?”? I asked, more than a little disap- 
pointed, for several humans hurrying 
past had turned upon me looks indicating 
moods receptive of all the brightening I 
could give. 

I might have amused myself indefinite- 
ly, studying the rapid succession of vary- 
ing faces, had not Bloomer cautioned me 
not to stare. She said people would think 
me from the country, which is considered 
discreditable, and as this reminded me that 
I had as yet seen nothing growing, I 
asked to be shown the gardens and groves. 

“There is one,” she said, indicating an 
open space not far away, where sure 
enough there stood some wretched look- 
ing trees which I had not recognized be- 
fore, forgetting that, of course, leaves 
here must be green. I saw no flowers 
growing, but presently we came upon 
some in a sort of crystal bower guarded 
by a powerful black person. I wanted so 
to ask him how he came to be black, but 
the memory of my last attempt at infor- 
mation deterred me. Instead, I inquired 
if I might have some roses. 

‘Walk in, Miss,” he replied most civil- 
ly, and in I walked through the door, past 
the sweetest little embryonic, who wore 
the vesture of a voung policeman. 

“Boy,” T said, “have you begun to real- 
ize your soul?” 


“Nope,” he replied. “I ain’t in frac- 
tions yet.” 

—Some stage of earthly progress, I 
suppose, though I did not like a certain 
movement of his eyelid, and one never can 
tell, you know, how hard embryonics are 
really striving. So I made haste to gather 
all the roses I could carry, and was about 
to hurry after Ooma, when a person 
barred my way. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “Ain’t you for- 
getting something? Why don’t you take 
the whole lot?” 

‘Because I have all I want for the 
present,” I answered, rather frightened, 
perceiving that his aura had grown livid, 
and I don’t know how I could have soothed 
him had not Ooma once more come to my 
relief. I could see that she was annoyed 
with me, but she controlled herself and 
placed some token in the being’s hand 
which acted on his agitation like a charm. 

As I told you, Bloomer had given me 
with the other things, a crown of artificial 
roses which, now that I had real flowers 
to wear, I wanted to throw away, but this 
she would not permit, insisting that such a 
proceeding would make the humans laugh 
at me—though to look into their serious 
faces one would not believe this possible. 
The thoughts of those about me, as I di- 
vined them, seemed anything but jocular. 
They came to me incoherent and incon- 
secutive, a jumble of conditional premises 
leading to approximate conclusions ex- 
pressed in symbols having no intrinsic 
meaning.—Of course, it is unfair to judge 
too soon, but I have already begun to 
doubt the existence of direct perception 
among them.—What did you say, dear? 
—Bother direct perception?—Well, I 
wonder how we should like to apprehend 
nothing that could not be put into words? 
You, I’m sure, would have the most con- 
fused ideas about Earthly conditions if 
you depended entirely upon my remarks. 
—wNow concentrate, and you shall hear 
something really interesting. 

—No, not the One yet.—He comes 
later.— 
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We had not gone far, I carrying my 
roses, and Bloomer not too well pleased, 
as I fancied, because so many people 
turned to look at us (Bloomer has retro- 
graded physically until she is at times al- 
most Uranian, probably as the result of 
wearing black, which appears to be the 
chromatic equivalent of respectability), 
when suddenly I became sensible of a fa- 
miliar influence, which was quite startling 
because so unexpected. Looking every- 
where, I caught sight of—who do you 
suppose? Our old friend Tuk.—Mr. 
Tuck, T-u-c-k here, if you please. He was 
about to enter a—a means of transporta- 
tion, and though his back was towards me, 
I recognized that drab aura of his at 
once, and projected a reactionary impulse 
which was most effective. 

In his surprise he was for the moment 
in danger of being trampled upon by a 
rapidly moving animal.—Yes, dear, I said 
*‘animal.”—I don’t know and I don’t con- 
sider it at all important. I do not pre- 
tend to be familiar with mundane zodlogy. 
—Tuck declared himself delighted to see 
me, and so I believe he was, though he 
controlled his radiations in the super- 
cilious way he always had. But upon one 
point he did not leave me long in doubt. 
Externally, at least, my Marthly Ego 
is a— 

(Note: The word which signifies a 
species of peach or nectarine peculiar to 
the planet Mercury is doubtless used here 
in a symbolic sense.) 

—I caught on to that most interesting 
fact the moment his eyes rested on me. 

“By all that’s fair to look upon!” he 
cried, jumping about in a manner human 
people think eccentric, “are you astral or 
actualized ?”” 

“See for yourself,” I said, holding out 
my hand, which it took him rather longer 
than necessary to make sure of. 

“Well, what on Earth brings you here? 
Come down to paint another planet red?” 
he rattled on, believing himself amusing. 

“Now haven’t I as much right to light 


on Earth as on any other bit of cosmic 
dust?” I asked, laughing and forgetting 
how much snubbing he requires in the de- 
light of seeing any one I knew. 

Then he insisted that I had a “‘date” 
with him.—A date, as I discovered later, 
means something nice to eat—and hinted 
very broadly that Bloomer need not wait 
if she had more important matters to at- 
tend to. I must confess she did not seem 
at all sorry to have me taken off her 
hands, for after cautioning me to beware 
of a number of things I did not so much 
as know by name, she shot off like a re- 
spectable old aerolite with a black trail 
streaming out behind. If she remains here 
much longer she will be coming back upon 
a mission to reform us. As for Tuck, he 
became insufferably patronizing at once. 

“Well, how do you like the Only 
Planet? and how do you like the Only 
Town? and how do you like the Only 
Street?’ he began, waving his hands and 
looking about him as though there were 
anything here that one of us could ad- 
mire. But, of course, I refused to gratify 
him with my crude impressions. I simply 
said: 

“You appear very well pleased with 
them yourself.” 

“And so will you be,” he replied, ‘“‘when 
you have realized their possibilities. Re- 
mark that elderly entity across the street. 
I have to but exert my will that he shall 
sneeze and drop his eyeglasses, and be- 
hold, there they go.”—Yes, my dear, eye- 
glasses. They are worn on the nose by 
people who imagine they can not see very 
well, 

“I consider such actions cruel and un- 
kind,” I said, at the same time willing an 
embryonic girl to pick the glasses up, and 
though the child was rather beyond my 
normal circle, I was delighted to see her 
obey. But I have an idea Tuck regretted 
an experiment which taught me something 
I might not have found out, at least for a 
while. 

I had now been on Earth several hours, 
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and change of atmosphere gives one a 
ravenous appetite. You see, I had forgot- 
ten to ask Ooma how, and how often, hu- 
mans ate, so when Tuck suggested break- 
fast as a form of entertainment I put my- 
self in sympathy with the idea at once. 
Besides it is most important to know just 
where to find the things you want, and 
you may be sure I made a lot of mental 
notes when we came, as presently we did, 
to a tower called Astoria. 

I understand that the upper portions of 
the edifice are used for study of the Stars, 
but we were made welcome on the lower 
story by a stately being, who conducted 
us to honorable seats in an inner court. 
There were small trees growing here, 
green, of course, but rather pretty for all 
that; the people, gathered under their 
shade m little groups, were much more 
cneerful and sustaining than any I had 
seen so far, and an elemental intelligence 
detailed to minister to our wants seemed 
well-trained and docile. 

“Here you have a glimpse of High 
Life,” announced Tuck, when he had writ- 
ten something on a paper. 

“The Higher Life?’ I inquired, eager- 
ly, and I did not like the flippant tone in 
which he answered: 

“No, not quite—just high enough.” 

I was beginning to be so bored by his 
conceit and self-complacency that I cast 
my eyes about and smiled at several pleas- 
ant-looking persons; who returned the 
smile and nodded in a friendly fashion, till 
I could perceive Tuck’s aura bristle and 
turn greenish-brown. 

“You can’t possibly see any one you 
know here,” he protested, crossly. 

“All the better reason why I should 
reach out in search of affinities,” I retort- 
ed. But after that, though I was careful 
to keep my eyes lowered most of the time, 
I resolved to come some day to the Astoria 
alone and smile at every one I liked. I 
don’t believe I should ever know a human 
if Tuck could have his way. 

Presently the elemental brought us de- 


licious things, and while we ate them 
Tuck talked about himself. It appears he 
has produced an opera here which is a suc- 
cess. People throng to hear it and con- 
sider him a great composer. At all of 
which, you may believe, I was astonished 
—just fancy our Tuk posing as a genius! 
—but presently when he became elated by 
the theme and hummed a bar or two, I un- 
derstood. The wretch had simply actual- 
ized a few essential harmonies—and done 
it very badly. I see now why he likes so 
much being here, and understand why his 
associates are almost altogether human. 
I don’t remember ever meeting with such 
deceit and effrontery before. I was so in- 
dignant that I could feel my astral fingers 
tremble. I could not bear to look at him, 
and as by that time I had eaten all I could, 
I rose and walked directly from the court 
without another word. I am sure he would 
have pursued me had not the elemental, 
divining my wish to escape, detained him 
forcibly. 

Once in the street again, I immediately 
hypnotized an old lady, willing her to go 
direct to Bloomer’s Boarding-House while 
I followed behind. It may not have been 
convenient for her, I am afraid, but I 
knew of no other way to get back.—Dear 
me, the light is growing dim, and I must 
be dressing for the evening. Good-by !— 
By the way, I forgot to tell you some- 
thing else that happened—remind me of 
it next time! 


THE THIRD RECORD 


—Yes, I remember, and you shall hear 
all about it before I describe an evening 
at the Settlement, but it don’t amount to 
much.—I told you how cross and over- 
bearing Tuck was at the Astoria tower, 
and of the mean way in which he restricted 
my observations. Well, of all the people 
in the grove that day there was only one 
whom I could see without being criticized, 
and he sat all alone and facing me, just 
behind Tuck’s back. Some green leaves 
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hung between us, and whenever I moved 
ny head to note what he was doing he 
moved his, too, to look at me. He seemed 
so lonely that I was sorry for him, but 
his atmosphere showed him to be neither 
sullen nor Uranian, and I could not help 
itif I was just a little bit responsive. Be- 
sides, Tuck, once on the subject of his 
opera, grew so self-engrossed and domi- 
‘nant that one had either to assert one’s 
own mentality or become subjective. 

—No, dear, that is not the only reason. 
There may be such a thing as an isolated 
reason, but I have never met one—they 
always go in packs. I confess to a feeling 
of interest in the stranger. Nobody can 
look at you with round blue eyes for half 
an hour steadily without exercising some 
attraction, either positive or negative, and 
I felt, too, that he was trying to tell me 
something which would have been a great 
deal more interesting than Tuck’s opera, 
and I believe had I remained a little 
longer we could have understood each 
other between the trees just as you and I 
can understand each other across the in- 
tervals of space. But then it is so easy to 
be mistaken.—I had to pass quite close to 
him in going out, and I am not sure I did 
not drop a rose. 

—There may be just a weenie little bit 
more about the Astorian, but that will 
come in its proper place. Now I must get 
on to the evening.—It was not much of 
an occasion, merely the usual gathering of 
our crowd, or rather of those of us who 
have no special assignment for the time 
in the large Council Room I have de- 
scribed to you. 

The President of the Board of Control 
at present is Marlow, Marlow the Great, 
as he is called, the painter whose pictures 
did so much to elevate the Patagonians.— 
No, dear, I never heard of Patagonia be- 
fore, but I’m almost sure it’s not a planet. 
—With Marlow came a Mrs. Mopes, who 
is engaged in creating schools of fiction 
by writing stories under different names 
and then reviewing them in her own seven 


magazines. Next, taking the guests at 
random, was Baxter, a deadly person in 
his human incarnation, whose business it 
is to make stocks fly up or tumble down. 
—TI don’t know what stocks are, but they 
must be something very easily frightened. 
—Then there was a Mr. Waller, nick- 
named the Reverend, whom the Council al- 
lows to speak the truth occasionally, while 
the rest of the time he tells people any- 
thing they want to hear to win their con- 
fidence. And the two Miss Dooleys who 
sing so badly that thousands who can not 
sing at all leave off singing altogether 
when they once hear them. And Mr. 
Flick, who misbehaves at funerals to dis- 
tract mourners from their grief, and a 
Mr. O’Brien, whose duty it is to fly into 
violent passions in public places just to 
show how unbecoming temper is. 

There were many others, so many I can 
not begin to enumerate them. Some had 
written books and were known all over the 
planet, and some who were not known at 
all had done things because there was no- 
body else to do them. And some were 
singers and some were actors, and some 
were rich and some were poor to the out- 
side world, but in the Council Room they 
met and laughed and matched experiences 
and made jokes; from the one who had 
built a battleship so terrible that all the 
other ships were burnt on condition that 
his should be also, to the ordinary help- 
ers who applaud stupid plays till intelli- 
gent human beings become thoroughly 
disgusted with bad art. 

In the world; of course, they are all 
serious enough, and often know each other 
only by secret signs, while every day and 
night and minute our poor earth-brothers 
come a little nearer the light—pushed 
toward it, pulled toward it, wheedled and 
tricked and bullied and coaxed, and think- 
ing all the while how immensely clever 
they are, and what a wonderful progress- 
ive, glorious age they have brought about 
for themselves.—At all events, this is the 
rather vague composite impression I have 
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received of the plans and purposes of the 
Board of Directors, and doubtless it is 
wrong. 

I suppose with a little trouble I might 
have recognized nearly every one, but the 
fancy took me to suspend intuition just 
to see how Earth girls feel, and you know 
when one is hearing a lot of pleasant 
things one does not much care who hap- 
pens to be saying them. 

I fancy Marlow thought less of me 
when I confessed that I am here only for 
the lark, and really do not care a meteor 
whether the planet is ever elevated or not. 
But he is a charming old fellow all the 
same, and the only one of the lot who has 
not grown the least bit smudgy. 

Marlow announced that the evening 
would be spent in harmony with the vibra- 
tions of Orion, and set us all at work to 
get in touch. I love Orion light my- 
self, for none other suits my aura quite 
so well, and I was glad to find they 
had not taken up the Vega fad.—The 
light here? My dear, it is not even 
filtered.—Some of us, no doubt for want 
of practice, were rather slow about per- 
fecting, but finally we all caught on, and 
when O’Brien, no longer fat and florid, 
and the elder Miss Dooley, no longer 
scrawny, moved out to start the dance, 
there was only one who had not assumed 
an astral personality. Poor fellow, though 
I pitied him, I did admire his spunk in 
holding back. It seems that as an editor 
he took to telling falsehoods on his own 
account so often that the Syndicate is 
packing him off as Special Correspondent 
to a tailless comet. 

Tuck never came at all; either he real- 
izes how honest people must regard him 
and his opera, or else the elementals at the 
Astoria are still detaining him. 

We had a lovely dance, and while we 
rested Marlow called on some of us for 
specialties. Mrs. Mopes did a paragraph 
by a man named Henry James, translated 
into action, which seemed quite difficult, 
and then a person called Parker external- 


ized a violin and gave the Laocoon in 
terms of sound. To me his rendering of 
marble resembled terra-cotta until I 
learned that the copy of the statue here 
is awfully weatherstained. After this 
three pretty girls gave the Aurora Bore- 
alis by telepathic suggestion rather well, 
and then I sang “‘Love Lives Everywhere” 
—just plain so. 

—I know this must all sound dreadful- 
ly flat to you, quite like ‘Pastimes for 
the Rainy Season in Neptune,” but 
Bloomer says she doesn’t know what would 
happen if we should ever give a really 
characteristic jolly party. 

We wound up with an Earth dance 
called the Virginia Reel, the quickest 
means you ever saw for descending to a 
lower psychic plane. That’s all I have to 
tell, and quite enough, I’m sure you'll 
think.—What? The Astorian? I have 
not seen him since.—But there is a little 
more, a very little, if you are not tired.— 
This morning I received a gift of roses, 
just like the one I dropped yesterday, 
brought me by the same small embryonic 
I had seen in the flower shop. I asked the 
child in whose intelligence the impulse had 
originated, and he replied: 

“A blue-eyed feller with a mustache, 
but he gave me a plunk not to tell.” 

I understood a plunk to be a token of 
confidence, and I at once expressed dis- 
pleasure at the boy’s betrayal of his trust. 
I told him such an act would make dark 
lines upon his aura which might not fade 
for several days. 

“Say, ain’t you got some message to 
send back ?” he asked. 

“Boy!” said I, ‘“‘don’t forget your lit- 
tle aura.” 

“All right,” he answered, “T’ll tell him 
‘Don’t forget your little Aura.’ I'll bet he 
coughs up another plunk.” 

I don’t know what he meant, but I am 
very much afraid there may be some mis- 
take.—Oh, yes, I am quite sure to be back 
in time for the Solstice.—Or at least for 
the Eclipse. 
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THE FOURTH RECORD 


(Nore: Between this logogram and 
the last the Long’s Peak Receptive Pulsa- 
tor was unfortunately not in operation for 
the space of a fortnight, as the electrician 
who took the instrument apart for adjust- 
ment found it necessary to return to Den- 
ver for oil.) 

—Yes, dear, it’s me, though if I did 
not know personality to be indestructi- 
ble I should begin to have my doubts. I 
have not made any more mistakes, that is, 
not any bad ones, since I went to the As- 
toria alone for lunch, and the elementals 
were so very disagreeable just because I 
had no money. I know all about money 
now, except exactly how you get it, and 
Tuck assures me that is really of no im- 
portance. I never told Ooma how the blue- 
eyed Astorian paid my bill for me, and 
her perceptive faculties have grown too 
dull to apprehend a thing she is not told. 
Fresh roses still come regularly every day, 
and of course I can do no less than ex- 
press my gratitude now and then.—Oh, I 
don’t know how often, I don’t remember. 
—But it is ever so much pleasanter to 
have some one you like to show you the 
way about than to depend on hypnotizing 
strangers, who may have something else 
to do. 

—I told you last week about the picnic, 
did I not? The day, I mean, when 
Bloomer took me into the country, and 
Tuck so far forgave my rudeness to him 
as to come with us to carry the basket.— 
Oh, yes, indeed, I am becoming thorough- 
ly domesticated on Earth. And, my dear, 
these humans are docility itself when you 
once acquire the knack of making them do 
exactly as you wish, which is as easy as 
falling off a log.—A log is the external 
evidence of a pre-existent trec, cylindrical 
in form, and though often sticky, not suf- 
ficiently so to be adhesive. 

—That picnic was so pleasant—or 
would have been but for Bloomer’s anxiety 
that I should behave myself, and Tuck’s 


coal 


anxiety that I should not—that I deter- 
mined to have another all by myself—and 
I have had it. 

I traveled to the same little dell I de- 
scribed before, and I put my feet in the 
water just as I wasn’t allowed to do the 
other day. And I built a fire and almost 
cooked an egg and ate cake (an egg is 
the bud of a bird, and cake is edible 
poetry ) sitting on a fence.—Fences grow 
horizontally and have no leaves.—Don’t 
ask so many questions! 

After a while, however, I became tired 

of being alone, so I started off across some 
beautiful green meadows toward a hill- 
side, where I had observed a human walk- 
ing about and waving a forked wand. He. 
proved the strangest-looking being I have 
met with yet, more like those wild and 
woolly space-dwellers who tumbled out 
when that tramp comet bumped against 
our second moon. But he was a consider- 
ate person, for when he saw me coming 
and divined that I should be tired, he 
piled up a quantity of delicious-scented 
herbage for me to sit og. 
« “Good morning, Fister,” I said, 
plumping myself down upon the mound 
he had made, and he, being much more 
impressionable than you would suppose 
from his Uranian appearance, replied: 

“T swan, I like your cheek.” 

“It’s a pleasant day,” I said, because 
one is always expected to announce some 
result of observation of the atmosphere. 
It shows at once whether or not one is an 
idiot. 

“T call it pretty danged hot,” he re- 
turned, intelligently. 

“Then why don’t you get out of the 
sun?” I suggested, more to keep the con- 
versation fluid than because I cared a bit. 

“I’m a-goin’ to,” he answered, “just 
as soon as that goll-darned wagon comes.” 
(A “goll-darned” wagon is, I think, a 
wagon without springs. ) 

“What are you going to do then?” I 
asked, beginning to fear I should be left 
alone again after all my trouble. 
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“Goin’ home to dinner,” he replied, and 
I at once said I would go with him.—You 
see, I had placcd a little too much reliance 
on the egg. 

“T dunno about that, but I guess it will 
be all right,” he urged, hospitably, and 
presently the goll-darned wagon arrived 
with another man, who turned out to be 
the first one’s son and who looked as 
though he bit. 

Together the two threw all the herbage 
into the wagon till it was heaped far above 
their heads. 

“How am I ever to get up?” I asked, 
for I had no idea of walking any farther, 
and I could see the man’s white house ever 
so far away. ; 

“Who said you was goin’ to get up 
at all?” inquired the biter, disagreeably, 
but the other answered for me. 

“T said it, that’s who, you consarned 
jay,” he announced, reprovingly. 

When I had made them both climb up 
first and give me each a hand, I had 
no difficulty at all in mounting, but I was 
very careful not to thank the Jay, which 
seemed to make him more morose than 
ever. Then they slid down again, and off 
we started. 

Once when we came to some lovely blue 
flowers growing in water near the road- 
side I told the Jay to stop and wade in 
and pick them for me. 

“Tl be dogged if I do,” he answered ; 
so I said: 

“I don’t know what being ‘dogged’ 
means, but if it is a reward for being nice 
and kind and polite, I hope you will be.” 

Whereupon he bit at me once and 
waded in, while the older man, whose 
name, it seems, was Pop, sat down upon a 
stone and laughed. 

“Gosh! If this don’t beat the cats,’ he 
said, slapping his knee, which was his way 
of making himself laugh harder. 

I put the flowers in my hair and in my 
belt and wherever I could stick them. But 
there was still a lot left over, and when- 
ever we met people I threw them some, 


which appeared to please Pop, but made 
the Jay still more bite-y. 

Presently we came to a very narrow 
place and there, as luck would have it, we 
met an automobile—Thank goodness, I 
need not explain automobile——And who 
should be at the lever all alone but—the 
Astorian. 

I recognized him instantly, and he 
recognized me, which was, I suppose, his 
reason for forgetting to stop till he had 
nearly run us down. In a moment we were 
in the wildest tangle, though nothing need 
have happencd had not the Jay complete- 
ly lost his temper. 

“Hang your picture!” he called out, 
savagely, “What do you want?—The 
Earth?” 

And with that he struck the animals— 
the wagon was not self-propelling—a vio- 
lent blow, and they sprang forward with 
a lurch which made the hay begin to slip. 
I tried to save myself, but there was noth- 
ing to catch hold of, so off I slid and— 
oh, my dear, my dear, just fancy it !— 
I landed directly in his lap.—No, not the 
Jay’s.—Of course, I stayed there as short. 
a time as possible, for he was very nice 
about moving up to make room for me 
on the seat, but I am afraid it did seem 
frightfully informal just at first. 

“It was all the fault of that consarned 
Jay,” I explained, as soon as I had re- 
covered my composure, “and I shall never 
ride in his goll-darned wagon again.” 

“T sincerely hope you will not,” replied 
Astoria, looking at me with the most 
curious expression. “It would be much 
better to let me take you wherever you 
wish to go.” 

“That’s awfully kind in you,” I said, 
“but I don’t care to go anywhere in par- 
ticular this afternoon, except as far as 
possible from that objectionable young 
man.” 

The Astorian did not speak again till 
he had turned something in the machine to 
make it back and jerk, and, once free from 
the upset hay, go on again. 
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“Say, Sissy, I thought you was comin’ 
to take dinner,” Pop called out from un- 
der the wagon, where he had crawled for 
safety, and when I replied as nicely as I 
could, “No, thank you, not to-day,” he 
said again, quite sadly as I thought, 
“Gosh blim me, if that don’t beat the 
cats!” and also several other things I 
could not hear, because we were moving 
away so rapidly. 

When we had gone about a hundred 
miles—or yards, or inches, whichever it 
was—the Astorian, who had been sitting 
very straight, inquired if those gentlemen 
—meaning Pop and Jay—were near rela- 
tions. 

I showed him plainly that I thought his 
question Uranian, and explained that I 
had not a relative on Earth. Then I told 
him exactly how I had come to be with 
them, and about my picnic and the egg. 
I am afraid I did not take great pains to 
make the story very clear, for it was such 
fun to perplex him. He is not at all like 
the Venus people, who have become so 
superlatively clever that they are always 
bored to death. 

“Were you surprised to see me flying 
through the air?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said; “I have always 
thought of you as coming to Earth in 
some such way from some far-distant 
planet.” 

“Oh, then, you know!”’ I gasped. 

The Astorian laughed. 

“I know you are the one perfect being 
in the world, and that is quite enough,” 
he said, and I saw at once that whatever 
he had guessed about me he knew nothing 
at all of the Settlement. 

“Miss Aura,” he went on,—he has 
called me that ever since that little em- 
bryonic made his stupid blunder, and I 
have not corrected him—here it is almost 
necessary to have some sort of a name— 

“Miss Aura, don’t you think we have been 
mere acquaintances long enough? I’m 
only human—” 

“Yes, of course,” I interrupted, “but 
then that is not your fault—” 


“I’m glad you look upon my misfor- 
tune so charitably,” he said, a trifle more 
puzzled than usual, as I fancied. 

“It is my duty,” I replied. ‘‘I want to 
elevate you; to brighten your existence.” 

“My Aura!” he whispered; and I was 
not quite sure whether he meant me or not. 

We were moving rapidly along a broad 
road beside a river. There were hills in 
the distance and the air from them was in 
the key of the Pleiades. There were gar- 
dens everywhere full of sunlight trans- 
lated into flowers, and without an effort 
one divined the harmony of growing 
things. I felt that something was about 
to happen; I knew it, but I did not care 
to ask what it might be. Perhaps if I had 
tried I could not have known; perhaps for 
that hour I was only an Earth girl and 
could only know things as they know 
them, but I did not care. 

We were going faster, faster every mo- 
ment. 

“‘Was it you who willed me to come out 
into the country?” I asked. ‘‘Have you 
been watching for me and expecting me?” 

We were moving now as clouds that 
rush across a moon. 

“I think I have been watching for you 
all my life and willing you to come,” he 
said, which shows how dreadfully unjust 
we sometimes are to humans. 

‘‘While I was on another planet?” I in- 
quired. ‘“‘While we were millions and 
millions of miles apart? Suppose that I 
had never come to Earth?” 

We were moving like the falling stars 
one journeys to the Dark Hemisphere to 
see. 

“I should have found you all the same,” 
he whispered, half laughing, but his blue 
eyes glistened. ‘‘I do not think that space 
itself could separate us.” 

“Oh, do you realize that?” I asked, 
“and do you really know?” 

’“T know I have you with me now,” he 
said, “and that is all I care to know.” 

We were flying now, flying as comets 
fly te perihelion. The world about was 
slipping from us, disintegrating and dis- 
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soiving into cosmic thoughts expressed in 
color. Only his eyes were actual, and the 
blue hills far away, and the wind from 
them in the key of the Pleiades. 

“There shall never any more be time or 
space for us,” he said. 

“But,” I protested, “‘we must not over- 
look the fundamental facts.” 

“In all the universe there is just one 
fact,” he cried, catching my hand in his, 
and then— 

(Nore: Here a portion of the logo- 
gram becomes indecipherable, owing, per- 


haps, to the passage of some large bird 
across the line of projection. What fol- 
lows is the last recorded vibragraph to 
date.) 

—Yes, dear, I know I should have been 
more circumspect. I should have remem- 
bered my position, but I didn’t. And 
that’s why I’m engaged to be married.— 
You have to here, when you reach a cer- 
tain point—I know you will think it a 
great come-down for one of us, but after 
all do we not owe something to our sister 
planets ?>— 


THE DOVES OF HONOLULU 
By Mary H. Krout 


| the plumed palms the Kona winds are sighing, 
High o’er the reef the breakers toss their spray; 
Far off the sails of ships at anchor lying 
Shine in the sun, then float like clouds away. 


Like a thin veil above the frowning Pali 
The shower descends then ceases, and, behold! 
The fairy rainbow spans the emerald valley— 
A gleaming arch of violet and gold. 


Where crystal streams down shadowy gorges falling 
Spurn the dark crag and seek the brighter shore, 
Hark! hear the doves of Honolulu calling 
Those who, departed, shall return no more. 


Brave chief and noble youth and dark-eyed maiden 
With throats and dusky tresses wreathed with leis, 

Seeking the feast with fragrant mailé laden, 
Ghosts are ye all that haunt the ancient ways. 


Never again beside the flashing fountain 
Shall the grass hut be reared, the soft mat spread, 
None walk the old familiar paths by grove and mountain, 
None shall be left to wail beside the dead. 


O, piteous doves, though ye should call forever: 
“Come—come again”—in vain, they will not heed; 

From their low graves beneath the mango never 
Shall they arise again, howe’er ye plead. 
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alley, a dingy comet in full flight. 

Behind her spread the familiar 
shrieking glory of her tail—the alley boys of 
assorted sizes, both sexes and many shades 
of color, their blood afire, their throats 
a-yell with the mad ardor of the chase. 

Mag’s lean old limbs scuttled along. 
Their forte was scuttling, for Mag was a 
specialist developed by her environment, 
and she had triumphantly outdistanced 
her tail ever since the alley was paved, 
and scuttling consequently facilitated. 

From time to time bits of the tail 
dropped off and stood in ones and twos 
and threes, sending on vocal reinforce- 
* ments to the fleet-legged bit of dust in 
the lead, who raced doggedly on, though 
both the alley and Mag had begun to 
climb the hill. 

By the time Mag’s cottage was in 

sight her tail had dwindled to this par- 
ticular one bit of matter which, in the 
straining sight of its fellow-particles 
stranded at various points along the er- 
tatic orbit, seemed to gain and gain upon 
. the whirling, panting little old comet at 
* the top. 
' A faint, quavering, disjointed cry 
went up from the hillside. Never before 
in the memory of any Telegraph Hill 
boy had the chase been carried so far. 
Nor had Tommy Rooney taken part in it 
before to-day; recently-arrived Tommy 
Rooney, with his lungs of rubber inflated 
by Nevada air, his calves of steel tough- 
ened by Virginia City’s steep hills, his 
tongue of brass educated on the dumps of 
the Comstock’s mines. 

And lo! to-day Fate, Tommy and Mag 
had decreed a wholly original and novel 


MM: Haggerty came tearing up the 


ending to the weekly hunt. For sudden- 
ly Tommy Rooney’s freckled face and 
Tommy Rooney’s small, dancing eyes 
appeared at Mag’s very shoulder. And 
suddenly, the comet was guilty of a 
wholly indefensible and unexpected per- 
formance. She turned at bay upon what 
was left of her tail and, seizing the per- 
spiring Tommy by the shoulders, she 
shook him with her work-hardened, mus- 
cular, long arms as a tough little terrier 
shakes a rat; throwing him from her at 
last with such force that the bewildered 
tail lay prone upon the hillside while the 
comet scuttled on again. 

“Well, what did she run for then?” 

Tommy Rooney addressed his indig- 
nant question to the sky above and the 
bay below and the low door of Mag’s 
hut straight ahead, which she had 
slammed behind her. 

He felt abused, outraged, deceived. If 
the tough little creature could so easily, 
dispose of him—him, Tom Rooney, head 
of the tough Andes Gang of tough Vir- 
ginia City, why for years should she have 
played comet to Telegraph Hill’s tail? 

Why, indeed? Mag herself could not 
have answered. Instinct had said to her 
“Fly!” when first her small tormentors 
buzzed about her. And she had flown 
ever since. 

But things were different after this. 
Hitherto the tail had been drawn after 
the comet merely because of that attrac- 
tion by which the cruelly young gravi- 
tate threateningly toward the old, when 
age is undignified, helpless, ridiculous. 
The hereafter held more than simple pur- 
suit for Mag Haggerty. Tommy Roon- 
ey swore that it should in emotions, not 
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words, when the little braggart from 
Nevada looked down that day, shamed 
and disgraced, upon the excited black 
spots swarming now up the hill, sending 
forth their shrill, prolonged cry of deri- 
sion. For the honor of the Andes Gang, 
whose achievements Tom had sung to 
knickerbockered Telegraph Hill, with all 
an exiled poet’s license, Mag Haggerty 
should suffer. 

And she did. Telegraph Hill, coached 
by a champion whose skill was born of 
long, idle days spent in aiming at gray- 
green grasshoppers leaping from the 
gray-green clumps of sagebrush to the 
green-gray alkali dust below—Telegraph 
Hill learned to throw things. And when 
Mag in her turn learned to duck and 
dodge and twist and so to avoid direct 
contact with the missiles, the fertile fancy 
(which is all that is fertile about Nevada) 
of the new boy invented a new form of 
sport. In this, too, he was pre-eminent. 
For words that could sting, for insults 
warranted to land, for mental blows that 
none might dodge, Tom’s nimble, dirty 
little tongue became famous. 

It was Tom, of course, who changed 
the comet’s name from Mag Haggerty 
to Hag Maggotty—an inspiration which 
put him on a literary pedestal that 
Madame du Deffand might have envied. 

It was he that taught the Hill bandits 
to yell “Bloomers! Bloomers!” and so call 
attention to the exposure beneath a short, 
yellow-brown petticoat—a petticoat nec- 
essarily scant because of Mag’s poverty 
as well as her profession of comet—of 
those agile, thin, sexless limbs which could 
outrun any boy’s legs on the Hill. 

Mag snorted indignantly at the first, 
the inversion of her name. But the sec- 
ond drew blood. For Mag, in common 
with all other human beings not mascu- 
line, fancied that she was a lady. To be 
accused of wearing improper garments 
roused all the everlasting womanly in 
her. And hers was a modesty so endur- 
ing that neither charwork nor misery, 


neither old age nor the torture of being 
a comet could kill it. 

If Tommy had only known this he 
would have been happier than he had been 
since the day he bade adieu to the Com- 
stock and the gang named after one of 
its mines. But like the authors of other 
great mots he did not realize the hit he 
had made. And Mag was ungenerous 
enough not to enlighten him. She only 
kept a sharp lookout from her bleary 
eyes for this most troublesome bit of tail 
and yearned to feel her knotted, strong 
old fingers about his thick, little neck. 
But Nevada Tommy was teachable. All 
he knew he had learned by experience, 
and the faster his insolent tongue wagged, 
the more warily he kept out of reach of 
the hands whose strength he had tested, 
whose power he respected. 

“You’re a witch, Mag. A witch! A 
witch!” Tommy yelled at last, feeling the 
necessity of living up to his reputation as 
a wit. For to no other taunts than his 
would the comet reply. 

“A dhurty little beggar from a dhurty 
little town!’ came back from between 
Mag’s yellow, up-turned chin and long, 
leathern nose, while without looking up 
she hurried steadily on. 

“We're goin’ t? burn ye, Mag. Ye’re 
a witch, a witch!’—From Tom dancing 
after her with the rest of the tail in his 
wake. 

“A brat of a bye from a counthry 
where byes’ mothers don’t bate ’em 
enough,” Mag’s toothless lips mumbled 
impersonally. 

“Don’t ye say nothin’ bout my mother 
now. My mother’s dead, Hag Maggotty 
—maggotty old Hag!” 

It is the proper thing on the Hill to be 
spectacularly enraged at mention of onc’s 
mother by unprivileged strangers, unless 
it bé made in the politest terms. 

“Pity she didn’t cut out his dhurty 
tongue before it could spake!” 

“Pity ye won’t put a piece on your 
bloomers, Mag. Th’ p’lice ’Il ’rest ye for 
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it some day.” Tom felt all the exhilara- 


ment Mag knew that it was a mistake. 


tion of verbal combat, with an admiring But to keep from squatting down ridicu- 


audience to underscore success by shrill, 


appreciative laughter. 


“Pity what 
ye’ll want 
when Mag 
gets hold of ye, 
ye whelp! ” Out- a 
raged modesty - 
turned to face him now 
and dropped the third person. 

“Bloomers! Bloomers!” sang Tom. 

Mag’s lips moved in inaudible rage. 

“My, what pretty feet! No wonder she 
won’t cover ’em up. An’ sich swell shoes. 
Look at ’em! Look at ’em! Look at 
Maggotty’s feet !” 

The moment after she made the move- 


lously upon the great, heavy gaiters some 
longshoreman must have thrown away, 
was beyond her. 
The tail howled with delight. And 
Tom swelled with pride. No one could 
do what he could with the old witch. 
In a sense she was his Mag. He 
felt possession by right of con- 
quest. She was his to torture, his 
to enjoy, his! 
And just then came Tom’s 
opportunity to prove sole 
ownership. For a cow- 
ardly little Italian with 
the face of a tropical- 
heavened cherub had 
executed a flank 
movement and 
fallen upon the 
enemy’s rear. 
Mag picked 
herself up 
stunned 
and 


wiped away the blood that trickled from 
her forehead. 

*“Tommy-rot! Tommy-rot!’ she mum- 
bled, completing the bit of repartee which 
her slow brain had been fashioning when 
the sharp stone struck her. 
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Tom stared; grinned appreciatively. 
It was flattering to know that she had in- 
formed herself as to his personality. But, 
strange to relate, his feeling was not all 
exultation. There was an unaccountable 
mixture of shame in it—and of respect. 
This dauntless old enemy, who could pick 
herself up and with her first breath fire a 
lingual shot, evidently attributed the 
bleeding cut on her forehead to him. 

Tom had thrown many missiles but they 
had rattled about the comet’s flying feet ; 
a rule of civilized warfare rigidly re- 
spected by the Andes Gang in its deal- 
ing with the easier sex. His ammunition, 
too, had been discharged from the front, 
never from the rear after the enemy had 
been cornered by another. 

The cause of what happened when 
Tom’s grin faded away was quite obscure 
to him. He felt for a moment a conflict- 
ing whirl of emotions which translated 
themselves into the only action that could 
relieve one who had captained a gang. 

“Aw, ye durty Dago!” he yelled. He 
couldn’t explain further. But he could 
fight. And he fell upon the bewildered 
Italian. 

Not till the engagement was over and 
the Italian had withdrawn his shattered 
forces did Tom cast a shame-faced glance 
toward Mag’s cottage. 

But Mag had tact—tact enough to 
outfit a congress of diplomats. It was all 
Nature had given her. It was all the 
world had left to her. The wretched little 
house appeared quite tenantless, with not 
a chink in its close-shut blinds, not a crack 
in its tight-closed door. 

If Mag had appeared, Tom felt, in a 
sudden perception of his illogical posi- 
tion, that he could have torn up all Tele 
graph Hill with which to stone her into 
silence and absence. As it was, he went 
down the hill to meet the crucifixion of 
ridicule that awaited him with a feeling 
very like gratitude to the cause of it all. 

This was the beginning. Mag’s tact 
completed it. She never by word or look 


intimated that she was aware of the un- 
spoken sympathy between them. Though 
her hurried trot to and from her house 
had become comparatively unhindered, 
except for untutored yells and an oc- 
casional stone thrown by an unpractised 
hand, she might have been still running 
the gauntlet which Comstock Tom had 
organized, for all she said to him. And 
once when in her hearing Dago Giulio 
yelled, “Tommy-rot! Tommy-rot, here 
comes your girl!’ Mag Haggerty had 
an inspiration that was pure genius. She 
herself picked up a stone and throwing it 
with a skill which commanded respect, 
she hit—not Giulio, but Tom, square on 
the shin. 

Tom jumped and fell on one knee, rue- 
fully rubbing the other leg. But he al- 
most loved Mag for it. 

By the time Tom was sixteen he had 
lived down the shame of having cham- 
pioned Mag. His readiness to fight, his 
nativity in the land where the air and the 
mountains produce the choicest raw ma- 
terial, and the educating influence of 
Californian thoroughness had made his 
capacity so well known that Tom had al- 
ready considered the advisability of rid- 
ing upon the wave of muscular repute 
into the glory of the pugilistic haven, 
when the war with Spain occurred. 

Tom enlisted, marching away with the 
first hot batch of heroes in a blaze of 
popular enthusiasm and with a half-sar- 
donic lift of his gray hat to Mag—a rec- 
ognition, at last, of that lady, dauntlessly 
holding her place in the crowd, that made 
her almost hysterical. 

She did not answer the token of their 
compact, of course. She could not claim 
it openly. “They tink,” she muttered to 
herself—with all the egotism of flattered 
femininity, confident that the eyes of San 
Francisco had beheld the salute—“‘they 
tink it’s some gyurl he’s afther carin’ 
for.” And she chuckled with gratified 
vanity as she scuttled up the hill again. 

That chuckle seemed to have a long- 
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distance effect, keeping Mag in a cheery 
warmth of complacency till the months 
went by and the heroes came home, and 
half of California crowded into San Fran- 
cisco to welcome them back. Among the 
thousands a lean, little old woman with a 
short, yellow-brown skirt, a shorter over- 
skirt of black, a jacket of gray and a 
hood of dusty red, stood on tiptoe in her 
big, old gaiters and scanned every drawn, 
lean face tanned by the tropical sun, till 
the long line had passed. 

Tom Rooney was not among them. 

She thought him dead and, slowly mak- 
ing her way up the hill again—unmo- 
lested, for Telegraph Hill was worship- 
ing at the shrine of manhood militant— 
she shut the door of her desolated hopes 
behind her. 

But Tom was not dead. He was at Al- 
catraz, which is this world’s island pur- 
gatory for military offenders in the west. 

A very natural course of events had 
led him there. Among the Nevada cav- 
alry, over in the Philippines Tom had 
found an old enemy, white unfortunately. 
Now, you may battle with Uncle Sam’s 
brown nephews and be rewarded, if you’re 
not killed, for it. But our Uncle makes a 
fine distinction in shades of complexion, 
which Tom Rooney failed to recognize. 

Years before Jim Kennedy and Tom 

Rooney had been engaged in trying out 
the old feud between the Norcross Gang 
and the Andes Gang up to the very mo- 
ment the train, which was to take orphan 
Tom from Virginia City to San Fran- 
cisco, was ready to pull out of the sta- 
tion. Tom’s nose was bleeding and his 
right sleeve had burst from his new coat 
when he was hauled up on the moving 
train. The list of Jim’s casualties has 
never been compiled. For the head and 
front of the gang, that takes its name 
from the mine in the canyon, lay uncon- 
scious till the tunnel had swallowed up 
the chief of the band that dwells upon the 
hill, where the Andes’ engines pant and 
throb. 
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One advantage of living in a smail 
pond is the relative bigness a frog may 
attain to. At the mere sight of Jim Ken- 
nedy Tom Rooney’s fist would automati- 
cally have taken position; but Jim Ken- 
nedy with corporal’s stripes on his sleeves 
was more than any loyal member of the 
Andes Gang could suffer. Years had 
passed since Jim Kennedy had started up 
dizzily from the sidewalk to stagger 
threateningly toward the tunnel, whence 
a cloud of white smoke and a mocking, 
retreating roar belched backward. You 
wouldn’t have realized it though, if you 
had seen the fight on Corregidor, which 
the Nevada cavalry witnessed with min- 
gled emotions, but with the proud con- 
fidence that the battle-born state must 
win, whichever man was uppermost at the 
end. 

This was the beginning. If there had 
been an end Tom wouldn’t have received 
his welcome home orf island instead of 
a peninsula. But there could be no fight 
to a finish; for when Tom got drunk the 
stripes on Jim’s arm became bars of 
blood—blood that must be wiped out. 
And when Jim drank native nipa wine 
his thick tongue could find no satisfaction 
save in uncomplimentary remarks con- 
cerning Tom Rooney’s mother; remarks 
founded on fact, but nevertheless unpleas- 
ant. 

But Tom took nipa oftener than Jim 
did; the corporal’s stripes working both 
positively and negatively were responsible 
for this. And finally the measure of the 
private’s insubordination was full to over- 
flowing, so Tom walked up the hill in 
lockstep to the island citadel at precisely 
the same moment his fellows marched up 
Market Street, crowned with flowers, 
greeted with shouts and sereeching whis- 
tles and bellowing cannon. 

When Mag Haggerty found out where 
Tom was she was disgracefully happy. 
Her fecling in this matter was the one 
emotion probably which she and Tele- 
graph Hill had ever had in common. To 


his old comrades Tom Rooney’s incarcera- 
tion piquantly completed his greatness. 
To be jailed for fighting and half-killing 
an officer is to attain more than martyr- 
dom; it is Walhalla on earth—in Tele- 
graph Hill’s eyes. 

When heroes stepped from the glare of 
electric illumination into the sober light 
of day; when old companions presumed 
upon war-service to look down upon civil- 
ian stay-at-home taxpayers; in short, 
when the little end of the war had come, 
Telegraph Hill lost interest in its heroes, 
become cheap and common through fa- 
miliarity. But for absent Tommy Roon- 
ey, kept incommunicado in a military 
prison, the Hill reserved its keenest ap- 
preciation. 

That appreciation evidenced itself the 
day Tom was released. In consequence 
Mag Haggerty found him at midnight, 
lying helpless out in the rain, back of a 
dirty little saloon on the water-front, 
whence he had been thrown for mistaking 
each man he met for Jim Kennedy. - 

Now, of course, Tom would never have 
recognized Mag had he been sober. But 
he was so far, so very far from being 
sober at the close of his first free day that 
he actually admitted the fact of that sa- 
lute two years ago, whose memory still 
kept Mag warm. 

“I meant it for ye, Hag—Mag, I 
mean,” he stammered as he staggered 
along beside her up the dark, hilly road 
that had so long been the comct’s orbit. 
“Is it Hag—’r is it Mag? S’mhow I 
can’t just remember, been ’way s’long. 
But I meant it all th’ same an’ I'll fight 
th’ whole Hill ’f it says I didn’t.” 

Mag didn’t answer. Her crouching 
little figure was bent. beneath the weight 
of his heavy, unsteady hand as she hur- 
ried along, dreading discovery which 
might rob her of her knight. 

He kept repeating his confession of 
recognition, feeling dimly in the recesses 
of his clogged mind that she was doing 
something for him which he might accept, 
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seeing that he had paid for it long in ad- 
vance. 

At her very door, though, he became 
perverse and, imagining he saw Jim Ken- 
nedy half way down the Hill, broke away 
from her. 

“Ye little fool!’ she exclaimed, peering 
up at the big fellow swaying in the dark. 
“Don’t ye know I got him safe inside?” 

“Jim?” he cried. 

“Jim—av coorse,” she answered with 
contemptuous mendacity. 

Tom was shivering with cold and ex- 
posure by the time Mag had lit the fire, 
and he lay down in front of it so ex- 
hausted that not even the sight of Jim 
Kennedy with sergeant’s triple stripes on 
his sleeve could have moved him. 


Mag mixed a hot drink for him and 
covered him as he lay, with all the bed- 
clothes her poor place afforded. Then she 
sat down beside him watching while he 
slept, so still, so almost motionless on her 
low stool that you might have thought 
she had fallen asleep, too. 

But when he waked, once toward morn- 
ing, and saw her old eyes bent upon him, 
Tom put out a shaking hand. There 
were tears, not all from drunken weakness 
in his voice, as he said, “Mag, I’m goin’ 
to quit. I promise ye. Did ye never have 
a son, Mag? I'll be—one to ye, if ye 
want. I’m goin’ to quit—sure.” 

“Sure it’s an awful old liar I’d be if I 
said I believe ye,” she answered. 

But her wrinkled face was radiant. 


FORGOTTEN 


By J. E. Breed 


O-DAY I heard again an old love song; 

’ (A common air, and rendered none too well); 

But from it fell some piquant notes that long 
Have silence kept, and now I can not tell 

What time they would recall,—what other song. 


’T was yesterday the fragrance of a flower, 
(I know not what nor now just where it lay), 
Impelled my heart with some mysterious power 
To self-reproach. The passing of a day 
Sufficed to leave it but an idle flower. 


And once a sunset brought me near to tears. 
It made me cold and cheerless while it stayed 
And sadder still when it had gone. Long years 
Have since erased its memory, nor said 
What thing its picture held that favored tears. 
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HAVE a friend who has 
often said to me that she 
cared nothing for allegories, 
parables or symbols. 

“T want the truth,” she de- 
clared. “I live by the truth. 
Nothing less will do for me.” 

My friend was sitting in her home one 
day not long ago, when there came a 
ringing at her bell; and, as her one serv- 
ant was away for the afternoon, she her- 
self answered the door. Without stood 
an old man with kind eyes and a cruel 
mouth—a very old man, greatly wrin- 
kled, and with a huge pack on his back. 

“T was sent here by a neighbor,” he 
said, “who told me that I had just the 
sort of wares for which you cared the 
most. She said she thought I would find 
you a generous purchaser.” 

There was a curious accent in the old 
man’s speech which my friend could not 
quite place. It was at once familiar and 
unfamiliar, and she could not tell whether 
she liked or disliked it. But she bade 
him enter, for he was old, and, besides, 
she thought he might, indeed, have some- 
thing that she wished to buy. 

“My wares,” he said, “are very an- 
cient. It would be difficult to find any- 
thing more antique.” 

“Then I hope they are beautiful,” 
cried my friend, “for I have no use for 
ugly things, no matter what their history 
may be. It is only beauty that can recon- 
cile me to mold and tarnish and dusti- 
ness.” 


“Some are beautiful and some are gro- 
tesque,” he said. “But I perceive by 
looking about your rooms that you have 
a fancy for the grotesque as well as the 
beautiful.” 


“THE BELEAGUERED FOREST, 


Y “THE SHAPE OF FEAR; ETC. 


“One is the face, the other the obverse 
of the coin,” said my friend. ‘But pray 
show me your wares.” 

So from his pack the old man with the 
kind eyes and the cruel mouth took many 
packages, wrapped and tied with the cun- 
ning of the old races. 

“T am a Merchant of Truth,” he de- 
clared proudly, “and these are my wares. 
If you will permit me I will show you the 
contents of this one, which tells the truth 
about your home.” 

“Oh,” sighed the woman eagerly, “if 
you please !”” 

When he had undone the curious wrap- 
pings, the old man took forth a shining 
sphere of crystal, and held it before the 
woman so that she saw a thing which the 
old man described in this wise: 

“Your home,” he said, “is a badly built 
little house, standing in a third-rate sub- 
urb of an ill-ordered city. It is much 
too expensive for the amount of comfort 
it gives, and even so, it is not really 
yours. It is mortgaged, and you must 
pay interest as well as taxes. It is never 
as clean as it should be, by reason of the 
mills and factories near at hand. There 
is much incongruity in the furnishing and 
decoration of the rooms, and in winter 
some of these rooms are chilly and damp. 
In summer you have no garden to which 
to retire. It is, you perceive, a poor 
place.” 

“Oh,” cried the woman, “how mistaken 
you are! I see truly, the things of which 
you speak, but do you not appreciate 
that here is the door at which I bid my 
friends welcome? And within is my fire, 
burning sweetly on the hearth. There is 
my bed where I sleep so deliciously, there 
the dear window at which the dawn looks 
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in. Here is my kitchen where I cook the 
food by which we live, and here is the 
table at which we eat it, with talk and 
laughter, and even, when we are so dis- 
posed, with song. Everything in this 
house belongs to me. My husband bought 
these things and gave them to me—ex- 
cept such as are the gifts of friends. I 
can walk about the rooms and put my 
hands on this and on that and tell you 
the most beautiful stories imaginable 
about the friends who gave me these 
things. It is curious, but I know of no 
one who has such friends as I. Really, 
this place, which looks so poor as reflect- 
ed in that sphere and in your words, 
stands to me for home—home—home!” 
She sighed with happiness. 

The cruelty deepened about the old 
man’s mouth and the kindness glowed in 
his eyes. 

“You mean,” he said, “that this com- 
mon place is a Symbol of Home. In this 
respect, I perceive it is not Truth which 
you desire, but the Symbol. It is the 
possession of that which makes you con- 
tent. But come, perhaps I have some- 
thing more to your liking. Here, madam, 
is the portrait of your husband as he is.” 
And he undid another wrapping and held 
up another sphere. 

There she saw shadowed forth the figure 
of a man—a man small of stature, ineffi- 
cient in his actions, petulant, narrow, af- 
fectionate, fairly honest, rather discour- 
aged: a man with no strong passions, no 
deep or original thoughts, no brave sins, 
no capacity for great sacrifices. Yet one 
going faithfully his quiet way, returning 
always to his home at night, and, in his 
pallid fashion loving his wife, though 
often forgetting to tell her so by word or 
look. 

“You see!’ cried the Merchant of 
Truth. ‘This is a very revealing little 
trinket. It will, if looked at often enough, 
liberate you from that domestic servitude 
which you now endure with maudlin pa- 
tience. Will you buy it?” 
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“No, indeed!” cried the woman indig- 
nantly. “That man is the only one who 
ever kissed me on the lips. I remember 
well the first time he did so. It was at 
sunset, in a beautiful grove. The golden 
light fell down between the tree trunks, 
making them black. I felt all the beauty 
of the world throbbing through me and 
I comprehended how incomplete it would 
be without love, and how I was blessed. 
A wonderful vision came to me and I 
knew what life and work meant, so I put 
my hand in the man’s, and always he and 
I have kept together. And now we have 
a son and are a part of the future. Oh, 
you have no idea what this man stands 
for to me!” 

The old man smiled significantly. 

“He also is a Symbol, I see,” he said 
with contempt. “It is not what he is that 
makes him dear. It is, as you say, what 
he stands for. It is because you wish to 
be arrayed with the lovers, because you 
must feel the wifcliness in you, because 
he gives you an excuse for your feminine 
sacrifices, that you cherish him. He is 
the Symbol of noble and protecting love 
—no more.” 

Then he revealed to her—somewhat 
doubtingly, for he was beginning to see 
that he should not find in her a ready 
purchaser—a little wondrous iridescent 
sphere. 

“Here,” he said, “is the Truth about 
your son.” 

Now, so curious a thing was this, that 
even the sphere of Truth had been affect- 
ed by dreams, and it was some time before 
their beautiful prisms dispersed and 
showed her the pitiful facts—a little 
spindling child, petulant like his father, 
narrow of brow, with a face in which self- 
ishness and affection ever kept war. The 
woman spoke in great anger: 

“I have a mind to show you the door,” 
she said. “Do you not know that is my 
little child? He is bone of my bone and 

flesh of my flesh, and sweeter to me than 
the night or the.day. Why, when his 
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little hands tug at my skirt and I feel 
myself his prisoner, I would not change 
my service for all the freedom in the 
world. When I hear him cry out in the 
night, I am filled with poignant joy, 
and at morning when his bare feet come 
pattering down to my room I give thanks 
for the day that brings me this delight. 
It is truce he is not so bright as some chil- 
dren, and that he is fretful and often ill, 
but, after all, he is the core of life to me.” 

‘He is a Symbol,” said the old man in 
terrible accents. “It is not what he is 
but what he stands for that makes him 
so unutterably dear. Any other child 
would do as well to quench the mother- 
thirst.” 

The woman was about to make a pas- 
sionate disclaimer, but the old man took 
a dark and fateful glass from his pack 
and held it up before her. 

Here, from tenebrous confusion the 
woman presently saw cmerging a certain 
sad, historic Shape, and her heart con- 
tracted with sorrowful love. A strange 
white passion shook her. Upon this glass 
appeared curious writings, and though 
they were in tongues both known and un- 
known to the woman, she could in that 
hour, read them. all. And now she wept: 

“No, no,” she sobbed; “you shall not 
take from me this Faith. It reconciles 
me to every sorrow. It keeps me from 
being afraid. These writings say that 
my belief is discredited by history, re- 
jected by science, belied by human expe- 
rience. But what has it done for the 
world—this Faith? All of compassion 
and patience and hope that we know is 
inspired by it. Does not that give it au- 
thority enough? Oh, see, old man, if we 
lose this, we are adrift on a dark sea, rud- 
derless, and may as well cast ourselves at 
once into the waves. I assure you, you 
can have no notion of what this Faith 
means to the world—and to me!” 

“T know what it means,” said the old 
man in taunting accents. “It means a 
symbol. It is, I confess, the Symbol of 


purity and love by which a good half of 
the world lives. It is very seldom I sell 
one of these spheres, illuminating as they 
are.” And he looked with regret at the 
murky glass which began to cloud again 
until the etiolated figure on the instru- 
ment of shame, standing among low blue 
hills, was obscured in shadows. 

There was silence for a few moments, 
and then the man drew forth another 
glass. 

“This is quite a modern affair,” he 
said briskly, “and I dare say, being a 
woman of intelligence, you will feel a 
strong interest in it. Here is the Truth 
about your country. At first it is a trifle 
confusing, but if you will be good enough 
to concentrate your attention on_ it, 
madam, you will soon see the details of 
the picture. Behold the greedy, ignorant 
mob which rules your land! Observe the 
misrule, the selfishness, the subjugation 
of every idea] to the mad desire for 
wealth. Note how seldom disinterested- 
ness plays any part, how few statesmen 
you have, how a base machine dominates 
citizens and officers.” 

“Oh, these are ephemeral conditions,” 
protested the woman. ‘To-morrow they 
will be forgotten. My country, how I 
love it! It has often been a pain to me 
that I could not die for it. I weep when 
I hear the national airs, remembering 
how little I can do to serve the land of 
my birth and my devotion. What lib- 
erty, what happiness do I enjoy here! I 
love to think of it as the asylum for the 
unfortunate, and my heart expands when 
I reflect on all it means to me.” 

“Ah?!? sneered the man. “It is also a 
Symbol. The country in which you de- 
light exists only in your heart and in the 
hearts of others. What you desire to 
die for is not the country as it is, but the 
country as you symbolize it. Really, 
madam, I am much disappointed. I see 
your friend misled me when she said you 
were a lover of Truth. But here are 
some things of quite a different charactcr 
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which you may enjoy. They are merely 
a lot of plays which I got at a great dis- 
count and will sell to you at a propor- 
tionate reduction. The beauty of them 
is, that instead of being written out they 
are shadowed in these large and shining 
spheres. In one of these you may see 
a whole drama enacted before your cyes. 
If you will permit me, I will arrange them 
upon this table.” 

Now indeed the woman was delighted, 
and for an hour the two sat in silence, 
watching, till at length the woman was 
able to make her choice. She thought 
she had now compensated the Merchant 
for all disappointments by making these 
purchases, but when he saw what her se- 
lections were, he was greatly irritated. 

“You haven’t a thing there that I 
wished you to have,” he complained. “The 
plays you have chosen were not selected 
by me, but were thrust upon me by the 
exigencies of the sale of which I spoke 
to vou. You have passed by all the true 
storics of men and women, all the proba- 
ble and understandable things, and taken 
those foolish old stories of ‘Faust,’ of 
‘Tannhiauser,’ of ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Everyman,’ 
and ‘The Sunken Bell.? You have even 
one play which has not classicism to rec- 
ommend it, the most inartistic thing Stev- 
enson ever wrote, ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.’ ” 

“I have seen almost every play put 
upon the stage in my time,” said the 
woman. “For the play is my one extrava- 
gance. And I realize now for the first 
time that the dramas of the realists have 
been quite forgotten by me. They are all 
run together in a curious confusion, and 
I can not so much as remember the names 
of the characters. It is, after all, only 
these Symbols that interest me and find a 
place in my memory—it is these on which 
I think when I lie wakeful in bed, these 
that sustain me in right-doing and keep 


me faithful to the things that are 
eternal.” 

“T am done with you, madam!’ shouted 
the man. “Yet, no, upon reflection, not 
quite done. For your disregard of the 
value of my wares you shall be properly 
punished. Behold, here is the Truth 
about yourself!” 

And he held up to view another sphere. 
The woman looked long and the color 
came and went in her face. Her little 
hands clasped and unclasped, and once 
she would have fallen had not the old 
man supported her. But after a time she 
pushed the sphere away. 

“There is a mistake somewhere,” she 
said, in a voice at once joyous and hum- 
ble. “All of these things are true, I know, 
yet, somewhow, that is not I. There is 
something within me, not seen by any 
one, not understood by myself, which 
makes me different from that. It is the 
thing that causes me to be careful of my 
life, which leads me to believe that I shall 
live again and which lets me walk among 
my fellows with my head held high. It is 
the innermost self, the secret and eternal 
Me.” 

“It is a figment of your brain,” scoffed 
the old man, “a piece of legerdemain of 
the psychologists, a ghost conjured up by 
the churchmen!” He was trembling with 
anger, yet his eyes betrayed a defeat. 
“Come,” he cried, “confess!” 

“TI can confess nothing sir, except that 
as soon as you are gone I shall comfort 
myself for all the Truth you have shown 
me, with my sweet Symbols. I did not 
know till now that I lived by them. But 
now that I know it I am all the more pro- 
tected against sorrow and sin and false- 
hood. I am only a poor woman and ig- 
norant, yet this I know, that in my Sym- 
bols hides a greater truth than your 
Truth knows. Farewell, sir, and come 
this way no more.” 


THE LOTTERY TICKET 


By John T. Mclntyre 


AUTHOR OF “THE RAGGED EDGE, ETC. 


T was cool and pleasant under 
| Clancy’s awning and the heaped-up 

baskets of green things about the 
door of the grocery threw off a fresh odor 
of the country. Pete Daily sat upon an 
upturned barrel, swinging his feet and 
watching Tommy Carey putting up an 
order. 


“Ye look busy, Tommy,” remarked 


Pete, lazily drumming his heels against 
the side of the barrel. 

“Well, you don’t,” answered Clancy’s 
clerk, briefly. He footed up the list of 
articles with a pencil, tallied the slip 
and then, shoving his pencil behind his 
ear, continued. “You’d better put a line 
out for a job, Pete, or ye’ll be eatin’ snow- 
balls again next winter.” 

“Oh, I’m doin’ a little,” said Pete. “I 
‘ ain’t loaded down wit’ coin, but I’m doin’ 
a little.” : 

“That so,” said Tommy with interest, 
for Pete’s being employed was something 
of a novelty. “What’s yer graft.” 

“Sellin’ lottery tickets for Foley, on 
commish.” 

“Well, that’s a hot job, for fair,” said 
Tommy scornfully. “Take it out and 
lose it, Pete; for there ain’t enough marks 
in this ward for youse to dig a livin’ out 
o’ that game.” 

“But Foley does all right,” protested 
Pete. 

Young Carey scoffed. “If youse are 
hunting good things to unload lottery 
tickets on,” said he, “why don’t ye skate 
around and give ’em an argument?” 

“I’m waitin’ for Schrader to come out 
for his dinner.” Pete shaded his eyes 
with his hand and looked at the clock in 
the church tower. “It’s a-most his time, 
now,” he added. 


“Do youse expect to get to him?’ 
Carey snorted his contempt. “Well, ye 
don’t know him, that’s all I’ve got to say. 
Schrader’s about the tightest wad I ever 
seen !” 

“Oh, youse’r sore,” laughed Pete. “He 
cut you out with Carry Danahour, and 
you’re knockin’ him to get even.” 

“That lobster couldn’t cut me out with 
nobody,” flared Tommy. “And what’s 


_more, if I was stuck on any skirt and he 


got gay around her I’d sink one of his 
lamps.” 

At this mdment Clancy came out. 

“Have ye not got that order av Dana- 
hour’s up yet, Tommy ?” asked he. 

“Tt’s all done,’? answered the clerk. 
“I’m goin’ down wit’ it, now.” He swung 
the heavy basket upon his shoulder as he 
spoke and started off down the street. 

“Don’t be stoppin’ to talk,” called 
Clancy after him; “it’s busy we are just 
now.” 

“Oh, he won’t talk much to Carry to- 
day,” said Pete. “Schrader always stops 
in there at noontime, and Tommy don’t 
cut no ice when he’s around.” 

Pete’s gaze traveled down and across 
the street to a two-story building fairly 
sheathed in flaring gilt signs, each bear- 
ing the name of Schrader in big brilliant 
letters and proclaiming the fact that he 
dealt in real estate. : 

Schrader was in the office; he was in 
his shirt-sleeves, putting on his cuffs and 
looking at himself in the mirror. Like his 
office, Schrader was flashy. He was large- 
aired, bumptious, loud-voiced, boastful. 
He did little business, but was for ever 
talking of the deals in real property that 
he daily engineered; his account at the 
bank around the corner was always at a 
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low ebb. But he cleared his throat so im- 
portantly as he stood at the teller’s win- 
dow, that the other depositors looked 
upon him with respect. 

Schrader had a hearty, full-blooded 
way of greeting acquaintances, and a 
deep-chested laugh. But his eyes never 
laughed. The volume of his mirth was 
always greatest after he had “stuck” 
some unsuspecting person; he considered 
a bit of back-handed craft the most deli- 
cate and exquisite humor; and he was in 
ecstasies when he could pat the complain- 
ing person on the back with breezy com- 
radery and tell him to wake up. 

“I’m going out to eat,” said Schrader 
to a boy with cigarette-discolored fingers. 
“If anybody comes in, tell ’em to wait.” 

Across the way, Schrader, as he 
brushed his hat with the sleeve of his 
coat, could see Carry Danahour as she ar- 
ranged the hats and bonnets in her show 
window. He caught her eye; she smiled 
sweetly and he bowed. The real estate 
man had been attracted by Carry when 
he first came into the neighborhood; but 
his admiration was of a rather mild char- 
acter until he learned that Carry pos- 
sessed a tidy sum of money and two brick 
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houses left by her father. After this, as 
Tommy Carey put it, “it was all off.” 

Tommy vas still in the milliner’s store, 
his basket on his arm, as Carry dressed 
the window. 

“There’s Schrader throwin’ ye smiles,” 
frowned the grocer’s clerk. 

“Don’t he look swell in that gray 
suit!” exclaimed Carry, in great admira- 
tion. 

“That guy’d look swell in anyt’ing,” 
growled the young man. “He’s the fat- 
test slob I ever seen outside of a show.” 

“T don’t see why you always say things 
like that about Mr. Schrader,” said 
Carry, resentfully. ‘“‘He’s a perfect gen- 
tleman.” 

“How can I boost him when _ he’s 
queered me here?” inquired Tommy with 
great candor. “Sunce he started to make 
a play for your spare time, Carry, 
youse’ve flagged me for keeps.” 

“He don’t come here much at all 

“He comes enough to keep me away. I 
asked ye to go to Washington Park last 
Sunday night—but no, Schrader was 
coming to shoot off his mouth in the par- 
lor about his wise moves, and ye turned 
me down.” 
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“It wasn’t because of him,” said Carry. 
“Anyhow, if it was, it wouldn’t make any 
difference.” ° 

“There was the ‘picnic of the Mozart 
Sangerbund,” went on young Carey. 
“Youse knowed all along that I had 
tickets bought for that—but Schrader 
give you the glad smile and I got the 
dinky-dink.” - 

“Anybody,” said Carry, with dignity, 
“to hear you talk would think you was 
the only one that had a right to take me 
out. Mr. Schrader’s a friend of mine, and 
if he asks me to go anywheres, I’m just 
going to go.” 

Schrader emerged from his office; 
Pete Daily saw him and he was instantly 
buttonholed on the lottery ticket ques- 
tion. The diameter and circumference of 
a dollar loomed large in Schrader’s eyes ; 
but Pete was useful in many ways, and 
the real estate dealer took the pink ticket 
and handed Daily a silver dollar, with 
mirth in his voice and regret in his eye. 

Schrader bolted into the quiet, cool 
little milliner’s shop in a gale of good 
feeling. ; 

“I didn’t want it,” proclaimed he in 
his loudest voice, “but Pcte ain’t a bad 
fellow—he’s got his faults, but so have 
we all—ain’t that right?’ His laugh at 
this point made the bonnet boxes tremble. 
“So if I can put a trifle in his way, I’m 
goin’ to do it.” 

“That’s awful kind of you,” said 
Carry. 

But Schrader waved this aside with a 
sweep of his hand. 

“That’s my way,” he announced sonor- 
ously. The door of the shop stood open, 
and Schrader’s remarks were in the na- 
ture of an oration to those passing by. 
“I always try to help anybody that’s 
down and out—I always want to do the 
right thing. Now look when Bernhardt 
come to me about them two corner lots. 
‘I'll put ’em in for you at nineteen thou- 
sand,’ says he. ‘Bernhardt,’ says I, ‘I’m 
standin’ in me own light, but I’ve got to 


put ye right. Hold on to them lots—I 
could just write you out a check for the 
nineteen thousand in a minute, but I 
won’t do it—them lots’ll be worth twen- 
ty-five thousand in a year.’ ” 

Schrader paced up and down and 
mopped his face, agitated by this remi- 
niscence. Carry was lost in admiration 
of his unselfish conduct; Tommy Carey 
burlesqued a fainting fit, behind Schrad- 
er’s back, on one of the counters. - 

“I'd rather,’—and the real estate 
man’s pacing had once more brought him 
to the open door,—“‘lose six thousand 
dollars any day, and do the proper thing. 
When I’m a friend to a man I’m a friend 
to him—and you know what that means.” 


“You'll hurt yourself, Schrader,” 
warned Tommy with a grin, “if ye keep 
that up.” 


“JT don’t care that,’—and Schrader 
snapped his fingers,—‘for anything un- 
less it’s open and above board. That’s 
the way I’m built.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed the grocer’s clerk, 
“it’s gettin’ hot in here. I guess I’ll pad- 
dle back to the store, for I can’t stand 
hot air!” 

The glitter of the real estate man’s 
signs caught Tommy’s eye on the street. 

“That’s what done it,’? muttered he. 
“Any cheap skate that can put on a front 
can catch the women. And Carry’s got 
lots o’ sense, too; but the dub’s got her 
hypnotized and she can’t see him right. 
Oh, I’d like to get him where the light 
would hit him; then she’d sce what a rank 
counterfeit he is.” 

Schrader always took his noonday meal 
at Callahan’s on the avenue, a long nar- 
row place with two rows of small tables 
and a heavy smell of cookery. During 
the rush hours Callahan’s daughter Mat- 
tie sat behind the high desk, took in the 
quarters and made change. She was tall, 
thin and sharp-featured, and was con- 
siderably beyond the marriageable age. 

It was Schrader’s large-aired ways 
more than anything else that had fasci- 
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nated Carry Danahour; but the deals in 
real property of which Schrader talked 
so loudly at the cigar case after his lunch, 
were the lures that captured Miss Calla- 
han. 

In pulling out some money to pay for 
his check at the desk Schrader noticed 
something pink flutter to the floor. 

“You dropped something,” said the 
sharp-eyed Miss Callahan. 

It was the lottery ticket, and he picked 
it up with a laugh. 

“I’m surprised!” exclaimed Mattie. 
“Do you gamble, Mr. Schrader?” 

“Oh, I just bought it to help a man 
out,” said Schrader. “Say, if it wins, 
Mattie, it?]] draw ten thousand.”’ A sud- 
den thought struck him and he banged 
the ticket down on the desk. “Now don’t 
say I never done the grand!’ exclaimed 
he, loudly. ‘‘Here’s ten thousand dol- 
lars.” The place rang with his peals of 
mirth, his eyes darting all about to note 
how his hearers were impressed. 

Mattie took up the ticket. 

“Are you giving this to me?” inquired 
she. 

“Sure! I’m giving you ten thousand 
dollars. Take it to remember me by.” 

Mattie put it in her purse. 

“I hope it wins,” said she. 

“Me, too,” said Schrader. 
tickled to death if it did.” 

In the days that followed this Tommy 
Carey saw no ray of hope for him: if any- 
thing Carry was more lost in admiration 
of Schrader than ever—and Schrader, 
with the bank account and two brick 
houses in view, saw to it that Tommy’s 
opportunities for winning her back were 
few. And Miss Callahan’s sharp eyes 
were closely observant of Schrader’s at- 
tentions to Carry, and her biting remarks 
upon the subject were many. She did not 
discontinue her patronage of the milliner, 
however, for it gave her the opportunity 
of popping into the shop when the real 
estate dealer was there and breaking up 
the chat that was in progress. This af- 
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forded her great satisfaction, even if, at 
times, she purchased small articles for 
which she had no use. 

One day as Schrader was reading the 
morning paper, his feet on the desk and 
a cigar in his mouth, his office door was 
thrown open and Pete Daily rushed ir 
breathless. 

“You’ve won!” 
citedly. 

“Eh ?”? 

Schrader took his feet down and stared 
at his visitor in surprise. 

“The lottery ticket,” said Pete, “don’t 
you remember. It’s won the capital 
prize.” 

Schrader turned pale and the newspa- 
per dropped from his hand. 

“Git out!” said he faintly. 

“Come on up and sce Foley, if ye don’t 
believe me. Say, Schrader, I ought to get 
a rake off for sellin’ youse the lucky 
ticket, oughtn’t I?” 

“T'll fix you up, all right,” said the 
other. “Let’s go down and see the list.” 

The list that Foley displayed proved 
Pete’s statement. 

“Ten thousand simoleons!”” said Foley, 
awed. “Gee, but that’s a piece of money ; 
youse’r a lucky guy, Schrader.” 

Schrader went back to his office and 
smoked and thought for more than an 
hour. Then he went to Callahan’s where 
he found Mattie changing the cloths on 
the small tables. 

“Why Mr. Schrader,” said she, “what 
in the world are you doin’ here so soon?” 

“TI come to see you,” said he. 

“I thought you spent all your spare 
time at Carry Danahour’s.” Mattie’s 
tone was just a little bitter. 

“Oh, that’s passed,” said Schrader. 
“It didn’t take me long to see that I’d 
made a mistake. Say, Matt, I’ve come 
here this morning to ask you a question.” 

“Well, ask it.” 

“I want—I want you to marry me.” 

- The patrons of Callahan’s place were 
surprised that day to find Mattie missing 


exclaimed Pete ex- 
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and her place at the high desk filled by 
her angry father. The cluster of men 
about the cigar case smoked and dis- 
cussed Schrader’s luck. 

The latter had foreseen this and 
chuckled to himself as he sat by the side 
of Mattie—now Mrs. Schrader—recross- 
ing the river after their visit to the clergy- 
man. Had she been at the desk and heard 
the news he would have been lost. 

“What are you laughing at?’ asked 
Mattie sharply. 

“Oh, I was just thinking of a wise 
move,” answered he. ‘“There’s some peo- 
ple ye can’t lose.” 

Mattie knew that he had his reasons 
for his sudden wooing and wedding of 
her; she did not understand it, of course; 
but she was his wife now, her thin 
lips set tightly at the thought, and she 
would see that she was fully informed 
later. For the present she was satisfied 
that she had made a good match and that 
Carry Danahour was jilted. 

When they got clear of the crowd at 
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the ferry slip, Schrader said, with a great 
assumption of carelessness: 

“Oh, say, Matt, let me have that lot- 
tery ticket, will ye.” 

“That what?” 

“The lottery ticket—the one + gave 
you a couple of weeks ago.” 

“Oh, that. I ain’t got it no more.” 

Schrader gasped; he caught her by the 
arm with hands that trembled. 

“You ain’t got it no more! What did 
ye do with it?” 

“Carry Danahour’s got it. I give it to 
her one night for this green tip in my 
hat.” 

# * ® * * * 

It was Tommy Carey that broke the 
news to Carry. 

“When he found that he was caught,” 
cried the delighted youth, “he threw a fit 
and Mattie had to almost lug him home. 
The t’ing’s got all over the ward and he 
gets the merry laugh every place he goes. 
Oh, he’s a wise guy, I don’t tink! And 
Mattie ain’t doin’ a ting to him, either. 
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She’s found that he’s a bluff already and 
she throws the lash into him every chance 
she gets!” 

“I’m glad he didn’t marry me,” said 
Carry, after she had recovered from the 
shock the news had given her, “for I sec 
what he is, now.” 

“I kept tellin’ ye all along, but ye shooed 
me off the track.” 

“I’m glad T’ve won all that money, 


bby 


too,” said Carry. “Why, I’m almost 
rich, ain’t I?” 

Tommy looked gloomy. 

“And that puts it all to the bad for 
me,”” he remarked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” and she looked at 
him in a way that made his heart jump; 
“you wanted me before I won the money ; 
and I don’t see that it makes any differ- 
ence.” 


IN THE HOUSE OF LOVE 


By Theodosia Garrison 


AM the well beloved, and my days 
Are exquisite with peace and glad with song; 
My house is filled with music all night long; 
My touch is golden and my smile is praise; 
Replete with roses are my careless ways, 
And hedged am I from heresy and wrong; 
My lightest hold is as a chain thrice-strong, 
My lightest wish none hearing disobeys. 
Wherefore grown weary of much worshipping, 
Who cavils if I turn to cruelty, 
Stab with a word and murder with a jest? 
The death I give is such a lovely thing 
That those whose hearts have bled in serving me 
Yearn for it as my sweetest gift and best. 


] am the unloved and the lover I. 
My service never ends by night or day— 
The service of all giving, and my pay 
Is bread of pain and wine of mockery; 
None bids me serve, yet never am I free; 
With my own heart strings bound and held alway ; 
A beggar I, whose worn lips ever pray 
To one who long since robbed him ruthlessly. 
And yet, so sweet the hope unrealized, 
So beautiful the mockery of dreams, 
So wonderful the ungained heart of her, 
Perchance reality might be less prized 
Than saneness of the waking, when it seems 
Death’s face than her own face is lovelier. 


A FRESH START 


By Frederick Smith 


Thrall’s coming out party and pre- 
sented me to the hostess. 

Mrs. Thrall put out a formal hand. 
“From Massachusetts?” asked she. 

Aunt Julia frowned. She does not like 
to have my misfortunes dragged before 
the public. 

“From Indiana,” said I. 

Mrs. Thrall favored me with a smile. 
“Really?” said she. ‘You have done some 
very good things out there, haven’t you? 
It’s a pity that so many nice people 
should be so far away.” 

“We struggle to bear up,” said I com- 
posedly. 

“My daughter, Mr. Miller.” 

I took Miss Helen’s hand. As there was 
no one behind me I naturally had a minute 
to talk. 


AN Julia had dragged me to Helen 


“There’s a girl here from Indiana,” she 
said. ‘‘No doubt you know her.” 

**No doubt,” I replied. 

“Tell me, are all your young women 
good looking?” 

“Good looks,” said I cautiously, ‘‘are 
relative; but compared with—” 

“Compared with what?” asked Miss 
Helen, suspiciously. 

I looked around the room. ‘‘We con- 
sider them fairly presentable,” said I, 
“but compared with Boston girls, of 
course—”’ 

“Why don’t you finish?” 

“There is, of course, no comparison,” I 
said, with the craft of an oracle. 

Miss Helen looked at me. ‘‘I’m not sure 
that you aren’t rude,” she laughed. I 
made a gesture of deprecation. 

“Are they all as good looking as she?” 
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and Miss Helen waved her head till the 
white aigrette in her hair had the effect 
of a finger pointing through the doors to 
a girl in the next room. 

Although I had been prepared for it, 


I confess I couldn’t resist a little start of 


surprise. The girl stood in a corner with 
three men about her. I caught the flutter 
of a fan, a mass of soft lawn and erring 
lace, a neck and bosom like white roses, a 
brush of brown hair and a laugh like a 
brook’s song. It was Ethel. 

Miss Helen was talking in my ear. 

“I beg your pardon,” said I. 

“Are they all like that?” 

“She does seem fairly good looking.” 

“She'll look well transplanted.” 

“You mean?” 

“There are rumors.” 

“What rumors?” 

“She’s going to marry Chester Fawcett. 
Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Phipps?” 

Displaced by the new-comer I edged 
toward the library. Aunt Julia was occu- 
pied with an acquaintance. I sauntered 
over to look at a bit of old Dortrecht by 
Boudin. Once when we were youngsters, 
the girl in white and I, with our respective 
families, had been in Holland together. 
The quay at Dort told old tales to me, and 
revived old memories. I thought of the 
day when I had asked the girl to marry 
me. I remembered just the words in which 
she had refused. That was what had made 
me go abroad. I turned about and faced 
the group in the corner. A step, two 
steps: as I hovered at its edge there was 
an exclamation from the girl in lawn and 
lace. The group parted; for an instant 
she stared heartily and then she started 
toward me. “Good gracious, George!’ 
said Ethel, “however did you get here?” 
and she extended both her hands. 

‘“Why shouldn’t I be here?” 

The group now expanded and absorbed 
us both. Ethel pronounced some names, 
and these names and I exchanged bows. 
The group evidently meant to hold us. 


Ethel looked at me with a little word in 
her eye. “I had almost forgotten,” she 
said, “that this was your dance.” 

“T was afraid you had,” I said ac- 
cusingly. 

Ethel tucked her hand in my arm. 
“Yes, the second waltz, Mr. Fawcett,” 
and we started off. 

“TI don’t want to dance,” she put to ine. 
‘Take me somewhere so that we can talk.” 

We found a corner under the stairway, 
and Ethel arranged herself on a big 
settee. ‘“‘Now,’’ she said, “‘let’s hear.” 

“What ??? 

“Where did you come from?” 

“From Liverpool, two days ago.” 

“You’re staying in Boston?” 

“With my aunt.” 

“Oh, I remember. 
way home?” 

“That is as may be.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re not go- 
ing home?” 

“Pve been thinking of going back to 
England.” 

“JT don’t see,” said Ethel, ‘“‘what all 
your friends have done to deserve such 
treatment.” 

“No doubt they’ll endure like good 
soldiers. How’s everybody at home?” 

“Just as always.” 

“Ts Charlotte Martin married ?” 

“It’s broken,”’ said Ethel. 

“Golf Club still alive?” 

“It breathes,” said Ethel. 

“Mrs. Hawes still give dinners?” 

“Ves,” 

“The place is as gay as ever?” 

“It’s not gay; though there are a lot 
of new people.” 

“Do you tramp as much as you used?” 

‘Nobody likes to now,” said Ethel, pa- 
thetically. 

“And go to the Jumping-off place to 
watch the sunsets?” 

“Not very often.” 

“I suppose I really ought to go back 
and have a look round.” 


You’re on your 
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“Of course you ought.” 

“In fact, my Aunt Julia has been at me 
to go back for good.” 

“Quite right,” said Ethel, with the air 
of a young matron. “It’s time you were 
settled.”” 


“It seems,”’ 


said I, irritably, “that you 


women folks think of nothing else!” 
“You ought to be flattered at our in- 
terest.” 
“It’s altogether too impersonal.” 
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“You know, you’re too good for a mere 
flaneur.”” 

“T thought that was just what you con- 
sidered me.” 

“Tt isn’t what I expect of you,” said 
Ethel. 

“Your interest is Christian-like. 
want me to make a good citizen.” 

“Yes, every man ought to settle down,” 
she replied. 

“You’re quite as bad as Aunt Julia.” 

“T’ve known you so long I’ve a right to 


be.” 
I sniffed. 


You 


“Haven’t I?” 

‘Have it your own way,” said I. ‘“This 
is your waltz with the light-haired man.” 

“Why do you keep track of things? 
Do you want to get rid of me?” 

“T haven’t changed.” 

“Just now, at least, I prefer to talk to 
you. Now, what have you been doing?” 

“Studying —a_ little—and_ fooling 
round a good deal.” 

“Where?” 


“Berlin and Holland and Wales.” 

“Ts the Café Kranzler as fascinating 
as ever?” 

“It depends on whom you go with.” 

“And is the Maas as beautiful from 
that balcony in Dort?” 

“I confess I thought of America,” 
said I. 

**America !”” 

“To be precise—Americans.” 

“And yet you pretend you want to go 
back ?”” 

“There’s Mr. Fawcett,” said I. 

“T guess he didn’t see us,” said Ethel. 
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“Oh ho!” said I. 


“Circumstances alter waltzes,” defend- 
ed Ethel. 

“Do they?” said I. 

“Why do you take that tone?”’. 

“T suppose you'd want to dance it.” 

“Why?” 

“There are rumors !”* 

“Rumors !”? 

“You’re always turning men’s heads.” 

“Don’t belicve any such thing!” 

“It’s time that you were settled.” 

“T don’t want to be settled,” said 
Ethel; “I’m having too good a time as 
it is.” 

“Your attitude,” said I, ‘merely in- 
dicates the evil which threatens American 
womanhood.” 

“Fudge!” said Ethel. 

“To go back,” said I, “‘you aren’t yo- 
ing to marry him?” 

“Whatever put that into your head 

“Why shouldn’t it be in my head?” 

“Well, I’m not,” said Ethel; ‘I’m not 
going to marry him.” 

“You're not,” said I, eagerly. 

“Tm not.” 

“Are you going to marry anybody?” 
I demanded. 

Ethel said nothing. 

“Do you remember the man you re- 
fused a year ago?” 

“I’m going home next week,” said 
Ethel. 

“T suppose I'll be going back to Eng- 
land soon,” I announced. 

Ethel pouted. 

“The elm-tree boles are in tiny leaf 
and the chaffinch sings in England now,” 
said I. 

“J should think,” said Ethel softly, 
“that you’d want to go home, too.” 

“After all, it isn’t bad in Indiana now.” 

“Father writes that they’ve had an 
carly spring.” 
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“The blue-birds and the meadow-larks 
have come long ago,” said I. 

Ves.” 

“And in another week the swallows will 
be darting and the hair birds singing in 
the maples.” 

“Tt’s delightful,” said Ethel. 

“And the white dog-tooths will be in 
bloom?” 

“Ves.” 

“The Jumping-off place isn’t sc bad 
for sunsets,” said I. 

“No, is it?” 

“England,” said I, 
place.” 

“TI should like to see any one dare to say 
so,” declared Ethel. 

“T guess Pll go out,” said I. 

“TJ would.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “I'll stay.” 

“Oh 1? 

“One ought to be doing something.” 

“I’m glad vou’re sensible.” 

“Reid and Scott will take me into their 
law office,’ said I. 

“Vos.” 

“In fact I think they rather expect 
me.” 

“TI think you intended to go all the 
time,”? said Ethel. 

“It wouldn’t do to disappoint them.” 

“You just pretended you weren’t.” 

“Well, to be honest, I did.” 

“To sce what I’d sav?” 

“To see how you'd look.” 

“How did I look?” asked Ethel. 

“Pm going home,” said I, definitely. 

“And become « proper business man?” 

“To gct married,” said I. 

“Oh,” said Ethel. 

“Don’t tell me you’re going to refuse 
again.” 

Ethel looked at the floor. Then she 
looked at me, and smiled. ‘What shall I 
tell vou?” she asked. 


“is not the only 
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And slowly damn him, till the day 
In a dry, business tone says ‘‘Well?” 
When, with a frantic, mute farewell, 
The old dog takes his sing-song way 
Back to his proper hell. 


That summer stroll through Normandy! 
School-days behind and life ahead, 
The gray-green magic country spread 
From Vire and Candebec to the sea, 
The frugal board and bed, 


The riotous expense in cider,— 

O Norman tipple, acid-thin, 

But so-so if persisted in! 

O wild night-talks ransacking wider 
Than Scorpio from the Twin! 


’*Twas not yet night, but night was due; 
The earth had fallen chalky-dun; 

Our road dipped straight as eye could run, 
Between the poles, set two and two, 
And peplars, one and one, 


Then rose to where far roofs and spires 
Stood etched on a vague strip of sky; 
The sea-wind had begun to sigh 

From tree to tree, and up the wires 
Slid its frail, mounting cry. 


All afternoon our minds: had revelled 
In steep skylarking enterprise; 

Our hearts had climbed a dozen skies, 
And fifty frowning strongholds levelled 
Of Life’s old enemies. 


A trifle, here and there, was spared 

Till morning found us more adept; 

But, broadly speaking, we had swept 
Earth of her wrongs; light had been flared 
Where the last Error slept! 


Then, nothing said and nothing seen, 
Misgiving gripped us. Treeless, bare, 
The moorland country everywhere 
Lay blackened; but a powdery sheen 
Hung tangled in the air. 


And Heaven knows what suspense and doubt 
Prowled in the dusk! A peasant’s door, 
Where naught was visible before, 

Opened, and let the lamp shine out 

Across the crumpled moor. 


A stone’s-throw off some drowsy sheep 
Took fright; across a rise of land 

In shadowy scamper went the band; 
Three bleating yews held back to keep 
Their coward young in hand. 


And borne across the shallow vale, 
Along the highway from the town, 
A voice the distance could not drown 
Chanted an eerie, endless tale, 

Now shrill, now dropping down 


To querulous, questioning minor song; 
Now sweeping in a solemn gust, 

As if some great dishonored dust 
Came crying its ancestral wrong, 

But found no listener just. 


And as the voice drew nearer toward, 

It dropped through violent clumsy bars, 
Splay-footed roulades, brutal jars 

And grunts of sound; then lightly soared 
Into a heaven whose stars 


Twinkled to some colossal joke, 

And satire was the cosmic mood,— 

Upen which, through the dusk there strode, 
Or limped, or shuffled—holy smoke !— 

Or danced, along the road, 


The Singer !—How describe the lout?— 
An old salt seized with Delphic rage, 
Or Aristophanes in age, 

Trade-fallen, doing knock-about 

Upon our lighter stage; 


King David, old and crazed and free; 
Or Hamlet, gray with wandering, 

A stout, land-loping hedge-row king, 
Now, in one mystic jambouree, 
Having his final fling. 


No use! Words merely peck and buzz 
About the rind of the matter: vain 

To ask me to add Paul Verlaine, 

In high talk with the Man of Uz 
Outside his prison pane! 


One moment by the darkening West 
We saw the grand old grizzled head, 
The stricken face, the rolling, red, 
Quizzical eyeballs, the bared chest, 
Hairy, Homeric, spread 


And laboring with the grievous chant, 

The knotted hands raised high and wrung,— 
As, craning through the gloom, he flung 

Into our teeth that iterant 

Enormous Word he sung. 


Then he was gone: slow up the hill, 
And faster down the other side, 

The wild, monotonous question died; 
And when the goose-flesh, prickly-chill, 
Stopped crawling up my hide, 


I whispered, “Did you hear?” and you 
Nodded. In silence half a mile 

We stumbled onward; you meanwhile 
Had paper out, your pencil flew 

In quirk and quiddet vile. 


Till in disgust I seized your hand, 

And thundered, “Scratching music, clod? 
Getting his tune down? Suffering God! 
Have you no heart to understand?” 

One more New England nod, 


And, “Yes, I heard, my son, I heard. 
Be careful; if you break my lead, 

I must, in sorrow, break your head. 
Hands off! As for his blessed word, 
‘Pourquoi?’ was all he said.” 


Pourquoi? Pourquoi? Yes, that was all! 
Only the darkest ery that haunts 

The corridors of tragic chance, 
Couched in the sweet, satirical, 
Impudent tongue of France. 


Only the bitterest wail flung out 

From worlds that traffic to their mart 
Without a pilot or a chart; 

With “What?” the body of their doubt, 
And “Why?” the quaking heart. 


Old bard and brother to the Sphynx! 
I wonder what abysmal luck 

Had left your face so planet-struck, 
And driven you on such horrid brinks 
To play the run-amuck. 


I wonder down what road to-night 
You shuffle; from what plunging star 
Your gnarled old hands uplifted are, 
Between moth-light and cockshut-light, 
Calling young hearts to war. 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


ALPH Connor has an enormous au- 
dience. His “Sky Pilot” touched the 
imagination and the emotions of gospel-lov- 
ing folk. In a time when nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand books are 
avowedly secular in their tone, the devo- 
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REV. CHARLES W. GORDON 
(Ralph Connor) 


tio.al quality of his stories brings comfort 
anc satisfaction to thousands who desire to 
see in fiction, as they do in the lives about 
them, evidences of the living observance of 
the Christian faith. Such too often find the 
only Christian message in books of inferior 
literary quality. Mr. Connor can tell a 
strong and interesting story and yet cast it 
in Christian mold. His new novel, ‘The 
Prospector,” will find many readers await- 
ing it. 


IOLA Roseboro, whose charming book, 
“The Joyous Heart,” aroused much in- 
terest, has a new book, “Players and Vaga- 
bonds,” before the public. This is a book 
of short stories—stories which have ap- 
peared in magazines and already won their 


MISS VIOLA ROSEBORO 
Author of" Players and Vagabonds” 


public. Miss Roseboro is a dweller in cities 
and a writer about city people, but she is 
one of the “gypsily inclined” folk, and 
would rather be in a tent than under a 
proper roof any day. She dislikes head- 
gear, abhors gloves, and is best pleased 
when she has a summer day before her and 
the wilderness round about. 

This love of freedom and_ unrestraint 
shows itself in Miss Roseboro’s writings 
and causes her to speak as she thinks, with 
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the result that some of her utterances stick 
like burrs to the memory and will not be 
cast aside. One sentence in “The Joyous 
Heart” has hectored a number of romantic 
but truth-loving folk a good deal. It is 
this: “Love seldom becomes a dominating 
power, except as obstacles dam its path; 
the course of true love never runs smooth, 
because it becomes true love only when its 
road is rough.” That simple sentence has 
caused more controversy than its brilliant 
author is aware of; and the worst of it is, 
that after all the argument that has result- 
ed, it may yet transpire that Miss Roseboro 
really did not mean what she said. 


USTAV Michaud, who is one of those 


persons with a predisposition toward . 


statistics, has been discussing in The Cen- 
tury the states which yield the highest per- 
centage of talented persons. In his article, 
“The Brain of the Nation,’ Mr. Michaud 
has taken for a numerator the persons born 
in a state, and living in that state in 1900, 
included in a directory of persons promi- 
nent in public life, the arts, the sciences and 
literary pursuits, and for a denominator the 
total number of persons born in the same 
state and living in the United States in 
1900. Mr. Michaud finds that while in New 
Fngland, out of every one hundred thou- 
sand births, fifty-four are those of men of 
talent, in New York the number falls to 
thirty-four, in Ohio to nineteen, in Indiana 
to eleven, in Illinois to ten, in Missouri to 
six,in Kansas to two,and in Colorado to one. 

One feels perfect confidence in the con- 
clusions reached by this intelligent inquis- 
itor, and the West is under the necessity 
of offering no apology, for it has long been 
aware that its talent and energy have been 
consumed in different directions other than 
those mentioned by Mr. Michaud. Con- 
struction in its less imaginative and more 
essential forms has been the work of the 
men of initiative and creative ability in the 
West. To locate, survey and build their 
towns, bind them together with highways 
and railroads, develop resources and pro- 
vide storehouses for produce, water and 
light their cities, make laws and ordinances, 
build schools and begin libraries, has been 
their tremendous labor. At this they have 
worked with an energy that has, at times 
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and in certain places been little less than 
frenzied. In the older communities, and 
those which escaped the blight of war, such 
as Ohio and Indiana, some measure of fixed 
prosperity with all that it implies of taste 
and feeling, is beginning to develop that 
higher form of energy which finds expres- 
sion in the making of books, pictures, sculp- 
ture and the creative labors of the labora- 
tory. But it will take another fifty years to 
put the West where it may so much as aspire 
to compete with the East in these respects. 
Meantime, western men and women of tal- 
ent may enjoy the zest that comes from 
being pioneers; and the human satisfaction 
in knowing that what they do achieve as in- 
dividuals, must inevitably stand out with 
more dramatic impressment from the very 
fact of the rarity of such achievement in 
their own localitv. 


ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


Whose "Little Colonel” books have had a tremendous sale. 
The new volume, “The Little Colonel in Arizona.” Is to 
appear in a special holiday edition illustrated in colors. 
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OW that the schvol season has replaced 

the joyous “long vacation,” which is— 
no matter what the calendar may claim to 
the contrary—the true division of the 
juvenile year, parents have a fresh oppor- 
tunity of observing modern educational 
methods. Well may they wonder if facts be 
facts, if English be English, if school be 
school. The very alphabet has disappeared 
in a mirage, and in its place are symbols, 
similes and signs. Is F really F? Not at 
all. F is “an angry cat!” Is S the good 
old crooked S of our childhood Nay, it is 
hissing steam! Is P still P? It is not. It 
is a man smoking his pipe. Is 00 a definite 
factor in phonetics? Ignorant ones, it is 
the wind blowing about the corner of the 
house! There exists no alphabet in se- 
quence, order and authority, and the rea- 
son of its dissolution is, forsooth, that the 
sequence is arbitrary! Nothing, it appears, 
is to be arbitrary. It is the day of the in- 
ductive thought, and even the alphabet must 
be induced to do its work, and little chil- 
dren not even be induced, but merely be- 
guiled, surreptitiously, as it were, to learn 
of its existence. 

There appears to be an idea abroad that 
if a child knew he were working he 
wouldn’t like it. It would seem to be an 
erroneous idea; but even if it were a true 
one, it ought to be discountenanced. This 
effort to conceal all signs of labor which 
exists universally over this country is quite 
the most fantastic, senseless and inconsist- 
ent notion that ever struck a mob gone mad 
with the idea of equal opportunity. Be- 
cause we have equal opportunity we are to 
keep up an appearance of equal leisure. 
No one may carry a parcel in the street; 
no one put the implements of his trade or 
occupation where the casual guest will be- 
hold them; no one wear the clothes suitable 
to his profession. All must dress alike—all 
have an appearance of equal leisure. A de- 
sire for boneless amiability, perpetual fes- 
tival and savorless good fortune has taken 
possession of the world. Our stories must 
end happily, our dramas do nothing but 
amuse, our sermons must be diverting, and 
our schools Icad us in bands of violets along 
a rose-embowered path. 

Does not this make life superficial and 
savorless? No one could be so impious as 
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ANNE WARNER 
Author of *Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop” 


not to desire to behold the smile of joy 
upon the face of life; but there is a mean- 
ingless smirk that inspires the beholder 
with nothing but disgust and satiety. It 
may well be asked if the besotted optimism 
of this country at the present time, the 
laborious searching for the easiest method 
of doing all things, the shame of work and 
the inference that that work is of necessity 
disagreeable, does not confess to a pervad- 
ing national inanity. 


ERNARD Shaw’s plays, “You Never 

Can Tell” and “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,” will be seen on the American stage 
this season, and will be played by Mr. 
Shaw’s personal interpreter, Mr. Arnold 
Daly. The little Berkeley Lyceum at New 
York has been filled from the first of the 
season with admirers of Shaw, and Mr. 
Daly has done his sardonic best with “The 
Man of Destiny” and “How He Lied To 
Her Husband.” The man of Destiny is a 
very human product by the time he has 
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undergone treatment at the hands of Shaw 
and Daly—something of a popinjay, with 
egotism of a more shallow character than 
that with which he is usually accredited, 
and with a perspicacity which furnishes 
himself with even more amusement than it 
does others—in brief, a cold-blooded crea- 
ture of high incandescent power and a 
trick brain. Shaw, who does not recognize 
heroes, must feel a delicate delight in mak- 
ing Napoleon dance his foolish mental 
polka for the plaudits of a sarcastic au- 
dience. Only the sarcastic, be it said, really 
enjoy Shaw. He grins at life, is never re- 
spectful, never credulous,- never poetical, 
never anything gracious. His mockery is a 
veritable besom of destruction, and sweeps 
before it much folly, pretense and many 
polite conspiracies by which bad-living folk 
fool themselves into the belief that they are 
heroic, unusual and courageous. His laugh 
has the qualities of an energetic and inquis- 
itive streak of lightning—it flashes from 
the very heavens, forks as it comes, and 
leaves devastation behind. Not only the 
sinful but the ridiculous are likely to be hit, 
and all nincompoops, cowards of con- 
science, assinine persons and strutting pre- 
tenders have need to seek cyclone cellars 
and hem themselves around with non-con- 
ducting substances. 


N the “Woman’s Home Library,” which 
= Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster is editing, 
appears one book of great practicality, by 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, on “Wom- 
en’s Ways of Earning Money.” Mrs. Ald- 
en believes that she has earned more money 
in a greater variety of ways than any 
woman in the country. She has made a liv- 
ing cooking for sixteen farm-hands on a 
western ranch, she has taught in a border- 
land school, sung in church and concert, 
acted as “matron” in a great tent factory, 
as superintendent in a metropolitan candy 
factory, as inspectress in the New York 
Custom House, as secretary in the street 
cleaning department, as a reporter on a 
city daily, and as editor. She believes that 
any one with a fair amount of health and 
brains can make a living, and her book is di- 
vided into chapters giving hints as to how 
it is to be done. 

Tt would seem that Mrs. Alden has a good 
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basis for her argument that any woman 
can be self-supporting if she will, but will 
is a large word, and ‘may be used with more 
than one inflection and significance. It is 
fastidiousness, tradition, lack of fundamen- 
tal democracy and the absence of good 
physical training that stand in the way of 
success when women of gentle habits and 
fine instincts venture out into the world. 
Their desire to retain what social position 
they have, their unwillingness to take up 
with the wavs of the new time and enter 
the ranks of self-supporting women with 
all that implies of social heroism, defeats 
them. They are not free because they love 
their bonds. It is true they may support 
themselves if they will. But the will! 
That remains, in work as in all matters of 
life, the most mysterious of things, and is 
at once the greatest support and the. great- 
est obstacle that man knows. 


Ree Field’s “Little Miss Dee,” 
is as sweet and quaint a tale as “The 
Bondage of Ballinger,” that gentle history 
of a bibliophile. Mr. Field has come rather 
late into his own. He has literary taste and 
creative power, but he has, for the greater 
part of a life that has attained to middle 
age, used up. his energies as a newspaper 
paragrapher. It is not at all impossible that 
he was restrained from doing more individ- 
ual work by a singular reason. As the 
brother of Eugene Field he knew that what- 
ever he did would be placed in comparison 
with that of his elder. Should they collab- 
orate, as they sometimes thought of doing, 
the credit would fall to the more famous 
man. Mr. Roswell Field was Eugene Field’s 
brother, and for years might not hope to at- 
tain to much of anything else. His pungent 
—sometimes almost too pungent—para- 
graphs, while not as provocative and quota- 
ble as those of Eugene (there goes the com- 
parison!) show a continuity of working 
power and of alert facetiousness which 
many a wit may envy. But it is not in such 
work that Mr. Roswell Field’s fine quali- 
tics can become apparent. He has, in more 
serious literary labors, a charming, delicate 
and ease-taking stvle, and can tell a story 
with much sympathy and sweet humanness. 

Thus far he has attempted only novel- 
ettes. These have been character studies, 
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Author of “The Pursuit of Phyllis” 


and that artificial contrivance, the plot, has 
not marred the serenity and probableness of 
the tales. It is the life of New England, 
rather than that of the West, which allures 
Mr. Field’s pen. And this is curious enough, 
considering that he prefers the West, and 
complained of lack of lung-feeding air—to 
speak in figures—when he was, for a time, 
in Boston with the Youth’s Companion. It 
is a curious psychological fact that the East 
and the West have a way of meeting now 
and then in an Americin transplanted from 
one section of this country to another. Such 
transplanted men are usually interesting, 
but it sometimes appears as if they were in- 
teresting at the expense of their content; or 
even, perhaps, because of their discontent. 
They live in, advocate, defend, and grow 
enthusiastic over their adopted section, but 
somewhere in the secret recesses of their 
hearts abides a canker—nay, a cancer—of 
homesickness. 

This betrays itself unexpectedly now 
and then in conversation. It comes out in 
private letters. It shows in the faces of men 
who listen to musie and are stirred by poig- 
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nant reminders of other days in the old 
songs; it is visible in the lighting of the 
eyes when, by chance, the native inflection 
of speech is caught in the tongue of a new 
acquaintance. And when men are so in- 
discreet as to write poems or stories or 
songs, the secret choice of their hearts is 
made manifest, almost against their will. 


M* Edwin Howard Blashfield, in un- 
dertaking two large mural panels for 
one of the chambers of the Minnesota State 
Capitol, has introduced into his work a 
combination of classicism and modernity 
which is as frank as it is pleasing. These 
panels are historical in character, the first 
showing Minnesota in the days of Indian 
occupancy and at the period of the French 
explorations and settlements; the second 
memorializing her swift response to the call 
for troops in the national crisis of 1862, 
and her present prosperity. In each panel 
there are two groups of figures, each group 
representing a period, and dividing the 
groups are winged personifying figures. 
Realism and traditional symbolism are em- 
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ployed at the same time, and all of the fig- 
ures are painted, not in the flat style which 
has of recent years been popular, but in 
the round, with true perspective and care- 
ful pictorial elaboration. 

In the first panel the Great Spirit of the 
red man broods over the composition, hold- 
ing in his hand a huge water jug, from 
which pours the ceaseless flow of the 
Mississippi. On one side of him are 
grouped his red children, with prairie, for- 
est and lake for their own, the arts of the 
bow and the arrow, the molded vessel and 
the woven blanket for their achievement, 
the fire burning in their tepees. On the 
other side appear the Frenchmen—the 
coureur du bois, the priest, the chevalier, 
the trapper, the old Breton peasant with 
the flag with its tarnished lilies borne in his 
loyal hand. The two groups meet in the 
center, where the Indian woman, soulless, 
according to her own people, sees in the 
cross which the French priest holds before 
her the key to the understanding of her own 
turbulent and half-submerged spirit. 

The second panel has the titular deity 
of Minnesota raised high in the center of 
the composition. Her face is benevolent, 
poetic and noble. In her garments of white 
and gold appears, among the broideries, 
the shield of the state. She is borne on a 
palanquin upon the backs of two superb 
bulls of mottled white and cream. Guard- 
ing her are angels in flaming garments, 
typifying, perhaps, Justice and Education. 
On one side of the picture are clustered the 
people of 1862. They are poor, simple and 
consumed by one overmastering passion— 
that of patriotism. And it is to be remem- 
bered as a very honorable fact that Minne- 
sota was the first of the Western States to 
send troops in response to the call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. In Mr. Blashfield’s picture 
the recruits—men of the fields, both young 
and old—emerge from the background of 
their unsubdued wild. On the other side of 
the picture appears Minnesota of to-day. 
A dream vision of her cities floats like a 
mirage in the golden air. The brighter gold 
of the wheatfield stretches below. It is the 
wheel of the reaping machine, not that of 
the cannon, which appears, dimly, amid the 
throng which has about it a peculiar verve, 
hopefulness and strength. 

It is the sorrow of mural painters that 
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they must paint to other men’s ideas, and 
many of them become perfunctory, dull 
and resentful under this discipline of the 
spirit. But Mr. Blashfield is not of that 
sort. He is not ashamed to have an Ameri- 
can imagination. He responds to the sub- 
jects which are offered him, and enriches 
them with a glowing and sympathetic im- 
agination. And in the service of this he 
places his great technical ability. He paints 
a beautiful picture, and the subject can not 
appear poor or common, because as a mat- 
ter of truth and wonderment, the spirit of 
things is not common or poor. 

Mr. Blashfield is not scandalized at the 
desire of Americans to picture their own 
exploits. He does not object if the Me- 
Cormicks desire to have on the ceiling of 
their drawing-room the dim golden wheat- 
field, with the half-visible wheels of the 
distant reaper making their way through 
the heavy grain. He is inclined te think 
these fine exploits in the service of life as 
admirable as those of death, which ancient 
men of pride found fit subject for tapestry, 
mosaic and mural painting. He is not of 
those who quarrel with John R. Walsh for 
placing upon the panels of his bank the 
pictured story of Chicago, from the days of 
the feeble outlying’ post in the wilderness 
to the day when the Court of Honor of the 
White City blossomed as a poet’s dream, in 
the arid waste of the city’s commercialism. 
He is willing to celebrate the modern time, 
and to perceive dignity in its pride and 
splendor in its thought. 

No question but from such a spirit as 
that must evolve at last American art in its 
independent and true meaning. 


{7 is understood that Mr. Zangwill is by 
no means pleased with the fate of his 
“The Serio-Comic Governess.” And as pre- 
sented, it does appear machine-made. A 
story is told of an actress with a voice: how, 
in a melodrama, where she awaited the de- 
cision of a bandit chief and his men, she 
caused a piano to be dragged into the woods 
and sang “Home, Sweet Home,” to pass the 
time. So here, the comic part of the serio- 
governess appears to have been hauled in 
chiefly for Miss Loftus to display her mim- 
etic powers. There are opportunities for 
several strong situations in the play, which 
Mr. Zangwill might emphasize. 
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HE READER is happy in being able 
to print a new portrait of George 
Brandes, signed by himself. The portrait 
has peculiar interest at this time, appearing, 
as it does, simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the fifth volume of that remarkable 
work, “Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature.” M. Brandes is a man who 
enjoys a fresh classification of things, who 
has pleasure in daring criticism, and who is 
pleased in proportion to the difficulties of 
the task set before him. In undertaking his 
ambitious work, “Main Currents in Nine- 
teenth Century Literature,’ he has chosen 
to approach the subject as a psychologist. 
_ His point of view is, first of all, French, as 
js, in the circumstances, inevitable. France 
is the focus of Nineteenth Century thought, 
he presupposes, and it is with this convic- 
tion that his first volume, “The Emigrant 
Literature,’ was prepared. He meant by 
this the literature produced by the opposi- 
tion during the long period of stress which 
accompanied and followed the Revolution 
—the literature written in exile by those 
valiant individualists who endeavored to 
formulate thought that should guide their 
perplexed countrymen, or those who, in re- 
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volt, uttered new dogmas, or, last of all, 
those who, in despair, gave voice to the 
pessimism of the time. 

The second volume of M. Brandes’s work 
deals with ‘““The Romantic School in Ger- 
many”; the third with “The Reaction in 
France’; the fourth with ‘Naturalism in 
England,” and the fifth—the one but now 
published—gives consideration to “The Ro- 
mantic School in France.” The concluding 
and sixth volume is to be the story of 
“Young Germany’—a volume which will, it 
is safe to affirm, exceed all the others in 
popularity. 


EGARDING the relative importance of 
Pinero and Jones, were we to judge by 
their recent importations, we would give the 
palm to Jones’s “Joseph Entangled’ in 
preference to Pinero’s “Letty,” for the rea- 
son that it is healthy, and by far more 
coherent. Jones’s problem is that gossip 
may turn a most innocent situation into 
serious consequences: Pinero shows_ less 
idea than a morbid study of character. So 
that to balance estimates, it might. be said 
that “Letty” is theatric salotsaea: plus 
diseased nerves, and “Joseph Entangled,” 
healthy comedy, with a mixture of ‘smiles 
and half-regrets. And while we are on Eng- 
lish playwriters, Max Beerbohm, who suc- 
ceeded Bernard Shaw on the London Satur- 
day Review, has just issued his book of car- 
toons, entitled ‘“‘The Poet’s Corner.” The 
picture, “Henrik Ibsen receiving Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer in Audience,” represents the 
august translator upon his knees kissing the 
toe of the dramatic doctor, whose hair, on 
end, suggests that he may have met with 
Hedda Gabler or Rebecca West in the dark. 
This leads us to hope that morbidity will 
some day scare itself out of existence. 
T is quite the fashion for Americans to 
say bad things about themselves, and 
to insist upon the libels till they are firmly 
established as truths. One of these asser- 
tions is that America produces no critics. 
The charge might be confuted at length, 
but not to enter upon the discussion of the 
merits of twenty good critics, one begs 
to refer merely to Mr. Paul Elmer More, 
Mr. Christian Brenton and Mr. James 
Huneker. 
The first named gentleman, Mr. More, is 
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the literary editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post. He is a Celtic scholar, and he un- 
derstands—as well as any one can—what 
the Meo-Gaels are trying to do over Dub- 
lin way. A recent book by him, entitled 
“The Shelburne Essays,’ shows a very 
felicitous handling of English, sound and 
conservative judgment, good scholarship 
and a valuable desire to understand what a 
man is trying to say before he attempts to 
criticize him. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to claim extraordinary originality for 
Mr. More, but what one does perceive is a 
deep sincerity, and a desire to get at the in- 
ner core of things. The scientific point of 
view will at no time suffice for Mr. More. 
He may be a scholar, but he is first of all 
a sensitive human being who understands 
that the appeal of art is to the emotions 
and the taste, and who does not think it fit 
to sit in merely mental judgment upon mat- 
ters which are essentially spiritual. Mr. 
More, be it said parenthetically, has been 
announced as part author with Mrs. Har- 
ris, of “The Jessica Letters.” 

Mr. Christian Brenton is a critic of an- 
other sort. He has for several years been 
in association with Miss Jeannette Gilder 
on The Critic, and has, in the last issue of 
that periodical, a characteristic article on 
Anton Chekof, the Russian. If Mr. More 
makes a speciality of Celtic matters, Mr. 
Brenton is no less enthusiastic over con- 
temporary Russians. He is capable of a 
profound and murky imaging which puts 
him in sympathy with these grim writers. 
He understands the mysticism of the Scan- 
dinavians also, and, indecd, makes himself 
free with whatever is curious, courageous 
and original in the art of the time, not con- 
fining himself to literary matters, but deal- 
ing also with questions of the drama, paint- 
ing, sculpture and music. His style is bril- 
liant, and has evasive qualities of charm 
and fascination. It would seem to be but a 
question of a little time before he enjoys a 
reputation which will rival that of Hun- 
eker. 

As for James Huneker, author of “Over- 
tones” and other books, he is the exponent 
of things interesting in general and of 
music in particular. He would never try to 
control himself if he wished to talk upon 
literature, or painting, the drama, or the 
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glyptic art, but he feels himself particu- 
larly qualified to express a frank and free 
opinion in regard to his musical enthusi- 
asms. It may well be questioned if any 
man, since Ruskin, has been more erratic, 
more luminous and more independent in his 
utterances than Huneker. At present he 
wanders enthralled in that vast edifice of 
sound which Richard Strauss has erected 
for vision-seeing moderns. Here, no doubt, 
lingers, swathed in fla.ne, tl.e scarlet spirit 
of Friedrich Nietzsche; here, too, perhaps, 
paces with swift step Guy de Maupassant; 
here Blake glooms in the further shadows, 
and skulking Villon laughs from some 
nether crypt. Huneker, in the flesh, would 
not fear such shades. His is a curious and 
a subtile brain, and he has not shown him- 
self afraid—any more than those who have 
preceded him—of the incongruous thing. 
Of whimsical men he is, at present, one of 
the most distinguished, and it is impossible 
to regard as savorless a critical literature 
which includes him. 
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HE success achieved in Boston last win- 

ter by Miss Nance O’Neil is bearing 
good fruit. For several months Miss O’Neil 
played there to exceedingly large audiences 
and made many friends among the Boston 
writers. These included Mr. Thomas Bai- 
ley Aldrich, who was persuaded by the ac- 
tress to take Giacometti’s old-fashioned 
melodrama, “Judith,” with its stilted dia- 
logue, and to undertake to develop from it 
a drama on a higher plane. Already, on 
the same subject,. Mr. Aldrich had written 
one of his most ambitious poems. The 
work was first produced at the Tremont 
Theater -in Boston on the thirteenth of 
October before a large and notable au- 
dience and was received with enthusiastic 
favor. It will doubtless occupy a place in 
Miss O’Neil’s permanent repertory and, 
during the next few seasons, will be re- 
peated throughout the country. It presents 
an unusual and a very important addition 
to the current drama. In fact, for many a 
year, it is the first play of distinguished 
literary quality by an American writer to 
secure production on the stage. Though it 
lacks much of the elemental vigor of Gia- 
cometti’s work, it has far more humanity 
and it is executed with more subtlety and 
taste, and the lines throughout have an ex- 
quisite poetic quality. Here is shown the 
importance of the success of an actress of 
Miss O’Neil’s gifts and ambition. In the 
world of the theater, business is conducted 
very largely by imitation. One kind of play 
attracts the public, and soon a dozen others, 
marvelously like it, are produced. Miss 
O’Neil, after drawing crowds to the thea- 
ter to see her in everything she presents, 
may actually succeed in making the liter- 
ary drama popular for its own sake. At 
any rate, she can not fail to achieve some 
good results in what promises to be a the- 
atrical campaign of education. 


“ZPD ECOLLECTIONS, Personal and Lit- 

erary,” by Richard Henry Stoddard, 
the deceased poet, is said to be “the most 
notable volume of literary biography since 
the Life and Letters of Lowell.” Mr. Rip- 
ley Hitchcock is the editor; and an intro- 
duction has been writen by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. Mr. Stoddard was the 
friend of Poe, of Thackeray, of Hawthorne 
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and Bayard Taylor. He had golden nights 
and days with these and other persons of 
wit and poetry, and having a dry wit and 
much poetry of his own, he has been able 
to tell of them with singular charm. The 
swift termination of the brilliant Stoddard 
family, which took from life within a few 
months the poet, his almost equally talented 
wife and their gifted son, has its fitting me- 
morial in the concluding chapter of the 
book, which has been added by the editor. 

In addition to the popular edition of the 
publication, there is a limited edition of two 
hundred numbers. 


HE question of propriety in art is one 

upon which Americans—however dif- 
fident in other questions relating to art— 
invariably feel at liberty to express them- 
selves. They feel that their ideals differ 
from those of European countries, and they 
defend and perhaps justify those ideals by 
pointing to the high standard of morals 
which prevails in the United States as com- 
pared with those of what may be termed 
the art-breeding nations of the world, no- 
tably Italy, France and Spain. 

The ancient quarrel awoke afresh in New 
York a short time ago, when Sig. Ernesto 
Biondi’s sculptural gronp, “The Saturna- 
lia,” was refused exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, owing to what was 
termed its immorality. 

The passing of judgment rested upon the 
National Sculpture Society, which held 
views inimical to the interests of Sig. Biondi’s 
group. Biondi brought suit for damages 
against the trustees of the museum and won 
his case. The decision of the court met 
with favor from the greater portion of the 
members of the National Sculpture Society, 
which had, in the warm debate over the 
matter, lost a number of its most distin- 
guished members. A new society was 
formed, which hoped to keep itself clear of 
“paternalism” and to enjoy that freedom 
which it is held artists require for the 
demonstration of their fancy and_ their 
handicraft. It is no exaggeration to say 
that ruin threatened the sculptural society. 
The legal decision, however, caused the ob- 
jecting trustees to rescind the vote of con- 
demnation passed upon “The Saturnalia,” 
Sig. Biondi waived damages, some measure 
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of peace returned to the National Sculp- 
ture Society, and ‘The Saturnalia” will be 
restored to the place it originally occupied 
in the Sculpture Hall of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


MRS ARTHUR HOYT BOGUE 
(Lilian Bell) 


EVER has America nourished a more 

haughty, arrogant and luxuriant mind 
than that of Lafcadio Hearn, who, on 
September 26, encountered death at Tokio. 
A man who had had experience of  civiliza- 
tion in many parts of the world, he reject- 
ed all for Orientalism. He divested him- 
self of his training that he might conform 
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to Japanese ideals, and the Japanese have 
themselves borne witness to the fact that 
he was a true interpreter of the national 
spirit. 

He was born at Leucadia, Santa Maura, 
Ionian Islands. His childhood and boyhood 
were passed in Wales, Ireland, England 
and France, and he was educated by a pri- 
vate tutor and at various Roman Catholic 
schools and colleges. His grand-aunt, 
Hearn’s guardian, losing her property, 
Hearn was sent to America at the age of 
nineteen to make his way. He learned the 
printer’s trade in Cincinnati, and afterward 
became a journalist there. He went to New 
Orleans later, where he remained ten years 
as an editorial writer. In 1887 he went to 
the West Indies, two years later to New 
York, and from there to Japan, where he 
found employment as a teacher. He mar- 
ried a Japanese wife and became a subject 
of the empire, taking the name of Y. 
Koizumi. The life of the Japanese 
charmed him, and he made himself. inti- 
mately acquainted with it, identifying him- 
self with its ideals as only a neophyte 
could, perhaps. In 1896 he was appointed 
a lecturer on English literature in the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, but he resigned 
this position in 1903. He is an honorary 
member of the Japan Society of London. 
His recent book of Japanese _ stories, 
“Kwaidan,” is said to be a true reflex of 
the Japanese spirit; that is, in the sense in 
which ‘‘Cuchulian” is a reflex of the Celtic 
spirit. It is a book of fairy lore, and, to the 
occidental mind, both grotesque and repul- 
sive. A new book appears by Mr. Hearn, 
“Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation.” It 
is his last word, and upon the subject with 
which he chose to identify himself. 

It is said that at the last Mr. Hearn suf- 
fered some disappointment in the Japanese 
character; but that was, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected from a man who took a pessimistic 
view of life, who was a renegade to his 
race, and who abhorred society. 


Te two most surprising literary men in 
England to-day are Bernard Shaw and 
G. K. Chesterton. There are a great many 
differences in them, and the chief one is 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw is. not quite sure 
what he means—but is just as entertaining 
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as if he were—and that Mr. Chesterton 
means what he says and is entertaining in 
spite of it. Mr. Chesterton, original as he 
is, remains lucid, reasonable and consecu- 
tive in thought, which is no small achieve- 
ment for a man with lightning-swift proc- 
esses, with an almost unrivaled power of 
allusion, comparison and simile, and one 
who likes to take the flying leap over dull 
explanations. 

His powers of criticism and appreciation 
are singularly sympathetic, and he infuses 
a glow and fervor into all that he writes. 
It is, apparently, impossible for him to be 
indifferent toward any phase of life. His 
essays and biographical sketches are vivid 
and virile. He has added to the English 
qualities of sane appraisement a vivacity 
and charm which the adroitest of French- 
men might well envy him. 


Mé: Felix E. Schelling enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the best scholar in 
Elizabethan literature in this country. Such 
reputations do not, ordinarily, rest upon 
definitely established fact, but Mr. Schelling 
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has to his credit such publications as “‘Lit- 
erature and Verse Criticism of the Reign of 
Elizabeth,” “The Life and Works of George 
Gascoigne,” “A Book of Elizabethan Lyr- 
ics,” “A Book of Seventeenth Century Lyr- 
ics,” and “The English Chronicle Play.” 
Mr. Schelling is also the editor of Ben Jon- 
son’s “Discoveries,” of “Eastward, Ho,” 
“The Alchemist” and other Elizabethan 
plays, and he is to prepare the volume upon 
“The English Lyric” for Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 

A new book now out of press, and pos- 
sessing unique qualities is “The Queen’s 
Progress.” This is a series of essays, the 
first of which describes the progress of 
Elizabeth through her realm, the sumptuous 
entertainments offered her, and the assertive 
and talented personalities with which she 
was surrounded. The book has a_ fictional 
vivacity united to the accuracy of a trained 
historical scholar, and the sumptuous Eliza- 
bethan world holds the reader from first to 
last. The book has to do with literary mat- 
ters as well as with the living concerns of 
the time. 


“ MARY MAPES DODGE 
Editor of St. Nicholas, Author of Poems and Verses” 
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RANK T. Bullen has a style all his own. 

He can not be called an elegant writer, 
but he is pre-eminently a lucid one. When 
he sits him down to write a book he does it 
because he has something definite to say, 
and without casting about for phrases, he 
proceeds to say it. His stories of the sea 
have won him an enviable reputation, and 
he has simple and strong powers of de- 
lineation. 


T has been said that Miss Ida Tarbell is 

the most popular woman in America; 
and even dissenters from this opinion will 
admit that the choice lies between her, Miss 
Jane Addams and Miss Helen Gould. Miss 
Tarbell is the associate editor of McClure’s 
Magazine, and her strong influence for 
civic reform, democracy and justice to the 
individual is evidenced there continually. 
Her exposé of the Standard Oil Trust is a 
brave and brilliant piece of «work, and, in 
the literature of revolt, marks a new depar- 
ture. Miss Tarbell has entered upon her 
editorial career with excellent preparation, 
having studied at the Sorbonne and at the 
College de France. She is one of those 
women with whom a profession is not a 
tentative thing, but a life business. She is 
the author of a life of Madame Roland, of 
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Napoleon Bonaparte and of Abraham Lin- 
coln. She is, moreover, a writer of short 
stories and of articles upon commercial and 
sociological affairs. 


ICHIGAN is to have a new romance. 

The title is “The Wolverine,” and the 
author Mr. Albert L. Lawrence, of Lans- 
ing. Mr. Lawrence is a Michigan man, and 
has always lived in that state. He has done 
a good deal of newspaper and magazine 
work, chiefly in the way of fiction. His first 
novel tells the story of territorial Mich- 
igan, the scenes being laid at Detroit, and 
the chief characters being Perry North, a 
young surveyor of Puritan ideas, and Marie 
Beaucoeur, a vivacious French girl of the 
Catholic faith. 


R. J. C. Strauss, the artist-photog- 

rapher of St. Louis, before whom so 
many celebrated men and women have posed 
during the past year, has been decorated by 
the French government, and named Officier 
d’Academie. In addition to this unique dis- 
tinction Mr. Strauss was awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


J. C. STRAUSS 
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ORTUNATE indeed is the writer of 


fiction, who, like Norman Duncan, has. 


a subject in which it is possible to display 
both sincerity and enthusiasm! Mr. Dun- 
can, who is known to magazine readers by 
his fine stories of the sea and of fishermen, 
has written his first novel, which bears the 
agreeable title of “Doctor Luke of Labra- 
dor.” The advance sheets reveal a story 
so simple, earnest, homely and winning that 
it is possible, even from a partial reading, 
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to determine that here is a tale that will be 
treasured for its enduring and lovable qual- 
ities. Mr. Duncan is to be profoundly con- 
gratulated that he has been able to tell a 
tale without aid of artificiality, and to es- 
pouse a scheme of life at the same time that 
he relates a thrilling, story. His selection 
of a subject is excellent indeed, and he 
brings to it intimate acquaintance with the 
scene in which his novel is laid and the 
manner of people who figure in it. 


CONTEMPORARY APPRECIATION 


By Wallace Irwin 


| WONDER if Milton to Billingsgate fell 
When met at the door by his host, 
“We've just read that poem of yours about Hell— 
It’s really quite neat, and you do it so well 
That I wish you would write me a toast.” 


I wonder if Shakespeare had spasms and fits 

When he went out to parties and teas, 
And the hostess would say, “I've been reading your skits— 
Pray when do you dash off those bright little bits? 

Now say something clever, oh please!” 


Did Dante the Florentine cease for a time 

Of his lost gentil donna to moan 
On receipt of the letter, “Dear sir: you're sublime! 
And couldn’t you write us a neat little rhyme 

For the Beatrice Brand of cologne?” 


Did Omar regret that he’d wasted his time 

In a Naishapur drinking saloon 
When the Bartender said, ‘That there drink is a dime— 
But jest keep the change, sir, and give us a rhyme; 

For the boys is all fond of a tune”? 


Did Homer through Attica wandering slow 
Rehearse in Ionic his wrongs 


When the natives said, 


“Poet, you'll help us, we know— 


We're giving an amateur vaudeville show 
And we’re looking for topical songs”? 


For Poets are peevish and Poets are queer, 
And they are outrageously vain; 

They'll live in a garret for many a year 

And mumble their stanzas with no one to hear, 
But when asked to they won’t entertain! 
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III—THE KNICKERBOCKERS 


Wasuincton Irvine, by Edward Everett Hale, Junior; Professor of English, Union College. 
Wittiam Cutten Bryant, by Albert E. Jack, Professor of English, Lake Forest University. 
James Fenrmmore Cooper, by William Edward Simonds, Professor of English, Knox College. 


¢ INTRODUCTION 


“*Kni_kerbocker’s History of New York,” 

first saw the light. And simultaneously 
began the real history of American letters. 
Likewise that work gave the first impetus to 
the band of authors associated with New 
York and consequently called “the Knicker- 
bocker writers.” Greatest among these in 
point of achievement and influence were 
Irving, Bryant and Cooper, and yet a num- 
ber of lesser writers were grouped about the 
larger, and are still remembered for some 
famous lines. Into this category fall Willis, 
Drake, Halleck, Paulding, Dana, Wood- 
worth, Morris, Payne. 

Had these words been written a half-cen- 
tury ago, they would have done scant justice 
to that most famous journalist of the time, 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. Willis was born 
in Portland, Maine, in 1806, and after sev- 
eral years of unparalleled popularity in 
Europe, where he wrote entertaining letters 
of his travels and experiences abroad, he 
settled in New York. He wrote for the sen- 
timentalist, and, though cleverly, always 


* 1809; that bit of fun and burlesque, 


with his eye on the effect his language would 
produce. Lowell says of him: 


“There is Willis, all natty and jaunty and 
gay, 

Who says his best things in so foppish a 
way, 


~ With conceits and pet phrases so thickly 


, o’erlaying ‘em, 
That one hardly knows whether to thank 
him for saying ’em.” 


Halleck and Drake together published in 
1819 ‘The Croakers,” humorous papers of 
the manners of New York society of the 
time. American literature has no more beau- 
tiful relationship than that which existed 
between “the Damon and Pythias of Amer- 
ican poets,” and it has, perhaps, no more 
tender expression than the lines of Halleck 
on the death of Drake. 


“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 
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Besides this simple elegy, Halleck has to 
his credit the martial lyric of Greek free- 
dom, “Marco Bozzaris,” which is even to- 
day familiar to many a schoolboy, and 
“Burns,” a fine and sincere tribute to “the 
noble Bard-Peasant.” Drake will be re- 
membered for his “Culprit Fay,” an at- 
tempt to work into poetry some of the fairy- 
lore of his own country, and ‘The American 
Flag,” with its well-known beginning, 


“When Freedom from her mountain height.” 


Paulding assisted Irving in the ‘“Salma- 
gundi” papers and wrote other amusing 
sketches of New York life and scenery. 
Dana, a descendant of Anne Bradstreet, 
wrote a few lyrics such as “The Little Beach 
Bird,” but was chiefly important in pointing 
the way to something better and more inde- 
pendent. Other names are well-nigh forgot- 
ten, but are kept in memory by some lines 
of simple sentiment or earnest patriotism: 
**Hail Columbia,’’ by Joseph Hopkinson; 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” by Samuel 
Woodworth; “The Pilgrim Fathers,” by 
John Pierpont; “Woodman, Spare that 
Tree,” by George Morris; ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” by the roving actor and journalist, 
John Howard Payne. One turns only a 
few pages into Stedman’s Anthology to 
read all the poetry of these and other minor 
poets of the Knickerbocker era. 

Besides these poets, the years of the be- 
ginning of the national period were not 
without works of biography and criticism, 
history and theology. Dunlap made a life 
of Brockden Brown and a history of the 
American theater; Timothy Dwight wrote 
observations on language; Ticknor began 
the study of comparative literature in 
America by his lectures on Spanish; Noah 
Webster compiled the Dictionary; Edward 
Everett wrote of religion and discussed the 
progress of literature in America; the North 
American Review was founded in 1815. 

Even the superficial student of American 
history need not be told that the years fol- 
lowing 1812 were the beginning of the most 
critical time in the life of our country. The 
tremendous increase in the size of our ter- 
ritory by purchase, the growth in popula- 
tion, the pouring in of immigrants, the ex- 
ploring of the West, the extension of the 
slave trade, the grave problems of finance, 
the relations with foreign powers, inventions 
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which were working such mighty changes in 
social and economic conditions everywhere— 
all attested to the growing complexity of 
American life. Along with this material de- 
velopment went the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities, the growth of newspa- 
pers and magazines, lecture courses, libra- 
ries and colleges. It is not surprising then 
that literature should feel the quickening of 
the new conditions and should enter upon its 
great period of national expression. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


 Gaoaoeaie is the representative American 
man of letters of the first part of the 
nineteenth century. He was universally felt 
to be so in his own day, at home and abroad. 
His countrymen were proud of him; they 
felt that their reputation was in good hands. 
Here was an American who had created 
literature that was acknowledged and ad- 
mired by the old world as well as the new. 
Irving was known and respected in Eng- 
land; he was the friend of Scott, praised in 
the Edinburgh Review, one of the literary 
world of London; in his person the country 
felt itself honored. Everything that he 
wrote was of the nature of a national event. 

Looking back at the feeling to-day we 
may think that from our standpoint Irving 
is not the most striking representative of 
America at that time, or rather not so repre- 
sentative as other men of what was best in 
America, but that is because American liter- 
ature was not then strong enough fully to 
represent the American life of the day. 
Still he is representative. He was a sort of 
ideal. He made the kind of literature that 
all felt was good. Story or essay, history or 
biography, it was not a matter of some par- 
ticular form in some particular substance. 
The style, the manner, the way the thing 
was done, the general character was always 
good. The man whom you could see behind 
the work was that which America admired. 
Not that every one imitated him,—Bryant, 
Cooper, Drake, Halleck, Hawthorne, Poe, 
some of them far more original and power- 
ful men than Irving, all had their own ways 
of doing things. But all felt that Irving 
was representative of what was best in 
American letters. 

We may ask ourselves just what it was 
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that his contemporaries saw in Irving that 
they felt was so absolutely the right thing. 
It was not the power and individuality of his 
literary character. Irving was a follower 
of very definite models. They were the best 
models undoubtedly, but still Irving had 
hardly struck out for himself, as America 
had done, as Emerson and Whitman, Thor- 
eau and Bret Harte did afterward. Irving 
has charm and ease and grace and humor, 
but he is not individual and original. Amer- 
ica did not at that time demand anything of 
the sort in literature, however it was other- 
wise, and very properly. Heir to a vast 
literature which she had had no share in 
making, she could not put it away, neg- 
lect it as an unimportant element in life, 
pay no attention to it. She had to appreciate 
it first and gain its standpoint. Irving was 
in the true line of descent in English letters ; 
spiritually the son of Addison, Steele, Gold- 
smith. It was natural that America should 
make him an ideal. 

The great thing about Irving was that he 
saw everything in a literary light, as we 
may say, in America as in Europe. Not only 
Moorish palace and English country. hall, 

t Dutch farmhouse and the mountains 
ying purple in the sunset beyond the river, 
were to him material for literature. Stories 
of Captain Kidd, experiences in camp or on 
the prairie, the adventures of those hardy 
frontiersmen and explorers who were open- 
ing up the west, Mr. Astor's furtraders on 
the Pacific, the father of his country, these 
aroused his literary feeling as readily as 
Westminster Abbey, Goldsmith, Columbus 
and his companions. He had the literary 
touch and could give America the charm of 
romance as well as the old world. 

Nor was his power merely a trick of 
style; it was rather a characteristic spirit. 
He was interested in things and could let 
his imagination play around them; he was 
kindly, so that his humor was never caustic; 
he was simple enough but therefore sincere. 
These things make a considerable literary 
power. Hawthorne had not got it; he could 
always make literature on what he got out 
of life, but what he got was almost always 
the same thing, wherever he got it from. 
Whether from old New England or the life 
about him, Hawthorne drew types and illus- 
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trations for the subtle and somber thoughts 
on the riddle of existence which were the 
breath of his mental life. He was widely 
interested as was Irving, but his imagina- 
tions always took one form: he was. not 
kindly nor simple, though sincere he was 
and hence great. In like manner Poe had 
not Irving’s gift. Poe had interest, imagina- 
tion, sincerity, but he never could have 
viewed all life as literature because he never 
viewed all life in any way whatsoever, but 
on the other hand viewed only a very small 
segment of it. On this small segment of 
life, Poe directed the dissolving power of 
his intellect and the combining power of his 
imagination, and we have criticism and fic- 
tion and poctry of a high prder—higher at 
its best than anything Irving ever attained, 
but with nothing of Irving’s breadth. 

With this gift of vision or of seeing 
things in such ways as would be interesting 
to others, Irving had also the gift of direct- 
ness and clearness of style. Just what this 
power came from has never been stated by 
the analysts of style. It may have been a 
matter of technical skill; it may have come 
chiefly from the directness and clearness of 
his thinking, and this latter view is the most 
likely. Whatever his means, he saw things 
in a literary way and rendered them so that 
all could follow with ease and pleasure. 

Once or twice, by the curious accidents of 
genius, Irving did something so fine that by 
it he rises from the position of a man of the 
past, however attractive to those of us who 
love to study the expressions of the human 
spirit. Rip van Winkle, Ichabod Crane, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker are alive still in 
everybody’s mind. The Hudson is the more 
beautiful because he felt its beauty and 
turned it into his own peculiar forms. We 
now may flash by in an hour those purple 
mountains that he looked at for a day as he 
lay on the deck of a sloop in a week’s voyage 
from New York to Albany, but the spirit of 
Rip van Winkle still haunts the hills. 
Tarrytown is all built up now and the old 
bridge by the Sleepy Hollow Church has 
long since been replaced by a brick structure 
more convenient than beautiful, but there is 
a charm still in tracing the course of the 
luckless schoolmaster in his wild night ride 
or of pulling down the grass about the tomb- 
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stones in the churchyard and reading in the 
old time Dutch, “Hier ligt begraven het 
lichaem van Katrina van Tassel,” with the 
solemn-visaged face above. And as for 
Knickerbocker and old New York, it is 
doubtless true that Irving had little historic 
understanding of what the Dutch in New 
York really were and ‘what they really did. 
He invented the quaint old gentleman out of 
his own head, and invented the greater part 
of his History, too. Still the Knickerbocker 
tradition to-day has become a real tradition, 
nor is it without a certain heart-warming 
quality, even though (as with many tradi- 
tions) it lacks absolute historic accuracy. 
So if we would know Irving we shall turn 
first to his stories and look at the fresh 
original forms of those figures we must al- 
ready know so well. Then we may be led 
a little by inclination. If we love the tra- 
dition of Addison, Lamb, Thackeray, we 
shall turn to the essays of the “Sketch 
Book,” and of “Bracebridge Hall.” If we 
want to read more tales and stories of the 
old Dutch days or of other lands, there are 
the “Tales of a Traveler” and “Wolfert’s 
Roost.” If we like history there is the 
“Conquest of Granada,” or the “Life of 
Columbus.” If we would hear of the growth 
and greatness of our country we may read 
the “Tour of the Prairies” or “Astoria.” 
Everywhere we shall find Irving, a -figure 
of another time, it is true, but a figure of 
exceeding kindliness, humor and charm, a 
man whom in literature we shall love to be 
with as in life we like to be with one of 
those gentlemen of the old school, old-fash- 
ioned and courtly in manner and with a face 
marked by the experience of past realities. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


T HAT human knowledge has not pro- 
gressed far enough to tell us what sanity 
or insanity is, let the continual wrangling at 
the courts bear unmistakable evidence. It is 
also quite as clear that the psychologists are 
still at sea as to what is genius. In such 
ignorance then as we must unhappily con- 
fess ourselves, respecting what genius and 
insanity really are, it can hardly be that, if 
we are commendably cautious, we shall be 
quite so certain of the relation of the two as 
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a long line of writers from Plato to Nordau 
have been. Probably, however, with some 
reverence for the old adage that at least 
some small spark of fire is likely to lurk 
behind a cloud of smoke, the wise conserv- 
ative will, for some time yet, refuse to put 
asunder this pair which man has so long 
joined together. He will refuse to do this in 
spite of the fact that the master literary 
genius of the English race worked his way 
to the front in one of the most exacting of 
professions, became the largest share-holder 
in a dividend paying corporation and re- 
tired at an early age to an estate bought 
with his own earnings. Whom shall we place 
next to Shakespeare if not Chaucer, the col- 
lector at the port of London and the en- 
trusted special envoy of his king to more 
than one foreign court? Can we find in the 
product of any man’s work more of normal 
healthy humanity than is found throughout 
the pages of the Canterbury Tales? It is 
true that Milton, if we are to trust the com- 
mon portraits, did wear his hair somewhat 
suspiciously long, at least judging by mod- 
ern standards, still the historians do not tell 
us that there is anything freakish in the 
state papers issued by the secretary for 
foreign tongues under Cromwell. It is in- 
deed not a little appalling, to one not es- 
pecially gifted in mathematics, to contem- 
plate the size to which Professor Masson’s 
biography would have attained, had he been 
recording the life of a man in no way men- 
tally deficient, when it takes six large vol- 
umes to give us the portrait of a man who, 
on the genius-insanity theory, was alas! 
somewhat out of his head. But seriously, 
while there may be, and probably is some- 
thing in this theory, still for its final formu- 
lation we should not trust much to the pen 
of a ready writer. The most startling piece 
of news does not always turn out to be true, 
and surely the sane lives of our greatest 
Englishmen of letters must give us pause. 
Not only do great men of genius often 
possess ordinary and even extraordinary 
poise and worldly judgment, but it is no un- 
common thing for the “lesser lords of doom” 
to show the same mental balance. The 
American Wordsworth, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, exhibits in no period of his career any 
trace of eccentricity; indeed, one must say 
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that nothing is more characteristic of the 
youth and the man than eminent saneness. 
If early he found his chief delight in 
strolling by the streams, through the woods 
and over the hills, in case our memories are 
at all retentive, we shall see nothing strange 
in this. For where is the man whose youth 
was spent on the farm or in the country 
town, whose most vivid recollections of boy- 
hood are not those of some skate by frosty 
starlight or of an excursion with a chosen 
companion to a distant fishing stream or of 
one particular somber autumn sunset which, 
for some reason he knows not, gave him a 
new and deep joy? The normal boy still 
has a passion for the woods and fields, 
though his power of expression may not be 
equal to that of the poet. When the boy 
Bryant grew to manhood, we see no recluse, 
no dilettante, no over-sensitive, morbid pes- 
simist, no literary freak, but a clear-visioned 
patient worker, first, for a short period in 
the courts, and later as editor for nearly 
half a century of New York’s most influen- 
tial daily. He was a leader in creating po- 
litical and social opinion, a patron of arts 
and letters, and a bequeather of half a mil- 
lion dollars to his heirs. He could not have 
been these had he not possessed varied and 
strong powers. 

But he was, too, a poet, the flow of whose 
verse never ebbed till life was over. His 
father before him delighted in poetry and 
wrote it. Horace was the elder Bryant’s 
favorite, but such was his catholic taste that 
the English poets of the eighteenth century 
were surprisingly well represented on the 
shelves of that simple frontier home. It 
was also a home of music, the father having 
some talent with the violin. So strong was 
the artistic inheritance and stimulation that 
not one of the seven children but had the 
gift of song. It was a sight ever memorable 
when, at the centennial celebration of Wil- 
liam Cullen’s birth observed at Knox Col- 
lege in 1894, the aged surviving brother was 
not simply the honored guest, but the poet 
of the occasion as well. Bryant was a poet 
from boyhood. At the age of ten he was a 
contributor to the county paper and at four- 
teen his “Embargo” ran through a second 
edition. None of this was great poetry, 
probably most of it would have been called 
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poor poetry, doggerel if you will, but the 
quantity of it shows us the presence of a_ 
strong bent, a bent which he early recog- 
nized, and which led the pious boy daily to 
pray at his mother’s knee that he might 
sometime write verses worthy to endure. If 
to his contemporaries other achievements, by 
times, over-shadowed the inspiration of the 
muse, it is now clear that the immortal part 
of Bryant is his verse. 

This perhaps in spite of Bryant’s mature 
judgment of himself. For in his later years 
the poet was wont to ascribe his success in 
life mainly to his mother and not to him to 
whom he must have been largely indebted 
for hig poetic powers. The mother’s moral 
earnestness and her domestic capabilities 
made a lasting impression on the youth; it 
were strange if they had not, for in the en- 
forced absence of the father, who was a 
physician, on professional duties and in his 
long sojourns at the state capitol as represent- 
ative and senator, all the care and labor of 
the household fell upon the mother. Her 
diary is a revelation of devotion, physical 
vigor and competency. “Made a pair of 
breeches,” “spun, thirty knots of linen,” 
“made Cullen a coat,” “spun four skeins of 
tow,” “washed and ironed,” “made a dress 
for the boy,” “wove four yards and went 
aquilting,” “taught Cullen his letters,” and 
much more of the like, tell the story of a 
busy life. It was just this busy life of do- 
ing things, this life animated and glorified 
by a religious and moral fervor, Puritan in 
origin, which the poet, in later years, recog- 
nized as the source and model and inspira- 
tion of what he deemed his own best life. 
While, as a youth, he looked forward in 
dreams to the reposeful life of a poet, in his 
latest years he looked back upon an actual 
career crowded with public activities. There 
is no doubt but that from his first entrance 
into newspaper work; his whole heart was in 
that. His rapid promotion shows this. Prob- 
ably we should not go far astray in saying 
that he sometimes wrote verse for solace, 
sometimes for recreation, but rarely from 
an over-mastering passion. “I do but sing 
because I must,” could not have been spoken 
by Bryant, and it is, accordingly, not 
strange that he gradually lost his youthful 
ambition of becoming a great poet. Per- 
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haps rarely did he look upon his verse as 
anything more than one of the accidents of 
his life, a diversion of his leisure moments. 
For, only occasionally, upon reaching man- 
hood, did he weave into his verse the rul- 
ing passions and the thoughts of his active 
life. More often, when the mood of com- 
position was upon him, he would select some 
incident of travel or trivial observation or 
still oftener he would return to the theme 
congenial to his youthful muse. He did not, 
as Milton or Goethe or Tennyson, seize 
upon some worthy theme and throw years 
of toil into its unfolding, nor by patient 
practice and laborious pruning did he raise 
the standard of his verse. His poems were 
for the most part slight, occasional pieces, 
not studied efforts. This is only saying that 
poetry became his avocation, not his voca- 
tion. 

This is far from casting any discredit 
upon our poet. His verse has charm and 
worth which no career of public activity, 
however earnestly and successfully fol- 
lowed, can eclipse. To have been the first 
American to feel profoundly the beauties 
of nature and to have written verse that 
still is creating and stimulating in thou- 
sands of readers a kindred feeling, surely 
is no small distinction. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that as a poet of nature Bryant 
among American poets still holds the first 
place. This is not saying that he is our 
greatest poet, for he is not, nor even that he 
is a great poet, nor that his mind had al- 
ways breadth and penetration. Still it is 
doubtful if many of our poets have been so 
happy as to give the world a more needed 
message than his. He sang, the earth is 
beautiful; every season, every landscape, 
every aspect and object of nature has its 
peculiar loveliness; so varied and pervasive 
and subtle is this beauty that it can awaken 
every part of our being to new life; in 
sympathetic relation with Nature the poet 
will sing his best; the despondent will find 
fresh hope; the thoughtless will become seri- 
ous, and the weary will find refreshment. 
Such is the dominant note of his song. It is 
appalling how blind we still are to the all- 
encompassing phenomena of nature, how 
insensible to this rich profusion of beauty, 
and how pathetically small a proportion of 
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even intelligent Americans have yet seri- 
ously taken Bryant’s message to heart. Of | 
course his gold is not without its alloy. It 
is not surprising that his eye did not see 
truth full orbed. To take a single illustra- 
tion the contrast of community life and na- 
ture is everywhere in his verse, much to 
the disparagement of the former. We read 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stay ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 
To roam and dream for aye. 


And leave the vain long strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth 
and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life 
And waste its little hour. 


But had Bryant’s eye been clearer, he 
would certainly have seen in the woods just 
as much decay, pain and death, as much 
strife for place and power, as much calam- 
ity and injustice, and as much soul disturb- 
ing pathos as drove him from the haunts of 
men. Still in the main his message is true 
and wholesome. 

Perhaps no one would say of him, that he 
was, to any high degree, a metrist or a melo- 
dist, or that he possessed any strong power 
of sprightly fancy or was capable of a bold 
flight of imagination. Yet it can not be de- 
nied that besides being more or less endowed 
with the ordinary and extraordinary gifts 
a poet must possess to be a poet, he had also 
a lofty seriousness of soul which imparted 
a stately eloquence to his verse, and unlike 
that in Wordsworth which Matthew Arnold 
has praised so highly. We look in vain for 
such a sustained flight as Tintern Abbey, 
but here and there are lines that have strong 
affiliation with the ‘grand style.” 


So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Go thou not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 
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By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. 


But thou art here—thou fillst 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the 
ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with 
thee. 


The sunshine on my path 
Was to me as a friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. 


Then the chant 
Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft 
caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forget 
The thoughts that broke my peace, and I 
began 
To gather simples by the fountain’s brink, 
And lose myself in daydreams. While I 
stood 
In Nature’s loneliness, I was with one, 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the 
world 
Deems highest, to converse with her. 


There are two criteria by which we may 
judge of a man’s work: the absolute cri- 
terion and the historical. Were Croesus alive 
to-day in full possession of all he once en- 
joyed, probably he would occupy quite an 
inconspicuous place in the world of twenti- 
eth century finance. To the Greeks, how- 
ever, his name and unbounded wealth were 
synonymous, and we are probably right in 
thinking of him as the richest man of an- 
tiquity. The same criteria may be used in 
estimating men of letters. Judged by re- 
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cent standards, standards of thought set by 
Browning, standards of imagination set by 
Shelley, standards of melody set by Tenny- 
son, Bryant will occupy a somewhat obscure 
place among the poets of the English-speak- 
ing race. This is only saying that if in a 
developing world, we use in measuring an 


- earlier, a touchstone made possible by the 


existence of a later, the earlier will suffer 
in the comparison. If, however, in thinking 
of Bryant’s place we use the historical cri- 
terion, with our mind fixed on the Ameri- 
can poets who preceded him, the state of 
letters in this country at the time he began 
to write and the originality of his nature 
message, he will be seen to occupy a posi- 
tion of commanding distinction among the 
poets of our nation. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


[7 is remarkable that many of our best 
novelists have begun their careers of 
professional story telling almost by acci- 
dent. This was true of Richardson and 
Fielding, the fathers of the English novel, 
as it was of their great forerunner, Defoe. 
Scott was driven to romancing in prose 
when Byron invaded so successfully his 
chosen field of metrical romance. Dickens 
and Thackeray stumbled into fiction 
through the hedge-rows of journalism. 
George Eliot had found a place for herself 
in letters before her talent for character cre- 
ation was discovered. Cooper’s experience 
was somewhat similar to that of Fielding; 
for the author of “Joseph Andrews” was 
piqued into novel writing by his impatience 
at the tediousness and unnaturalness of 
Richardson’s “Pamela,” and our first Ameri- 
can novelist of genius started upon his earli- 
est venture to prove to his wife that he 
could write a better story than one that by 
chance he was trying to read. If this first 
effort was something of a failure, he suc- 
ceeded so well with the second, that upon 
the publication of “The Spy,” in 1821, he 
found himself famous, and launched upon 
a career more brilliant than that of any 
other contemporary American of letters. 
The secret of Cooper’s success is the same 
as that of these others; the talent for nar- 
ration is innate, and the born story teller 
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cause of his activity—in the fullness of 
time come to his own. 

James Fenimore Cooper was born in 
New Jersey in 1789; but before he was 
quite one year old his father removed his 
family to a most romantic homestead on the 
shore of Otsego Lake in central New York. 
It was the frontier of civilization in that 
day, and on the very edge of the intermina- 
ble forest that stretched out over the west- 
ern wilderness. The deer, the wolf, the 
wildcat and the bear were familiar deni- 
zens of the still savage woods. The tribes 
of the Six Nations still held their powwows 
and followed the warpath beneath its 
shade. The lonely cabins of more venture- 
some settlers were yet exposed to the hor- 
rors of Indian attacks. The little village 
of Cooperstown itself exhibited all the va- 
rious phases of pioneer life and character. 


Amid these scenes and in this vigorous at- 


mosphere the childhood of Cooper was 
past; it is no wonder that the vivid impres- 
sions of these early years should remain 
indelibly painted on his memory to give 
realistic coloring to the picturesque tales 
of pioneer life which were later to appear. 
A second period of unconscious preparation 
came when, in 1806, having got himself 
expelled from Yale College through some 
outbreak of youthful folly, he signed arti- 
cles on board the ship Sterling, and entered 
upon a regular apprenticeship before the 
mast. A year later he secured a commis- 
sion ‘as midshipman in the United States 
Navy, and although he resigned from the 
service after three years’ time, the experi- 
ences of his position made him master of 
material which he afterward used in two or 
three as excellent sea tales as have ever 
been written. 

Cooper was thirty years old when he be- 
gan to write. He was then living in West- 
chester County, not far from the city of 
New York, on what was known as the 
Angevine Farm, a beautifully situated es- 
tate commanding an extended view of the 
sound. His resignation from the navy nine 
years before had been coincident with his 
marriage to a Miss De Lancey, whose fa- 
ther during the Revolutionary War had sup- 
ported the cause of the Crown. Since the 
marriage five daughters had been born into 
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the household, one dying in infancy. Coop- 
er himself had not settled down to any defi- 
nite vocation—least of all had the thought 
of a literary career entered his head. The 
circumstances which led to the writing of 
his first novel, “Precaution,” have been men- 
tioned. “I believe I could write a better 
story myself,” he said, laying down an 
English novel which had come into his 
hands. “Try,” said his wife. In Novem- 
ber, 1820, the book was published. No one 
reads ‘‘Precaution” to-day; it is doubtful 
if many of Cooper’s contemporaries read it; 
but some of his friends seemed to find evi- 
dence of promise amid its crudities and en- 
couraged the author to go on. The next 
year he had something better to present 
them; this time it was ““The Spy,” a tale of 
the Revolution. And here Cooper suc- 
ceeded. The novel had some foundation in 
historical fact. Cooper had heard from 
John Jay, years before, an account of a 
spy who had been in his service during the 
war; this was the germ of the narrative. 
The story was vivid and impressive; it was 
full of local color; it appealed to the patri- 
otism of its readers. In many ways it was 
the best piece of fiction that had been pro- 
duced in America, and even permitted com- 
parison with Scott. Its success was imme- 
diate and unprecedented in this country, 
while in England its success relatively was 
as great. It was translated into French 
and then into other European languages. 
It was dramatized and long remained pop- 
ular on the stage. Numerous mitations 
were inspired by this, the first really good 
essay in American historical romance, and 
the hero of the novel, Harvey Birch, found 
a place in the popular heart. 

Between 1820 and 1830 Cooper produced 
eleven novels. “The Pioneers” (1823) was 
the first of the famous series by reason of 
which Cooper holds his rank among the 
novelists. It was a labor of love—this at- 
tempt to interpret the picturesque life of 
the frontier, and with the final completion 
of the “Leather Stocking” tales he had 
fairly performed the task. This great se- 
ries, however, was not produced consecu- 
tively or in regular order. Cooper’s fourth 
narrative was “The Pilot,” the first of the 
sea tales; and this appeared in January, 
1824. “The Pilot” was as much of an ex- 
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periment as “The Spy”; for the real ro- 
mance of the sea had not been attempted, 
although the coarsely realistic stories of 
Smollett had indeed introduced the theme 
into English fiction. Scott’s novel, “The 
Pirate,” had been published near the close 
of 1821, and as the author’s identity was 
still concealed, the apparent familiarity with 
nautical terms displayed in the novel occa- 
sioned much conjecture. It was declared 
that it must be the work of a seafaring 
man. Cooper maintained otherwise and as- 
serted that the author’s ignorance of mari- 
time affairs was betrayed by the book. He 
went further and determined to write a sea 
story to prove his argument. The success 
of “The Pilot” was almost as brilliant as 
that of “The Spy.” For the first time a 
genuine sea novel had been written; and, in 
spite of some obvious defects, “‘The Pilot” 
remains to this day one of the best novels 
of its class. 

Thus was James Fenimore Cooper fairly 
launched on his career as a novelist. He 
wrote prolifically; was the author of some 
thirty works of fiction, of which perhaps 
a dozen may be called great novels. His 
work was interrupted variously. Seven 
years he spent in foreign residence. Owing 
to an abnormal sensitiveness to criticism 
and lack of self-control in the vigorous ex- 
pression of his opinions, he established a 
reputation, not wholly merited, for unrea- 
sonableness, intolerance and pugnacity. His 
unfortunate irascibility of temper precipi- 
tated quarrels. He involved himself in law- 
suits to maintain his contentions and, in- 
deed, won most of the suits; but naturally 
he won also a most unpleasant notoriety, be- 
coming in the last degree unpopular both 
in America and England. Yet, with it all, 
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Cooper was at heart a sincere, earnest, 
truth-loving, pure-hearted man of honor, a 
fearless and devoted patriot. 

No master of style in the large sense, this 
author did possess the one essential gift of 
a great novelist. He had a story to tell and 
told it in such fashion as to make it real. 
In narrative and description he was emi- 
nently successful. His word pictures of 
forest and prairie, of land-fights and sea- 
fights, of storm and wreck are superb. The 
account of the Pilot’s working the frigate 
from her perilous position on a treacherous 
coast and the thrilling incident of the Ariel’s 
wreck are unsurpassed. Cooper was pro- 
lix, he moralized to excess on common- 
place themes; his characters are usually de- 
scribed as conventional. Nevertheless, in 
his best narratives interest never flags; he 
is fertile in incident, good in suspense and 
not too technical for the clearness of his 
story. It has been the custom for some 
years to speak slightingly of Cooper’s pow- 
er; but the reader of to-day who takes up 
the volumes of the ‘‘Leather Stocking” se- 
ries in their proper order: “The Deer- 
slayer,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” “The 
Pathfinder,” “The Pioneers” and ‘The 
Prairie,” will not be disposed to question 
the pre-eminence of these tales in the field 
of native historical romance. If he add to 
these an equal number of the sea tales, in- 
cluding “The Pilot? “The Red Rover; “The 
Water Witchy “The Two Admirals; “Wing 
and Wing,” he will find that the genius of 
Cooper does not suffer when that pioneer 
novelist is brought in close comparison with 
the scores of contemporary story-tellers— 
many of them his imitators—who are culti- 


‘vating nautical romance and adventure so 


industriously to-day. 


THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ea a recent delightful essay, apropos of 
what a “settled” author might say by 
way of advice to the fledgling, Mr. Howells 
makes much of the “habit of good work, 
patient, faithful, fine work, the habit which 
no one can buy, beg or borrow because no 
one can sell, give or lend it.’’ This habit, he 
explains, is the one thing which will stand 
the author in good stead and make up for 
his lack of nervous force when the years 
begin to pile up and he can no longer call 
himself young. Mr. Howells is the exquisite 
proof of his own theory. In his stories the 
habit of beautiful work is increasingly evi- 
dent. And it is no less obvious in his latest, 
“The Son of Royal Langbrith,” than in the 
two novels of a more popular cast, perhaps, 
“The Kentons” and ‘‘Letters Home,” which 
directly preceded it. In this less lively and 
animated but more serious child of his brain, 
the literary conscience of Mr. Howells is 
everywhere pervasive. One has always been 
able to rely upon Mr. Howells for sweet 
reasonableness, but, in this last story of his, 
‘one is increasingly aware of the absence of 
prejudice and passion in his work. In this 
story a judicial mildness, a sweetness culled 
from the thought-flowers of many seasons 
make themselves felt. “The Kentons” and 
“Letters Home” might have been written by 
a man in his forties; in “The Son of Royal 
Langbrith” the uplift of the years is evi- 
dent. The book has the authority of a ser- 
mon without any of the dreadful manner. 
The story is of a young man brought up, 
to his detriment, by a sweet, weak mother, 
in ignorance of the evil life led by his father 
long since dead. The community, too, in 
which the father lived, reveres his memory 
and is aware of no blot on his record. The 
problem of the book is whether the public 


would be benefited by a knowledge of the 
man’s misdeeds, and this question the story 
answers in the negative. 

What is usually called the problem novel 
is inartistic because the writer lapses into 
philosophy and abstractions and neglects 
the human element. The Creator solves 
problems concretely through the lives of 
people, and Mr. Howells seems to have 
taken a leaf out of the living book of the 
divine method. And by this always enter- 
taining and convincing process he reaches 
a conclusion very painful, in this instance, 
to those persons whose loyalty to virtue con- 
sists mainly in a hatred of evil. It is his 
point that wrong had better not be ex- 
posed except for a valuable purpose and 
also that evil, or its effects, has a tendency 
to die out in the world, that it has its statute 
of limitation and, like the rings made by a 
pebble in the water, it grows fainter and 
fainter with each succeeding revolution of 
time. In the story these questions are passed 
from hand to hand, and illuminated more 
and more by the light shed upon them from 
a dozen different experiences. 

Two love stories, one of youth and one of 
middle age, both characteristic and discrimi- 
nating, give to the book its quality of ro- 
mance. The time of the story is some 
twenty years back, perhaps, the place a 
small eastern town; the people with whom 
the book deals are of that simple village 
aristocracy that, one sometimes fears, is fast 
passing away from us. They are, as is often 
the case with Mr. Howells’s people, quite 
usual in character, which is not at all to say 
that they are commonplace. The humor of 
Mr. Howells, which is fundamental, always 
a part of the fabric, and never mere orna- 
ment, bestows its well-known flavor upon 
the book. But the last word should be not 
for its humor but for its wisdom. Its special 
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gift to the reader is sweetness and light,— 
more light on the vexed problem of the con- 
tinuity of evil in the world. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $2.00 


THE PATHS OF JUDGEMENT 
BY ANNE DOUGLAS sEDGWICK 

“Pas novel of English town and country 

life is distinguished by a felicity of ex- 
pression, an acuteness of perception, and by 
a justness of observation that suggest the 
higher reaches of story telling. It shows 
keen analytical power in characterization, 
an agreeable gift in picture making, a capa- 
bility for shrewd aphoristic utterance, a ripe 
aptitude in its comment upon life. It holds 
for the reader, here and there, minutes of 
real emotion, and one does not find these so 
often in novels of to-day or other days that 
one can afford to be ungrateful for them. It 
is discriminating, keen, accomplished, and 
besides, it has delicate and charming values 
not to be described by sharp-edged adjec- 
tives. 

It challenges comparison with the best. 
But to challenge comparison with the best, 
is not necessarily to come up to that stand- 
ard or to relieve comparison utterly of its 
accustomed odium. And it is true that the 
values of this story are, somehow, more to 
be appreciated in little than in large, by 
page and sentence rather than by the vol- 
ume, and this, in spite of a skilfully man- 
aged plot, one not lacking in dramatic ef- 
fects. Perhaps the chief reason why the 
book fails to reach a distinctly high mark 
lies in the fact that it is rather a criticism 
of life than an appreciation of it. One 
senses in it the tense mood of the critic 
rather than the composure of the artist, the 
skill of the anatomist rather than that of 
the creator. And it is in line with this to 
say that, in spite of its cleverness and the 
admirably realistic touches everywhere, the 
story does yet smell of the library, does not 
entirely escape the taint of ‘“‘bookishness,” 
is not wholly human. 

The company one keeps while reading the 
story is interesting but it is not agreeable. 
All but two of the people concerned are 
what schoolgirls call “mean people,” and, 
except in happy minutes here and there, 
even the two nobler natures whose history 
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is the main matter of the story do not win 
the liking of the reader. It is a tribute to 
the ability shown in the characterization, to 
the clever differentiation of type employed, 
that these people hold one’s attention. ‘ 

The situation portrayed is not an unusual 
one in fiction,—that of the girl with two 
lovers, who chooses the weak and fascinat- 
ing one, lives to regret her mistake and to 
love the finer nature she has rejected. It is 
made original by clever and usually discern- 
ing treatment. This does not include the 
sequel of the book which has a final outlook 
toward tragedy. Robert Louis Stevenson 
said somewhere, “Tragedy somehow does 
not come off.” And it does not unless it be 
of the finest. This can not claim such dis- 
tinction. It is not very real and it is yet 
rather shocking to the sensibilities. It leaves 
one with a bad taste in one’s mouth. 

Generally speaking, the values of the 
story put it above most current fiction. It is 
to be regretted that, while it stimulates, it 
does not cheer. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE PURSUIT OF PHYLLIS 
BY JOHN HARWOOD BACON 

AY idle young American finds in his room 

in a London hotel a packet of letters 
left there by its last occupant, a pretty 
American girl, unknown to the finder. He 
resolves that the letters must be returned in 
person, and his pursuit leads him as far as 
China, On this wild goose chase the reader 
gets rather cross, weary and unsympathetic; 
but that is because he has not that pre- 
science of the young lady’s charms which 
surely upholds the hero on his journey. 
Though the reader may think the young 
man “fat-headed” while he is pursuing 
“Miss Huntington” from port to port, the 
end proves that he knew what he was about. 
She is worth several thousand miles of travel 
and a stay on board half a dozen ocean 
liners. Her appearance on the scene wakes 
up everybody, gives the reader a new lease 
on life, and sharpens the wits of her “fol- 
lower” exceedingly. The reader is only a 
bit envious that the hero has a chance to say 
so many nice things to her that he should 
like to say himself. From his dim and un- 
noticed background he can only applaud 
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when “Tom” tells that she belongs on the 
cover of a midsummer magazine, and that 
“in pink and white she looks delicious 
enough to eat with a spoon.” 

From the minute she enters the story it 
goes smoothly and gaily along. The dia- 
logue is sprightly and the progress of the 
romance toward a pleasant end is sure. The 
path of true love is graced by a happy and 
ornamental obstacle which gives an oppor- 
tunity to the lovers for showing some grace 
in athletics. The characters are few. They 
are all on pleasure bent. The reader is 
obliged to them for being allowed to share 
in their sport. 

Henry Holt & Company, New York 
Price $1.85 


SUSAN. CLEGG AND HER FRIEND 
MRS. LATHROP 

. BY ANNE WARNER 

HERE is a great deal of satisfaction to 

be had out of the Susan Clegg stories. 
They are all humor, and humor of an obvi- 
ous, tangible sort. There is always a point 
and one that it is easy to see. These back 
fence gossipings of a managing village 
spinster and her neighbor come in five 
budgets that make up a good-sized volume. 
The first of them, “The Marrying of Susan 
Clegg,” and the third, “Susan Clegg’s 
Cousin Marion,” are decidedly the best. 
Nothing better in a humorous way than 
these two stories has appeared recently. All 
five stories are readable. They portray 
stock characters: a minister with many chil- 
dren, a scheming lawyer, an avaricious 
farmer, a paralytic, and the natural comple- 
ment of narrow-minded women, married and 
single. But the author has drawn from them 
entertainment that is by no means stale. 
Human nature, evidently, is fresh and in- 
teresting even in a familiar field. She has 
studied it keenly and has found new things 
to say. Her dialect is phonographically ac- 
curate. And her stories are all story. There 
is none of that padding that so often con- 
fronts the reader of dialect fiction. Susan’s 
bed-ridden father is a daring subject for 
fun-making, but Miss Warner has handled 
it so as to evoke a laugh without a shock. 
Susan’s search for her unknown cousin ex- 
hibits human vanity in a broad kindly fash- 
ion. There is more asperity in her search 
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for a husband, but who can blame her, for 
when she was on with matrimony, the men 
of the town were off, and when she was off 
they were on. But the treatment is in the 
main unctuous; there is not a single real 
sting. Here is a book to antidote pessimism 
and turn upward the corners of serious and 
drooping mouths. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING 

Pos stories in eleven contained in Mr. 

Kipling’s new book hold in something 
to the highest in literatuare—that which 
serves as an interpreter of life. The re- 
maining seven, excellent though each be in 
its own sort, do not help one to understand 
life or know its essence. Even more than in 
earlier stories, Mr. Kipling relies upon dra- 
matic dialogue; but his work seems steadily 
narrowing in method to a realism too photo- 
graphic and too little impressionistic. He 
addresses himself, too, to ends immediate 
and persuasive. He draws the thing as he 
sees it; but the drawing seems to lack some 
vital hint as to what the artist thinks it 
means. “They” is the only one of the sto- 
ries that shows increased interpretative 
power. 

Before we rate at the highest biographic 
pictures of spy, fo'castle-man, Yankee in- 
ventor, naval officer, or automobilist, we 
must see in these something beyond the in- 
terest of mere peculiarity; they must show 
us something more than do Mr. Kipling’s 
present characters, of the way life is 
made or the reason it is as it is. Some of 
the stories in “‘Traffics and Discoveries” are 
nothing but laughable incidents expanded 
by rugged art into long tales; and some of 
the longest are barefaced narrative appeals 
to the British people to do or not to do 
things with their military system. They are 
better wrought than the earlier stories, but 
they have no meaning that will outlast the 
sunset cry of dying time. 

Those which do not fall wholly under this 
criticism are “Wireless,” “They,” “Mrs. 
Bathurst,” and “Below the Mill Dam.” Of 
these, “Wireless” is included because, sug- 
gestively but not conclusively, it presents 
the possibility of a closer relationship be- 
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tren the worlds on the hither and the yon 
sides of death, and in a way more finished 
thn that with which Mr. Kipling has here- 
tofore handled such subjects. If, however, 
the tale be interpreted as an hypothesis con- 
cerning the nature of genius, so much can 
not be said of it. ‘“‘Mrs. Bathurst” is tragic 
through its theme of infatuated passion, but 
the tragedy is half hidden by the form of 
the narrative. It is in “They” that the 
higher quality of these stories focuses and 
concentrates; here there is meaning, tender- 
ness, understanding, hope, and comfort. Of 
quite another type and quality is “Below 
the Mill Dam”; it is a satire, and appears 
to express, more directly than anything else 
he has written, Mr. Kipling’s own belief and 
spirit. In its fashion—that of satire—it 
puts before us an actual view of life, and it 
is therefore entitled to a higher ranking 
than the numerous pieces that have no such 
final meaning. Of the latter kind, Mr. Kip- 
ling is producing so many that his admirers 
may begin to fear for his great name. He 
would be a poor writer who had a “mes- 
sage” and no more; but in the work of the 
master, the message must be clear and 
prominent. 

More approval can be given the verse in- 
terlarded between the tales—often as keys 
to the meaning of the narrative. In these 
lines is often the significance hard to dis- 
cover in the prose. Particularly tender is 
“The Return of the Children” (p. 280); 
and the lines “From the Masjid-al-Agqsi” (p. 
2) are, notwithstanding a bathetic ending, 
sonorous, swinging, strong, and full of 
faith. “The King’s Task” (p. 146) is a 
stirrmg poem to England, and “The Song 
of the Old Guard” rings with scorn of a 
self-seeking and office-profited nobility. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


AT HOME WITH THE JARDINES 
BY LILIAN BELL 

IS discursive little story of married 

life presents a study of the angel as an 
antithesis to the man of wrath. It is quite 
time that the patient, self-contained, amiable 
husband had his innings, for he is less in- 
frequent in real life than in current fiction. 
Miss Bell has amply improved her occasion. 
Aubrey Jardine achieves the happy mean 
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between the tyrant and such a type as the 
subservient, speechless Mr. Caudle. He is 
adored, instead of feared, or henpecked, 
and he keeps his temper, and his tongue, 
under all the trials that befall young bene- 
dicts and hosts. The retort obvious never 
rises to his lips, and he snatches victory 
from the jaws of defeat. He routs land- 
lords, agents, janitors, workmen, and even 
lays a guiding hand upon Mary, that white 
pearl of cooks. Our old friend, Faith, now 
Mrs. Jardine, nobly abets him, and her 
spunk and sense make matrimonial way- 
faring a lively jaunt. 

When the noise and neighbors of flatdom 
grow obnoxious the young couple discover a 
Peach Orchard on the Hudson. After the 
installation, amateur farming, where pota- 
toes cost a dollar more than the market — 
price, and milk is as expensive as cham- 
pagne, and the usual house parties diversify 
the surburban days. For some departures 
from the usual, the reader registers his 
thanks. No financial stringency rears its 
ugly head, for money comes and goes with 
cheerful ease; the servant question, for a 
wonder, is not put, and the inevitable infant 
does not make havoc of the domestic ar- 
rangements just when they are settled to 
the reader’s liking. With such omissions, 
with youth, love, good breeding, it is a pleas- 
ant thing to visit the Jardines. 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK 
BY GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON 

Ts that have thought of Beverly as 

exclusively a man’s name need only to 
open Mr. McCutcheon’s new story to find it 
bestowed on as exquisite a figure of feminin- 
ity as one would wish to meet either in fic- 
tion or in life. Beverly Calhoun! The names 
chime well and the Southern girl to whom 
they belong wears them right gracefully. 
Beverly is a friend of the charming princess 
Yetive of Graustark whose love for an 
American caused all the trouble in the first 
story of that name. In the new story the 
conditions are reversed. It is the American 
girl who is the princess and the lover is— 
but that is Mr. McCutcheon’s story. Without 
giving any secrets away it may, however, be 
said that he is ‘“‘a tall dark mystery.” Cir- 
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cumstances induce Beverly to masquerade 
as her highness of Graustark, a part which 
she has no difficulty in playing to perfec- 
tion. It is a pretty conception, and Beverly 
must have looked lovely in her sedan-chair, 
with all the picturesqueness of the eight- 
eenth century for background, and a hand- 
some young man in a gold-laced jacket, vel- 
vet breeches, top boots and a plumed hat at 
her side. Willingly we bend the knee and 
kiss the slim white hand. So did the prince 
—but again, that is Mr. McCutcheon’s story. 
Of course, ‘Beverly of Graustark”’ is full of 
things that do not happen in real life, but 
what of that? As soon as one crosses the 
drawbridge of Castle Graustark one knows 
himself in a half-enchanted land where such 
troublesome things as impossibilities have no 
place. The play of bright swords and of 
clever tongues—love at odds with fortune, 
these make up an entertaining costume 
drama. Blood is spilled freely, but one’s 
emotions come clear without a scratch. In 
most of the deadly encounters a tea table or 
a wine decanter is handy, from which the 
hero may refresh himself, and gazing into 
the lustrous eyes of his lady love, forget his 
wounds. With Beverly, as a convenient ci- 
cerone, is Aunt Fanny, a typical black 
mammy. Graustarkians, hearing Beverly 
speak of “Uncle Sam,” decide that he must 
be Aunt Fanny’s husband. The plot is in- 
genious and well worked, and all manner of 
pretty speeches are spoken by the brigand- 
prince. The favors in the love game are a 
red rose for the hero and a soldier’s cock- 
ade, and for the reader, vicariously, both. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


MORE CHEERFUL AMERICANS 
BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 

[" is very certain that after Mr. Loomis’s 

budget of new stories, “More Cheerful 
Americans,” has been in circulation for a 
time, more Americans will be cheerful, and 
that those who are already cheerful will be 
more so. Five of the stories and the fore- 
word—no one should make the mistake of 
skipping that—are up to the high level of 
humor struck in the best of the “Cheer- 
ful American” series. With characteristic 
frankness Mr. Loomis avers that he has 
been asked whether the title of his new book 
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means that the Americans in it are more 
cheerful than you would expect them to be, 
or that they are more cheerful than those 
in “Cheerful Americans,” or whether it is 
just a title. “The last,” he admits, “would 
be the correct guess.” On he runs in an 
amusing and usually easy fashion, finding 
plenty of fun close at hand, seldom strain- 
ing for a point. When he does force some- 
thing far-fetched he does it so naively that 
one laughs at his very hardihood. “‘ ‘Poe's 
raven’ in an elevator”—the elevator stuck 
but the reading, with untimely (?) interrup- 
tions from indignant dwellers in the flat 
calling up from below—was given just the 
same—is perhaps the best story in the 
volume. But close after it come, “Why the 
Delegate Walked,” “Their Wedding Day,” 
“How the Cricket Cricked,” and “‘My 
Golf.” Occasionally, as in “A Novel for 
the Masses” and ‘At Mrs. Bidwell’s Tea,” 
Mr. Loomis lays on with a trowel; some- 
times he is flat and obvious, as in “A Sub- 
urban Christmas.” But most of the time he 
is very, very funny. Those that have not 
forgotten “The Man from Ochre Point” 
will be glad of more company of the same 
sort, and no one who likes to laugh will re- 
gret meeting for the first time these “More 
Cheerful Americans.” 


Henry Holt & Company, New York 
Price $1.25 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 


9 Wn Historians’ History of the World is 
noteworthy for two reasons. It stands 
for a great idea, and is itself the successful 


_and adequate embodiment of that idea. In 


this work the reader gets, in twenty-five 
beautiful volumes, the history of the world 
from the earliest times written by the 
world’s greatest historians. That is the idea. 
In the choice of the historians for different 
countries and epochs the idea is brilliantly 
worked out. All the great English historical 
writers, Hallam, Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, 
Freeman, Carlyle and Froude are drawn on 
for this great work. France is represented 
by Voltaire, Lamartine, Thiers, Guizot, 
Michelet, Taine and Duruy. Among the 
German writers are Ranke, Mommsen, Cur- 
tius, and Niebuhr. Our own country is rep- 
resented by Irving, Motley, Prescott, Park- 
man, Bancroft and Fiske. We have the 
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sory of the Greeks told by Plutarch, Herod- 
cus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Strabo, and 
Polybins. And Roman history is written by 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca, Cicero and 
Cesar. These are but samples. Always the 
best is furnished. The work of the world’s 
greatest experts is here given to the reader. 
Orientalists and archeologists, and histor- 
ians of special epochs are enlisted in this 
work of enlightenment. 

Nor is the production a mere bundle of 
detached essays. It is a connected and con- 
tinuous history, the work of the different 
writers being so welded together as to make 
a real historical treatise. And each man is 
so used as to throw light on the other. Both 
the romantic and the scientific schools are 
represented. The history of a country is 
told by one of its own historians, and then 
contemporary foreigners are drawn on so 
that we may have the needed corrective. For 
instance, one can not think of the French 
Revolution without at the same time think- 
ing of Carlyle’s brilliant account of it. So 
the most dramatic parts of that are given, 
as they should be. For, even if they are not 
what we call “sober history,’ they throw 

much light on the spirit of the time, and 
give us a vivid appreciation of the great 
forces that move men, and of the passions 
that were then stirring in their bosoms. But 
if we want the other sort of history we have 
it in the pages of Lamartine, Dareste and 
Thiers. So it is throughout the work. It is 
recognized that even the greatest historians 
are not always at their best, and so the pub- 
lishers of this work have sought, and suc- 
cessfully, to give the best of the best writers. 
In another particular a wise choice has 
been made. It is recognized that a history 
to be great must be interesting. This is in 
conflict with the theories of the so-called 
scientific school, but after all why have a 
history that no one will read? There is no 
study more important than history. If this 
is true we want to get as many men to read 
it as possible. We all know that history is 
thought by many to be heavy, dull, and un- 
interesting. But this is only because it is so 
often written in a heavy, dull and uninter- 
esting manner. And this is due to the fact 
that many mere plodders, who have often 
done valuable work, have written so much 
of our history. But there is another class of 
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historical writers, namely those who under- 
stand the great sweep of events, who see his- 
tory as a whole, and who have a larger field 
of vision. These are the true historians; the 
others are mere investigators who furnish 
the material for the historian. It is the real 
historians that are represented in this work. 
And so it is full of life and human interest. 

The publishers have also gone as far as 
possible to first-hand and original sources. 
The story of the execution of Joan of Arc 
is told by the priest who accompanied her 
to the stake. We hear of Charlemagne from 
the lips of his private secretary. The secre- 
tary-general of the Inquisition portrays the 
horrors of that institution. The account of 
Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah is told by 
the king himself. And in a multitude of 
other cases history is related by the men 
that made it. Such in brief, is the character 
of this great work. The list of editors is 
impressive, for it contains the names of the 
world’s greatest scholars who have worked 
together to make this history the great suc- 
cess that it is. These men associated them- 
selves together under the name of the His- 
tory Association of London, and there is not 
one of them who was not specially qualified 
for the work that was assigned to him. The 
leading universities of Great Britain, the 
United States, France and Germany are all 
represented in the roll of editors. And the 
result of their work is now before the world. 
We take pleasure in commending it without 
reserve. The volumes are beautifully bound, 
printed on the best of paper, and copiously 
and superbly illustrated. The arrangement 
is all that could be desired, with notes, index 
and table of contents. The work of each 
historian is indicated so that the reader is 
never confused, never in doubt as to what he 
is reading. Probably even the hardened 
reader of fiction might get a thrill out of 
these pages. 

The Outlook Company, New York 


THE PAGAN’S PROGRESS 
BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
T is, as the world is aware, an unspeak- 
able pleasure to know all one’s relatives, 
and to Mr. Morris we owe the satisfaction 
of an introduction to our most remote an- 
cestors—a delightful social group—those 
who, living in the golden age, had long 
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arms, hairy bodies, and patted their “‘tum- 
mies” when they felt good. There were 
little peculiarities of manner and thought in 
those days which seem quaint and amusing 
to us—such as courting one’s wife by knock- 
ing her over the head or carrying her off, 
biting and shrieking, after a lively shindy. 
Naive and pleasing behavior is one of the 
principal pleasures Mr. Morris has to offer 
us in his little romance; we are under great 
obligations to him for this introduction to 
our remote forebears, in whom we have all 
sorts of reasons to be interested. We owe 
him thanks, too, for the anthropology-made- 
easy style of his narrative, so childlike and 
condescending; and none of us but will feel 
regret that the things about which Mr. Mor- 
ris’s book is written are mainly excluded 
from good society and its conversation 
nowadays. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL 
BY THOMAS T. HUDSON 

TEESE posthumous essays supplement 

the author’s weightier works. Investiga- 
tions are continued on the same well-known 
lines, with little altered, and nothing re- 
tracted. To the inquirer into psychic phe- 
nomena—a class which is rapidly growing 
in numbers and intelligence—these papers 
offer a mass of correlated facts from which 
are deduced basic principles, and these, in 
turn, support theories that are suggestive, 
if not final, Even the tyro must appreciate 
the author’s sanity, exactness and logic. His 
is the scientific habit of mind; to him “facts 
are the words of God.” With study and ob- 
servation for his starting-point, close rea- 
soning and judicial fairness for his tools, 
and absolute truth for his goal, the author 
is well equipped for the treatment of such 
vital and difficult subjects as the growth of 
the soul, the future life, hypnotism, telep- 
athy, spiritism and kindred phenomena. 

For the sake of brevity and precision 
scientific terminology is largely employed, 
and the infrequency of illustrations, the 
compactness of the argument, require an un- 
divided attention. The data, however, are 
more or less familiar, and the hypotheses 
are illuminating, even where they seem re- 
futable. The explanations offered of proph- 
ecy, of criminal confessions by the innocent, 
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are reasonable as well as interesting. The 
author establishes to his and our own satis- 
faction the truth that while hypnotism has 
no proper function in jurisprudence, it has 
a very demonstrable value in surgery. As 
an innocuous substitute for ether, it has 
much in its favor. Such well-known facts 
as that criminals always “die game,” that 
toothache ceases when the sufferer reaches 
the dentist’s office, that a stricken soldier 
does not feel his wound, that the Christian 
martyrs were immune to pain are pro- 
nounced in accord with natural laws. Hyp- 
notic suggestion plays some part, but the 
author, we think, succeeds in proving that 
“nature is ever kind to the victim of the in- 
evitable”’—a cheerful and merciful ruling. 

While the author lays stress on the effi- 
cacy of mental healing, he rejects some 
fundamental tenets of Christian science. 
Mrs. Eddy is presented as “an object of 
commiseration, rather than of denuncia- 
tion,” and he defends “that unfortunate 
lady” from the charge of plagiarism. The 
mental attitude necessary to ensure success 
may be summed up in the advice, “don’t lose 
your grip”’—an admonition that is more 
axiomatic than occult. 

The book is a thoughtful, wise, and even 
eloquent exposition of subjects upon which 
the writer has been accepted as an authority. 


A. ©. McClurg and Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 net 


WHERE DOES THE SKY BEGIN 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
pest a score of strong, beautiful, 

helpful sermons come to us in Dr. Glad- 
den’s new volume, “Where Does the Sky 
Begin.” The sermon that supplies this 
striking title is the most unusual of the 
series. To many readers it will carry a con- 
ception of a physical phenomenon familiar 
since infancy, that is quite fresh. We are 
accustomed to think of the sky as beginning 
away off above the tops of the mountains 
somewhere; Dr. Gladden reminds us that 
all above the ground is sky. “Earth-plod- 
ders are we all? Yea, and something more, 
if we only know it! Not one of us who is 
not through all his days a denizen of the 
sky!” It is a stimulating, cloud-dispelling 
thought even without the analogy that Dr. 
Gladden draws from it, i. e., that as there is 
no real boundary line between our world 
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and the sky, so there is none between time 
and eternity. Every sermon in this book is 
eminently thoughtful, practical, sane, sweet, 
cheering. “‘Who Can Forgive Sins?” throws 
light on what many Bible readers have 
found a hard saying. “The Might of Be- 
ginnings” is fine and heartening. One of 
the most gracious of these messages is ‘The 
Transforming Spirit” that like the grain of 
corn loses itself that other life may come. 
Dr. Gladden draws many of his illustra- 
tions from the world of nature, of which he 
is plainly a lover and a student, and this 
gives his pages a wholesome, out-of-door at- 
mosphere. “Where Does the Sky Begin” 
adds genuinely to this author's long list of 
popular religious works. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON 
” BY 8 WEIR MITCHELL 


R. Mitchell has reversed the usual 
method of procedure, instead of 
decking history with the furbelows of fic- 
tion, he has clothed fiction in the sober 
homespun of history. Fact and fancy are 
so cunningly put together that only an ex- 
pert can tell one from the other. As the 
Italian proverb runs, “si non é vero, é si 
ben trovato,” that few readers will search 
the records to discover and weigh the novel- 
ist’s share. To put opinions and reflections 
in the mouth of Washington savors of au- 
dacity, but the result fully justifies the at- 
tempt. The patriot’s character is built up 
little by little, until his reserve, modesty, 
piety, good sense, self-control, judicial habit 
of mind—nay, even his slowness, furious 
rages, utilitarian bent, are fully disclosed. 
The matter-of-fact recital is enlivened by 
dry humor, but one must take exception to 
the wording of the title. This is no record 
of youth, but one of early maturity, for as 
Lord Fairfax once observed: “George was 
born thirty years old.” The stately dignity 
of the time is admirably rendered, and the 
air of veracity admirably maintained, but 
the effect is to keep the Father of his Coun- 
try upon the pedestal where history has 
placed him. He could hardly go through 
a modern campaign without running the 
gauntlet of jokes on icicles and overcoats. 
The narrative begins with the Washing- 
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ton ancestry, and ends with Braddock’s de- 
feat. We renew our friendship with Col. 
Hugh Wynne, have a pleasant encounter 
with Benjamin Franklin, and a close ac- 
quaintance with Lord Fairfax and Lord 
Braddock. Perhaps Mary Ball is, next to 
her son, the most closely Jimned character, 
and her weakness, extravagance and incon- 
sequence are shown so unsparingly that 
they may lessen the commemorative ardor 
of the D. A. R. Here is a quotable com- 
ment on Mrs. Mary Washington: ‘She op- 
posed every change, being of those who are 
defeated beforehand by obstacles.” The 
author has, we think, exalted Washington’s 
discernment at the expense of his filial af- 
fection. ; 

Dr. Mitchell has wisely omitted the ver- 
biage, bad spelling, involved sentences and 
obsolete words of the time, and retained just 
enough of the old forms to fully flavor, 
withont detracting from the clearness of the 
style. The English has often a Shake- 
spearean quality, most agreeable after mod- 
ern laxity. 

The undertaking was a difficult one, but 
its success would warrant the use of the 
book as bona fide history. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price, $1.50 


ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 
BY EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 

OF the making of “Prisoner of Zenda” 

stories there seems to be no end. When 
the author is clever enough to dress up the 
old situations with a new fabric of pictur- 
esque incident and lively talk, as Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon has done in “Graustark” and 
“Beverly of Graustark,” we enjoy going 
through them again. But these necessary 
qualities Mr. Woolley’s “Roland of Alten- 
burg” lacks. His petty prince traveling in- 
cognito in America, and his American girl 
visiting at the prince’s court in Europe, are 
mere puppets, and the things that they do 
are badly stated. We do not see them 
through the colored mists of romance. The 
story is stark and bare: the author has not 
clothed it with that vesture of imagination 
that alone renders the printed page inter- 
esting. 

Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago 
ice $1.25 


CHRISTMAS 


CONSPICUOUS AMONG THE GIFT BOOKS 


Everypay Propie. Charles Dana Gibson. 
Illustrations in black and white. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $4.20 net. 


Nancy’s Country Curistmas. Eleanor Hoyt. 
Frontispiece in colors. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. $1.50. 


Love Finps ruz Way. Paul Leicester Ford. 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. $2.00. 


Pictures sy Georce Freperick Warts. 
Platinum Prints. *Fox, Duffield & Com- 
pany, New York. $5.00. 
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Porms oF CHILDHOOD. Eugene Field. A 
collection of poems for children with col- 


ored illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


McCuure’s CHILpREN’s ANNUAL For 1905. 
A book of verse and story for nursery 
oF McClure, Phillips & Company. 

1.50. 


Monarcu, Tue Bie Bear. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. A fascinating story of animal 
life well worth reading. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 


In Searcy or tHE Oxapi. Ernest Glan- 
ville. A thrilling tale of adventure in an 
African Jungle. A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany. $1.25. ; 


May Iverson—Her Boor. Elizabeth Jor- 
dan. A remarkable study of girl nature. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


On Your Mark. P. H. Barbour. A most 
interesting story of college life and sports. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $1.50. 


Tue CastLte Comepy. Thomas Buchanan. 
Illustrations and decorations in color by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2.00 net. 


Travian Vitias AND THEIR GaRpENs, Edith 
Wharton. [Illustrated by Maxfield Par- 
rish. The Century Company. New York. 
$6.00 net. 


Tue Love or Azatea. Onoto Watanna. 
Illustrations and decorations by Gazo 
Foudji. Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. $2.00 net. 


CONSPICUOUS AMONG THE JUVENILES 


Jewer.’s Story Book. Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. A delightfully natural picture of 
child-life that appeals to all classes. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. $1.50. 


Lirrtze CoLtonet 1n Arizona. Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. In this, her latest, Mrs. 
Johnston reveals many of the truest and 
sweetest things in life. L. C. Page & 
Company. $1.50. 


Maxine tHe Nine. A. T. Dudley. A story 
of baseball. The characters are of the 
true American-boyhood type. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25. 


In tHe Cxrosep Room. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. A refreshing story of child- 
life. Tllustrations by Jessie Willcox 

rae McClure, Phillips & Company.~- 

1.50. 


Tue Cantersury Tares. A modern ren- 
dering into prose of the Prologue and 
Ten Tales by Percy Mackaye and done 
in color by Walter Appleton Clark. Fox, 
Duffield & Company. $2.50 net, 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Kirron, Freperic Geores, at Birming- 
ham, Eng., September 10, aged forty- 
eight. Author: “Phiz,” a memoir (1882); 
John Leech (1883); Dickensiana (1886) ; 
Dickens and His I]lustrators (1898); and 
other books concerning Dickens’ personal- 
ity and his poems. 


Atvorp, Masor Henry Euisan, at St. 
Louis, Mo., October 1, aged sixty. Author: 
American chapters in Dairy Farming. 


Lemcke, Mrs. Gesine, at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., October 1, aged sixty-three. Author: 
American and European Cuisine, and other 
cookery books. 


Keese, Witiiam Linn, at New York 
City, October 3, aged sixty-nine. Author: 
William E. Burton, Actor, Author and 
Manager; A Group of Comedians. Also 
a volume of poems. 


“; Tuomas, Dr. Ricnarp Henry, at Balti- 
more, Md., October 3, aged fifty. Author: 
History of the Society of Friends in Amer- 
ica. Also a volume of poems. 


Pyncnon, Rev. TuHomas Ruaeues, at 
New Haven, Conn., October 6, aged eighty- 
two. Former president of Trinity College, 
Hartford. Author: Life of Bishop Butler. 


Bishop, Mrs. Isapetia Birp, at London, 
Eng., October 7, aged seventy-two. Au- 
thor: The Englishwoman in America 
(1856); Unbeaten Tracks in Japan 
(1880); Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan 
(1892); Among the Thibetans (1894); 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond (1900); 
Pictures from China (1901); and other 
works of travel. 


Ho.iincsHeap, Joun, at London, Eng., 
October 10, aged seventy-seven. Associate 
with Dickens on Household Words. Au- 
thor: Under Bow Bells; Underground 
London; Footlights; Niagara Spray; Gai- 
ety Chronicles; and other books. 


Batpwin, Rr. Rev. Maurice Scotrarp, 
Bishop of Huron, at London, Ont., Octo- 
ber 19, aged sixty-eight. Author: A Break 
In the Ocean Cable; pife In a Look. 


Briaxe, Mrs. Eupuemia Vate, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., October 21, aged eighty-seven. 
Author: Arctic Experiences; History of 
Tammany Hall. 


Assott, Dr. SamueL Warren, at New- 
ton Center, Mass., October 22,. aged sixty- 
seven. Authors The Past and Present Con- 
dition of Public Hygiene and State Medi- 
cine in the United States. 


Ditxe, Lapy Emimira Francis Strona, 
at Woking, Eng., October 24, aged sixty- 
four. Author: Renaissance of Art in 
France (1879); Art in the Modern State, 
or the Age of Louis XIV (1884); Claude 
Lorrain; Lord Leighton (1881); Shrine of 
Death (1886); Shrine of Love (1891); 
French Painters of the XVIII Century 
(1899); French Architects and Sculptors 
of the XVIII Century (1900); French 
Decoration and Furniture of the XVIII 
Century (1901). 


Norman, Sir Henry Wrutz, G. C. B., 
Field Marshal in the British Army, at Lon- 
don, Eng., October 26, aged seventy-eight. 
Author: Narrative of Campaign of the 
Delhi Army; Relief of Lucknow. 
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GETTING INTO PORT ARTHUR 


By Hector Fuller 


Il 


F IN JAIL- AND OUT AGAIN 


NCE, many years ago, there was a 
QO man went out hunting in western 
Nebraska and sighting, one day, 
a small company of antelope, the experi- 
enced western hunter stuck a red hand- 
kerchief on his bayonet and fixed it in the 
ground. Then the hunters crawled into a 
“draw”? and waited and watched the curi- 
ous, timid beasts staring at the fluttering 
rag and coming cautiously nearer. 

Somehow, this scene of twenty years 
ago came into the mind of the newspaper 
correspondent as, holding his handker- 
chief in his left hand, he walked toward 
the regiment of half-naked Russian sol- 
diers, who had ceased their digging and 
who stood looking at him as he marched 
toward them. 

There was a dip in the land between the 
crest of the hill where the correspondent 
had first known that he was discovered and 
the spot where the soldiers were digging 
trenches, and as he went into this he was 
practically, for a moment or two, out of 
sight. Up to this time he had not the 
slightest notion of what he was going to 
say; what excuse he was going to give for 
being found in territory on which non- 
combatants were forbidden. He had 
thought of many stories to tell in case he 


was captured—once he thought of saying 
he had been shipwrecked and cast ashore 
—hbut none of the stories sounded prob- 
able, even to himself, and a man can’t lie 
successfully unless he is at least half con- 
vineed by his own lie. 

But, for some reason, it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that it might be as well not 
to let the Russians know that he had seen 
anything, and so the correspondent 
slipped his hand underneath his mackin- 
tosh, and unbuckling the strap of his 
binoculars, let them slip to the ground, 
whence he kicked them to one side. It was 
not without regret that he saw a thirty- 
five-dollar pair of glasses wasted thus. He 
was glad, too, that he had left his revolvcr 
behind him, and then he bethought him- 
self of his notebook and certain things he 
had written therein while lying on the 
hillside the previous afternoon and, sud- 
denly the green notebook went the way of 
the glasses. There was little doubt that 
memory would not fail as to what had 
been seen. 

And as the correspondent got nearer 
and nearer to the soldiers, who continued 
to blink at him in an astonished way that 
was really funny, it seemed as if the hill- 
side were all eyes; all focused on his face. 
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He sneaked his handkerchief into his 
pocket rather shamefacedly, and, pluck- 
ing up what little nerve was left him, he 
said to the nearest soldier: 

“Where is the officer commanding this 
regiment?” 

The man only grinned and looked at his 
fellows. 

“Officer !—your officer—where is he?” 
the newspaper man repeated. 

“Ach!” cried a little soldier, bare to the 
waist, whose sunburned body was glisten- 
ing with perspiration. ‘‘Bivistkisnskynxy- 
sky,” and at the words (they sounded 
something like what is written) the sol- 
diers turned to where a tall young chap, in 
white blouse with gold epaulcttes, was 
coming forward. As he emerged from the 
body of men he saluted. The correspond- 
ent saluted, too. 

“T desire to see the Commandant,’’ he 
said. 

Mr. Gold Epaulettes dide not under- 
stand. He called to one of the troopers, 
who opened on the correspondent in Ger- 
man. 

“TI do not understand—Nix versteh !” 

There was a gencral shrugging of 
shoulders at this and some conversation in 
Russian that sounded tangled. 

Then a smile lit up the officer’s face. 

“Parlez vous Frangais?” 

“Non, monsieur,” answered the corre- 
spondent, and then his memory giving 
him a flash of the old dog’s-eared Hall’s 
French grammar, with which he had 
wrestled so many years ago, in a land so 
far from Port Arthur, he said: 

“Mon papier, monsicur,” and with that 
he took the documents from an inside 
pocket and handed them over. There 
were a good many of them besides the 
passport, but it was the latter that made 
the impression, with its big red seal in 
one corner, on which was stamped the 
arms of the United States. 

The officer was evidently impressed, 
though it was equally evident that the 
papers were Greck to him. He handled 
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them carefully, not to say respectfully, 
and then calling from the rear a big hulk- 
ing sergeant he gave the correspondent to 
understand that he was in the sergeant’s 
charge, and then he smiled as if to reas- 
sure him, and patted him on the shoulder 
—a farewell that was surely all kindly. 

The bulky sergeant was a good fellow 
—even if he and his prisoner could not 
talk much together. Half-way down the 
first hillside—they had started off in the 
direction of Pigeon Bay, about two miles 
distant—he produced a box of cigarettes 
and matches and the twain had a smoke. 
Then he tapped the correspondent’s water 
canteen and laughed a boyish, hearty 
laugh. He thought it was vodka, and he 
spat out the water the correspondent 
poured for him in some disgust. 

Down one hill, up another, along a ra- 
vine for a while and then to a fairly well 
madc hill-road and, so, to the little garri- 
son at Pigeon Bay. To be sure the cor- 
respondent kept his eyes open, fascinated 
by the masses of moving soldiery here and 
there and by the corps of signalers that 
on every hill-top were wagging their red 
flags. All around were the signs of big 
work going on; roads being made, forti- 
fications being thrown up. Hundreds of 
carts were drawn up by the rordside; a 
miniature railway helped the work along. 
Then, between two hills the sca again, 
and as they came to it they passed a 
large stable filled with European horses 
that looked veritable equine giants after 
the months spent with miserable little 
Japan and China ponies. Then the bay 
itself and there, scaward, two military 
masts sticking up out of the water, masts 
which the correspondent was to learn be- 
longed to the Hatsuse—a Japanese bat- 
tleship which had run on a mine and had 
sunk with great loss of life. 

Skirting the water and passing through 
groups of soldiers, who, armed with 
peaceful spade and pickaxe, were road- 
making, the sergeant and his prisoner 
came to a group of little huts—evidently 
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the officers’ quarters. In front of one of 
the huts stood a most beautiful woman, 
and at the door of another hut, chatting to 
her, there stood a fine-looking, soldierly 
man, well over six feet; his coat off and 
his shirt sleeves rolled well up over brawny 
and bronzed arms. Toward him the ser- 
geant and his prisoner marched, and 
when the sergeant saluted the correspond- 
ent followed suit and waited while, stand- 
ing at attention, the sergeant explained. 
In the background the woman listened to 
the explanation, and ever and anon 
turned wondering eyes on the correspond- 
ent, as if he were a strange curiosity. 

Once in a while the tall officer addressed 
the correspondent with a rapid question 
or two ending in “sky,” none of which 
was understood, until there came one 
which was evidently a request to know 
whether the correspondent was an ‘‘Amer- 
icansky,” to which he nodded his head 
and smiled, and really began to feel that 
he was getting on all right. 

An orderly was sent out with a message, 


and back there came a cocky little lieu- 
tenant who carried an air of knowing it 
all. The woman in the background was 
his wife (it is funny how the correspond- 
ent’s intuition told him this), and from 
the way he acted the correspondent felt 
that he was not going to like him. He was 
an undersized little beast, and he took the 
correspondent’s papers from the tall offi- 
cer and began to go through them hur- 
riedly. He came, at last, to a letter of 
introduction written by Senator Bever- 
idge of Indiana, in which the word ““Jour- 
nalist”? occurred. This he seemed to rec- 
ognize, and in a high falsetto he cried, 
triumphantly : 

“Ach, Journal—eest ?” 

“Dar,” said the correspondent, “I am 
a newspaper man.” In some occult way he 
had come to the knowledge that “‘dar” was 
Russian for yes. 

The cocky one shook the letter in the 
face of the tall captain and said: 

*“Journal-eest—Americansky journal- 
eest!”? and the little beast spat ou the 
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ground as if the words had a bad taste. 
Then the tall officer said something and 
the cocky one disappeared with his wife, 
and soon it was obvious that he was work- 
ing the telephone and that a fine line of 
tangled conversation was going over the 
wires. 

In his pocket the correspondent had a 
small edition of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
which he had borrowed from the ‘‘Fawan,”’ 
and now, while the Russians were trying 
to find out what to do, he sat down on the 
captain’s doorstep and was soon dcep, 


once more, in the delights of Ruth Pinch’s - 


first attempt at cookery, with Tom Pinch 
smiling in the corner and John Weston 
looking on admiringly. 7 

Port Arthur and Pigeon Bay—they 
were a thousand miles away: 

Then came the big captain, who patted 
the correspondent on the shoulder, and 
with a bow, pointed the way inside the 
hut. It was but poorly furnished, but an 
ideal soldicr’s room. On nails driven into 
the walls hung brilliant uniforms: boots 
were arrayed around the floor; the bed 
was a folding cot, over which was thrown 
a soldier’s cloak. There was saddlery, 
pistols and swords; it was the den of a 
working man, evidently. 

Offering a stool, the captain roared 
“Michaclovitch !”? and the orderly who re- 
sponded brought glasses and the samovar, 
and there was hot tea, into which a wine- 
glassful of claret had been poured, and 
there were Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits 
—the very tin of which, bearing the label 
of Reading, England, made the corre- 
spondent homesick. 

Conversation was impossible, of course, 
but all that a brave and courteous soldier 
could do to make an interloper feel at case 
this Russian captain did. And after the 
tea there was a big box of Russian cigar- 
ettes and—life seemed very enjoyable. 

By now there were results from the tel- 
ephoning. There was the rush of a gal- 
loping horse, and up dashed a colonel with 
two aides, all very brilliantly uniformed. 
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The colonel had a big, silky black beard, 
parted in the middle, like the man in the 
soap advertisements, and the way he 
jumped from his horse, throwing the 
bridle to an aide, and walked by the cor- 
respondent with a fierce glance, made the 
newspaper man feel like a bad thirty-cent 
piece. A few words to the captain, and 
then the colonel came out and tried his 
hand at conversation. It was very seri- 
ous, but it was laughable, too, and finally 
the correspondent, in disgust, said: 

“Now look here, I don’t understand a 
word you’re saying and there’s not a bit 
of use of our'standing jabbering like this. 
It’s too d— silly,” at which the colonel 
turned on his heel with a snort of disgust 
and said something to the captain, which 
sounded as if the correspondent were be- 
ing called a d— fool. 

Once more the telephone was put to 
work, and soon there came another officer 
who spoke English in a halting way, but 
he could make himself understood at any 
rate. 

“What do you here?” he asked with a 
smile. 

As well as he was able the correspondent 
told them—all the officers were now gath- 
ered in a group—that he was representing 
an American newspaper, the Indianapolis 
News. 

“This In-dian-ap-olis, where it is??? he 
was asked. 

“Indiana, United States of America,” 
he answered. 

Out came the cocky young lieutenant 
again. ‘‘Ach, In-de-ar-r-r-na!’ he cried, 
and then the little brute spat on the 
ground again. 

Ignoring the expectorating gentleman, 
the correspondent told the officers that, 
having waited in Japan for a long time 
for a chance to go to the front, and hav- 
ing been constantly denied, he had decided 
to try and see the war from the Russian 
side. He told them how he had come from 
Cheefoo in the hope that the Command- 
ant of Port Arthur would allow him to 
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stay during the siege. If he was willing 
that the world should get reports from 
Port Arthur, well and good; if not, then 
the correspondent said that he was ready 
to go back to Cheefoo the way he had 
come. 

“But how vou come?” they asked. 

“In a sampan.” 

“How long you take him?” 

“It took me five days,” said the news- 
paper man. 

“It ees not possible,” said the officer, 
and once more the dirty little licutenant 
spat on the ground. 

Then the group broke up and there was 
more telephoning and more examining of 
the papers and the passport of the cor- 
respendent, and it was evident that they 
lookcd suspiciously at the fact that the 
passport had been issued at Tokio, Japan, 
even if it did bear the seal of the United 
Siates, 

And in the meanwhile the correspond- 
ent sat outside and watched the sun going 
down over the fortified hills, and around 
him there gathered a lot of private sol- 
diers, as frankly curious as children, and 
cvery once in a while they could be heard 
saying, “‘Americansky spier.”’ It did not 
have a pleasant sound ! 

The lady came out once more and stood 
looking at the correspondent, and then, 
out came the officers and one of them had 
the correspondent’s papers, his money, his 
watch and other impedimenta done up ina 
handkerchief. There was a sharp word 
of command and forward came a sergeant 
and six men, who fixed bayonets with a 
mighty unpleasant noise and quite unncc- 
essary display, and in the center of this 
group the correspondent was directed to 
take his place, and away they marched, 
and as they went away from Pigeon Bay 
it did not reassure the correspondent to 
notice—or he imagined he did—a look of 
something like pity on the face of the 
lady. 

Two miles at a steady march, most of 
the way uphill, and everybody perspir- 
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ing, and then the little company with their 
prisoner in the middle came to a Chinese 
village, straggled out on a hillside. All 
about the place were Russian soldiers; in 
every corner there was a camp-fire and the 
soup kettles were boiling merrily. About 
on the grass lay the big men taking their 
ease, but they sat up and noticed as the 
prisoner went by, and they yelled ques- 
tions at the guard as they stroked their 
mustaches, and always came the same an- 
swer, “Americansky spier !” 

There came an officer from a group of 
officers under a tree, and it was by his 
directions that the correspondent was 
marched up to a dirty Chinese hut and 
taken in. The one room was small; it had 
a big and dirty bed in it, and when the 
six privates and the sergeant got into the 
place it was pretty well filled. 

Things began to look scrious and the 
correspondent, to keep his spirits up, 
made remarks about his guards which 
they could not understand. The windows 
of the hut were crowded with the faces of 
the Russian soldicrs looking in, and about 
twice a minute the sergeant answered 
some of those outside with the monotonous 
*Americansky spicr.” 

“You're a liar,” said the correspond- 
ent; “I’m merely a newspaper man.” He 
smiled when he said it, and the sergeant, 
who wasn’t a bad fellow, patted him on the 
shoulder and laughed. 

Then they searched the correspondent. 
They took his pocketbook and counted out 
his money, and the correspondent wrote 
the amount on the wall of the hut. They 
took everything he had, including his 
copy of “Martin Chuzzlewit,” and they 
made him take off his coat. More in fun 
than anything els the correspondent 
said, “Don’t you want me to strip?” and 
though they did not seem to understand, 
that happened to be just what they did 
want, and they acted as valcts while he 
took off his leather gaiters and his shoes, 
and finally stood before them stripped to 
the skin and feeling like a fool, while he 
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thought of Kipling’s ‘‘Vampire” and 
“The fool was stripped to his naked 
hide.” 

The search was most thorough. They 
tapped the heels of his shoes to see they 
were not hollow; they examined the seams 
of his clothes for possible papers and 
when, at last, they were satisfied, they 
helped him on with his clothes again and 
he was taken from the hut up the hillside 
to another hut, where a group of officers 
were in consultation. Here he had to wait 
for about five minutes, and in the mean- 
time wrinkled and bleared old Chinese 
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and he bowed politely. He had a clean 
towel in his hand, neatly folded, and in 
pretty good pantomime he explained that 
this was to be tied about the correspond- 
ent’s eyes. He tied the bandage himself, 
and then the rifles rattled as the men took 
them up and, the word of command being 
given, away moved the procession along 
that same fine military road leading to 
Port Arthur which the correspondent had 
for two days been so anxious to avoid. 

It was a pretty tough bit of walking. 
The newspaper man had been pounding 
along since early dawn and was pretty 
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came up and stared at him and the Rus- 
sian soldiers offered him cigarettes. 

Dusk was coming on apace and the cor- 
respondent was tired—dog-tired, for he 
had been walking all day over rocks and 
hills, and he was not any too well fed. 
Also the uncertainty as to what was going 
to happen rather got on his nerves and, 
although he felt that ‘ie was in no partic- 
ular or immediate danger, those reiter- 
ated ejaculations of “Americansky spier”’ 
had not tended to make his situation more 
cheerful. 

At last out came the officer with the 
parted beard, but now, instead of being so 
beastly gruff, he had a smile on his face 


well played-out; he was beastly hungry 
and thirsty, and now, with that thick 
bandage over his eyes, he stumbled about 
every few steps. But he thought it would 
not do to complain, and so he marched 
along mostly well ahead of the escort., 

A man with his eyes bandaged car al- 
ways sce a little, straight down his nose, 
and so this correspondent was able until 
night fell to see the ground in front of 
him—at least for about two steps ahead, 
and the confidence with which he stepped 
out rather surprised the Russian soldiers. 
Often the road dropped pretty sheerly 
down, or else mounted upward abruptly— 
and when this was the case he was always 
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warncd amply in advance by the fact that 
one of the soldiers would come forward 
and take a firm grasp of his arm to keep 
him from falling. When one keeps on 
walking without any definite idea where 
he is going the walk is always harder than 
if one can look steadily forward to its 
end, but it seemed to the correspondent 
that he kept on going, going, going, un- 
til he must drop from weariness. 

Once in a while he would raise his head 
and try to get some idea of the country 
through which he was passing, but only 
occasionally could he see the grim muz- 
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It may have been about ten o’clock ; the 
night was dark; the main forts had evi- 
dently been passed, when with a reassur- 
ing word—at least the tone ‘was reassur- 
ing—the sergeant in command removed 
the bandage from the correspondent’s eyes 
and pushed it up on his forchead. The 
prisoner took off his cap, breathed a sigh 
of relicf as the cool air played about his 
forehead and, without betraying any par- 
ticular curiosity, looked about him. 

Just ahead one of the biggest search- 
lights in the world was casting great 
beams of light skyward, earthward—all 


zles of enormous guns or note that the 
roadway was protected here and_ there 
with barbed-wire entanglements. But that 
it was a well-protected country thcre 
could be no doubt. Some sixth sense 
seemed to tell the correspondent that he 
was surrounded by troops, and that the 
road was well guarded could be told by 
the challenge of sentry after sentry along 
the way. Always the little procession 
with the correspondent in its midst was 
challenged and always the sergeant an- 
swered in a low tone. The sentries were 
curious, too, and to a question most of 
them asked as the escort passed there went 
the monotonous answer, ‘‘Americansky 
spier.” 
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around the horizon; now revealing grim 
fortifications, now showing in strong re- 
lief the huts of some outlying settlement. 
The country looked well ordered. The 
searchlight showed the road was smooth 
and well built; the grass-plots on the em- 
bankments before the forts, from the slop- 
ing sides of which peeped out great guns, 
were closely trimmed and neat. 

On, still onward, until the road sloped 
down and the shadows of the hill grew 
around the little party and the darkness 
became greater. Lights ahead—and the 
correspondent said to himself that here 
was an end of this beastly march; but the 
lights were from a barracks, and the sol- 
diers turned out at the voice of the sentry 
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challenging and still the prisoner held 
his way. More lights ahead—a mile ahead 
—another barracks, and this kept up un- 
til four or five barracks had been passed, 
cach a disappointment to the prisoner. 
Then, suddenly to the right there was 
a glimpse of the sea and a breath of salt 
in the air, and then the road took a more 
abrupt turn downward ard suddenly the 
little company was in the railroad yards— 
a network of tracks that reminded one of 
the railroad yards of a big city. Trains 
were moving about, too, and there were 
eight or nine engines with steam up, 
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havoc supposed to have been wrought by 
the Japanese fire from the sea. There was 
nothing to be seen. No disorder. Before 
leaving Cheefoo he had heard that the 
places of business were all closed; the 
windows either shattered or boarded up. 
In vain he looked for confirmation of this. 
He did not see a broken window any- 
where. Instead he passed restaurants, 
through the open doors of which could be 
seen men and women at their meals; he 
saw, and had to get out of the way of, 
officers in evening dress driving furiously 
by in droschkas, accompanied by hand- 
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shunting cars back and forth. Across this 
yard and then into another, and now to 
the right could be made out the hulls of 
big vessels lying hard by the docks, the 
masts reaching above the skyline, the hulls 
only distinguishable because they showed 
more black against the blackness of night. 

Then into a street, dimly lighted and 
with dim lights in many houses. After- 
ward the correspondent was to learn that 
Port Arthur was under regulations for- 
bidding the burning of bright lights after 
certain hours, unless the windows were 
heavily screened. They were now in the 
city of Port Arthur, and the correspond- 
ent kept his eyes open for the frightful 


somely gowned women. Pedestrians were- 
walking about unconcerned. He heard 
laughter and merriment and—yes, music! 

Looking back for a moment toward the 
docks the correspondent could see the 
flames of forges, in front of which moved 
the shadows of men working at the repairs 
of the big battleships, and above the noise 
of the puffing locomotives he could hear 
the ringing of hammers. 

And so up the street, literally upward, 
on a hillside; passing a lot of houses on 
either side, and coming at last to a one- 
story building into which the little com- 
pany marched. It was staff headquarters 
in Port Arthur and the entrance hallway 
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was occupied by the guard. There were 
rough benches here; a barrel of cool 
drinking water occupied one corner; on a 
shelf above the benches were three or four 
huge loaves of black rye bread, the ra- 
tions of the guard on duty. 

Two sleepy soldiers were routed from a 
bench, and with many bows the corre- 
spondent was invited to be seated; he ac- 
cepted with alacrity. A flaxen-haired 
corporal offered a glass of water; a pri- 
vate cut off a huge hunk of the black 
bread. The correspondent took both these 
offerings. The bread was sour, but wel- 
come; the water tasted better than any 
high-ball ever made. When the sergeant 
of the guard offered his box of Russian 
cigarettes the correspondent got the bow- 
ing habit himself and thanked the men as 
well as he could. 

If any of those men survive the gallant 
defense they are making, their prisoner 
begs them to remember that the one they 
called ‘“‘Americansky spier” is not un- 
grateful. 

Headquarters was a busy place; order- 
lies dashed out and in—and it was now 
jolly near midnight. All looked at the 
correspondent curiously as they came in, 


but not rudely. They were so considerate. 


that he felt that something serious must 
be in store for him. Suddenly the soldiers 
all jumped up and stood at attention. The 
door opened and a group of officers came 
in. They were mostly in evening dress. 
Some were brilliantly uniformed. They 
stood in the hallway a moment and looked 
at the correspondent searchingly. One, 
who seemed the senior, said something to 
him in Russian, and the correspondent, 
getting up, bowed and said simply: “I 
beg your pardon, but I do not understand 
Russian—I am an American.” From the 
group stepped forward a man about the 
correspondent’s age ; a handsome clean-cut 
looking chap, who said with cultured in- 
tonation and perfect English: 

“T speak English. Can I do anything 
for you?” 
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“You can, indeed,” said the correspond- 
ent. “I don’t understand Russian, but 
ever since this afternoon I have been 
called ‘Americansky spier.’ Am I right in 
supposing that this means ‘American 
spy?’ If so, I wish you would correct that 
impression.” 

He laughed and said: ‘Oh, I guess it’ll 
be all right,”’ and then he asked a lot of 
questions, interpreting the questions and 
the answers to the group of officers. When 
it came to the sampan and the voyage 
from Cheefoo they looked surprised, and 
the senior officer shrugged his shoulders. 
They all had a pretty serious look on their 
faces—all, that is, but the gentleman who 
was interpreting, but when the senior offi- 
cer smiled and pulled out a silver cigar- 
ette box, offering the correspondent a 
smoke, they all smiled, too. Then there 
was some conversation in Russian and 
they all filed out into the night. “Come 
on, old fellow,” called the interpreter, and 
the correspondent went, too. 

They walked across the street to an- 
other building, and here in a big room 
were half-a-dozen telephones—Ericsson 
make. One of these the senior officer used, 
and in the meantime the officers gath- 
ered about a desk and examined the 
“‘portable property” that had been gath- 
ered by the searching party. They were 
particularly interested in a black case 
which contained photographs of the pris- 
oner’s wife and children, and one of the 
officers said something laughingly about 
a picture of the baby, at which the inter- 
preter turned, also laughing, to the pris- 
oner and said: 

“They think that is a fine boy of 
yours.” 

There was some more talk and then all 
the officers went away, and each one 
bowed or nodded as he went, and then, 
with one more ‘Come along, old man,” 
the interpreter took the prisoner by the 
arm and led him up the dark street to his 
quarters. He routed out two Chinese serv- 
ants and gave them orders in Russian. He 
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invited the correspondent in to a rough, 
soldier’s room which yet had books in it 
and pictures of fair women, and he said: 

“The servants will get you some sup- 
per.” On the table were bottles of various 
kinds, also many cigarettes. 

“Will you excuse me,” he said, “and 
will you please make yourself at home. 
Take a drink and a smoke, and the serv- 
ants will wait on you. I must see a lady 
to her carriage, but will return in a mo- 
ment.” 

He went out with a smile, and the cor- 
respondent, so far as he could see, was left 
absolutely unguarded. 

The servants came with bacon and 
eggs, with sausage of various kinds, with 
good tea, and in the bottles there was 
Scotch and Hennessey’s Three-Star, and 
there was vodka and other things, and 
after the meal was over the officer came in 
again, but he had a worried look on his 
face. He had a paper in his hand. 

“Awfully sorry, old chap,” he said, 
“but here is the order directing me to 
bring you before another officer—our 
colonel. It is only a step from here, but I 
was going to ask you to sleep here. Now 
I think that other arrangements must be 
made, and I am sure you are tired.” 

The correspondent was distressed at the 
friendly interpreter’s distress, so he 
laughed and said, “I’m ready,” and they 
went out into the night again. Up a hill- 
side once more and into a mansion that 
looked imposing, and the correspondent 
found himself in another working room 
where there were two orderlies, one asleep, 
the other smoking cigarettes. 

To them came the colonel—a tall, grim- 
looking man in undress uniform. He had 
been wounded and had one hand bandaged 
and slung to his side. He was evidently 
a very big gun indeed, for the friendly 
interpreter seemed a trifle awed. To the 
correspondent he said: 

“Don’t say anything. Just answer the 
questions he directs me to ask you.” Then 
he started and told the colonel the story 
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—the story he had told so often already. 
The colonel looked at the correspondent 
quizzically when the narration was done 
and then asked a question. Said the in- 
terpreter : 

“The colonel wants to know if you were 
not aware that Port Arthur is blockaded 
and that no one is allowed in?” 

“Yes, I knew it,” replied the corre- 
spondent, “‘but the blockade does not 
seem very effective. I came in and there 
are Chinese vessels constantly coming in 
and going out.” 

“Umph,” grunted the colonel. “You 
are here, it is true, but you did not get 
very far.” 

There were more questions and answers, 
and finally the interpreter says: 

“The colonel says that no correspond- 
ents are to be allowed here. As you had 
no permission to come into Port Arthur 
you must go out the way you came— 
back to Cheefoo. He instructs me to get 
you away. There are some junks sailing 
for Cheefoo in a day or two; he says you 
must go away on one of these. It will not 
be comfortable, as they will have many 
Chinese. May be I can get you away to- 
morrow.” ; 

This was better news than the corre- 
spondent expected, so saluting the grim 
colonel and saying ‘“‘Good night,” he was 
marched out into the night again and so 
past staff headquarters and—into a jail. 
The interpreter had a talk with the officer 
in charge, and while they talked the cor- 
respondent noted the company of tired 
soldiers sleeping on the hard benches in 
the long, whitewashed corridor, when he 
was taken to a little cell with a wooden 
door and locked in. The only light was a 
tallow candle. Through a little wooden 
window in the door the friendly interpre- 
ter said “Good night.” 

There was no furniture in the cell save 
a wooden shelf suspended from the wall 
and a low stool. The cell was narrow, but 
its ceiling was high, and away up out of 
reach was a grated window. That was all. 
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The floor was of stone, but floor and walls 
were clean. There were no clothes on the 
board bed, so the prisoner used his coat 
for a pillow and was soon asleep. . 

Early in the morning he was awakened 

by the sound of tremendous yelling in 
Japanese, and the door of the next cell to 
his was pounded violently. The yells were 
like those of a demon, and when they 
ceased for a moment the hiatus was filled 
in with the laughter of Russians. The 
correspondent could not understand what 
Japanese were doing here, but he was soon 
to learn that in his prison were confined 
some fifty Japanese sailors and soldiers, 
taken prisoners during the early attempts 
to blockade the harbor mouth. The yell- 
ing man had become crazed through con- 
fmement, and the next day he was trussed 
up like a fowl, for he was violent, and -was 
carted off to the hospital. After that the 
Japanese prisoners were taken from the 
separate cells and were all confined in one 
big room. The day after his first night 
in the cell the correspondent was visited 
by five different officers, each of whom 
brought an interpreter with him, and 
each interpreter was worse than the one 
before him. To each of them the prisoner 
was required to tell his story; he had to 
reply to numerous questions, and all he 
said was taken down in writing by a sec- 
retary. 
Feeling lonely, he asked one of these 
officers, through an interpreter, if he 
might not have “Martin Chuzzlewit”’ re- 
turned to him. He assured the interpreter 
that there was nothing dangerous in the 
book and he felt that the influence of 
Mark Tapley at this juncture might be 
for good. The request was ignored. Then, 
during the morning, the little window in 
the door was constantly sliding open, 
while Russian soldiers—and officers as well 
—looked in. Finally one of these curious 
ones said “How do you do?” in very good 
English, and soon the correspondent 
learned that there were a number of offi- 
cers confined in this prison for infractions 
of military discipline. 
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The officer who spoke English—a naval 
lieutenant—turned out to be a jolly good 
fellow. He brought the correspondent 
vodka and cigarettes, and when he 
learned that something to read was needed 
he brought some old magazines, which 
helped quite a good deal. This officer 
spent most of the afternoon in conversa- 
tion with the correspondent, and so the 
time passed pleasantly enough. 

The next morning—the night was 
again spent on the hard bench—two more 
examining officers came, and when the last 
one had finished, the correspondent’s 
newly-found friend came to the pigeon- 
hole and advised him to protest against 
the close confinement. This he did, and 
the officer of the guard, after telephoning 
to the outside, came and unlocked the door 
of the cell and allowed the correspondent 
to take up his quarters in the big room 
given over to the officers. Here everything 
was more comfortable. There was an iron 
bedstead, and the English-speaking officer 
was able to induce the officer of the guard 
to get some of the correspondent’s cash. 
The officer gave him a hundred dollars 
and with this bed clothes, clean linen, 
soap, towels and other necessaries were 
purchased by the servant of the lieutenant 
who visited him twice daily. Also this 
servant brought in two meals a day for the 
correspondent and the lieutenant—the 
price was five dollars a meal. In the cell 
across the way the correspondent had been 
allowed only black bread and water, with 
a pot of cabbage soup once a day. 

On the third day there came another 
examiner and this fellow devoted his at- 
tention to asking such questions as this: 

‘‘What Japanese ships did you see in 
crossing the Gulf?” 

“‘Where did you last see Japanese tor- 
pedo boats?” 

‘‘Where, in your opinion, is the nearest 
Japanese coaling station?” 

To all these questions the correspondent 
gave no answer, but as they continued he 
said: 

“T have been called ‘Americansky spier.’ 
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If I were to answer your questions as to 
forces of the enemy I might deserve the 
title. If I should tell you chaps what I 
know about the Japs, you may be quite 
sure that I am the sort of man who would 
tell the Japs what I know about you. I 
decline to answer any questions except 
those about myself.” 

Then the officer left and not pleasantly. 

By the advice of the lieutenant, the cor- 
respondent wrote a letter to General 
Stoessel in which he related as plainly as 
possible the full story of his venture. He 
stated further that his reason for the writ- 
ten statement was that he had been exam- 
ined so many times and by so many in- 
terpreters that there must be some variety 
and discrepancy in the statements, and he 
feared that these discrepancies might be 
attributed to untruth. He asked that he 
might be brought before the commandant 
and examined personally. This letter the 
correspondent sent by an orderly, to whom 
he had to give a ten rouble note. 

The result was seen next morning when 
the prisoner was brought before the Gen- 
eral. He was received kindly and after 
the usual questions, of which the corre- 
spondent was getting pretty sick by this 
time, General Stoessel said: 

“You can not stay here. I don’t want 
any correspondent here. I am willing to 
let you go on one condition.” 

‘And that is, sir??? He was afraid that 
General Stoessel was going to make him 
promise to write nothing of what he had 
seen. 

“That if you get out of here safely you 
will not come back.” 

“TI promise, General,” said the corre- 
spondent. 

“Remember,” said the general with a 
laugh in his eyes, “Port Arthur is not to 
be rushed twice.” 

“Very well, sir. I'll remember.” 

When it came to a narration of the 
story of the trip from Cheefoo and Gen- 
eral Stoessel asked about the size of the 
sampan and learned how small a boat it 
was, he said: 
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“Ah, just like a crazy American,” but 
he said it pleasantly. 

In a varied career it had been the cor- 
respondent’s privilege to meet many men 
who have been counted great. Presidents 
of republics, rulers of native states in 
India, military chiefs in South Africa, 
admirals of fleets who had won their way 
by ability, generals of divisions, minis- 
ters of state. But the world over no one 
man impressed him with such a sense of 
dignity and power, of sheer ability and 
dogged determination, as did General 
Stoessel. To the correspondent there was 
more than a suggestion of General Grant 
in the square jaw, the grizzled, close- 
cropped beard. His eyes were steely-gray, 
but they could twinkle merrily. He stood 
firmly on his feet, and his voice, like that 
of most of the big men of earth, was gen- 
tle and kindly—but he wasted it in no 
unnecessary words. 

He scemed the born fighter; a natural 
commander; a captain of men, and so 
through all these months of fighting since 
that memorable seventeenth of June when 
the correspondent stood face to face with 
General Stoessel, and the reports have 
come that the Commandant of Port Ar- 
thur was asking for peace, seeking for 
terms or was thinking of surrendering, the 
correspondent has steadily denied them, 
and when first he found himself back on 
American soil he wrote—just what he be- 
lieves to-day—that “If Port Arthur is 
taken and every man of the garrison is 
killed but General Stoessel, the victors 
will find the General serving the last gun 
with his own hands.” 

The next morning there came an or- 
derly who said: 

“You are to be taken back to the point 
where you landed—Louisa Bay—and you 
are required to show the exact point where 
your boat brought you ashore. Will you 
walk or will you pay for a droschka?” 

“Me for the droschka,” said the pris- 
oner. 

“It will be twenty dollars.” 

“What care I. T’ll ride.” 
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And so about ten o’clock there came a 
tall officer who could not speak a word of 
English and he said that the droschka 
was waiting. 

The correspondent said a hasty good- 
by to the fellow-prisoners, the officers. 
The English-speaking lieutenant, who had 
become very friendly and whose kindness 
was wonderful, came forward and kissed 
the correspondent on both cheeks and 
made the sign of the cross before the 
Ikon which hung in the corridor. 

There was a romance about this lieu- 
tenant. He lived in Moscow, and on the 
day he left for the Far East he had been 
married. He and his young bride—he 
told the correspondent that she was only 
eighteen—had hardly got from the church 
before the summons came. He had to obey 
and leave her. He was very anxious that 
she should know that he was alive and well 
and he gave the correspondent the address 
in Moscow. 

From Cheefoo, a few days thereafter, 
there went a cablegram to the wife that 
carried her a word of love from her hus- 
band, and the correspondent felt that the 
cost of the wire was money well expended. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to state 
the result of the correspondent’s trip to 
Port Arthur. That was cabled all over 
the world. Briefly, he was able to tell the 
world that the garrison at Port Arthur, 
so far from being discouraged and disaf- 
fected, was in good spirits, good health 
and good condition. So far from being 
short of supplies, the soldiers were well fed 
and there were ample supplies on hand for 
two years. He was able to contradict the 
report that the Japanese had succeeded in 
blocking the harbor with sunken vessels, 
for Russian ships were constantly going 
out and coming in. The Japanese had 
said, too, that the Russian ships had all 
been so badly injured by their fire that 
they had been beached ; that the guns had 
been taken from them and mounted on the 
hills. The correspondent was able to tell 
that these ships were all repaired and 
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ready for business; that he had secn the 
Retvizan and Czarevitch move out from 
dock, although the Czarevitch had had 
her whole starboard quarter blown away. 
In the inner harbor he had seen the bat- 
tleships Retvizan, Pobida, Sevastopol, 
Poltava, Peresevet and the Czarevitch and 
the cruisers, Bayan, Askold, Diana, Pal- 


‘lada and Novik. That this news, cabled 


to America on June 21 was correct, was 
amply verified by the fact that all of these 
vessels made a sortie from the harbor and 
gave battle to the Japanese on June 24. 

And so on June 21 he left Port Arthur, 
sitting in a droschka, blindfolded. A 
drive of three hours brought him to the 
plain adjacent to Louisa Bay and then 
there was a climb over the hills—the 
bandage removed—to the exact point 
where he had landed a few days before. 
So that there could be no mistaking the 
place the correspondent pointed out the 
empty cocoa-tin out of which he had 
drunk and the débris of that early morn- 
ing breakfast. 

Then back to the droschka and so, skirt- 
ing Louisa Bay, until they came to a 
small stone hut, and in this the corre- 
spondent was locked and there he re- 
mained until about four in the afternoon. 
Then, blindfolded again, he was led out 
and down over the shingly beach into a 
sampan and was taken off to a junk, 
one of three that were getting under 
weigh. They were huge crafts and dirty, 
but they moved gallantly seaward. 

Here the correspondent took off his 
bandage from his eyes and found that on 
the deck of the junk with him was a naval 
officer and a Russian boat’s crew. None of 
them could speak English, but all smiled 
as if to say it was all right. 

Out past a little island and here, at thc 
entrance to the bay, lay the wreck of a 
torpedo boat, but whether Russian or 
Japanese, she was too far sunk to deter- 
mine. Once beyond the bay the Russians 
pulled up their boat and got in, the naval 
officer shook hands with the correspondent 
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and got into the stern sheets, and the 
junk, catching the breeze outside the bay, 
was fairly off to sea. 

The return journey was a nightmare. 
It took three days—three awful days of 
little sleep and absolutely no food. There 
was food on board—Chinese food—but 
for reasons not necessary to set down it 
was uneatable by a white man. The three 
junks were laden with Chinese; a whole 
village being deported because it had con- 
cealed two Japanese spies, and so the 
junks, instead of sailing south by west, 
the course to Cheefoo, went almost due 
north, skirting the coast until dawn found 
them close in to the shore, where the land 
was low and there was a long stretch of 
sandy beach. Here, fully three hundred 
yards from the beach, the Chinese took off 
their clothes and, holding them on their 
heads, stepped over the side into water 
that was beastly chilly. It came to their 
shoulders, but they soon waded ashore. 
Clear of their living freight, the crews of 
the junks began to prepare food for them- 
selves and to get ready to sleep. 

In the meantime it was raining, rain- 
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ing, just pouring down, and as there was 
no shelter but the reeking hole which the 
Chinese had just vacated, the tired and 
wet correspondent stayed on deck, and 
there was not a dry inch anywhere about 
him. 

Always he stayed on deck during those 
days and nights. He induced the crew of 
his junk to pull up anchor and sail for 
Cheefoo, and by good fortune there was 
a fair wind that carried the junk to Chee- 
foo, just a little within the limit of the 
passenger’s endurance. In the dull gray 
of the dawn, on June 20, he crept ashore 
at Cheefoo, where he was hailed as one 
coming from the dead, for the Cheefoo 
Daily News had reported him shot, and 
the Shanghai Mercury had published the 
report that he was hanged. 

There were clean clothes, good food and 
a hearty welcome waiting, and the corre- 
spondent “took his bath and ’e wallered— 
for, Gawd, ’e needed it so!’ to paraphrase 
Kipling, and instead of eating breakfast, 
hungry as he was, he fell over on his bed 
and slept for ten hours—sheerly happy 
that he had done his work, 
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PROLOGUE 


‘AR afield Gouverneur was circling 
the meadow like an ill-trained and 
most inconsequent setter pup, his 

orbit gradually narrowing about a tree 
laden with forbidden July apples. Harry 
still plied his spade, chained to the task by 
Lydia’s doubts of his omniscience. Sud- 
denly it fell from his hands, and kneeling 
in a hump he poked the upturned earth. 
By the time he was triumphantly snuffing 
at some undeclared object, Lydia had sped 
to his side. 

“What is it?”? she demanded. 

Harry ardently licked something held 
in the hollow of his grimy, sweating paw; 
he then drew it slowly to and fro on his 
duck trousers. Every rub left a brownish 
stain. 

“Show me,” Lydia’s late skepticism 
lacked staying power. 

“Thought there was nothing to find.” 
Harry was a nice boy, but mortal. On this 
occasion, however, disciplining Lydia re- 
quired a reticence beyond the reach of any 
ten-year-old. Relenting, he held up a soil- 
encrusted buckle. 

“Look some more!”? she commanded. 

He hunted till the loose clay stuck to 
the end of his snubby nose. 

“If we only knew a little about it,” she 
lamented,—“how it got here. It’s an of- 
ficer’s shoe buckle.” 

Now was the boy’s turn to scoff. “Shoe! 
Silly! Officers wore boots. Hullo—see 
here!”? Like a robin spotting a worm, he 
cocked his head on one side then pounced 
upon two rusty bullets. 

Lydia had grown pale with excitement. 
“Then he was shot, just here. Oh, I see! 


Let me say. It’s his stock buckle. I’ve 
seen some others. Major André has one 
in his picture at the library in town.” A 


sobering thought caught her. ‘What . 
ought we to do with them?” 
Harry repudiated this. “Keep ’em. 


They’re ours. We found them on Grand- 
mamma’s pasture.” 

Lydia felt prickings. “They must be 
awfully valuable. Real relics of the Bat- 
tle of Brandywine!” 

“Going to tell, I suppose.” Harry an- 
ticipated the worst from any girl, al- 
though Lydia had so far shown herself re- 
markably unobjectionable. After the in- 
vitation hed gone forth, old Mrs. Baird 
fell prey to considerable misgivings at 
having assembled the four little cousins 
under her roof for a long summer holiday, 
but the experiment was proving a com- 
plete success, largely owing to Harry’s 
taste for war and all its appurtenances. 
To a future West Pointer, the son of a 
soldier, it seemed no small privilege to live 
upon an ancient battlefield, and every acre 
of Woodside was proven historic ground. 
At first the children had played “Brandy- 
wine” day in and day out, with a growing 
disposition to readjust the issue of that 
doubtful contest. From being called a 
draw, in their patriotic hands it was surely 
assuming the rank of a brilliant victory. 
Unpopular réles, Howe, Cornwallis, des- 
picable Hessians, naturally fell to Gouv- 
erneur and Christina, while more compe- 
tent elders appropriated such responsible 
parts as Washington and Green. The 
three fords, Brinton’s, Chadd’s and Pyle’s, 
were duly reconnoitered, the floor of Bir- 
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mingham Meeting closely scanned for 
bloodstains. In fact, the craving for some 
more intimate, personal token of the battle 
had ended by becoming a perfect obses- 
sion, and now, just when the search seemed 
utterly fruitless, they suddenly found 
themselves possessing relics “of immense 
value”’—a stock buckle and two minnie 
balls—all much rusted. 

Harry grunted. “There comes Chris- 
tina!” Too true! That unreliable little 
lady had awaked from a gnat-ridden doze 
under the Spanish chestnut, and now 
joined them, flushed and rather cross. 

‘What are you hiding?”? She came di- 
rect to the point. 

“Nothing.” Harry considered this 
equivocation justifiable. Properly in- 
fluenced, Lydia might not tell. Conscience 
is often amenable to reason; but Chris- 
tina’s leakiness was the only stable element 
in her sadly trifling character. 

“I did see something in your hand!” 
Christina straightway howled. Her pierc- 
img shricks even distracted Gouverneur’s 
attention fagm the apple-tree. With a sus- 

ious stickiness of hand and mouth, he 
‘approached at an easy canter. 

“Stop! Stop! They’ll hear you at the 
house. Cry baby!” Harry and Lydia re- 
monstrated. 
* “J don’t care if they do! I don’t care 

if I am a cry baby.” Christina lifted her 
voice afresh. ‘“Guvvy, they’re hiding 
something from us.” 

Gouverneur looked undecided. The 
dread of his life was to be classed with 
Christina, rather than with the more im- 
portant cousins. Always repudiating her 
society, he was frequently thrown “back 
upon it, rejected in higher quarters for a 
youthful greed and timidity which the 
elders deemed chronic and unpardonable. 

Harry and Lydia silently consulted. 
Seeing this, Christina produced a fine 
crescendo. 

“Oh, well! If we don’t tell her she'll 
have the whole house after us.”? Lydia had 
completely succumbed to Harry’s desire 
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for secrecy, bound to his side by Chris- 
tina’s unworthy behavior. 

“But if you tell this to any one—you or 
Guvvy”—Harry threatened impressively 
—‘Swear |!” 

“I swear.”? The two marplots gave 
facile obedience. 

Unclutching his begrimed hand, Harry 
displayed the treasures. 

“Thought it would be a wifle.” Gouv- 
erneur felt no enthusiasm. 

Christina’s disappointment was evident- 
ly about to vent itself in fresh ululations. 

“Come under the pine-trees to the den, 
and we'll tell you—everything.” Lydia 
sprang to the rescue. “You don’t under- 
stand what it means. It’s a story.” 

Christina provisionally unmade her cry- 
ing face. 


CONCEPTION 


The Den was a roomy cave or robber 
castle formed by the branching pines of a 
long avenue. It was rather hot, sweet 
smelling and beautifully carpeted with 
pine needles; a cracked saucer or two lay 
on the ground, a small trumpet and three 
wooden sabers. 

At a sign from Lydia, Harry laid the 
tokens upon an inverted starch box. 
Christina held her cry in reserve, still 
scenting disappointment. Gouverneur 
stared. 

“They belonged to an officer,” Lydia 
began. “A young British officer.” 

‘How do you know that?” Harry in- 
terrupted. 

*“Because he was killed, and more Brit- 
ish than us perished at Brandywine!” 

The showy logic of this loosed Harry’s 
better hold upon historic fact. “On Gen- 
eral Howe’s staff?” he meekly prompted. 

Lydia conceded the detail indifferently. 
To her mind the military aspect was fast 
becoming subsidiary. ‘“‘He was very hand- 
some, with lovely eyes and a straight 
nose—” her in-turned gaze strove exactly 
to recall the features of Major André. 

“Oh, I know!” Harry did not care a 
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bit for the officer’s nose. “It happened 
this way. That morning General Wash- 
ington told General Green to watch the 
two fords, and General Green said there 
were three, and General Washington said 
no, there weren’t, and—” 

“But what’s that got to do with it? 
He,”—on the pronoun Lydia’s voice soft- 
ened,—“‘was a British officer—”’ 

“That’s all right, but wait!’ Imagina- 
tion ran in the family and Harry swam at 
full tide of invention. ‘Washington in- 
sisted, so no one guarded Pyle’s ford, and 
a whole regiment of Hessians crossed and 
came almost to where Washington was, 
and if Green hadn’t turned up and chased 
them—” 

“I wemember.” The infection was seiz- 
ing Gouverneur. ‘An’ the Hessians wan 
away and bwoke the twees and made that 
woad that wuns down to the wiver.” 

“Of course,” Harry resumed with com- 
plete authority. ‘Then General Howe 
sent this young officer up the pasture to 
stop the Hessians running away, but he 
couldn’t—” 

“His name was Sir Wilfred.” Lydia 
had lately become acquainted with Ivan- 
hoe. 

Harry went on. “So he just stopped 
on the hill there and said, ‘Anyhow, I 
won’t run, ]’l] just stay here,’ and so he 
did. That’s how he got killed.” 

To the feminine taste, this lacked finish. 
“And then,” Lydia amplified, ‘some sol- 
diers came along and found him lying 
there, and they took off his stock and 
pulled out the bullets (he was shot in the 
neck) and carried him down here into the 
shade—” 

“But the wounded were put in Bir- 
mingham Meeting—” Harry objected. 

“By that time it was all full.” Lydia 
checked his literalness with a pregnant 
look. ‘‘Here, under these very trees, here 
he died. But not before he had said, 
‘There is a beautiful lady at home, and 
my spirit will never rest until—’ ” 

All the children suddenly jumped, but 
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it was only at the dinner bell, lustily 
sounding from the broad veranda. With 
perturbed glances at their unprepared 
state, the little flock scurried toward the 
house. 


INTERLUDE 


“And they have been so good,” Mrs. 
Baird smiled benignly. ‘This is the first 
time they haven’t been nicely washed and 
brushed for meals. Did you have a pleas- 
ant morning, children?” 

Christina was eating the kind of dinner 
mothers do not allow to infants of four. 
Gouverneur silently engulfed corn on the 
cob. It fell to Lydia and Harry to re- 
count their morning occupations to a new 
visitor, a brow-beaten elderly lady of the 
type instinctivelv affected by an acquiline 
grandmamma of firm views and majestic 
demeanor. An indulgent grandmamma, 
but with marked spanking proclivities. 

‘We took a walk, and then played un- 
der the pine trees.” Lydia’s chastened 
little-girl air would never have indicated 
the inspired and possibly domineering 
prophetess of the den. 

“You know,”? Mrs. Baird further en- 
larged, “they take such an intelligent in- 
terest in the battlefield, that talking and 
reading about it has kept them out of 
mischief the livelong summer.” 


GERMINATION 


A gentle afternoon breeze had sprung 
up. ‘What a racket it makes in those tree- 
tops.” Harry lay on his back in the den, 
blinking skyward. 

“Worse at night. I often stay awake 
and listen.” Lydia’s tone hinted at deeper 
meaning. Stuffed and lethargic, Harry 
failed to rise. She next tried Gouverneur. 
‘Don’t you ever hear sounds at night?” 

“Evewy night,” he shamelessly af- 
firmed, gratified at being questioned. 

Lydia brooded. ‘I wonder what it is.” 

“Wind!” Repletion rendered Harry 
obtuse. 

Just then the whiff of a rank briar pipe 
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floated into the den, and, peering out, 
Lydia beheld the butler sauntering down 
the avenue. At table, in his starched white 
linens, Nicholas was a fairly imposing old- 
fashioned darky, but in the relaxed hours 
after dish-washing a fatigue costume of 
collarless shirt and easy footgear betrayed 
a tendency to revert toward comfortable 
and inelegant savagery. The children 
greatly preferred him in this state. 

“Say, Nicholas!” Lydia thrust her 
head through the boughs. “Come here, 
please.” . 

“Law! Miss Lyddy! You give me a 
turn.” Nicholas seated himself sociably on 
the starch box. 

“A turn! Why?” Lydia fixed search- 
ing eyes on their guest. 

“Dunno jus’ why. Didn’t ’spect any 
one was here, then comes a voice; kind of 
startled me, that’s all.” 

““Nicholas,’—Lydia grew very porten- 
tous,—‘“‘did you ever hear noises in the 
avenue at night ?” 

“What noises, Miss?” 
wriggled uneasily. “Bats?” 

“Not like that.” Lydia shook her head. 
“I’ve heard”—she measured his receptive- 
ness with a sapient cye. “It was like some 
one sighing all night long. Guvvy’s heard 
it, too. Haven’t you, Guvvy?” 

“Evewy night!’ Gouverneur jerked 
this out. The fact of his being an incor- 
rigible sluggard only proving that the 
sounds penetrated even Guvvy’s dreams. 

‘What you think it would be, Missy?” 
Nicholas asked, interested, but non-com- 
mittal. 

“Aren’t Grandmamma and Mra. 
Thwing going out to tea?” Lydia put a 
question apparently irrelevant. 

“Yes, missy, they are; but what 
noises ?”” 

“Let us have supper in the kitchen,” 
Lydia wheedled. ‘Do please, Nicholas. 
It’s much nicer there than in the dining 
room. If you asked, Marjorie would let 
us.” 

“But those noises, Missy?” Nicholas 
had grown thoroughly disturbed. 
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“If you'll get us to have tea in the 
kitchen, I'll tell you everything!” Lydia 
was again the inspired Delphic prophetess. 


FRUITION 


Below stairs the ladies sat in solemn 
conclave. 

“Ghosts, nothing!”” The chambermaid 
openly disbelieved, but then Bertha, a flip- 
pant minx of a mill girl, was ignorant of 
many things she would have done well to 
learn from wiser people. So at least 
thought Marjorie, an ample, pleasant 
creature built along well established lines 
(or curves) of cook to the best families. 

“Children’s nonsense, I call it,’ the 
skeptic repeated, with a toss of her pert 
chin. “Any one could see that Lydia was 
about half making it up as she went 
along.” 

“But the others, too,”” Marjorie burred 
in genial Irish inflections. ““Harry an’ the 
little ones said they’d been after hearing 
noises.” 

“Those kids back up everything she 
tells them. John will laugh at you good 
and hard when he gets home and hears 
the taking you’ve been in. Much him and 
me rubber round at ghosts and spirits.” 

“John and you, indeed!” (Marjorie 
had three thousand saved in a building 
society and didn’t care who knew it.) “If 
John laughs at any one, it’s not like to be 
me at all, at all!” 

To this Bertha only vouchsafed a sar- 
castic smile, ostentatiously drawing up her 
trim figure. ‘Hard luck, a woman of your 
size and age to be still living out, Mar- 
jorie,”’ she presently observed. 

“T always feel easier when John is in of 
an evening,” Marjorie retorted with a 
proprietary air. ‘The madam never 
minds, when she stays so late, that he’s got 
his horses to rub down and all before ever 
he gets to his bed.” 

“Don’t you fret yourself, Marjorie,” 
Bertha perfidiously consoled, “a fine 
young man like him don’t hurt to miss his 
beauty sleep once in a way. Old people 
forget— Goodness’ name! What's that?” 
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A long, unearthly howl from an upper 
chamber here diverted both contestants. 
Marjorie busily crossed herself and lis- 
tened, while even Bertha, the unbelieving, 
showed symptoms of uneasiness. A min- 
ute later the door burst open to admit 
Nicholas, disheveled, panting, his rolling 
eyes all white. 

“I seed it, myself! Standing out there, 
holding—” 

A patter of bare feet, and from an in- 
ner passage four little muslin-clad figures 
emerged, Lydia and Harry, wild eyed, 
with chattering teeth, Gouverneur imper- 
fectly awake but full of importance, Chris- 
tina a drowsy bundle, lugged along by 
main force. 

“Did you hear?” Lydia as usual took 
the lead. “Did you hear,” she reiterated, 
“his awful yell? I had to wake him. Now 
tell us, Guvvy, what scared you so?” 

“Missy.” Nicholas had sunk on a stool 
and was hugging his knees and disconso- 
lately rocking his body. His manner im- 
plied the worst. ‘Missy, I'll tell, J saw 
it!”? 

“Saw it?” The children huddled to- 
gether, Guvvy, with whom night terrors 
not infrequently followed green corn and 
unripe apples, willingly relinquished his 
narrative to abler hands. 

Nicholas gulped the hot tea with which 
Marjorie had mechanically supplied him. 
“Yo gran’ma tole me to fetch in the chairs 
fum under the big pine tree, an’ I forgot, 
till jus’ now. I doan like much goin’ out 
there after what Missy tole us at supper, 
but I doan like yo’ gran’ma to fin’ those 
chairs out when she comes home. Jus’ as 
I was hurryin’ along in that black dark 
place, you know—a kind of awful fig- 
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“What kind?” Harry and Lydia burst 
out, thrilling with night-born terror and 
a certain painful delight. 

“Couldn’t rightly say, never saw the 
kind before. But one thing—” 

“—Sort of fancy clothes?” Harry 
prompted. 
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“A beautiful young gentleman?” 
Lydia hung upon his answer. 

“Doan know about beautiful,”? Nicholas 
spoke in stricken tones. “But in his lef? 
hand he carried his own head. Carried it 
by the hair! Jus’ then a turrible yow! 
sounded fum high up somewheres—” 

“That’s it. He can’t rest,” Lydia trag- 
ically declaimed. ‘‘You know what I was 
telling you, a great battle was fought on 
this very ground, years and years ago. 
People were killed by hundreds. It’s the 
voices of the dead we hear, sounding after 
dark.” 

“Heaven help us! Marjorie wailed, 
with visions of warlocks and witches. “It’s 
little I'll rest in my bed to-night. I feel 
like a spell on me now.” 

“‘There’s a doctor down in town yonder 
has drops and powders for when you’ve 
been conjured.” Nicholas had sloughed a 
generation of civilized living, and stood 
a trembling, hoodooed savage. 

“Listen,” Bertha cut in, “wheels! you 
kids better make tracks to bed before your 
grandmamma catches you up. Here’s a 
candle,”—Bertha had some humane im- 
pulses,—*‘in case you feel scary, but don’t 
make drippings on the floor. That grease 
is something fierce to get off.” 


THE DELUGE 


Old Mrs. Baird sat at her Chippendale 
desk, neatly docketing receipts and match- 
ing canceled checks with the stubs in her 
book. During this monthly crisis the 
household had learned to respect her de- 
sire for solitude. Nevertheless, not long 
after breakfast, a spongy footstep and 
self-conscious cough unmistakably indi- 
cated the presence of Marjorie. Mrs. 
Baird looked over her shoulder. The 
aquiline nose, the long stiff cap strings 
and rather cold gray eye made her a for- 
midable old lady to interrupt. 

“I’m sorry to break in on you,”— 
Marjorie showed proper regret—“but it’s 
along of my brother Eugene’s youngest 
gurl—” 
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“Your brother Eugene!”? Mrs. Baird’s 
tone obliterated Eugene and family. 

“Yes’m. He’s the one in County Kerry 
that has—” Mrs. Baird’s arching brows 
compelled haste. ‘“‘Why, ma’am, it’s just 
this way. The child,—she’s only eighteen 
and foolish at that,—she’s just took and 
come over, without giving me time to send 
for her anyway before she’s on me. The 
ship’s in this noon and—” here followed a 
torrent of information. Danger to girls 
on landing. Peculiar and heartless de- 
light of agents in putting them on wrong 
trains. This particular Bridget’s particu- 
lar inability to do for herself. “Why the 
child couldn’t so much as slip on her own 
stocking of a Sunday, when last I saw 
her—” Marjorie paused for breath. 

“And when did you last see her?” Mrs. 
Baird inquired. 

‘“‘When I went home for a summer, 
sure.” 

“And that was—?” Mrs. Baird ex- 
pected company to tea, and felt disin- 
clined to offer them a meal concocted by 
Nicholas and Bertha. 

“Sixteen year, ma’am, come Septem- 
ber.” Marjorie was strong on dates. 

“And you are going to all the stations 
in town to hunt for a grown girl you 
haven’t seen since she was two, who has 
your address and will probably cross you 
on the road?” 

In certain emergencies the Socratic 
method fails. The interrogative form 
made easy Marjorie’s answer. “Yes, 
ma’am, I’m going.” 

Mrs. Baird shrugged indignant shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Well, it’s perfect folly, but when 
you do find the girl, if you find her, better 
bring her out here till she gets a place.” 

In tendering profuse thanks, Marjorie’s 
honest countenance became suffused al- 
most purple. 

Mrs. Baird turned back to her accounts, 
but after such digressions the Cash and 
Expense columns naturally refused to 
tally. Another step. Nicholas at the door, 
very drooping, very limp; his cheek tied 
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up in a clean glass towel, his eyes dull as 
stale huckleberries. 

“Go away, Nicholas. I’m busy. Come 
again in an hour.” 

“Yes’m, I’m goin’, by the ten o’clock 
train. Jus’ stopped to tell you I mus’ hab 
out dis awful tooth dis day. Never 
touched my head to the pillow. Couldn’t 
spend such another night w’thout dying.” 
Nicholas gave a genuine shudder. 

Mrs. Baird inspected him through her 
lorgnette. ‘“You do look pretty miserable, 
but it’s extremely inconvenient. Well! 
Hurry off and be sure to be back in time 
to help Bertha—Mercy, what’s the mean- 
ing of this?” As Nicholas, with a “thank 
you, ma’am,” turned to depart, he almost 
shuffled into Bertha, perter than ever in 
best hat and long-tailed dress. She car- 
ried a large telescope bag and chiffon sun- 
shade. “Bertha, this is not your day!” 
Mrs. Baird’s voice showed heat. 

“Sure !’”? Bertha wore her kitchen man- 
ner, “but my grandmother is dead and 
the folks wants me home to her funeral.” 

“Why, your grandmother died only 
last March—” 

“That was my other grandmother, a 
very old lady ; must have been nearly your 
age, this one—” 

—‘Very well, leave at once, but you 
need not come back. And you will have to 
manage as best you can about getting 
your bag to the station. John will be far 
too busy—” 

“Certainly, but John is leaving himself. 
There is a run on the bank where his 
money—”’ 

Mrs. Baird rose magisterially. ‘“This is 
a conspiracy! I will go to the kitchen 
myself and forbid all of them to leave the 
house to-day.” 

—And after. 

“Pm not the one to tell her. It’s no 
fault of mine that they’re all scared to 
death.” With hands in pocket Harry 
openly rebelled. 

“If you hadn’t found the bullets and 
things—” Lydia pushed her point. 


MARY MOSS 


Assembled guiltily in their beloved den, 
the children, aghast, were viewing the 
work of their hands and debating acrimo- 
niously who should bear an incriminating 
confession to the throne of judgment. 

“Her slipper stings so,” Harry ar- 
gued, “‘and you’re too big a girl for her 
to spank. Besides, my bullets had noth- 
ing to do with it. Your silly story started 
them all.” By night Nicholas’ apparition 
had worn the very semblance of truth. 
Under a bright morning sun ghostly ter- 
rors had vanished. 

‘*When she knows, she can stop their 
going. She must be told.” Lydia’s con- 
Science was persistent, though vicarious. 
“And Christina ought to do it. She’s so 
good at telling! Besides, if it hadn’t been 
for her crying because it was nothing 
but a buckle and bullets, I would never 
have begun to make up any story.” 

“Christina,” Harry decreed, “it’s up to 
you.” 

Christina was busy biting a knot out of 
the toe of her stocking. Thus adjured, 
she simply remarked, “I won't.” 

Restive at being overlooked, Gouver- 
neur inadvisedly piped in, “‘I won’t, too.” 

At this both elders turned— 

“If you hadn’t kicked up such a row 
last night, and you know green apples al- 
ways do give you nightmare.” 

“And you’re always wanting to do 
things if we’d only let you have the 
chance.” 

“Yes, now we'll try you and see if it 
isn’t all just talk.” Lydia and Harry 
poured out an antiphonal chant. 

Guvvy wavered, “I’m °fwaid—” 

“°Fraid! Didn’t I say so?” Harry 
contemptuously kicked the pine needles. 

“ *Fwaid she’ll not listen to me.” The 
victim dodged with the adroitness of rab- 
bits and other oppressed weaklings. 

“T’ll show you what to say.” Lydia 
spent a second in hard thought. “You 
must let her see how the whole story some- 
how seemed to grow of itself. Then we 
told Nicholas and Marjorie, just for fun, 
and then—there really are noises, but of 
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course that’s only the trees. Why, I heard 
a sound like people passing not five min- 
utes ago. We'll go up to the house with 
you, Guvvy, and you can do it now.” 

They set forth with him, an elder on 
either hand, Christina fluttering in the 
rear. Harry chanced to pause at a point 
in the avenue, whence they caught a 
glimpse of the highroad and saw a pro- 
cession tramping along through the dust, 
tramping quickly and with infinite spirit, 
though heavy laden. Marjorie led the 
way and John came after. Bertha’s pic- 
ture hat and parasol could be plainly dis- 
tinguished ; following closely came Nicho- 
las, black-clad, spectacled as for funeral 
or wedding feast. - 

This spelt Calamity! This was far more 
serious than a legion of ghosts. Repara- 
tion had passed beyond their grasp. Self- 
preservation alone remained. Lydia ral- 
lied first. She fiercely clutched Guvvy and 
Christina, she grouped them, she raised 
their chubby hands to Heaven. Breathless 
at her speed, they obeyed, docile, bewil- 
dered. 

“By Sir Wilfred’s soul I swear,” she 
intoned, like a small perspiring sibyl, 
“never, never, never to tell. If I do, may 
he haunt me till I die. Repeat it!”? They 
repeated. ‘“‘Now join in— 

‘Sleep all who sleep, wake all who wake, 
But be as the dead for the dead man’s 
sake.’ 

“Now, you two,” she added loftily, “che 
can’t possibly hurt you unless you tell. 
I’ve fixed him.” 


L’ENVOI 

“And let no one try to persuade me 
that young creatures are a trouble to any 
one who understands managing them,” 
Mrs. Baird was wont thereafter to affirm. 
‘‘Why, when my servants unaccountably 
marched off in a body last summer, all 
four of my grandchildren stopped play- 
ing about the farm and offered to do 
housework. That thoughtful mite of a 
Lydia actually -put little Gouverneur to 
shelling the beans for dinner.” 
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A LOOK TOWARD THE FUTURE BY WAY OF THE PAST 
By David Graham Phillips 


AUTHOR OF “THE COST; ETC. 


may be useless; but a dry-eyed in- 

vestigation of it is the reverse of 
useless. It is the first move toward the 
safety of the next pailful. Why was 
the milk spilt? why did the man die? why 
did the enterprise, small or great, private 
or public, the business deal or battle or 
campaign its currents turn awry ?—these 
are the questions that ought always to 
be asked until they are answered. Let the 
dead past bury its dead; no good can 
come of lingering among the graves. 
But, before turning over the corpse for 
burial, pry out the mystery of its mourn- 
ful plight. 

The cataclysm—the combination of 
cyclone, earthquake and avalanche— 
which astonished the nation at midnight 
of last November eighth invites and even 
demands the post mortem. And each of 
the myriad  self-constituted crowner’s 
quests is thronged; for, the “sad affair” 
is one to rouse all kinds of curiosity, from 
mere morbid fondness for the mortuary 
to that hunger and thirst after wisdom 
which is the beginning of intelligent ac- 
tion. 

The first point is the identity of the 
corpse. To many persons this, like so 
much of the seemingly superfluous pre- 
caution of legal procedure, will seem a 
formality that is sheer waste of time. A 
thousand fingers point to the long ears, 
the battered brown hide, the tufted tail 
and ery “The proverb that no one has 
ever seen a dead donkey is falsified. 
There lies one—the Democratic party.” 
But let us not go too fast. True, the 
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corpse is a donkey; but there are other 
political donkeys beside the famous sym- 
bolic Democratic wanderer in the wilder- 
ness and browser upon the thistles of the 
non-officeholder. This may be one of 
them. At any rate the point is impor 
tant. The mere raising of the question of 
identity, however foolishly, compels a 
thorough inquiry. 


I 


The public memory, rarely long or ac- 
curate, is always short and shifty upon 
political matters. It is, therefore, not 
strange that there are so few and so hazy 
references to the last preceding political 
cataclysm—that of 1892. 

Only twelve years ago the Republican 
party was overwhelmed in a disaster in 
some respects greater than that which 
has just downcast Democrats. In 1892, 
Mr. Harrison got only five more electoral 
votes than Mr. Parker in 1904. Like Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Harrison failed to carry any 
of the doubtful states, lost them by dis- 
heartening pluralities. Like Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Harrison carried the states of his 
party’s solid nucleus—for, we must not 
forget that there is in the North a Re- 
publican solidarity of extreme protection 
states full as unyielding as the South- 
ern Democratic solidarity on the race 
question—Mr. Harrison carried his par- 
ty’s solidarity by pluralities reduced 
toward the vanishing point. Mr. Parker 
lost only one state from the Democratic 
solidarity—Missouri. Of the Republican 
solidarity Mr. Harrison lost eight states 
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—Wisconsin, Tlinois, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, Washington, Colorado, Idaho, Ne- 
vada. He lost five of the electoral votes 
of stanchly Republican Michigan, one of 
stanchly Republican Oregon’s, one of 
stanchly Republican Ohio’s, and he 
would have lost Ohio in its entirety had 
the Democratic machine realized the op- 
portunity and made an effort there. Mr. 
Parker carried eleven of the big states of 
the Union and all but one vote of a 
twelfth; Mr. Harrison carried outright 
only five of the big states, and part of 
the vote of two other big states. True, 
Mr. Cleveland got no such stupendous 
popular majority as did Mr. Roosevelt. 
But the campaign of 1892 was twelve 
years ago, when the habit of independent 
voting had just begun again after a 
quarter of a century of tenacious and an- 
gry partizanship; further, between 1892 
and 1904 intervened the two McKinley- 
Bryan campaigns, with their tremendous 
shifts in party lines, developing the habit 
of “disloyalty to party” almost into a 
custom. 

The more one studies November 8, 
1904, in the light of political history, 
the less inclined one is to the theory that 
it is a sporadic phenomenon or a mani- 
festation of popular wrath against the 
Democratic party alone or a mere indi- 
cation of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal popu- 
larity. The more clearly it appears that 
the cataclysm was not partizan, but non- 
partizan and national, that the necessity 
for reorganization is not confined to the 
Democratic party. And no one would 
fail to see this if we were not all so com- 
pletely under the spell of names, if we 
looked at things themselves instead of at 
their usually misleading entitlements. 

In our history, which is curiously of a 
pattern throughout, we have had four 
cataclysmic political upheavals, all aris- 
ing from the same cause—the passion of 
the American people for democracy. The 
first began soon after the inauguration 
of Washington und ended in the election 
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of Jefferson. It was the struggle between 
democracy and the colonial aristocracy 
of Federalism, resting upon long ac- 
cepted leadership and a limited suffrage. 
As always, the democracy embodied its 
ideals in a man; the man was Jefferson. 
Who speaks, or thinks, of that triumph 
of 1800 as the triumph of the Repub- 
lican party and the defeat of the Feder- 
alists? It was the triumph not of party 
or faction, but of a great historic prin- 
ciple—and the battle and victory take 
name not from party or faction, but 
from the principle and the man who em- 
bodied it. 

The second cataclysm was democracy 
against a moneyed aristocracy, center- 
ing about the huge Bank of the United 
States, in proportion a huger oligarchy 
than any we now know. Again the dem- 
ocracy embodied itself in a man—Jack- 
son. And who thinks or cares now that in 
political nomenclature Jackson was a 
Democrat, purging the Democratic par- 
ty of plutocratic control? History is 
content to spell Jackson’s democracy 
with a small, generalizing d. 

The third cataclysm was the fight of 
democracy against the slavocracy which 
dominated the Democratic party and ter- 
rorized and paralyzed the Whig party. 
Lincoln was in that crisis the embodiment 
of democratic aspiration and purpose. 
The Republican party of to-day still 
claims him, but that is a pleasing and 
plausible fiction for stump oratory. 
Those who know history well know how 
Lincoln’s hardest battles were, like those 
of Jackson and Jefferson, with the ma- 
chinery of his own party. He and the 
people and democracy won not through, 
but in spite of a corrupt political party, 
which, as soon as death removed his firm 
grasp from its rapacity, took advantage 
of Grant’s political inexperience to all but 
wreck both him and its venal self. As for- 
Lincoln’s principles, he wrote in 1859, 
“the principles of Jefferson are the defini- 
tions and axioms of free society.” That is, 
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the principles triumphant through Lin- 
coln were the principles triumphant 
through Jackson and through Jefferson— 
government of, for and by the people. 
The fourth cataclysm—the one now in 
its latest but by no means its last convul- 
sion—is the struggle of democracy 
against what is commonly called plutoc- 
racy—the aggressions of corporate 
wealth upon the rights of the individual 
and upon the purity and justice of the 
public administration. It is the battle of 
Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln over 
again—the battle that must recur from 
time to time in our history so long as 
power tends to segregate and those in- 
vested with power tend grossly to abuse it. 


We often speak of independent voting ~ 


as a recent phenomenon, of independent 
voters as the product of the modern news- 
paper and school. Fortunately for the 
world, the average human being got 
shrewdness and common sense long ago 
and in a far better school than any 
formally established by man. In ordi- 
nary times, or before issues are clearly 
seen, the average American is a tenacious 
partizan, so much so that radicals, who 
are apt to be as vigorous in temper as in 
views, get very angry with him. But 
when the crisis comes, when the issue be- 
gins to clarify, the American, whether 
of Jefferson’s day or of our own, begins 
to thresh about in the political harness 
so cleverly constructed for him by cor- 
rupt politicians; and presently there is 
an exhibit of broken collars, curbs, straps 
and reins that tries the souls of political 
harness-repairers. 

There is at the present time the inter- 
esting beginning of another such exhibit. 


II 


It was in 1884 that the electorate de- 
livered the first unruly kick at the dash- 
board of the plutocratic political organi- 
zation in control of both national par- 
ties. 
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Mr. Cleveland was elected. Then the 
electorate found that its man was power- 
less because the machine of the party to 
which he nominally belonged was as sub- 
servient to the corrupting forces as was 
the other machine. Another kick—that 
of 1888—and out went Mr. Cleveland 
and the Democratic party. The Repub- 
lican party thought the triumph was its, 
imagined the old horse had repented his 
capers and was prepared to settle down 
to the old load in the old harness; 1892 
was the result of this fatuous notion. 
The Republican national machine was 
kicked into flinders—smashed beyond re- 
pair, thought many Republican poli- 
ticians. 

But the plutocracy was in control of 
the Democratic machine; and the Demo- 
cratic party proceeded to defy not only 
Mr. Cleveland but also the people. And 
there arose a desperate quarrel between 
two factions of extremists within it— 
those who wished to hold the party to its 
plutocratic allegiance and those who 
wished to carry it off into a wild and 
frothing radicalism. There followed the 
political confusion of the McKinley- 
Bryan campaigns. Again the Repub- 
lican machine claimed victory for itself 
—this in face of the enormous vote cast 
for Mr. Bryan, at least a third of it con- 
sisting of seceded Republican partizans. 
The fact is that the whole situation was 
simply the American electorate, soundly 
and unalterably democratic, making 
junk of political machinery and casting 
about for a leader to its liking. 

Last fall both the Republican and the 
Democratic machines were smashed, and 
Mr. Roosevelt was elected. Why? Be- 
cause he seemed to the people to be more 
democratic than the machine which called 
itself the Democratic party and to have 
no more in common with the machine 
which called itself the Republican party 
than had Mr. Cleveland with the so-called 
Democratic party of 1884-1892. In 
strongly Republican states the state Re- 
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publican machine tickets ran tens, scores, 
hundreds of thousands behind Mr. Roose- 
velt; in some of them, Democratic gov- 
ernors were elected by big majorities. In 
strongly Democratic states Mr. Roose- 
velt ran far, far ahead of the Republican 
machine ticket; he carried Missouri, al- 
most carried Maryland. Wherever there 
was the clean-cut opportunity, Roosevelt 
and an independent candidate for gov- 
ernor won upon the ruins of both ma- 
chines. ; 

There is a reason for everything, even 
for political cataclysms, even for the vic- 
tories of those who triumph through 
them. And there is a reason why Mr. 
Parker was overwhelmed and Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected, though both were nomi- 
nally the candidates of machines. 

In every campaign there are three 
kinds of issues, and that of 1904 was not 
an exception. In it we had, as usual, 
false issues, of which politicians are fond 
—the race question, raised by the Demo- 
crats; the money question raised by the 
Republicans. Of these also was the issue 
of corporation campaign contributions 
raised by the Democrats in the last two 
weeks of the struggle and after they had 
failed to get the corporation contribu- 
tions. Then, there were academic issues, 
such as Roosevelt’s methods in Panama, 
raised by the Democrats, and Republican 
allegations that Democratic success 
meant lowering of our rank as a world 
power. Finally, there were the real is- 
sues. 

These were two, intimately, inextrica- 
bly related—the tariff and the trusts. 
- And the people inquired into Roosevelt’s 
position on these two, and, getting re- 
Plies which satisfied them, gave him em- 
phatic orders to “go ahead.” 

What was Mr. Roosevelt’s position on 
the tariff, and what was Mr. Parker’s po- 
sition? Mr. Parker denounced protection 
as robbery. That it may be, but the over- 
whelming mass of Americans do not 
_ think so. They believe that robbers take 
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advantage of the tariff to enrich them- 
selves; but they—even the Democratic 
rank and file—believe that there is some- 
how a fundamental public benefit in pro- 
tection. With an earnestness that does 
credit to their modesty, whether or not it 
does credit to their enlightenment, they 
believe that the wonderful development 
of this country has come not in spite of 
but through the tariff, not because Amer- 
icans have capacity and courage but be- 
cause they have been sheltered from com- 
petition. So, when Mr. Parker assailed 
the protective tariff as fundamentally 
evil, he cuffed the ears of an American 
household god. On the other hand, Mr. 
Roosevelt, though he has probably not 
changed his former belief in free trade, 
recognized that nothing could be more 
fruitless than to fly in the face of fact 
—and the fact is, not the justice and 
beneficence of free trade, but the disbe- 
lief of the American electorate in it. His 
position was, “Let us keep our glorious 
protective tariff system, but let us revise 
robbery out of it. Let me attend to that, 
rather than Judge Parker, for I recog- 
nize that protection has come to stay and 
I will touch it only to improve, only to 
cut away dead branches and to destroy 
pestiferous insects.” And the public, be- 
lieving Mr. Roosevelt a sincere and hon- 
est and effective man, endorsed him there. 


' They replied to him: “You recognize the 


good and condemn the evil in the pro- 
tective tariff. Mr. Parker doesn’t recog- 
nize the good, and says that, if elected, 
he’ll be unable to eradicate the evil. 
Clearly, you are our man.” 

On the only other real issue—and that 
the vital and direct issue—Mr. Roosevelt 
was equally fortunately placed, and Mr. 
Parker equally unfortunately placed. 
Who does not recognize the existence of 
the trust evil? Not even the great trust 
managers themselves deny it. No one, 
not Judge Parker or Mr. Bryan or Mr. 
Watson, had a cleaner, more positive rec- 
ord of speech against the trusts as mon- 
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opolistic than had Mr. Roosevelt. And 
he had not only talked against them; he 
had acted. He had shown that he was 
not afraid of the great Coal Trust ba- 
rons; and he had prosecuted out of ex- 
istence the threatened colossal railroad 
trust; he had established a national bu- 
reau for inquiring into monopoly with a 
view to ending it. His party’s record on 
the trusts was bad; but no worse than the 
Democratic party’s record. The people, 
recognizing that political machinery is 
essentially trust-made and _ trust-con- 
trolled, recognizing that the so-called re- 
organization of the Democratic party 
had put the monopolies once more as 
fully in control of it as they are of the 
Republican machine, went straight past 
party machinery to the man. Even in 
that man’s acts that are most offensive to 
American ideas of sobriety and courtesy 
and peace, even in “Rooseveltism,” they 
saw the outcroppings of an exuberant 
courage and independence. They may 
have been right; they may have been 
wrong. But certain it is that they voted 
in not a party but a man; and that they 
voted in that man because to. their minds 
he was the best available instrument at 
this time for working toward the restora- 
tion of the lost equilibrium between the 
men who labor and the men who direct 
labor. 

In the early part of the campaign, the 
Democrats—with what wisdom the above 
facts | demonstrate—denounced Mr. 
Roosevelt because he had dictated to his 
party his own nomination and his own 
platform! That is, the Democrats tried 
to make political capital out of the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt had under his heel 
his party’s machine which the people ab- 
hor! Intelligent campaigning, that! 

On the other hand, Judge Parker rep- 
resented in the public mind the resump- 
tion of control of the Democratic ma- 
chine by the very elements which had 
brought to naught Mr. Cleveland’s two 
administrations and had precipitated the 
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political lunacy of 1896. The people 
have come to recognize that those ele- 
ments have no politics but the private 
pocket of plutocracy; and Mr. Parker’s 
silences broken by timid and halting and 
belated attacks upon monopoly only con- 
firmed public suspicion of him. Whether 
that suspicion is just or unjust need not 
here be examined; for, we are dealing not 
with what the people ought to believe but 
with what the people have shown that 
they do believe, not with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Parker as they are, but with 
them as the people believe them to be. 
Mr. Parker took color in the public mind 
from his most obvious political intimacies. 
With exuberant joy and energy the over- 
whelming mass of the people, regardless 
of party, rejected him; and such as could 
not bring themselves to accept the only 
practical alternative, Mr. Roosevelt, went 
to Mr. Debs or to Mr. Watson. 

To what extent was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
more than eight millions of votes and Mr. 
Parker’s scant five millions a personal vic- 
tory for Mr. Roosevelt? To what extent 
was it a selection of the less of two un- 
satisfactory alternatives? The question 
is interesting, but unfortunately unan- 
swerable. But if Mr. Roosevelt has it in 
him to fall into the error that his un- 
precedented popular majority means an 
omnibus personal endorsement, there is 
strong temptation in the complexion of 
the returns. In 1892, Mr. Cleveland’s 
triumphant nomination over the machine 
of his own party gave Republicans who 
were angry with the machine of their 
own party an opportunity to make that 
anger most effective and emphatic. Yet 
they either staid at home on election day 
or voted for the Populist Weaver. In 
1904, the Democrats in revolt against 
their party machine found Mr. Roosevelt 
so much nearer to their notion of right 
policy and right performance than dis- 
contented Republicans had found Mr. 
Cleveland that they did not stay at home 
or pause in large numbers upon Mr. Wat- 
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son, a far more attractive public figure 
than Weaver, or upon Mr. Debs, but went 
on to join the standard which Mr. Roose- 
velt had raised above the Republican ma- 
chine humbled and prostrate beneath his 
strenuous be-booted and be-spurred foot. 
The result of the election was no more a 
personal rebuke to Parker than was 1892 
a personal rebuke to Harrison; but there 
was in it, beyond question, a personal 
tribute to Roosevelt, one without parallel 
in our history. Never before had a presi- 
dential candidate so publicly and so 
signally trampled or, which comes to the 
same total, seemed to trample, the ma- 
chine of his party. And his huge vote is 
his reward. 
Ill 


= From the end of the Civil War up to 
and including 1884, there were only four 
“doubtful” states, only four states in 
which the political machines could not, 
with almost absolute certainty, count 
their chickens before the election day 
hatching. These four were New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Indiana. 
And this doubtfulness did not arise from 
the freedom of any large part of the 
voters from blind partizanship, but from 
the equal division of the honest voters, 
with a venal element holding the balance 
of power between them. The so-called in- 
dependence of these states was in reality 
the source of our most deplorable and dif- 
ficult political corruption. 
~ The first real and strong manifesta- 
tions of a popular sense that the regular 
political machinery had outlived its use- 
fulness and its virtue came in 1892. In 
that year Mr. Cleveland—not the Demo- 
cratic party, but Mr. Cleveland—carried 
not only the “doubtful” states by any- 
thing but doubtful majorities, but also 
several stalwart Republican states, while 
several others equally stalwart in their 
Republicanism went for the Populist 
candidate for the Presidency, General 
Weaver, giving him twenty-two votes in 


the electoral college. 
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In 1896, the exhibition of independ- 
ence was even more impressive. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley carried not only the old original 
doubtful states, but also several which in 
1892 had first shown a tendency to inde- 
pendence; also, he carried Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
And Mr. Bryan carried those stalwarts 
in Republicanism, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Washington and the “sage 
brush” states admitted to the Union by 
the Republicans to enlarge their nucleus 
of assured strength. In state after state 
Mr. McKinley carried impregnable Dem- 
ocratic city strongholds, and Mr. Bryan 
carried impregnable Republican rural 
strongholds. 

The election of 1904 shows an impress- 
ive further advance, shows how sharply 
the people are now scrutinizing what lies 
under the political labels they have been 
long accepting as genuine. To-day the 
only “‘sure” states, the only states which 
national political managers can disregard 
in organizing their campaigns are those, 
north and south, which are still domi- 
nated by agriculture. The rule is that 
wherever industrial enterprise—manufac- 
tures and transportation—predominate, 
there the thought and action of the voters . 
are becoming more and more fluant. The 
one exception is Pennsylvania—and even 
there amazing independence must be de- 
veloping when Republican majorities can 
sink to 60,000 and rise to 500,000. 
Throughout the republic, the new issues, 
or, the new phase of the old issue, dem- 
ocracy, is awakening the people; and the 
political machines, with their pretense of 
rivalry in the service of principle and 
their actuality of rivalry in the service of 
plutocracy, are being reduced toward a 
nucleus of unteachable partizans and un- 
principled hacks and corrupt heelers. 

Clearly, if Lincoln was wrong, if all 
the people can be fooled all the time, 
some new devices must be invented by the 
politicians, some new scheme for convinc- 
ing the masses that the division of the 
prosperity which they believe to be man- 
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ufactured at Washington is equable and 
not grossly one-sided. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s stupendous popular 
majority is not the measure of a Demo- 
cratic disaster but the measure of the im- 
patience and anger of the electorate which 
has been slowly rousing to the conditions 
brought about by the concentration of in- 
dustrial power and the application of that 
power to the control of the public ad- 
ministration. The election of Democratic 
governors in such widely separated and 
stalwart Republican states as Massachu- 
setts and Minnesota, the smashing of the 
Republican machine in Wisconsin and of 
the Democratic in Missouri, to take the 
four most significant instances of a phe- 


nomenon seen in many states, shows how . 


small a part the popularity of the Re- 
publican party played in the campaign. 
It was a demonstration of the popularity 
certain to reward any man who assails or 
plausibly pretends to assail the infamous 
coalition between corporate wealth and 
corrupt political machines. It was a dem- 
onstration that henceforth, with increas- 
ing certainty, a public person who suc- 
ceeds in impressing the people with his 
courage and independence will succeed 
not because of or with the assistance of, 
but in spite of, his party label, whatever 
that label may be. This is the real sig- 
nificance of the election, taken as a whole; 
and it is writ sometimes large, again not 
so large, but always legible, upon the elec- 
tion returns of every state. 


IV 


It is not opinion then, but fact, that 
the people have been reorganizing politi- 
cally for twenty years, and that the proc- 
ess of reorganization is not far from 
complete. It only remains for the parties 
to recognize the condition and adjust 
themselves to it. And, while the readjust- 
ment may continue to be more obvious in 
the Democratic party, it will be none the 
less real and drastic in the Republican 
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party. It is not improbable that the Re- 
publican machine, having thus far re- 
ceived benefits larger than its injuries 
from the popular agitations incidental to 
popular political reorganization, may be 
fooled into delaying readjustment or into 
not doing the work drastically enough. 
But there is a chance that the new Con- 
gress, called in special session by Mr. 
Roosevelt immediately after his inaugura- 
tion, will reveal the new, the “Roosevelt- 
ized,” the reorganized and popularized 
Republican party—professing to be un- 
changed, threshing out its conflicts in 
private after the discreet Republican fash- 
ion, but actually in motion in an “about- 
face” away from the party of Aldrich and 
Spooner. 

What of the Democratic party? 

There is only a negligible element of 
prophecy in the statement that it will now 
be reorganized, or, rather, re-reorganized 
into a radical party strongly tinged with 
socialism. And this means the formal dis- 
appearance of the individualism of Jeffer- 
son from our politics and the definite ac- 
ceptance by the overwhelming mass of 
Americans of at least the fundamental 
principle of socialism—the state powerful 
for “the general welfare” at home as well 
as abroad. The Republican party has 
been socialistic, has been an indefatigable 
propagandist of fundamental socialism, 
of governmental policies as ‘advance 
agents of prosperity,” ever since the con- 
clusion of the Civil War. While the Dem- 
ocratic party’s opposition to this social- 
istic tendency has been hardly more than a 
form, perhaps chiefly because it has been 
powerless to put into effect any of its 
avowed policies of individualism, it has 
hitherto acted as a restraining influence 
upon the socialistic tendencies of the Re- 
publican party. That the mass of the 
American people have not approved the 
Democratic opposition to a strongly cen- 
tralized government was in last fall’s elec- 
tion clearly and apparently finally shown 
—for Parker stood for individualism, 
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while Roosevelt stood for the socialistic 
principle of strong centralization. This 
disapproval ought long ago to have been 
suspected, ought not to have been in doubt 
after 1896 when the apparently abrupt 
transformation of the Democratic party 
from individualistic to socialistic—in real- 
ity, its first frank casting aside of its 
never practised professions of individual- 
ism—got for Mr. Bryan 6,502,925 votes, 
or 1,046,007 more votes than had ever 
been cast for a candidate for the presi- 
dency, William McKinley with his 7,206,- 
677 alone excepted—and William McKin- 
ley stood as the “advance agent of pros- 
perity” on socialistic lines, that is, by leg- 
islation. 

In fact, pure individualism has never 


been popular in America, though most of- 


the historians, misled by the talk of poli- 
ticians, say it once was. Even Jefferson, 
the original and most ardent exponent of 
the theory that man must and should look 
only to himself and not to the state for his 
salvation, did not carry out in practice his 
ardent professions. It was by adopting 
Jefferson’s practice as distinguished from 
his theory, by combining with its profes- 
sions of devotion to individualism a prac- 
tice of increasing and extending the power 
and influence of the general government 
that the Democratic party so long held 
the ascendency. And the few successes of 
the Whigs were achieved by advocacy of 
socialistic tariff policies which the Demo- 
cratic party was slow to adopt because it 
was controlled by the slavocracy—and the 
slavocracy could get no “rake-off” from a 
tariff. 

This predominant factor in the old 
Democratic party of ante-bellum days, 
this slavocracy, is analogous to the plutoc- 
racy which has latterly dominated both 
political machines in almost all their rami- 
fications. And the ante-bellum downfall of 
the Democratic party, though ostensibly 
due to its nominal advocacy of states 
tights and a weak central government, 
was in fact due to actual advocacy of a 
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government strongly centralized to main- 
tain and extend the power of the slavoc- 
racy. 

As soon as the event of the war fixed the 
Republican party in power, it proceeded 
to expand the socialistic principle of the 
strongly centralized government. In sea- 
son and out of season, it has vielded to 
and profited by the belief of the people 
that by and through the state comes pros- 
perity—a belief as old among men as the 
state itself and, whether true or false, so 
deeply rooted that it may be said to have 
become instinctive. Most of our “in- 
stincts” are false, are the product of ig- 
norance; this, however, may be an excep- 
tion. 

And what has been the attitude of the 


-Democratic party since the war? Nomi- 


nally individualistic; actually socialistic. 
It was successful, in spite of its profes- 
sions, in 1876, because the people were 
dissatisfied with the corruption of the pub- 
lic administration, not because they were 
dissatisfied with the swift socialistic prog- 
ress. In 1880, when the Democratic party 
came out flat-footed against the protective 
tariff, the most socialistic of the many so- 
cialistic Republican policies, the Republi- 
cans won—this in face of the soreness over 
the Electoral Commission and over un- 
checked corruption at Washington. 

In 1884 we had the first foreshadowing 
of the present situation. The people heart- 
ily approved of all the schemes for making 
them rich and great by means of legisla- 
tion at Washington; but they, that is, 
some of them, had begun to feel that the 
Republican projects resulted in an unjust 
division of the riches and grandeur. And 
the people voted in Mr. Cleveland on a 
platform that refrained from denouncing 
protection and called for a modification of 
it to a form which would not pander to 
plutocracy. Protection and all the other 
socialistic policies are sound, said the peo- 
ple; the only trouble is in the division of 
the prosperity. The Democratic leaders, 
misinterpreting their mandate from the 
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people into an endorsement of Jeffersonian 
individualism, proceeded to proclaim 
themselves as against protection. In 1888 
they were promptly and unceremoniously 
ejected. In 1892, they came in again— 
but how? 

Republican advocacy of socialism—for, 
what is the gospel of the state as the 
source of prosperity, if it is not socialism ? 
—had produced in Republican ranks a 
large body of enthusiasts who said: ‘“‘Our 
party is right as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. We should get 
more prosperity from Washington—more 
public improvements, more money, more 
tariffs, more paternalism, more pensions, 
more public administration of the great 
corporations controlling the necessities of 
the people. Also, our party has fallen into 
the pernicious habit of giving two dollars 
to the plutocrats whenever it gives the peo- 
ple one; the people should get three and 
the plutocrats none at all.” Hence the 
enormous Populist secession from the Re- 
publican party and the election of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892. 

And now the full significance of 1896 
appears. There had arisen Democratic 
leaders of the type of Mr. Bryan, converts 
to the Republican avowed policy of ‘“‘con- 
servative” state socialism carefully dis- 
guised as the policy of “do,” for socialism 
is not a word for a politician to use except 
in denunciation. These new-school Dem- 
ocrats struck hands with the seceding rad- 
ical wing of the Republican party. But 
the coalition failed for a variety of rea- 
sons, all of them taking color from the 
great central reason—that the Demo- 
cratic-Populist programme proposed to 
“go too far,” while the revised Republican 
programme proposed to make still further 
extensions of the long-established Repub- 
lican practice of socialism without “going 
too far” all at once. The people decided 
to give the Republicans a chance. 

That the Republicans have in large 
Measures redeemed their promises and 
have made still further concessions to the 
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growing socialistic spirit, the events of 
the last eight years bear witness. And the 
climax has come in Mr. ‘Roosevelt. Not 
since Andrew Jackson have we had a Pres- 
ident who has gone so far as he toward 
the socialist ideal of a chief of state; and 
never before have such floods of money 
poured from the public treasury to shower 
“prosperity” upon the people; and never 
before have there been so many schemes 
evolved at the White House for increasing 
state supervision, interference, assistance, 
in matters which individualists call pri- 
vate. 

In the light of these facts of our his- . 
tory, in the light of this unbroken record 
of popular faith in the national capital as 
the fountain of national prosperity, how 
colossal appears the blunder of the late 
“reorganizers” of the Democratic party. 
Mrs. Partington, after the waves with her 
broom, was not more fatuous than these 
estimable gentlemen, wielding the broom 
of individualism against the socialistic 
tidal wave. 

And the inevitable logic of the situation 
is a radical-socialist Democratic party to 
join issue with the conservative-socialist 
Republican party. That is, “Bryanism” 
without free silver against ‘“‘Rooseveltism” 
without bluster. 

Both these parties agree: 

First, that there should be a strong cen- 
tral government, strongly interesting it- 
self in the welfare of the people. 

Second, that this strong government 
should be so administered as to provide 
employment for capital and labor. 

Third, that this strong government 
should provide money to the people—gold 
and silver and paper. 

Fourth, that it should be a direct em- 
ployer of the people by undertaking vast 
public improvements. 

Fifth, that it shall interfere between la- 
bor and capital, between employer and 
employe, whenever the “general welfare” 
suggests interference. 

Upon what do these parties disagree? 
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At not a single point upon a matter of 
principle, since both offer the state as the 
source of salvation. They differ only upon 
the application of the principle. The con- 
servative socialists say that the wise way 
to make the people prosperous is by pro- 
tecting manufacturers so that they can af- 
ford to pay high wages, and by protect- 
ing small manufacturers against undue 
aggressiveness of large manufacturers by 
anti-trust and freight rate laws, etc. That 
is, it advocates the distribution of pros- 
perity chiefly—for, vast public works 
must be excepted—by private hands, un- 
der government supervision and control, 
just as it advocates the distribution of pa- 
per as money by private hands under gov- 
ernment supervision, instead of direct is- 
sue by the government. 

The radical socialists say, “Why not 
the direct distribution of prosperity? Let 
the government own and control all the 
gredt public utilities and all the depart- 
ments of production that concern necessi- 
ties of life. Let the government issue pa- 
per money whenever such issues are in its 
judgment wise, instead of letting the 
bankers issue it when they think an issue 
expedient. Let the government gradually, 
but speedily, become the chief direct pro- 
vider not only of employment for capital 
but also of employment for labor. Instead 
of bottling the sunshine of prosperity and 
giving the bottles to plutocrats to distrib- 
ute, let the government turn the sun full 
and direct upon the people!” 

The people, except a handful of theo- 
retical individualists, want at Washington 
a strong central government directed by a 
strong man, wise enough to project poli- 
cies of prosperity and honest enough to 
compel a “square divide.” 
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“Under which king?” Every American 
must take his choice. For whatever may 
be his private views in political action he 
can be effective only as a direct socialist 
or as an indirect socialist. The quarter of 
a century of diligent education of the pop- 
ular instinct for socialism has borne its 
legitimate, its inevitable fruit. Individ- 
ualism may have its turn some day; but 
that is a speculation. We are established 
and in full motion in the highroad of so- 
cialism ; and the two chauffeurs, disputing 
for control of the motor, are disputing 
only as to how far and how fast we should 


go. 


We now see that there was a mistake in 
the identification of the corpus under in- 
quest. It is not the Democratic party, not 
the Democratic machine, but the pluto- 
cratic political machine which bears the 
labels of both parties. And we further see 
that the corpus is not a corpse at all but a 
still living though grievously battered 
thing, like to die, but not immediately, 
not until it has done much formidable 
staggering about and indulged in many a 
terrifying convulsion. But die it must, 
and pass utterly away, as did the aris- 
tocracy of Jefferson’s time, the bankoc- 
racy of Jackson’s time, the slavocracy of 
Lincoln’s time. 

* It may be that Mr. Roosevelt will not 
have the opportunity to administer the 
death-stroke. Again, it may be that he 
will have the opportunity but will fail to 
see it or to dare it. But if not he, then an- 
other. For Bryans and La Follettes and 
Folks and M’Calls and Douglases are in 
the political horizon “thick as autumnal 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa,” 
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UST when the Interurban Traction 
J Company thought the successful cul- 
mination of its plans in sight it woke 
up to the fact that there had been a mis- 
calculation or an oversight somewhere. It 
had the absolute or prospective control of 
all the principal lines embraced in its elab- 
orate scheme of connecting various towns 
and cities by trolley, which means that it 
had bought a good deal of the necessary 
stock and had options on most of the rest ; 
but there was one insignificant little road 
that it had left to the last. This road had 
been a losing venture from its inception, 
and its stock was quoted far below par, 
with no buyers. As a matter of business 
policy, the more successful roads should 
be secured first, for the moment the secret 
was out their stocks would soar. They 
represented the larger investments, and 
their stockholders could hold on, if they 
saw the advisability of it, without mak- 
ing any financial sacrifice; they were in 
a position to “hold up” the new company 
in the most approved modern style. But 
the Bington road was weak and unprofit- 
able, valuable only as a connecting link in 
the chain. 
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“Of course,” said Colonel Babington, 
who was at the head of the new venture, 
‘‘we’re sure to be held up somewhere on 
the line, and these people can hold us up 
for less than any of the others. They 
haven’t much as a basis for a hold-up, 
and they can’t afford to go on losing 
money. We can buy their road cheap the 
first thing, but the discovery of the pur- 
chase will give our plans away and add 
a million dollars to the cost of carrying 
them out. Any fool would know that we 
were not buying that road for itself alone. 
Why, the mere rumor that negotiations 
were opened would add fifty or a hundred 
per cent. to the value of the other stocks 
we want. We can’t afford to even wink at 
that road until we get control of the 
others.” 

So they went about their work very se- 
cretly, hoping so to conceal their design 
that they would be able to get the last 
link at the bedrock price; but, when the 
time came, entirely unexpected difficulties 
were encountered. The stockholders might 
have been tractable enough, but the stock- 
holders had been fooled themselves. 

‘Why, there was a young fellow here 
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last week,” they explained, ‘‘and he got 
a sixty-day option on enough stock to 
control the road.” 

“Who was he?” asked the startled Col- 
onel Babington. 

“His name is Horace Lake,” they told 
him. 


“Tl have to look Horace up,” re- 
marked the Colonel thoughtfully. 

Meanwhile, Horace was congratulating 
himself on having done a good stroke of 
business, and further amusing himself by 
figuring his possible profit. 

“I’ve been looking for just such a 
chance as this,”’ he told Dave Murray, the 
insurance man. 

“Have you got the money to carry it 
through?”’ asked the practical Murray. 

“T had enough to put up a small for- 
feit to bind the option and convince them 
that I mean business, and I don’t need any 
more,” returned Lake. 

“Once in a great while,” said Murray, 
“a man makes a good lot of money on a 
bluff, but even then he usually has some 
backing. It takes money to make money, 
as a general rule. You will find that most 
successful men, even those who are noted 
for their nervy financiering, got the basis 
of their fortunes by hard work and rigid 
ecoiomy. Wind may be helpful, but it 
makes a poor foundation.” 

“This is one of the times when it is 
about all that is necessary,” laughed 
Lake. ‘‘I got a little inside information 
about the Interurban Traction Com- 
pany’s plans in time to secure an option 
on one link in its chain of roads, and it 
has simply got to do business with me be- 
fore it can make its line complete. For 
$20,000, paid any time within sixty days, 
I can control the blooming little line, and 
the option to buy at that price is going 
to cost the traction company just $25,- 
000, which will be clear profit for me.” 

“It sounds nice,” admitted Murray, 
“but, if I were in your place, I’d feel a 
good deal better if I had the money to 
make good. If they don’t buy, you lose 
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your forfeit, which represents every cent 
you could scrape up.” 

“They will buy,” asserted Lake, con- 
fidently. 

“They may think it cheaper to paral- 
lel your line,” suggested Murray. 

“Y’m not worrying,” returned Lake. 
“Pm just waiting for them to come and 
see me, and they’ll come.” 

Lake’s prophecy proved correct. They 
came—at least Colonel Babington came, 
he being the active manager of the com- 
pany’s affairs. But Colonel Babington 
first took the precaution to learn all that 
he could of Horace Lake’s financial stand- 
ing and resources. This convinced him 
that it was what he termed a “hold-up,” 
but, even so, it was better to pay a rea- 
sonable bonus than to have a fight. 

“We will give you,” said Colonel Bab- 
ington, “‘a thousand dollars for your op- 
tion on the majority stock of the Bington 
road.” 

“The price,” replied Lake, “is $25,- 
000.” 

“My dear young man,” exclaimed the 
Colonel, when he had recovered his breath, 
“you ought to see a specialist in mental 
disorders. You are clearly not right in 
your mind.” 

“The price,” repeated Lake, “is $25,- 
000 now, and, if I am put to any trouble 
or annoyance in the matter, the price will 

u Red 

“A bluff,” said the Colonel, “is of use 
only when the opposing party does not 
know it is a bluff. We happen to know it. 
You haven’t the money to buy that road, 
and you can’t get it.” 

“You speak with extraordinary cer- 
tainty,” returned Lake, with dignified sar- 
casm. 

“The road,” asserted the Colonel, ‘“‘is 
valuable only to us, and we can parallel 
it, if necessary. No conservative capital- 
ist is going to advance you the money to 
buy it in the face of such a risk as that, 
so we have only to wait until your option 
expires to get it from the men who now 
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own it, and I may add that we have 
taken a second option at a slightly higher 
price. Therefore, your only chance to get 
out of the deal with a profit is to let us 
acquire the road under the first option at 
something less than the second option 
price. To avoid any unnecessary delay, 
we might be willing to pay you a bonus 
of $2,000.” ; 

“The price,” said Lake, “is now $26,- 
000.” 

“Sixty days—less than fifty now, as a 
matter of fact—is not such a long time,” 
remarked the Colonel. ‘We will wait.” 

Lake told Murray later that he “had 
them in a corner,” but Murray was in- 
clined to be doubtful ; fighting real money 
with wind, he said, was always a risky un- 
dertaking, and the Interurban Traction 
Company had plenty of real money. Lake, 
however, being in the “bluffing” line him- 
self, was inclined to think all others were 
doing business on the same basis, and he 
confidently expected the Colonel to re- 
turn in a few days. But the Colonel came 
not. Then Lake made another trip to 
Bington, to look the ground over, and he 
was disturbed to find that the Colonel had 
been sounding the people on a proposition 
to put a line through the town on an- 
other street. This was only a tentative 
plan, to be adopted in case of failure to 
get the existing line, but it showed that 
the company was not disposed to be held 
up without a fight. Fortunately, the peo- 
ple did not take kindly to the idea. The 
principal shops were on the line of the 
trolley now, and the proprietors did not 
wish to have travel diverted to another 
street. 

Lake devoted several days to mission- 
ary work in Bington, pointing out the 
great depreciation of property that would 
follow such a move, and he finally left 
with a feeling that the company would 
have an extremely difficult time getting 
the necessary legislation from the town 
officials. Still, he was not entirely at ease, 
for officials are sometimes “induced” to act 
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contrary to the wishes of the people they 
are supposed to represent. But he be- 
lieved he had made the situation such 
that Babington would come back to him. 
Surely, it would be cheaper to deal with 
him than to buy an entire town board. 

Thirty of the sixty days slipped away, 
and Lake was really anxious. The Inter- 
urban Traction Company could not be a 
success without a connecting link between 
the two main stretches of its line, and 
Lake had not believed that it would dare 
to proceed with its plans until this was 
assured. Consequently, he had expected 
all work to stop, pending negotiations 
with him. But work did not stop. There 
were two or three trifling gaps at other 
places, and the company was laying the 
rails to bridge them, in addition to im- 
proving the roadbed of the lines it had 
bought. It even began to build a half- 
mile of track to reach one terminus of his 
little road. Clearly, there was no antici- 
pation of trouble in ultimately beating 
him. 

“It’s my lack of money,” he solilo- 
quized. “I’ve got the basis of a good 
thing, if I only had the money to make it 
good, but I haven’t, and they know it. 
Murray was right.” 

His thoughts being thus turned to 
Murray, he went to sce him, in the faint 
hope that he might interest him in the 
plan. Murray had money to invest. But 
Murray deemed the risk too great in this 
instance. 

“They can beat you,” said Murray. 
“They have unlimited resources, and 
they’ll certainly get through Bington on 
another street, if you persist in making 
your terms too stiff. Very likely, they 
would have given you $8,000 or even 
possibly $5,000 for your option when 
they first came to you, and they may do it 
now.” 

“T tell you, it’s a good thing,” insisted 
Lake. 

“Tf it’s really as good a thing as you 
think it is,” said Murray, “you will have 
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no difficulty in getting somebody with 
money to take it off your hands at a good 
margin of profit to you, but I can’t see 
it.” 

In this emergency, Lake recalled a man 
of considerable wealth who had known 
him as a boy and had taken quite an in- 
terest in him. It was humiliating not to 
be able to put the scheme through him- 
self, after all his planning and confident 
talk, but it was better to turn it over to 
some one else than to fail entirely. So he 
went to see Andrew Belden. 

“There is a remote chance of success,” 
declared Belden, “but I would not care 
to risk $20,000 on it.” 

“The company can’t get through 
Bington, except on that franchise,” in- 
sisted Lake. 

“That may be so,” admitted Belden, 
‘but I have learned not to be too confident 
in forecasting the action of public officials 
and corporations. The company could 
make a strong point by threatening to 
cut out Bington entirely and carry its 
line to one side of it.” 

“That would make a loop in their road 
that would be costly in building and in 
the delays it would occasion,” argued 
Lake. “They can’t make any circuits, if 
they are to do the business.” 

“Nevertheless,” returned Belden, “their 
actions show that they are very sure of 
their ground.” 

“Simply because I haven’t the ready 
cash,” said Lake, bitterly. ‘Will you 
loan it to me, Mr. Belden? If you won’t 
go into the deal yourself, will you loan 
me the money to put it through? I’ll give 
you the stock as security, and I think 
you know me well enough to know that 
Vl repay every cent of it as rapidly as 

ible.” 

“My dear Horace,” exclaimed Belden, 
with frank friendliness, “I haven’t the 
least doubt of your integrity, but I have 
very serious doubts of your ability to re- 
pay any such sum, and it is more than I 
care to lose. You never have had a thou- 
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sand dollars at one time in your life, and 
I may say, without intending to be un- 
kind, that it isn’t likely you ever will. 
As for the security, it’s value depends en- 
tirely on the success of your plans: if you 
fail, it won’t be worth ten cents. Now, if 
you had any real security, upon which I 
could realize in case anything happened 
to you, I would cheerfully let you have 
the money for as long a time as you 
wished. Although your plan does not ap- 
peal to me, I am sincerely anxious to be 
of assistance to you so far as possible, but 
I can’t make you a gift of $20,000. Con- 
vince me that it will be repaid ultimately 
—no matter in how long a time—and I 
will let you have it.” 

Lake departed, discouraged. He had 
no security of any sort to offer, and had 
only asked for the loan as a desperate last 
resort, without the slightest expectation 
that he would get it. The company, he 
decided, had beaten him, just because no 
one else was clearheaded enough to see 
the opportunity, and he might as well 
get what little profit he could while there 
was still time. With this object in view, 
he went to see the Colonel. 

“I have decided,” he said, “to let you 
have the road for a bonus of $5,000.” 

“That is very kind of you,” returned 
the Colonel, “but we can get it cheaper. 
You see,” he explained, with the disagree- 
able frankness of one who-thinks he holds 
the winning hand, “the minority stock- 
holders were a little disgruntled when they 
learned of your deal—thought they had 
been left out.in the cold—and they were 
ready to make very favorable terms with 
us. As we have a second option on the 
majority stock, at a somewhat higher fig- 
ure, we have only to wait until your op- 
tion expires and then take the little we 
need to give us control.” 

“Tl let you have my option for the 
$2,000 you offered a month ago,” said 
Lake, desperately. 

“It’s not worth that to us now.” 

“One thousand dollars.” 
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Colonel, still pleasantly, “‘we men of some 
experience and standing in the business 
world don’t like to have half-baked finan- 
ciers interfering with our plans, and we 
aim to discourage them as effectually as 
possible whenever possible.” Then, with a 
sudden change of tone: ‘“‘We won’t give 
you a damn cent for your option. You 
were too greedy.” 

“Of course, you men of money and 
high finance are not greedy at all,” re- 
torted Lake, sarcastically. 

Lake was too depressed to see it at the 
moment, but later it began to dawn.on 
him that the Colonel, usually astute, had 
made a grievous mistake. In his anxiety 
to impress upon the young man the fu- 
tility of his avaricious schemes, in the 
face of such wise and resourceful oppo- 
sition, he had mentioned the fact that the 
minority stock had been brought within 
their reach. Had they already bought it, 
or had they only secured options on it? 
If already purchased, the purchase price 
would prove a dead loss, unless they were 
able to get enough more to secure con- 
trol. To parallel the road would be to 
kill a company in which they were finan- 
cially interested, in addition to incurring 
the considerable expense necessary for a 
new connecting link. 

Lake went to Bington that afternoon, 
and returned the following morning. The 
game was his, if he could raise the money ; 
they had bought most of the minority 
stock outright, being unable to get op- 
tions on it. He was sure of victory now, 
if he could raise the money. He no longer 
wished to turn the deal over to any one 
else on any terms: he wished to carry it 
to the conclusion himself. But the money, 
the money! 

He tried Belden again, but Belden still 
considered the security utterly inadequate 
for a loan of $20,000. In truth, although 
Belden considered the outlook a little 
more promising now, he doubted the 
young man’s ability to handle such a deal, 
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and it would take very little to upset all 
calculations. The company’s investment 
was not sufficient to prevent the abandon- 
ment of the road in some very possible 
circumstances, although it was ample evi- 
dence of a present plan to use it. Murray 
took the same view. 

“Tt begins to look like a good specula- 
tion,” said Murray, “but I haven’t that 
much money to invest in it, and I never 
was much of a speculator, anyway. I 
have discovered that, as a general thing, 
when the possible profit begins to climb 
very much over the legal rate of interest, 
the probability of loss increases with it. 
However, if you want to take the risk, 
that’s your affair, provided you have the 
money.” 

“But I haven’t,” complained Lake; 
‘that’s the trouble.” 

“Too bad you’re not carrying enough 
insurance to be of some use,” remarked 
Murray. 

“What good would that do?” asked 
Lake. 

“Why, then you’d only have to con- 
vince your wife that you have a safe in- 
vestment, and it’s always easier to con- 
vince your wife than it is to convince some 
cold-blooded capitalist. Insurance ranks 
high as security, but of course the bene- 
ficiary has to consent to its use.” 

“T never had thought of insurance as a 
factor in financiering,” said Lake. “I had 
regarded it more as a family matter.” 

“It plays an important part in the busi- 
ness world,” explained Murray, “‘and it 
might even play a part in speculation. 
There is partnership insurance, you 
know.” 

“I may have heard of it, but I never 
gave it any consideration.” 

“It’s not a speculation, but a business 
precaution,” said Murray. ‘The part- 
ners are insured in favor of the firm. If 
one of them dies, it gives the firm the 
ready cash to buy his interest from the 
widow, without infringing on the business 
capital. Partnership insurance may some- 
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times prevent a failure; it may prevent 
several. Many interests may depend tem- 
porarily upon the operations of one man, 
and his sudden death might spell ruin for 
a number of people, unless they were pro- 
tected by insurance. The policy is play- 
ing a more important part in the business 
world every day. ‘There are lots of 
strange things that can be done when you 
fully understand it.” 

“But that doesn’t help me,” asserted 
Lake, impatiently. 

“No,” returned Murray, “I don’t see 
how insurance could help you just now, 
unless you were to die. A policy won’t be 
accepted as security for a sum in excess 
of the premiums paid, for you might de- 
fault.” 

“I’m not the kind of a man who dies to 
win,” said Lake, rather sharply. 

“Of course not,” replied Murray. “I 
was merely considering the financial pos- 
sibilities of policies.” All insurance ques- 
tions being of absorbing interest to Mur- 
ray, he straightway forgot all about 
Lake’s predicament, and busied his mind 
with his own speculations. “There is so 
much that can be done with insurance,” 
he went on, “but I guess it’s just as well 
the public doesn’t know it all. Do you re- 
member the case of Rankin, the banker 
who committed suicide?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, Rankin couldn’t have done any- 
thing with our company, because the ele- 
ment of premeditation is assumed if death 
by suicide occurs within two years from 
the time the policy is issued. After that 
the manner of death cuts no figure, for 
the courts have held that an insurance 
company takes a risk on the mind as well 
as the body of a policy-holder, and, any- 
way, competition has cut out the old sui- 
cide restrictions. But there are companies 
that issue policies incontestable after the 
date of issue. Suppose Rankin, when he 
found his affairs in such shape that he no 
longer dared to face the world, had gone 
to one or more of these companies. A 
hundred thousand dollars—very likely 
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less—would have protected his bank and 
provided for his family. He had already 
decided to kill himself, for his operations 
had been such that he could not hope to 
escape the penitentiary when discovery 
came, but he was ostensibly still a prosper- 
ousman. Many men of his standing insure 
themselves for extraordinarily large sums, 
to legitimately protect their business in- 
terests as well as their families. Not so 
very long ago we issued a paid-up policy 
for $50,000 on the life of one man, who 
died within three years, and we thought 
nothing of it. He was taking a risk on his 
own life then, for he thought he was going 
to live long enough to make a paid-up 
policy cheaper than the aggregate of an- 
nual payments, whereas there would have 
been a saving to his estate of a good many 
thousands of dollars if he had followed 
the other plan. However, that has noth- 
ing to do with this case: I mention it only 
to show that a man of Rankin’s apparent 
standing could have got insurance to any 
amount without creating comment. And, 
with an incontestable-after-date-of-issue 
policy, he could have protected his busi- 
ness associates and his family by the very 
culmination of his overwhelming disgrace. 
Why, a defaulter may use part of his 
stolen money in this way to provide for 
his family when the moment of discovery 
and death shall come, or a dishonest busi- 
ness man, facing ruin, may use his cred- 
itors’ money to make such provision, for 
insurance money is something sacred that 
may not be reached like the rest of an es- 
tate. Oh, there are great dramatic possi- 
bilities in this business, Lake: tragedies 
and comedies and dramas of which the 
public knows nothing.” 

“How does that help me?” demanded 
Lake gloomily, and the question brought 
Murray back to the realities of the mo- 
ment. 

“It doesn’t help you,” Murray replied, 
“but it’s an intensely interesting subject 
to one who gives it a little time and 
thought.” 

Yet it did help Lake, although not at 
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that moment. It was a new field, and 
Lake liked to explore new fields. A nov- 
elty that taxed his ingenuity appealed to 
him especially. True, he had enough to 
occupy his mind without entering upon 
idle speculation, but, when every other 
avenue to success seemed closed, his 
thoughts would revert to insurance. 

“If it holds out such opportunities for 
others, why not for me?” he asked. “If 
others have entirely overlooked the possi- 
bilities, why may not I be doing the same 
thing?” 

He met the Colonel on the street occa- 
sionally, and the way the Colonel smiled 
at him was maddening. There could be no 
doubt that the Colonel considered the 
game won, but he was not a man to take 
chances: he had Lake watched, and the 
latter’s every move was reported to him. 
Even when Lake made another trip to 
Bington and endeavored to arrange 4 
shrewd deal with some of the majority 
stockholders, the Colonel promptly heard 
of it. 

“Accept my notes in payment for the 
stock,” Lake urged on that occasion, “and 
I'll let you in on the profits of the deal. 
The traction company has got to get this 
road, but you can’t hold it up for a big 
price, because you were foolish enough to 
give it a second option. I can do it, how- 
ever. Let me have the stock, and you can 
divide up among yourselves half of all I 
get in excess of the option price. My 
notes will be paid, and you will have a 
bonus of $12,000 or $15,000.” 

But the stockholders were conservative 
and cautious men, and the very fact that 
Lake could not command the money that 
he needed made them suspicious. As mat- 
ters stood, they were sure of getting out 
of a losing venture with a small profit— 
at least, so it seemed to them—and they 
preferred that to the risk of losing every- 
thing in an effort to secure a larger profit. 
Furthermore, they were now on the side 
of the Colonel, for his option was at a 
larger price. And the Colonel was very 
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confident—so confident that work was be- 
ing rushed on details that would prove 
valueless without the Bington road. This 
was what made Lake desperately angry; 
it was humiliating to be treated as a help- 
less weakling. 

As valuable time passed, his mind re- 
verted again to the insurance field. His 
opportunity—the opportunity of a life- 
time—was almost lost. The Colonel, wish- 
ing to lose no time, had arranged for a 
meeting with certain of the majority 
stockholders the day the first option ex- 
pired. The option expired at noon, and 
the Colonel would be ready to take over 
what stock he needed at one minute after 
the noon hour. This would not be very 
much, in view of the minority stock he al- 
ready held, but the sanguine stockholders 
did not know this: they expected him to 
take all of it. 

“Some of them are going to find they’re 
tricked, just as I am,” Lake grumbled. 
“Tf I could only convince Belden of the 
ultimate absolute security of a loan! He 
wants to help me; he’s ready to be con- 
vinced ; but—” 

People passing saw this moody, de- 
pressed young man stop short in the 
street and his eyes light with sudden hope. 

“By thunder!” he exclaimed. “Of 
course, I can protect him against unfor- 
seen disaster, if he has confidence in my 
integrity !” 

He was almost jubilant when he entered 
Belden’s office. 

“Got the money?” asked Belden. 

“No; but I know how to get it,” re- 
plied Lake. ‘‘You believe in my honesty, 
don’t you?” 

“Implicitly.” 

“You merely doubt my ability ?” 

“Your financial ability,” explained 
Belden. ‘You will do what you agree to 


.do—if you can. I have no earthly doubt 


of your willingness, even anxiety, to re- 
pay every obligation you may incur, but, 
added to other risks, there is the possi- 
bility of accident.” 
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“If I eliminate that?” 
“You may have the money.” 

“On long time?” 

“The time and the terms are imma- 
terial.” 

“Ill come for it later,” announced 
Lake, and he departed, leaving Belden 
puzzled and curious. 

Once outside, Lake stopped to do a lit- 
tle mental figuring before taking up the 
other details of his plan. 

“I advanced $500 to bind the option,” 
he reflected. “That leaves $19,500 neces- 
sary to put the deal through. Twenty 
thousand from Belden will give me just 
the margin I need.” 

Murray was as much puzzled and sur- 
prised by the change in the man as Bel- 
den had been, and Murray, like Belden, 
was anxious to help him in any reasonably 
safe way. 

“Am I good for $500 for thirty days, 
if I give you my positive assurance that 
T know exactly how I am going to pay it 
in that time?”’ asked Lake. 

“Why, yes,” replied Murray. ‘On 
short-time figuring you’re a pretty safe 
man.” 

“Draw me a check for it, and I’ll give 
you my thirty-day note,” said Lake, “and 
my verbal assurance that it’s a cinch.” 

Murray noted the confidence of Lake’s 
tone and manner, and drew the check. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
he asked. 

“Pay a life insurance premium,” 
laughed Lake. “Give me an application 
blank and round up a medical examiner. 
I want a twenty-year endowment policy 
for $20,000, and I want it put through 
like a limited express that’s trying to 
make up time.” 

“I suppose you know what you’re do- 
ing,” said Murray, doubtfully. 

“You bet I do.” 

“Oh, very well,” remarked Murray. “I 
don’t see how I can refuse business for 
the company, even if I stand to lose.” 

“You won’t lose,” declared Lake, with 
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joyous enthusiasm. “I’m going to show 
you a new trick in the line of insurance 
financiering.” 

After that, Lake haunted Murray’s of- 
fice, and grew daily more anxious. He 
was a good risk, but certain formalities 
were necessary, and these took time, al- 
though Murray did his utmost to shorten 
the routine. Lake’s nervousness in- 
creased; he had Murray telegraph the 
home office; he grew haggard, for he had 
not counted on this delay; but finally, in 
the moment of almost utter despair, the 
policy was delivered to him. Ten minutes 
later he was in Belden’s office. 

“I want $20,000 at four per cent., 
payable at the rate of $1,000 a year, with 
interest !” he cried. ‘‘I’ll pay it, to a cer- 
tainty, within sixty days, but I’m trying 
to make it look more reasonable, to sat- 
isfy you. You believe I can pay $1,000 
a year, don’t you?” 

“Tf you live.” 

“If I don’t,” exclaimed Lake, “there 
is insurance for $20,000 in your favor,” 
and he banged the policy down on the 
desk in front of the astonished Belden. 
“You can trust me to take care of the 
premiums, can’t you?” 

“You’re integrity I never doubted,” 
replied Belden, “and that obligation 
should be within your means.” 

“My rule of life shall be: the premiums 
first, the payments on the note next,” de- 
clared Lake. “If I fall behind in the lat- 
ter, the security will still be good. I only 
ask that anything in excess of what may 
be due you, in case of my death, shall go 
to my wife, and that she shall be made the 
sole beneficiary the moment you are paid. 
But, for the love of heaven! hurry!” 

Instead of hurrying, Belden leaned 
back in his chair and looked at the young 
man with bewildered admiration. 

“Such ingenuity,” he said at last, 
“ought not to go unrewarded. As a strict 
business proposition, your plan would 
hardly find favor with a conservative 
banker, but, as a matter of friendship 
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and confidence—” He reached for his 
check-book. ‘Such a head as yours is 
worth a risk,” he added a moment later. 

Lake reached the office of the Bington 
road at 11:30 on the day his option ex- 
pired. The Colonel was already there, 
waiting. So were some of the majority 
stockholders. The Colonel was confident 
and unusually loquacious. 

“Now that the matter is practically 
settled,” he remarked, with the cheerful 
frankness of a man who has won, “I may 
admit that the young man had us up a 
tree. He succeeded in putting the other 
route through Bington practically be- 
yond our reach, and forced us to take the 
risk of doing business with the minority 
stockholders at a possible dead loss. But 
we knew he didn’t have the money, so we 
went ahead with,our plans and our work. 
A little ready cash—” 
~ It was then that Lake entered and de- 
posited a sfaql] satchel on the long table. 

“T will take the stock under my op- 
tion,” he amfmfounced briefly to such of 
~ the majority stockholders as were present. 
*T think I have got all that I need, with 
the exception of what is represented by 
you gentlemen. It has been a pretty busy 
morning for me.” He emptied the stock 
certificates already acquired and some 
bundles of banknotes on the table. ‘‘Colo- 
nel,” he said, with a joyous and triumph- 
ant laugh, ‘“‘you’d better sit up and begin 
to take notice.” 

The Colonel’s attitude and air of easy 
confidence already had changed, and his 
look of amazement and dismay was al- 
most laughable. 

“Quick, gentlemen,” cautioned Lake, 
with a glance at the clock. “I’ve tendered 
the money in time, but I’ll feel a little 
more comfortable when I have the rest of 
the needed stock.” 

Like one in a dream, the Colonel leaned 
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over the table and watched the transac- 
tion. 

*“Do—do you want to sell some of that 
stock?”’ he asked at last. 

“No,” replied Lake; “I don’t want to 
sell some of it; I want to sell all of it.” 

“We don’t need all of it,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Well, Pll tell you what I'll do,” re- 
turned Lake, magnanimously. “I'll sell 
you all or any part of it for $50,000.” 

“On the basis of $50,000 for your en- 
tire holdings?” asked the Colonel. 

“No; at the set price of $50,000 for 
whatever you take.” . 

“Too much,” said the Colonel. 

“As you please,” said Lake, carelessly. 
“The price of the control of the Bington 
road goes up $1,000 a day. It’s dirt 
cheap at $50,000 now, but, of course, if 
you don’t need it, Colonel, the bargain 
price doesn’t interest you.” 

The Colonel did need it; in fact, the 
company, in its sublime confidence, had 
put itself in a position where failure to 
get it meant a considerable loss. 

“On second thought,” remarked Lake, 
“Tl have to add $1,000 to compensate 
me for the indignity of being called a 
half-baked financier. Do you remember 
that, Colonel?” 

“We'll take it, said the Colonel, re- 
signedly. Then he added reflectively: 
‘*You’ve made a pretty good thing out of 
this, Lake.” 

“Fair, fair,” replied Lake. “After I’ve 
repaid the $20,500 that I borrowed, I’ll 
have $30,500 left, not to mention an in- 
surance policy for $20,000 in favor of 
my wife, with the first premium paid. 
You ought to study the insurance ques- 
tion, Colonel. There are wonderful finan- 
cial possibilities in it, and some day per- 
haps you will wake up to the fact that in- 
surance beat you in this deal.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FAIRPORT ART MUSEUM 


FTER the war was over, the Middle 
West addressed itself to Culture. Per- 
haps the husbands and brothers and 

fathers might still be busy making money; 
but the women of the West, whose ener- 
gies and emotions had been mightily 
roused, found life a little tame when there 
were no more sanitary commissions, no 
more great fairs or little fairs for the sol- 
diers, no more intense emotions over print- 
ed sheets. Then it was that the Woman’s 
Club lifted a modest finger at the passing 
car of progress and unobtrusively board- 
ed it. Fairport was conservative, as al- 
ways, but she had no mind to be left be- 
hind in the march of feminine fashion. 
She did not rush to extremes, but she had 
women’s clubs in 1881. 

Naturally, the women’s clubs were 
deeply stirred by the first great world’s 
fair in America. But the whole West was 
moved. It turned to art with a joyous 
ardor, the excited happiness of a child 
that finds a new beauty in the world. 

Of course, Fairport went to Phila- 
delphia ; and Fairport was converted. It 
followed at once that the women’s clubs 
of the place should serve most zealously 
at the altar; and nothing could be more 
inevitable than that in course of time 
there should be a concrete manifestation 
of zeal. Hence the memorable Art Mu- 
seum. 

The art collection would give the spec- 
tators shivers to-day, but it excited only 
happy complacency then. The mood of 
the hour was not critical. ‘The homes of 


the Fairport gentry held innumerable oil 
copies of the great masters of different de- 
grees of atrocity, which they loaned se- 
cure of welcome; with them came family 
treasures and the gems of accomplished 
amateurs who painted flowers or china 
cups, or of rising young artists who had 
not as yet risen beyond the circle of trust- 
ing friends in the town. In general, the 
donors’ expectation of gratitude was jus- 
tified, but even so early as 1881 there 
were limits to artistic credulity; and some 
offerings drove the club president, Miss 
Claudia Loraine, and the club secretary, 
Miss Emma Hopkins, to “the coal hole.” 
This was a wee closet under the stairs, 
where the coal scuttles were ranged. As 
there was no private office (only a wire 
cage), when Miss Hopkins felt the need 
of frank speech she signaled Claudia to 
the coal hole. 

She was closeted with her thus on the 
morning of the second day. The subject 
of the conference was the last assault on 
the nerves of the committee, perpetrated 
by the Miller twins—not in person but 
with their china. The china itself had 
the outward semblance of ordinary blue 
earthen ware of a cheap grade; but the 
Miller twins were convinced that the blue 
ware had been the property of George 
the Third, had been sold and was on 
board the ship with the tea which was 
rifled in Boston Harbor. They had in- 
sisted in tacking these royal claims (in 
the blackest and neatest lettering) upon 
the china; and the awkward fact that 
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earthenware does not usually grace a 
royal board, and that the saintly old 
grandmother mixed up dates and persons 
in a wonderful way, during her latter 
days, made no difference to her loyal de- 
scendants. 

The Millers kept a tiny little house on 
a tiny little income; but gave of all they 
had to give, themselves, without stint. 
They were public spirited women if Fair- 
port held any such. Although they had 
neither brothers nor cousins to go to the 
war, they had scraped lint and made 
bandages and trudged with subscription 
papers and scrimped for weeks, to have 
money to spend at the patriotic fairs. In 
consequence, they were deeply respected, 
so respected that it was simply impossi- 
ble to refuse their unselfish offering of 
their dearest god. 

“We're in for the King George china!” 
groaned Claudia softly. 

“We are,” said Emma. “I’ve put it in 
a good but not too good place; and Mr. 
Winslow is inspecting it now.” 

“And he knows about china; he’s sent 
lovely things,” mourned Claudia. 

“Oh, well, he knows about the Miller 
girls, too,” said Emma, smiling. “I think 
he’ll forgive us.” 

“You better 
Claudia. 

Emma went; she was an amiable girl. 
She was not pretty like her sister, Mrs. 
Raimund, who had married the great 
railway man and was a power in Chicago 
society; but there was something in the 
radiant neatness and good humor of the 
plain sister which made her pleasant to 
look upon. 

Winslow’s mouth and eyes relaxed at 
her greeting, and he smiled over her offi- 
cial quotation of the Millers’ claims. 

“King George’s table? H-m-m, which 
table, second or third?” His eyes twinkled 
at Emma, whose own eyes twinkled back. 

“They’re awfully good women,” said 
she, in a kind of compunction. 

None better,” said he. 


go explain,” urged 
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As he passed on, with his little son at 
his side, she thought, ‘‘He isn’t nearly so 
grim as I used to think.” 

Mrs. Winslow and Mrs. Winter were 
a few paces behind. They halted before 
the china which Mrs. Winter examined; 
but Mrs. Winslow’s weary eyes lingered 
hardly a moment before they found some 
other object on which to rest and leave 
as briefly. 

“It is to be hoped this priceless relic 
won’t be damaged in any way,” said Mrs. 
Winter. “Still”—she bent confidently to- 
ward Emma—“if such a calamity should 
occur, I know a shop in Chicago where 
you can get plenty more for three dol- 
lars and ninety-nine cents.” 

“TI hope nothing will happen to it,” 
said Emma, with stolid reticence. 

Mrs. Winslow had not listened; her 
listless face had been transformed ; it was 
illumined now by the loveliest of smiles; 
she half put out her hand as a little boy 
snuggled up to her silken skirts, with a 
laugh. 

“Papa letted me come,” he said gaily, 
“and Peggy’s here, too—there!” 

Immediately both children were im- 
mersed in the beauties of a collection of 
rejected models which had been obtained 
from the patent office, and which, surely, 
were the most diverting toys imaginable. 
‘Poor things, to them they are most val- 
uable!” sighed Mrs. Winslow. She was 
making conversation about the Miller 
china; but Johnny-Ivan and Peggy not 
unreasonably conceived that she spoke of 
the beautiful churns and hayraking wag- 
ons and cars and wheeled chairs and the 
like marvels, which Miss Hopkins was ami- 
ably explaining for them. 

‘The least chip would be irreparable, I 
suppose,” continued Mrs. Winter, “thou- 
sands couldn’t pay if one were broken!” 

“Imagine the feelings of the custodi- 
an,” said Emma. “I’m in a tremble, all 
the time.” 

“TI pity you,” said Mrs. Winter, as the 
two ladies passed on to Mrs. Winter’s 
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great grandmother’s blue and white em- 
broidered bedspread. 

“Oh, Peggy, do be careful!” whispered 
Johnny-Ivan; Peggy was sending a ve- 
locipede in dizzy circles round the 
counter. 

Now fate had ordered that at this crit- 
ical instant the children should be un- 
guarded. For the moment, there was no 
one near save a freckled boy in shabby 
overalls, who was in the museum to help 
his mother, the scrub-woman of the store, 
and the very boy who, indirectly, had 
brought about the hot quarrel concerning 
the “blood feud” between Peggy and 
Johnny. 

Peggy grew more pleased with her 
play. The velocipede described wider 
and wider gyrations with accelerating 
speed ; its keen buzz swelled on the air. 

“It'll hit somepin!” warned Johnny- 
Ivan, in an access of fear. 

But Peggy’s soul was dauntless to 
recklessness. ‘‘No, it won’t,” she flung 
back. Johnny thought a most particu- 
larly beautiful little swinging gate in 
peril and tried to swerve the flying thing; 
how it happened, neither of the children 
knew; there was a smash, a crash; and 
gate and velocipede lay in splinters under 
a bronze bust. The glass of the show 
case was etched with a sinister gray line. 

“Now look what you’ve done!” ex- 
claimed Peggy, with the natural irrita- 
tion of disaster. ‘Oh my!” squeaked the 
shabby little boy, “‘won’t you catch it!’ 
Peggy’s anger was swallowed up in 
fright and sympathy; she pushed John- 
ny-Ivan ahead of her. “That Miss Hop- 
kins is looking,” cried she; “get behind 
these folks down the aisle!” 

She propelled the little boy out of the 
immediate neighborhood of the calamity ; 
she forced a wicked, deceitful smile (alas! 
guile comes easily to her sex), and pointed 
out things to him, whispering, ‘Look 
pleasant! Don’t be so scared! They’ll 
never know we did it!” Already, she was 
shouldering her share in crime, with a 
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woman’s willingness; she said “we” quite 
unconsciously; but she added (and this 
was of direct volition): “J did it more’n 
you; you were just trying to keep the 
nasty thing straight; I was a heap more 
to blame. Anyhow, I guess it ain’t so 
awful bad. Just those wooden things!” 

Johnny-Ivan shook a tragic head. 
“She said thousands wouldn’t repair the 
damage,” moaned he. 

“You ‘can’t make me believe those mean 
little wooden tricks are worth any thou- 
sand dollars!”’ volleyed Peggy. “Are you 
sure she meant them? Maybe it was those 
things in the next glass case; they’re her 
own things! They’re some kind of Chi- 
nese china and cost a heap.” 

“And the show-case is broked!”’ sniffed 
Johnny-Ivan, gulping down a sob. 

“It ain’t broke, it’s only cracked ; ’sides 
it was cracked a right smart, befo’!”” 

“But this was a new place, I know, 
*cause I cut my finger on the other, scrap- 
ing it over.” 

“Well, anyhow, I reckon it ain’t much 
value,” Peggy insisted. 

“I saw that young lady come back”— 
Johnny-Ivan had switched on to a new 
track leading to grizzly possibilities— 
“maybe she'll find it!” 

“Well, we’re gone, all right.” 

“That little boy isn’t.” 

Peggy gave an unprincipled giggle. 
“Maybe she’ll think it was him.” 

“Then we got to tell,” moaned Johnny. 

“No, we ain’t. He'll run off and so 
she won’t ask him questions.” 

“But she’ll think it’s him. 
mean.” 

“No, it won’t.” 

“It’s mean to have somebody else take 
your blame or your punishment; mamma 
said so.” 

“°Tain’t mean if the people who get 
blamed are mean, themselves—like him. 
I don’t care how blamed he gets; I 
wouldn’t care if he got licked.” 

But Johnny’s conscience was not so 
elastic. “I don’t care, either,” he protest- 
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ed. ‘“I—I wouldn’t care if he was 
deaded”’—anxious to propitiate—‘‘but it 
would be mean just the same. I got to 
tell papa, Peggy. I truly have.” 

Peggy grew very cross. ‘You are just 
the foolest, obsternatest little boy I ever 
did see,” she grumbled; “‘you’re a plumb 
idiot! I'd like to slap you! Your pa- 
pa’ll be awful mad.” 

Johnny-Ivan essayed an_ indifferent 
mien, but his eyes were miserable. 

“Say, Jo’nivan,”—her voice sank to a 
whisper that curdled his blood,—‘‘were 
you ever spanked?” 

“Only Hilma sorter kinder—not really 
spanking, you know,” confessed Johnny 
with a toss of his head. “I just made 
faces at her; I didn’t cry!” he bragged. 

“Never your mamma or your papa?” 

“Course not,” said Johnny with a 
haughty air; but—‘Peggy,” he said 
very low, “‘were you—did—” 

“Oh, my, yes! Mammy did when I 
was little. I’m too big now.” 

“I’m too big, too, now, ain’t 1?” 

“I don’t know,” said Peggy. “Wulf 
Greiner was licked by teacher and he’s 
thirteen. It’s whether it’s mighty bad, 
you know.” 

Johnny-Ivan caught his breath and his 
legs shook under him; the horror of his 
father’s “licking” -him came over him 
cold; it was not the pain, it was the ig- 
nominy, the unknown terror of his fa- 
ther’s wrath that loomed awful to him. 
As he looked down the crowded room and 
suddenly beheld Winslow’s face bent 
gravely over Miss Hopkins, who was talk- 
ing earnestly, he could hardly move his 
feet. Yet he had no thought of wavering. 
“I got to tell,” he said, and walked as 
fast as he could, with his white face, 
straight to the group. 

Winslow looked down and saw the two 
children; any one could discover the sig- 
nals of calamity in their faces: Peggy’s 
a fine scarlet and Johnny-Ivan’s grayish- 
white. 

“‘What’s the matter, Johnny?” asked 
Winslow. 
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Johnny’s eyelids were glued tight— 
just as they were when he pulled Peggy’s 
tooth—he blurted everything out in one 
breathless sentence: ‘I’ve done something 
awful, papa. It’ll cost thousands of dol- 
lars—” 

Emma Hopkins had considered Win- 
slow an unattractive man, of a harsh vis- 
age, but now, as he looked at his little son, 
she changed her mind. 

“What did you do, son?” said he qui- 
etly; his hand found Johnny’s brown 
curls and lay on them a second. 

“He didn’t do it, really; it was me,’ 
Peggy broke in, too agitated for gram- 
mar. “I was playing with the little tricks 
of the table, the models, sah, and I was 
making the v’losipid run round and he 
was ’fraid I’d break it; but I did it, re- 
ally, sah.” 

“And the model fell on to something 
valuable? I see.” 

“But he wasn’t playing with it, he was 
only trying to keep me from breaking—” 

“Well, young lady, you two are evi- 
dently in the same boat; but you aren’t 
a bit sneaky, either of you. Let’s see the 
wreckage; I suppose you got into trouble 
because you wanted to see how things 
worked, and Johnny, as usual, couldn’t 
keep his fingers out of other folk’s hot 
water. Where’s the ruin?” 

“The show-case is broked, too,”’ said 
Johnny-Ivan in a woeful, small voice. 

“But it was cracked before,” inter- 
jected Peggy. 

Winslow looked at her with a little 
twist. ‘That’s a comfort,” said he, “and 
you have horse sense, my little South- 
erner. I guess you didn’t either of you 
mean any harm—” 

‘Indeed, no sah, and Johnny was just 
as good, never touched a thing—” 

“But you see your intentions didn’t 
protect you. Distrust good intentions, 
my dears; look out for the possible con- 
sequences. However, I think there is one 
person to blame you haven’t mentioned ; 
and that is one Josiah C. Winslow, who 
let two such giddy young persons explore 
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by themselves. Contributory negligence 
is proved; and said Winslow will pay the 
bill and not kick.” 

So saying, he took Peggy’s warm 
chubby little fingers in one of his big 
white hands and Johnny-Ivan’s cold little 
palm in the other, and nodded a farewell 
to Emma. Emma watched him; she did 
not realize how vividly more than one 
emotion was painted on her usually placid 
face, any more than she was aware of 
Olga Winslow’s dark eyes. 

“I don’t know why, but I dislike that 
girl,” said Olga to Mrs. Winter. 

“Emma Hopkins? I shouldn’t have 
said she had enough distinction about her 
to be disliked. Now, Mrs. Raimund—” 

“Mrs. Raimund”—Olga waved her 
hands impatiently in a foreign gesture— 
“she has a kind of beauty, but she bores 
one, she is so shallow. Now this young 
woman—she’s deep. And I do not like 
her.” 

“I will tell you,” she added directly, 
“J know whom she resembles. Oh, im- 
mensely. It is my husband; it is Mr. 
Winslow. I never understood him; she 
would never be at a loss. They are cut 
out of the same piece of cloth.” 

“I never saw any resemblance,”—began 
Mrs. Winter, a little amused, a little em- 
barrassed. 

“Nor I until to-day. But—do you be- 
lieve in presentiments ?” 

“Not a bit,” replied Mrs. Winter 
cheerfully. 

“Me, I do believe. Well, chérie, I feel 
that young woman will have, some day, 
everything I love best, yes. So I—I hate 
her!” 

“You talk as if you thought she would 
marry your husband.” 

“Some day she will. But she shall not 
have Ivan.” 

“My dear friend, this is—well, you are 
not talking sense!” 

“No? But you will see it. Ugh! it 
bothers me; let us look at these strange 
artistic moods of our town. Was there 
ever anything cruder! You Americans 
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think you can buy anything. Art isn’t 
bought, it grows. The redeeming gracc 
of an aristocracy is its—ah, what shall I 
say? its heritage of beauty, luxury, splen- 
dor.” 

“Yet—you say you revolt from your 
own country’s manner of living, for all 
it’s so refined.” 

“But, yes. We pay too high a price 
for repose and refinement. We are un- 
conscious vampires, whose luxury and 
taste are drawn out of the veins of the 
poor, starved, stunted mujiks. That is 
why my heart went forth to you Ameri- 
cans—until I knew you. Do you think 
if I had found my dreams true, and you 
were trying to deck the bare homes of the 
poor with these bibelots, I should find 
anything of the ridiculous? Me, I should 
be on my knees to you! Nor would there 
be so much to ridicule; the worst art is 
born of pretense—I speak your language 
so poorly. I can’t explain myself!” 

“You speak English beautifully, my 
dear child,” said Mrs. Winter, “our real 
language—well, I don’t know whether 
you can speak it or understand it, either ; 
and there’s the trouble—why, Jo’nivan, 
how long have you been walking behind 
us?” 

“Ever so long,” answered Johnny- 
Ivan calmly ; “but mamma says I mustn’t 
inrupt. Papa says I should tell you 
there’s some nice étchings up stairs.” 

“Now, I wonder,” thought Mrs. Win- 
ter, who was an astute personage, “I do 
wonder how much of her ravings that 
poor little chap heard ; he wouldn’t under- 
stand the last part; but the first was plain 
English.” 

In point of fact, Johnny-Ivan had 
heard every word. 

On the morning after his misfortune 
at the Art Exhibition, Johnny-Ivan was 
racing over the lawn filled with an exhil- 
aration compounded of a number of pleas- 
ant happenings. For one thing his 
“aunty” had come on a visit the evening 
before. She had brought him candy, a 
five-dollar gold piece and a wonderful 
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fireman’s suit with helmet and_breast- 
plate, in which he intended presently to 
dazzle Peggy. It was another delightful 
thing that Peggy was coming over for 
the whole day. Then, under all, wasn’t 
it spring with the feel of spring in the 
air, if not yet the tints of spring in the 
trees ! 

By consequence Johnny-Ivan smiled 
with great friendliness at a small, well- 
freckled boy, whom he encountered cross- 
ing the lawn.. This boy carried a tin 
pail. It was a battered pail, and it was 
mended with a string. 

“Say,” hailed Johnny-Ivan, 
_d@’you want?” 

The boy dug his bare heel into the 
soft turf and scowled at his little ques- 
tioner. Instantly, Johnny recognized 
him. It was the boy who had jeered at 
him in the Art Gallery. 

“Hello!”? cried Johnny, in a different 
tone. 

“Didn't you git a lickin’ yestiddy?” 
said the boy. 

Johnny-Ivan laughed. ‘Course not” 
—he tossed his head easily—papa paid 
’om. I told all about it. I wasnt goin 
to have you blamed.” Johnny-Ivaii v.75 
not above bragging about his virtue. 

“IT run away; they couldn’t have 
cotched me,” said the boy. “Say, didn’t 
your pa lick you when you got home?” 

“Naw”—Johnny-Ivan essayed an iii- 
tation not in irony but in admiration of 
the other boy’s accent—‘‘my papa never 
licked me in my life.” ; 

The boy eyed him a minute, digging a 
hare heel into the soft sod; his cynical air 
melted. ‘Say, said he, “it must be 
bully to have a sure ’nuff pa like that!” 

“Haven't you got any papa?” 

“Naw, he’s dead. I just got a step. 
My real father, he was a awful nice 
men. On the river. This one he ain’t 
nothin’, jes’ loafs an’ bums an’ licks us!” 

“Does he lick you?” 

“Ne an’ ma, too. J don’t mind. But 
TP'm goin’ to kill him fur lickin’? ma, some 
time.”? 


**who 
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Johnny-Ivan stared at the boy’s flush- 
ing cheeks and knitted brow; and his own 
cheek reddened. “I would,” said he firmly. 

“Lots of times I have made up my 
mind to run away.” 

“‘Why don’t you and your mother both 
run off?” asked Johnny. 

“It takes money,” answered the boy. 
‘*Ma, she did save a little money, but she 
had to spend it all buryin’ baby. I guess 
she’d run fast ’nuff, if we’d any money.” 

Johnny was breathing quickly. Here 
was something like the stories. “I got 
some money,” he cried; “‘my aunty gave 
me a five-dollar gold piece and I got it, 
here, in my pocket—see !” 

His hand had dived into his pocket and 
was out again with the coin glittering in 
the palm. He pressed it upon the as- 
tonished lad. “You take it, you run 
quick!” he cried; “somebody’s calling 
me. Mind you run!” 

Not pausing for an answer, he sped like 
a deer back to the lawn and his father. 

The freckled boy, after a second, put 
the coin inside his cheek and ran as swift- 
ly in the opposite direction. 

Johnny-Ivan’s head was so full of the 

interview that he almost bumped into a 
man, at that moment mounting the steps 
where Mr. Winslow awaited his son. 
- The man wore a red shirt. He had 
thick black hair. Serge Vassiloviteh it 
was, revealed rather than disguised by 
liquer, swinging an open paper and bel- 
lowing aloud: “Where is the barina? 
Where is Olga Ivanovna?” 

Winslow, who had a copy of the samc 
paper in his hand and whose face was un- 
usually stern, took two strides toward the 
Russian. In the hall behind appeared 
Hilda and Abbie, the new waitress. 

“What do you want at the front 
door?”? demanded Winslow, the blood 
mounting to his brow. James, the gar- 
dener, Michael, Jim, Hilda, Abbie, all 
stared at him; but Serge stood his 
ground and shricked in Russian that the 
tyrant was removed. 

“Get out of these grounds, you mur- 
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derer and tool of murderers!” bawled Jo- 
siah; “if I see your dirty face here again 
Pll set the dogs on you!” 

Serge, whose legs had begun to wabble, 
swung his arms and cursed in thick but 
voluble Russian. ‘Get out of here!” 
Winslow repeated. His tone had sunk; 
he thrust his herd in the bosom of his 
coat; something menacing in his gesture 
and more menacing in his eye, pierced 
Serge’s thick wits: he submitted to 
Michael, who whispered in his ear and 
led him away. The audience was crushed. 
Tin, alone, ventured comment. 

“Is it true thim nahilists have blowed 
the legs aff the poor sezar of Rooshy?” 
said he. ‘The reply came through Win- 
slow’s set teeth: ‘That is just exactly 
what the damn idiotic assassins have done; 
and, if they only knew it, kept Russia out 
of a constitution for a generation, damn 


them; I’d like to see the whole batch - 


swing!? The last word might not have 
been the last had not Winslow seen his 
sister and his wife coming down the stair- 
way, and tried to put on his usual com- 
posed indifference of manner. But there 
remained the indefinable throb of emotion 
in the air; and Mrs. Burney knew her 
brother. ‘‘What has happened, Si?” she 
asked in a low tone. 

“The nihilists have assassinated the 
czar,” said Josiah. ‘Good morning, Ol- 
ga, would you like the Gazette?” As he 
spoke he offered the paper to his wife. 

“What madness,” she muttered. ‘Oh, 
my poor country !”” 

“I hope, now, Olga,” said he gravely, 
“we have seen the last of Serge and of 
some others. You perceive what such 
methods come to.” 

She made him no answer. Silent, they 
walked together into the dining-room, 
Johnny-Ivan following unnoticed, while 
their servants exchanged significant 
glances. ‘The breakfast passed off in ap- 
parent amity, mostly promoted by Mrs. 
Burney. Josiah read the paper, as he 
ate, hurling horrid details of the tragedy 
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at the others, between mouthfuls; oblivi- 
ous to Johnny’s glowing eyes or Mrs. 
Burney’s pacific diversions. But Johnny- 
Ivan’s excitement grew, it pulled him out 
of his chair and on to his father’s knee, 
where he could see the ghastly headlines 
for himself. ‘Well, Johnny, let us men 
go off with the newspaper,” proposed his 
father, ‘and leave mamma and aunty to 
talk.” 

Olga found them together, half an hour 
later. Johnny was talking; she heard a 
single sentence: ‘No, papa, they’re not 
bad, cruel men. I guess the czar must 
have sent their friends to Siberia and that 
was the trouble.” 

Olga could not catch the answer in her 
husband’s deeper tones, but she caught 
every word of the child’s sweet, high pipe. 

“Yes, papa, I’m awful sorry for the 
poor czar, if he was bad!’ 

She did not listen further; she went 
back to the house, to her own little parlor, 
where she waited for her boy. She resent- 
ed this attack on a child’s heart, forget- 
ting that she had attacked it herself. 

When the little fellow came, she 
smoothed his dark curls, fondly murmur- 
ing soft Russian diminutives in his ear, 
and it was as if by accident she asked, 
finally: ‘What was papa telling you?” 

Johnny-Ivan blushed. “I guess I can’t 
tell,” said he. His head was bent, so he 
did not see her cold smile as she answered : 

“Not if you promised not. But you 
didn’t tell all those secrets we have, 
either?” 

“Not one, mamma; not one; I shutted 
my mouf tight, and I didn’t even 
breathe.” Here he suited the action to 
the word. 

She smiled again. ‘‘He’s mine,” she 
was thinking, “most of all, he is mine!” 


CHAPTER V 
AS GALLEY SLAVES, NOT COMRADES 


The great trouble with Peggy was 
Girls! Girls were always tagging after 
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Peggy. One warm afternoon two of the 
most obnoxious of the tribe came to Ha- 
zelhurst, and they all went off together 
and had “sekruts.” Johnny-Ivan was 
told to go find out whether Milly, Mrs. 
Winter’s cook, would open her heart to 
the extent of freshly-baked ginger-snaps 
and root-beer. He accomplished his mis- 
sion, and then, when he had honorably re- 
paid the future beneficence by reciting 
“Barbara Fritchie”; and all the stupid 
Milly and Ellen and Maum Chloe had 
done was to laugh and say, “Ain’t he 
cute?”’—after all this strenuous self-sacri- 
fice, the perfidious Girls had run away! 
‘He plodded homeward, wanting very 
much to cry; but he knew (his father had 
told him) that boys didn’t cry, so he 
whistled, instead; and, in a little space, 
became so interested, planning a “‘se- 
krut” of his own about the ginger-snaps, 
that he grew quite cheerful. By the time 
he reached his favorite little crotch of 
shrubs on the lawn, just below the porch, 
he was laughing. 

Johnny-Ivan nestled in his corner, very 
warm and tired with running. He 
thought that he would forgive Peggy; 
but he would tie a string under the grape- 
vines at the foot of the stile where the 
girls used to come to see Peggy, and they 
would trip and hurt themselves, awful, 
and he would then appear and say he did 
it; it was a sekrut. And he would laugh 
at them. He wouldn’t stop laughing, even 
if they cried. This enchanted him. It 
was pleasant, also, to have all the cakes. 
But he was too fatigued to be hungry; 
he shut his eyes and immediately he dozed. 
When he awoke, two people were talking 
on the piazza. They could not see him; 
but he could see them, and he could hear 
them distinctly. 

The first words which broke into his 
comprehension were: “If you are so dis- 
satisfied with me and I give you so much 
sorrow, why not let me go away? I am 
willing to go; I want to go.” 

“You want to go?” Winslow’s heavy 
black brows were knit. 
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She drew a long shuddering breath. 
“I can’t bear it any longer,” she said, “if 
I don’t go I shall kill myself. Take your 
choice.” 

“I guess not,” said he (while Johnny’s 
heart contracted with terror) ; “‘what are 
you driving at, Olga? Try to talk plain 
sense, for once; I’ve long since ceased to 
hope you would ever care for me and be 
a wife to me as other men’s wives are. I 
don’t even ask you to keep the house de- 
cent; I don’t expect you even to return 
the calls my friends have made you, or 
to see them when they take the trouble to 
come here. I don’t see that you are suf- 
fering, particularly. You have your own 
rooms, your own allowance to fool away 
on damn scoundrels who make all the 
trouble they can for me. All I ask is that 
you are civil to me before Johnny, and 
that you don’t disgrace me openly. Any- 
thing else you want I’m willing to try to 
meet—” 

“Will you let me go away—to France, 
to Switzerland?” 

“That would be nonsense; you’d find 
yourself mixed up with your villainous 
crowd of assassins. I will go with you, 
next fall—” 

She began to laugh very softly. 
“Thanks, but—we should be too much to- 
gether for the comfort of either of us. Jo- 
siah, let me go, go entirely. The play is 
played out, we haven’t a thought in com- 
mon—” 

“That may be, but we have a child. 
There’s Johnny.” 

“I have borne it so long because of 
Ivan. I can’t bear it any longer. Do you 
guess, you Americans, how appalling is 
your life? I thought this was a land 
where all our poor Russian dreams that 
we are so willing to die for, came truc. 
And—you are not so free—really—as 
we. You do not understand—anything! 
What is life to me, is folly, madness to. 
you. Life must mean something; it must. 
have a secret ; I have sought for it in your 
scheme of living and I can not find it; you 
only busy yourself with the husks of life; 
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the clothes, the houses, the power your 
money gives you; for you, that is all; 
and work, struggle, the conquering and 
trampling on weaker creatures, that gives 
you your happiness. To me such triumph 
is intolerable. To you, my dreams aie fu- 
tile folly! Why should we go on, not 
comrades, only galley slaves? Oh, Josiah, 
let me go!” 

Winslow drove his hands deeper into 
his pockets and his mouth hardened. 

“You’re polite to ask me. I wonder 
you haven’t bolted,” said he, not even 
looking at her. 

“But there was Ivan,” she said. “I 
couldn’t go without Ivan.” 

“You certainly won’t go with him. I 
mean to do the fair thing by you, Olga; 
if I’ve made mistakes, they were mistakes, 
not intentional cruelty. It isn’t fair to 
me to take Johnny away from me, but let 
that go; the main point is, it isn’t fair to 
Johnny, either; you don’t know how to 
bring up a child properly. I’m not will- 
ing to let you have him.” 

In a tumult of feeling, Johnny beheld 
his mother spring to her feet, flinging her 
beautiful arms upward, her cheeks afire, 
her calm voice breaking. The anguished 
sweetness of it wrung his heart, as she 
cried: “But I am his mother! And I love 
him—ah mon dieu, mon dieu, how I love 
him! But you don’t understand that. 
Understand this, then, I will have him!”? 

“Stay here, like a decent woman, and 
have him then,” scoffed Winslow. ‘Do 
try to see things as they are, Olga. You’re 
not trampled on; you are a very much in- 
dulged woman. You may be tired of your 
husband, but he doesn’t ask any more of 
you than your coachman does. You’ve 
got a nice little chap for a son that you 
aren’t tired of—yet.” 

“Do you think I ever shall tire of him?” 

“T don’t know. Never mind; I only 
want to say that I shan’t, under any cir- 
cumstances, let you take Johnny away. I 
think, myself, he’d better go off some- 
where to school—” 
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“Josiah! That little child !” 

“He’s little; and I don’t want to send 
him, but it might be best; you have been 
letting him see that hound of a Vassil—” 

“Why are you so bitter against that 
poor man? I heard—I don’t want to be- 
lieve it—that you set the dogs on him.” 

“I certainly did. He was skulking 
about the chicken house and I set Rube on 
him; and the patriot ran. Oh, he’s a 
sweet nature’s nobleman! I changed Rube 
to another kennel, and just as well, for 
I found a chunk of meat loaded with 
strychnine in his old kennel this morning. 
And last week there was a bundle of trash 
soaked in kerosene, found—by Tim, not 
Michael—in the stable. You have nice 
friends, Olga.” 

“That was wrong. That was cruel, I 
admit it,” said Mrs. Winslow—Johnny 
thought how noble she was; and his in- 
stinctive dislike of Serge was strength- 
ened—“but he had provocation, Josiah. 
Treat a man like a brute and he will take 
a brute’s revenge.” 

Winslow made no answer; he had 
turned his face in the direction of the city 
and was listening. ‘‘Fire bells,”? he ex- 
claimed, “and there goes our whistle! 
Olga,”—he turned with a different ex- 
pression,—‘“‘we can finish this talk some 
other time. I’m a little anxious about that 
fire. It’s our district.” 

Mrs. Winslow did not turn her head; 
if he could dismiss the situation so cava- 
lierly, she could not; but Johnny’s 
thoughts were diverted as if a hand had 
swung them round; for the quiet air was 
suddenly throbbing with a confusion of 
bells and whistles. The noise had spread 
from its corner of origin into all quarters 
of the city; and Johnny, looking in a 
familiar direction, saw a thick black col- 
umn of smoke puff up over the roofs. 

His mother’s back was turned to him. 
He ran up to her and clung to her soft 
gray skirts. Whatever he had felt was 
swept away for the moment by a new and 
overpowering excitement, 
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“Oh, mamma, it looks right on the 
street—papa’s street,” he whispered. 

“Why, so it does,” said mamma. But 
she didn’t seem in the least frightened, 
she even smiled a little, at least her upper 
lip curled. 

“Listen! exclaimed Johnny-Ivan, 
‘“‘papa’s telephoning.” 

They both listened and both heard. 
“You all right, Hopkins? . . . Is 
it bad? Hm, yes, I'll be 
down. Shut all the windows. Turn off 
the naphtha tanks!” 

In a second there was a furious clang 
on the stable bell. 

“Oh, papa’s works are afire, they’re 
burning up! Oh, mamma! Oh, mamma!” 
screamed Johnny-Ivan, his panic let loose 
for once. But his mother’s hand was on 
his shoulder soothing him. 

“That’s not being a brave boy!” she 
said. “Be quiet, Ivan, or—I shall be 
ashamed of my son of whom I used to be 
so proud.” 

The words were the strongest tonic to 
the sensitive little heart on which they 
fell. Johnny-Ivan bit a sob in two and 
straightened himself; before she guessed 
his intention, he had darted across the 
lawn and run like a hare around the 
house. The stable yard was all motion 
and excitement. Tim was buckling straps 
on one side the horse, Michael on the 
other; and his father was already seated 
in the buggy gathering up the reins. 

“Good as the fire department, boys,” 
praised Winslow ‘quietly; “let her go! 
Michael, get the gate open!” 

“Papa! papa! lemme go too!” shouted 
Johnny-Ivan; but Winslow shook his 
head. “No place for boys,” he called. 
Johnny-Ivam, wasting no time in en- 
treaty, made for the first gate. He out- 
stripped Michael and swung it back. 
‘Please let me go, papa!” he shouted, “to 
hold the horse! I don’t weigh so much as 
Michael. Please take me!” 

“Can’t risk you, son, but I’ll telephone 
you how we get on!” 
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The next instant there was dust all 
about them and only the dark green 
wheels twinkling through. “He might 
have let me,” thought the little boy. He 
felt mightily aggrieved. Papa wasn’t 
nice to mamma; and he wasn’t nice to 
him, Johnny, he was mean! Yet there 
grew a gleam of comfort; papa was go- 
ing to telephone to him about the fire. 
Johnny-Ivan stationed himself by the 
telephone. There he stayed and waited. 
It was hard to wait, because there was the 
fire to see outside, and every one in the 
household, as well as Mrs. Winter, Mrs. 
Rutherford and Peggy, had gathered to 
look. He could hear their exclamations, 
yet Johnny, although every nerve was 
tingling, clenching his tiny fist in his im- 
patience, stuck to his telephone, even when 
Peggy’s clear tones clove the din outside: 
“Oh, Jo’nivan, come on out!” 

“I can’t,” he called back, “papa’s go- 
ing to telephone me.” 

‘But you can hear the bell out here!” 

“I know, but I can’t keep papa wait- 
ing.” 

As he stood—on a chair to obtain a bet- 
ter reach of the instrument—he could 
hear louder sighs and exclamations from 
the maids and the men. The fire must be 
gaining. Mrs. Winter alone spoke 
cheerfully—“‘The blaze is gone; and a 
fire always smokes the worst when the 
water’s thrown on!” Mrs. Winslow was 
not saying a word. Johnny-Ivan’s heart 
sank. But at this moment the bell rang. 
“Yes, papa,” he cried before he got the 
receiver to his ear. “Hello! You, John- 
ny ?”—the voice came to him mixed with 
a dozen sounds, dulled into echoes, shouts, 
the swash of water and the roar of a crowd 
—‘‘fire’s under control. Tell mamma.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Johnny, “did you— 
was anybody hurted?” But no answer 
came; and Johnny-Ivan finally replaced 
the black horn and sauntered out on the 
lawn, feeling himself the bearer of great 
news. Straight to his mother he went with 
it. ‘“*That’s nice,” she said quietly. 
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“Upon my word,” cried Mrs. Winter, 
“you take these excitements coolly, Olga. 
I don’t think I, myself, take on much; 
but you are a stoic!” 

Meanwhile, the other minor members of 
the group were disappearing to attend to 
their avocations or to gossip more freely 
together, as the case might be. Johnny- 
Ivan and Peggy departed to get a new 
Oliver Optic book, which had just been 
given to Peggy. There was a boy in that 
book who wasn’t afraid of anything on 
earth. Yesterday Johnny-Ivan had been 
keen for the adventurous Richard’s perils, 
but to-day his imaginary world did not 
entice him. Moreover, his thoughts kept 
harking back to the scene of the morning. 

“Peggy,” he said, “do grown-ups ever 
quarrel? I mean grown-ups that are mar- 
ried ?” 

“Why, of co’se; certainly,” returned 
the worldly-wise Peggy. ‘I’ve heard 
mammy and Uncle Dari, myself. Mam- 
my’s terrible, when she’s r’arin’? and 
chargin’ ; she called Uncle Dari a heap of 
bad names—” 

‘Don’t she love him any more?” 

“Why, cert’y she does; she’s just pet- 
ted on him; she’d bake all night for him. 
But—why, ev’rybody gets mad, some- 
times. You get mad with me.” 

“That’s so,” Johnny-Ivan agreed with 
a long sigh of relief. 

His father came back at noon. He was 
in a strange good humor. 

“Those firemen’”—Winslow talked to 
Johnny, rather than at Mrs. Winslow’s 
languid politeness—“they were fooling 
when I got there—afraid of the naphtha ; 
they’d a notion it was going to explode, 
although Hopkins turned it off and it 
wasn’t any more danger than a chicken! 
Hopkins and I took some hose into the 
shop ourselves, and our own men ran 
right after us. Luke Darrell was there, 
happy’s a boy to be at a fire again; he 
went, too. Then the chief got his head at 
last and got a line into the windows; and 
all was over in five minutes.” 
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cried Johnny. 

“T, myself,” laughed Winslow, “and it 
has ruined one good suit of clothes, or I 
miss my guess.” The words were accom- 
panied by a furtive eyeflash at his wife’s 
languid face. Possibly in his hot mood 
of excitement he fancied that she would 
realize, at least, that her husband was a 
manly man, even rejoice a little that he 
should have saved his property, which was 
Johnny’s and hers, too; but Mrs. Win- 
slow inclined her head with a formal cour- 
tesy more chillsome than indifference; say- 
ing, as if toa stranger: ‘I hope you are 
not very tired;” and Winslow’s boyish 
gaiety fell off like a mask. But he smiled 
again at Johnny’s cry: ‘‘You’re just like 
a general, papa, leading your troops into 
battle!” 

‘“Humph! Guess not so bad as that, 
Johnny, but I was certainly under fire. 
And that reminds me. Olga,”—this time 
the smile was his grim, straight line of the 
mouth—*I know how the fire happened.” 

“Was it an indecendary fire, papa?” 
inquired Johnny, who read the newspa- 
pers and never hesitated to charge on a 
word familiar to his eyes, whether his ears 
had ever heard it or not. 

“Yes, it was,” said Winslow; “our old 
friend Serge Vassy was the incendiary. 
The tyrannical hand of the law has al- 
ready fallen upon him. He was scen going 
into the lumber room with something un- 
der his arm. And they found the wreck of 
a nice bomb there after the fire was out. 
You sce the fire didn’t quite work to order. 
Serge hadn’t counted on a shift of wind; 
he expected the whole shed would be 
burned and his pretty plaything with it, 
but—it wasn’t. I guess we’ve got a clear 
case.” 

Now, at last, he had roused his wife; 
the red rushed into Mrs. Winslow’s checks. 
She did not look at her husband as she 
said: 

“Didn’t you set the dogs on the man? 
his revenge is just as brutal.” 
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“Well, perhaps. And mine, now, will 
not be brutal, but effectual; for I shall 
have Serge sent up for ten years, anyhow; 
and I have bought the Patch and am go- 
ing to build a branch factory with decent 
houses for the people working there.” 

“And the poor creatures on the place, 
now?” 

“They will have to skeedaddle.” 

“What will they do? Where will they 
gor” 

‘Be a nuisance somewhere else, I sup- 
pose. Not under our eyes, however. It’s 
a pity they can’t be dumped in the 
river, the whole pestilential, cut-throat 
outfit. Well, I guess I’ll be getting back 
to the seat of war.” 

He rumpled Johnny-Ivan’s hair in 
passing, and hurried out, quite uncon- 
scious of the effect of his last news about 
the Patch. 

“Mamma, what does papa mean?” said 
Johnny-Ivan. 

“He meant,” said Mrs. Winslow slow- 
ly, “that he has bought all those poor 
people’s homes and he will turn them out.” 

‘‘But—maybe they want to go, mam- 
ma!” Johnny-Ivan was trying to defend 
his father, who had been so brave at the 
fire, but he had a sickening light on the 
situation coming from a never-forgotten 
picture of furniture on the street, the 
shrieking woman and weeping children. 

“Would you want to go out with all 
you have in the world and no place to put 
it??? 

“Can’t they rent some nicer place? 
Can’t they rent some of the nice houses 
papa’s going to build?” 

“They haven’t any money. Papa’ll 
charge money !”” 

“But not if he knowed, for sure, they 
didn’t have any money.” 

“Yes, Ivan, papa never lets poor peo- 
ple have things for nothing. And he is 
angry at the Patch because Serge lives 
there. He will turn out Serge’s brother- 
in-law, so Serge never can live there 
again.” 
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“But the baby is sick.” 

‘He won’t care for that. Perhaps it 
will kill the baby. He doesn’t care.” 

Never before had she criticised her hus- 
band to her child; she felt a cruel joy as 
she flung off this last fetter of her mar- 
riage. 

“But come, Ivan, I have much to say 
to you. Not here, in the summer-house.” 


CHAPTER VI 
IN WAR YOU MAY 


The summer-house was so_ thickly 
shaded with vines that it kept cool and 
dim through the hottest summer glare. 
It was built of unhewn logs, but ceiled 
and floored within; and it was set midway 
on the hill. Above, the tall elms and ma- 
ples dappled the clean hillside with their 
shade; below, a dense undergrowth of 
brambles, saplings and wild raspberry 
and blackberry bushes transformed the 
coppice into a jungle. Of a summer 
night, the air would seem to throb with 
the multitudinous whir of happy creeping 
and flying things. Then the princess 
would come with her little lover to sing 
her Russian songs, in the moonlight. 

She did not dream that there was al- 
ways a silent, frowning guardian within 
reach, should there ever be need. Win- 
slow kept these vigils to himself. 

Sometimes she would talk instead of 
singing, voicing the dreams and longings 
of a passionate mystic who could not in- 
terpret her own soul, yet tried to solve 
the riddle of the universe. Johnny loved 
the little summer-house ; he never spoke of 
the talks there; they were one of the se- 
crets shared with his mother. 

To-day the little boy ran gaily along 
the path, between walls of dead vines and 
shrubs and thorny brushwood. He car- 
ried his Oliver Optic in his hand, to read 
in case his mother should have to go to 
speak to any one; for, very often, of late, 
‘our people” seemed to come to speak to 
mamma. Such times, she would bid him 
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run and play. Women and men both 
came. Mostly they came from the Patch. 
Mamma said that they bothered papa. 
Never until to-day had mamma spoken 
angrily of papa. He puzzled a good deal 
about the peculiar behavior of grown-up 
people, while he skipped ahead of his 
mother. 

The princess, on her part, was unusu- 
ally silent. She sat down on the rustic 
chair by the table, and he took a stool at 
her feet, his dark curls pressing against 
her knee. She had brought her cross- 
stitch work, but the gay silks lay un- 
touched on the linen, as she sat with 
clasped hands and dreamy eyes. 

All at once a shadow fell over her white 
skirts to lie long and black over Johnny- 
Ivan’s page. He looked up. Serge Vas- 
silovitch had made the shadow; but never 
had Johnny-Ivan seen a Serge like this. 
He was perfectly sober, pale and anxious 
looking, and the hands stretched forth 
were trembling. Drops of sweat stood 
under the black locks matted on his fore- 
head. ‘Barina!’ he murmured. He said 
something in Russian. Johnny-Ivan 
could not understand the words, but the 
tone was entreating. His speech came 
panting, as if the speaker were spent with 
running. 

Mrs. Winslow hesitated. She answered 
very low. At once the man flung himself 
on his knees before her, clutching her 
dress and stammering broken sentences 
while his eyeballs rolled up at her in an 
agony of pleading. 

“I can not refuse,” she said in English, 
“but how ?—wait!”” 

“Ivan,” said Mrs. Winslow in French, 
“do you remember the oath you swore on 
the sword?” 

A lump swelled in Johnny-Ivan’s 
throat as he answered, “Yes, mamma.” 

“Dearest, the time is come for you to 
keep it. Do you trust me?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Johnny-Ivan. 

She changed her tongue to English, 
perhaps for Serge’s better comprehension. 
“Do exactly as I say. Exactly. Serge 
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belongs to ws. We must protect him. 
They’d kill him if they caught him.” 

““Yes—oh, yes!’ mumbled Serge, moist- 
ening his dry lips. 

“T can’t help him escape, but you can; 
you, my darling little son, have the life 
of a man in your hands. Get Serge under 
the chair and put the afghan over him. 
Get under, Serge,—quick !”” 

Submissive as a dog, he moved at the 
beckoning of her jeweled white hand, 
cramping his long legs under the rustic 
chair which Mrs. Winslow shielded by an 
afghan, ere she motioned Johnny into the 
chair and disposed his feet on a pile of 
sofa pillows. 

“So,” she approved, “tres bien! Now, 
attend! Dearest child! you must be brave 
and wise. The officers will come here. 
They will ask questions. Perhaps they 
will ask if any one has come here. You 
will say, ‘Only mamma.’ Where has she 
gone?’ ‘She has gone to the stables.’ 
You will ask them, politely, to come in. 
There is the bench, should they come, for 
them to sit. But do not fear! They will 
not come.” 

“Mamma,” said Johnny-Ivan, “am I 
to say nobody came?” 

“Yes, Ivan. Nobody. It is like in 
war, you know. In war you may say 
things not true.” 

“Yes, mamma. I am to fool the offi- 
cers because Serge belongs to us.” 

“You are all right!’ growled the man 
under the chair. 

“Then I will go. Remember, I said I 
was going to the stables.” 

*T will remember, mamma.” 

He watched her light figure dwindle 
along the dim path until the narrow way 
twisted sidewise and it was lost in the gray 
shadows. When his eyes gave over their 
search they fell upon the book which he 
had retained, mechanically. It was not a 
difficult part to read the pages. Already 
he was taking on his réle, his heart beat- 
ing faster lest unseen eyes should have 
stolen up to peer through the trees. 

He felt very old and grand, also very 
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seared; but, of course, that wasn’t to be 
admitted. The minutes crept on. The 
fingers shifting the leaves of the book 
were fairly steady. Maybe the ofticers 
wouldn’t come. Still, if they didn’t, it 
‘wouldn’t make so much of a story for 
Peggy; but like a dash of cold water 
came the afterthought; this story he 
couldn’t tell Peggy. Then he was quite 
certain he hoped that the policeman 
wouldn’t come. He hoped in vain. First, 
some of the twigs crackled, next, a branch 
broke; then, a stifled voice called, “Be 
carcful, now, he’s got the gun still!” 
This was followed by a loud shout. 

“Hands up!” Three tanned and anx- 
ious faces peered into the doorway, three 
pistols were leveled at Johnny-Ivan’s 
curly black head. 

He rose involuntarily. ‘‘What-t’s the 
matter?” he quavered. He wasn’t afraid, 
but it was so sudden; and somehow he 
had lost his breath. 

“Good Lord, it’s only a kid!” cried the 
first man; “drop your guns!” 

The pistols slanted lower; the men 
smiled rather sheepishly; but the leader 
resumed his official sternness. 

“Who are you? Mr. Winslow’s boy?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny-Ivan. 

“‘Wasn’t any one else here?” 

“No, sir’—he had never told a lie be- 
fore in his life but he told it quite easily, 
admiring himself—‘only mamma_ was 
here.” 

“Where is your mamma?” 

“She’s gone to the stables. She just 
went a little while ago. She said she’d be 
right back. Did you want mamma? 
Won’t you come in?” 

The men whispered together. 

‘“We’re losing time,” called the leader ; 
“let’s watch the stable, he’d try for a 
horse. Say, Johnny Winslow, we’re out 
after the man who set your father’s works 
afire. He was caught and shot Officer Mc- 
Namara, who’s like to die. Did you see 
anything of him? It’s Serge Vassy—” 

“IT know,” said Johnny-Ivan, “papa 
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telled me about him.” He grew a shade 
paler. 

“Did you see him anywhere in the 
woods ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“If you do see him, run after us—at 
the barn, will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny-Ivan. 

The bluecoats withdrew from the door- 
way. 

Johnny-Ivan heard the crunch of their 
heavy boots through the thicket. 

He went to the door; and as he stood 
there he became aware that his heart was 
beating so fast that it hurt him. Recall- 
ing his falsehood, he wondered fearfully 
if he could be going to drop dead like 
wicked Ananias. But he had no smallest 
thought of confession. “It’s like it is in 
war,” he comforted himself, “you got to, 
in war.” 

“Are they gone, Barin?”—a_ hoarse 
whisper came to him. In some subtile wise 
it irritated him; here he was doing all 
these wicked things for a murderer. 

“You keep quiet!’ commanded John- 
ny-Ivan sternly, in a whisper; “you stay 
right here and draw your foots in. I hear 
somebody coming.” There was some one 
coming. He came from the south by the 
cow path, some one who knew the wood; 
but in a moment he turned from the cow 
path and broke (snapping and crushing 
the underbrush) through the thicket to 
the right. And it was papa! 

Johnny-Ivan showed no emotion. 
“Why, papa!” he said, with mild sur- 
prise. 

Papa was hatless; he had torn his coat 
on the briars and scratched his face; little 
flecks of blood showed on his cheek amid 
the gray short whiskers; he was breathing 
hard, like Serge; and he looked angry— 
oh, but he looked angry! 

“Who's been here, Johnny?” said papa. 

“The coppers, papa, the p’lice. They’re 
after Serge—” 

“T know. He’s been seen in this wood. 
Did you see him?” 
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“No, papa.” It was said. It had to be 
said. It was like in war. Johnny-Ivan 
shut his little teeth firmly. 

“Where’s mamma? Was she here?” 

“She went to the stables. She told me 
to stay—” 

“Ah-h!” papa interrupted, “when?” 

“Just before the p’lice—” 

“Did she hear any whistle or any- 
thing?” Papa wouldn’t give you a chance 
to finish your sentences. 

“No, sir, I don’t think—” 

“But the blue jays?” 

“They’re always whistling.” 

Onty a second papa hesitated, then he 
turned to Johnny-Ivan. “Come with me,” 
he said. 

“But mamma telled me—” 

“Mamma didn’t know the danger 
you’re in. If that devil found you in the 
wood alone—he’s due to swing anyhow; 
and he’d strike me through you. Come, 
we'll go to the stables together. Go on 
ahead, Johnny, run ahead, I’m coming.” 

Johnny-Ivan had never been so per- 
plexed in his life. To leave his charge 
when mamma had told him to stay—re- 
luctantly he edged out of the door; on 
the threshold he ventured a further pro- 
test. “Mamma might come back and he 
might hurt mamma—” 

“Oh, mamma’s safe, he wouldn’t hurt 
mamma. Be quick, Johnny.” 

Johnny-Ivan ran out obediently; he 
ran a little space and halted, transfixed by 
his father’s stern quiet voice : 

“Now, you! Come out of that with 
your hands up, or I’Il begin firing. I saw 
you move that afghan. Out with you!” 

The afghan fell in a heap as Serge 
crawled out. His revolver shook in his 
hand. 

“Drop it!” said Winslow. Serge looked 
a second into the shining barrel; he 
picked himself up. “You got the drop 
on me,” said he sullenly, 
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“I congratulate you on your mastery 
of American idiom, Mr. Vassy,” said 
Winslow, “I have. Stand up. Now 
Johnny, run to the stable and fetch the 
policemen. Hurry quick, for if you don’t 
I shall shoot Serge, because he’ll try to 
escape. I don’t mind; but he may.” 

“Please don’t shoot Serge, papa!” 
pleaded Johnny, “he was there, all the 
time, and he never hurted me.” 

His queer smile widened Winslow’s 
mouth; not in the least a pleasant smile; 
nor was his voice pleasant. ‘““Then hurry 
back with the police, Johnny,” he said, 
“hurry!” 

Johnny-Ivan shot a single glance at 
Serge; it was to ask for orders. 

“Guess yes, you hurry,” said Serge; 
his hands were uncomfortably in the air; 
he looked shrunken and scared; and his 
dirty pale face was miserable. 

Johnny sped away like the wind. 

As he raced stableward, his mind 
worked faster than his feet. The only 
chance to save Serge was mamma; if he 
could only tell mamma first! But out- 
side of the stable he encountered the leader 
of the policemen and mamma. There was 
no help for it. He blurted it out in a sen- 
tence: “Papa’s caught Serge; he says to 
hurry—they’re at the summer-house.” 

“By hell!’? swore the policeman joyous- 
ly, ‘‘come on, boys, have your barkers 
ready! We've got him; but he’s desper- 
ate !”? 

At last Johnny-Ivan could tell his 
mother, choking piteously over his last 
words: “I did try mamma, but papa’s so 
dreffle smart; and—and—Serge was 
*fraid of papa!” 

“TI telled papa a lie, too. I guess he 
knows it, too.” 

“Never mind, darling, it was to save 
life. It’s all a terrible puzzle, Ivan. 
Come, let us go back to the house, my 
poor little son.” 


(To be continued) 
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THE ELIXIR OF LIFE—A NEW YEAR’S FANTASY 


Professor dragged his aged limbs 

across the short space of grassy 
cliff between the laboratory and the house. 
As he gazed upon the lonely sea and sky 
a new sense of kinship with them came to 
him: he too was to take on immortality. 
The secret labors that had consumed his 
years were at last rewarded. He had just 
decocted the elixir of life. O how Lu- 
cinda would rejoice! 

But he found the old woman sobbing 
bitterly, her gray hairs disheveled across 
the table on which her head lay. 

“Lucinda! What is it?” he cried, for- 
getting the great news. For he had never 
seen her weep. 

She raised a wet wrinkled face. “Is it 
midnight already, Anthony?” she mur- 
mured, blinking. 

“No, dearest, it is mid-day. See how 
the golden finger of the sun lies on your 
silver hair. Why do you weep?” 

“I am tired of life,” she said wearily. 
“I wish to die.” 

“You! You without whose courage and 
faith I should have broken down. Listen, 
darling. The Elixir is found. You shall 
not die.” 

She did not raise her head. 
died already,” she said stonily. 

His blood froze. So this was the great 
moment of their lives. 

“I do not understand you,” he mur- 
mured. 

“No, Anthony, you never understood 
what it meant to me—all that long life- 
time of loneliness from dawn to midnight 
while you were in your laboratory.” 
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“But, dearest, I always found you 
cheerful, so full of faith in me!” 

‘““My faith and my face were both lies. 
But you would not have believed in your- 
self had I doubted.” 

“That is true. Often I despaired, es- 
pecially this last year, knowing how close 
a race I was running with Death. But 
now the quest is over.” 

“That is the very reason I can die. I 
am no longer needed.” 

“Needed! Why how can I live without 
you?” 

She shuddered. “What! You want me 
again!” 

“Without you, Lucinda, I would not 
quaff the Elixir. What were eternal 
youth but eterna] lamentation?” 

“Life and lamentation are ever one.” 

“There speaks the voice of age, Lu- 
cinda, of weariness, of disease even. Come, 
when you have drunk me one drachm of 
the Elixir, there will be more sunshine in 
your speech.” 

“Have you tasted it?” she said, with 
the first shade of interest. 

“I gave one drop to the venerable par- 
rot: a century fell from it like moulted 
plumage.” 

‘What, is poor old Gogo still alive?” 
she murmured, remembering now it must 
be ten years since she had set foot in the 
laboratory. 

“But our lives are more complex, Lu- 
cinda, and all the fluid I have been able 
to manufacture will scarce serve}to re- 
store us both to middle age.” 

“You said ‘eternal youth, &nthony,” 
she remonstrated. 
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“Have patience, Lucinda. The ingre- 
dients take a quarter of a century to ma- 
ture. Life’s Elixir proceeds with the leis- 
ure of Life itself. But twenty years hence 
when the next dose is ready—” He broke 
off, and crying “Come!” he took her hand 
and led her across the grassy cliff to the 
laboratory. As they approached they 
heard the joyous chuckle of the parrot. 

“Eternal life, eternal youth,” it 
gurgled as they entered. 

Lucinda paused, startled. The Pro- 
fessor smiled. “Gogo has caught up my 
mutterings as I bend over the caldron.” 

Her footprints sank deep in dust. 
Every beam and corner was cobwebbed, 
innumerable vessels and jars stood coated 
with dust: the strange engines and cylin- 
ders were rusty. She saw how they had 
grown old together—she and Anthony 
and the workshop. 

“Eternal life, eternal youth,” Gogo 
gurgled on. 

“Ay, indeed!” cried the Professor. 
“Here, Lucinda is the phial. The red 
mark divides our drafts. We shall return 
to thirty-five.” 

“Were it not better to shatter it and 
sink to sleep with the rest of mankind?” 
she said, taking it. 

“Shatter our lives, our youth, our joy! 
No, no, Lucinda. I am waiting to see your 
poor face take on the bloom of your mid- 
way years. Drink, darling, drink, and all 
your doubts will be over.” 

With sudden resolution she put the 
phial to her lips and swallowed a mouth- 
ful. At once the wrinkles fled: it was the 
cheerful face of fifty. Anthony uttered a 
glad cry. 

Lucinda felt her limbs in amaze: 
straightened herself out, peered into the 
little moldering mirror, seeing a blurred 
face. Impatiently she brushed off the 
dust: the buxom countenance beneath 
came out as if she had swept age away. 
She gulped frenziedly at the phial. A 
peal of joyous laughter rang from her 
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Anthony’s face was no less radiant, be- 
neath all its wrinkles. “You have passed 
the red mark by a hair’s breadth, dar- 
ling,” he said. “But I don’t grudge you 
being thirty-four, while I am thirty-six.” 

“Well,” she smiled. “That will be more 
agreeable than being exactly of the same 
age. Indeed a young man of thirty-six 
would, I am sure, like a much younger 
wife than a woman of thirty-four. Re- 
born as I feel, it is not the freshness of 
spring. Suppose I become thirty to please 
you.” 

“But, dearest, you forget I should then 
be forty.” 

“You would still be a young man.” 

“My darling! The sight of you makes 
me a young man.” He tottered ardently 
forward and she shuddered back from his 
palsied passion. 

“Then you don’t need the Elixir,” she 
laughed, and sucked greedily at the , 
phial. A slim, beautiful girl of seventeen 
stood before him, with parted lips and the 
light of hope and wonder in her eyes. 

The Professor grew pale and made a 
lurching clutch at the phial. The daz- 
zling witch withdrew it mockingly. 

“What is the use? There is only 
enough to take you to sixty.” 

“Dearest !”? he quavered. 
strong, is young!” 

“No, better be content to die.” 

“Die! With your loveliness to live 
for!” 

“Ugh! Youth needs youth. Tra-la la 
la!’ the sweet lips sang gaily. 

“The Elixir!” he pleaded, ‘‘to you it is 
useless—it will only make you a school- 
girl.” 

“That is true. The parrot shall drain 
it. Tell me, will Gogo turn back to an 
egg? How astonished he would be.” 

He flung himself on the mocking fig- 
ure. His rheumatic limbs were as a baby’s 
in her muscular arms. She threw him dis- 
dainfully on his back and the phial fell 
with him, smashing into a hundred pieces. 
He writhed round painfully and tried to 
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lap up the fluid ere it soaked into the rot- 
ting board, but his tongue met only the 
green shoots and buds springing up from 
the wood. 

He laughed horribly as he rose to his 
feet. ‘Fool! you have thrown away what 
—when even you grew old—would have 
given you ten years more of life.” 

Her lovely flush turned to a ghastly 
white. ; 

“Nay, you have thrown away immor- 
tality,” he went on venomously. “My 
death is a matter of days. Who is to re- 
new your youth for the second time?” 

“But you will tell me the secret, An- 
thony! Darling! You know I did not 
mean to drink so much.” She threw her 
arms round his neck. ‘Tell me.” 

He shook off the warm coaxing loveli- 
ness. 

“Yes, Anthony, you must. For the 
sake of our long years of love and faith 
together.” 

“No, live long years of love and faith 
with another. I shall await you down in 
the darkness, till from these sunlit cliffs 
you sink down, down to the choking 
waves. You will feel me through the gay 
years and the roses—tugging at your 
ball-dress, dragging at your hunting- 
skirt—you will hear me beneath all the 
music and you will know that you must 
come to me, that you can not escape me, 
and you will see these fair young checks 
withering, and under those bright eyes 
the crow’s feet gathering, and you will 
know that you are nearer to me, daily 
nearer, nearer to the coming of black- 
ness.” 

His face was flushed with venom, hers 
gray with fear. She gazed into the mir- 
ror. This lovely face to wither again day 
by day. To see it grow yellow and wiz- 
ened—to feel the blood grow chill, the 
glory and freshness fade out of life—and 
that same black pit at the end—she 
shricked hysterically. 

‘“‘Then share this other phial with me,” 
he said. “There are many Elixirs of 
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Death, even as there are many trap-doors 
of death, though there is only one gate of 
birth. But this Elixir is painless and 
prompt.” 

She snatched at it, but he held it back. 

“Nay, nay, Ill not be balked of my 
half of this, too. I drink first.” 

He quaffed scrupulously then handed 
her the phial. 

They lay side by side in death on the 
budding board, the old man and the beau- 
tiful girl. 

‘Eternal life, eternal youth!” chuckled 
the parrot. 


THE VANISHING GENTLEMAN 


LITTLE book of less than a hun- 
dred pages, unheralded save for a 
preface by Coulson Kernahan, reads 
like a Tract for the Times in its prophetic 
indictment of the trend of things. Above 
all, the mournful question suggests itself 
throughout: Is the gentleman vanishing? 
“The Views of Christopher” are ‘“dedi- 
cated to six gentlemen, the upholders of 
my little world.” Evidently there are at 
least six righteous men left—more than 
enough to save Sodom. And these six ex- 
ist within the circumscribed area of one 
person’s little world. It is not likely that 
Christopher has been so privileged as, in 
his own petty circle, to exhaust the genus. 
Wherefore we may enter upon the investi- 
gation of whether the gentleman is fol- 
lowing the dodo, with something of the 
same foregone conclusiveness with which 
the theological student embarks upon Pa- 
ley’s Evidences. 

Not that there is not grave reason for 
Christopher’s misgiving. Ile is one of 
those rare patriots who can feel the glory 
or disgrace of his country without the 
stimulation of shouting or sobbing crowds 
——an armchair patriot in the best sense, 
whose personal sorrow wails through 
“the dear dumb mouths” of England’s 
wounds. 

And when Christopher secs how the 
modern Englishman instead of thinking 
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on “whatsoever things are pure, lovely 
and of good report,” hangs over the cess- 
pool of divorce cases, buying up evening 
papers with the inviting placard: “What 
the housemaid heard and saw’’—Christo- 
pher himself certifies that he stood by a 
newsvendor on the Strand to watch the 
silk-hatted, frock-coated purchasers—it is 
little wonder that this old-fashioned lover 
of “Branches of Honor” and ‘Flowers 
of Chivalry” feels that all the finer es- 
sences of life are sinking into a swamp of 
hopeless vulgarity. Many another phe- 
nomenon of our day tells the same story of 
degeneration, of what George Eliot called 
the “lowering of the moral ardency.” And 
—Christopher cleverly points out—if in 
1848, under the threat of Chartist riots, 
every Englishman turned himself into a 
volunteer constable, still more necessary is 
it under this subtler danger for every pa- 
triot to take up a truncheon in defense of 


“The homely beauty of the good old cause 
And pure religion—breathing household 
laws.” 


So Christopher dreams of a “gorgeous 
saving remnant” of the well-born much as 
young Disraeli dreamed of a “young 
England” party of the sons of peers. 

It is true that there are certain features 
of the life of to-day which expose us to 
novel forces of corruption. The afore- 
mentioned newspaper placard, for ex- 
ample, diffuses to us the concentrated 
scandal of the globe, whereas formerly we 
were limited to the petty gossip of the 
parish. The mundane mudrake has made 
us familiar with every variety of filth, 
and we wash not only our own dirty linen 
but that of the backyards of the world. 
Moreover we are in the troughs both of 
social and theological upheaval and the 
ancient standards and ideals are oscillat- 
ing with a restlessness that does not make 
for steady ethics. It has sometimes seemed 
as if the modern code of honor for a gen- 
tleman embraced only two principles: 
Never to cheat at cards and always to lie 
in defense of a woman. 
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When, however, every admission is 
made of the decay of honor and chivalry, 
a good deal of Christopher’s lamentation 
resolves itself, like most lamentation of the 
good old times, into a fallacy of conscious- 
ness. Christopher living in a romantic 
dream of the English aristocracy, that 
noble corps with the motto of Noblesse 
oblige, became one day aware that there 
were blots on the ’scutcheon. In whatever 
age he had lived his keen vision would 
some day have detected them. But he 
takes the past at its own valuation. Liv- 
ing in the twentieth century, he is able td” 
persuade himself that what he witnesses is 
but a typical accident, and he mistakes the 
coming of the facts into his consciotsness 
for the coming of the facts. True, he 
shrewdly cites, as an index of deteriora- 
tion, the change of nomenclature by which 
the social strata, known in the time of our 
grandmothers, ‘those women of lavender 
and of gracious memory,” as “The Qual- 
ity”’ are now labeled ““The Upper Ten.” 
But this substitution of quantity for qual- 
ity may be due to the discovery that the 
quality of aristocracy was not remarkable 
or—more pleasing explanation—that the 
quality of the middle classes was as good 
or better and therefore the word could no 
longer be invidiously confined to one class. 
An impartial study of the British aris- 
tocracy in its palmiest days is far from 
revealing it on the level of those choice 
samples Christopher would palm off upon 
us as average,—while on the other hand it 
is from the lower and middle classes, that 
the greatest figures of British history, 
from Shakespeare to Nelson, have been 
drawn. The romantic idealism under 
which an order sees itself through its po- 
ets, historians and painters, makes ad- 
mirable literature and stimulation, but it 
must not be taken at the foot of the letter, 
especially when its heroes are haloed and 
screened by time. We are in fact led to 
the suspicion that Christopher’s complaint 
of the vanishing of the gentleman is par- 
tially founded on a false conception of the 
gentleman. 
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Christopher’s ideal of gentleman has, I 
gather, certain strongly marked traits. 
First and foremost, good birth, preferably 
royal. Secondly, an Oxford training. 
This latter, if not so great a limitation 
quantitatively as royal blood, at least con- 
fines him to Britain, for these are no 
longer the cosmopolitan days of the 
“Dark Ages” when Oxford attracted the 
scholars of Europe. Thirdly, he should be 
able to fight duels for points of honor. 
Fourthly, he should be as proud as the 
devil or—as Christopher paradoxically 
puts it—as proud as the Christ. He must 
exact from himself every virtue, but from 
the baser-born he must not expect too 
much. Fifthly, and in consequence of 
fourthly, he must never betray his suffer- 
ings or excite the pity of his social in- 
feriors, or even explain himself to them. 
“How dare a jury acquit me?” cries 
Christopher in a fine burst of purple pride. 
In short we have a strange mingling of 
the patrician idea] of Greece and Rome 
with the democratic ideal of Christianity 
and the reconciliation of these in one per- 
sonality makes Christopher’s psychology 
peculiarly fascinating and illogical. He 
even—we have already seen—boldly 
claims this psychology as the Christ’s, and 
will have nothing of the “gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild.” Granted that to expel 
the money-changers from the Temple is 
to show a capacity for the duello, there 
are other elements less easily conciliable 
with Christopher’s conception. Dekker’s 
famous line which Christopher adopts, 
“The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed”? sounds the finer because the 
more universal note. ‘The first true gen- 
tleman”’ did not speak with an Oxford ac- 
cent, not even his Greek, nor would he have 
given up a comfortable ulster if the pat- 
tern had descended to his smaller trade- 
men. To change your fashion because 
your inferior adopts it is a way of being 
driven by your inferiors. True gentle- 
manliness is its own standard. Debt, 
which Christopher justly stigmatizes, was 
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the pet foible of persons of quality, and 
the very “gentlemen” who would give up 
his ulster under mob adoption were capa- 
ble of not paying for it. And they added 
the insult of contempt for the tailor to 
the injury of indebtedness. Christopher's 
ideal suffers from similar scornfulness. It 
is insular, and insolent. It does not much 
matter forsooth if the lower orders behave 
as cads! The true gentleman is larger 
and less self-conscious and more anxious 
that nobody shall be a cad than that he 
should be a gentleman. Birth, indeed, is 
the first condition of the gentleman, for 
the gentleman is the ‘‘gentleman born.” 
Like the poet he can not be made. But 
the birth does not depend upon the pe- 
culiar social stratum—it is, like genius, a 
divine accident. It may occur in any rank, 
in any breed. Nor can it be reduced to an 
hereditary system. St. Paul himself, 
whom Christopher so suggestively com- 
pares to a poor proud modern Irish gen- 
tleman “‘of the best breed,” had nothing 
of that exalted lineage which serves Chris- 
topher’s theories anent St. Paul’s master. 
In fact, Christopher’s glorification of 
birth ends in an Irish bull, for at what 
point does a noble family begin to be 
born? The first chieftain or king, the man 
who had the most of “the quality” would 
—like Saul or David—have no pedigree 
at all. “Je suis un ancétre,” said Na- 
poleon in a spirit that should assuredly 
please Christopher. I fear the truth is— 
as I have expressed it elsewhere—that 
most people of birth trace their descent 
either to an ancestor of whom they would 
be ashamed or to an ancestor who would 
be ashamed of them. As to Christopher’s 
attack on the opulent Mustards of Bal- 
ham because they dress their flunkeys in 
yellow and scarlet, it is surely beside the 
mark, despite the vivid Carlylean argu- 
ment that—in as much as the colors of 
your servants’ uniform depend on the 
tinctures of your escutcheons—the flun- 
keys of the Mustards, who have no coat of 
arms, should legally go naked. For 
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“three able-bodied rascals to undo one 
door” is none the less a senseless and 
criminal folly whether they are illegally 
uniformed in Balham or legally in Bel- 
gravia. This reverence for heraldry and 
knightly tradition reaches its climax in 
the complacent picturing of the Christ as 
“prynce of cote armure.” 

Christopher’s snobbery and priggish- 
ness are, however, redeemed by his foresee- 
ing that the critics would accuse him of 
them, and by the fact that in his spirit the 
trappings of dignity still adorn and 
guard the medieval realities in all their 


early spiritual freshness. He re-vitalizes 
the Herald’s office to its archaic signifi- 
cance till “gules” and “or” begin to glow 
as if with lifeblood. 

In an age when feudalism has decayed 
and a satisfactory new social order has not 
yet struggled into birth, “The Views of 
Christopher” are entitled to respectful 
hearing. He offers us a profound criti- 
cism of “‘the liberty of the subject,” and 
much that is new and vigorous in defense 
of much that is old and obsolescent. And it 
is comforting to think that so long as he 
lives, there will be at least one gentleman. 


THE GOLD OF YOUTH 
By Thomas Wood Stevens 


We is it worth, my masters, to be young? 
Youth sees that kindly Wisdom dwells not close, 


But far to seek, and girt with perilous foes; 
Youth knows inconstant singing is not flung 
Across the years, and that his erring tongue 


Speaks to the wind that scatters wide the rose; 
Youth dares not trust the careless pride he shows 


So oft he sits his broken hopes among. 


Still, being young, I would not lose the light, 
The breathing passion of the wings untried, 


The path that Time shall mark, and Sorrow prove: 


Still, being young, I hold the chance of night, 
The promise of the morn, the flowing tide, 


And twilight Death beyond the isles of Love. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 


By Will Levington Comfort 


man with certain virtues and a 

great deal to say. Keeler, who 
sat beside him on the balcony of a fonda 
overlooking the plaza of Bogota, was a 
Chicago special writer, just now engaged 
in covering the features of a Colombian 
revolution for the Express Syndicate. 
The two were talking about Graver, a 
free lance, who sat in his room back of 
the balcony, goading unto desperation 
an unoiled and tropical-rusted type- 
writer. The hopes and memories of 
Graver also moved in a Chicago setting, 
though it appears that he bunked and 
rode and shared labor with Keeler for 
other and unknowable reasons. 

“Tt isn’t in human fiber to endure any 
such amount of work,” Keeler whispered. 
“Gravey’s been at it for sixteen hours a 
day for sixteen times sixteen days.” 

“It’s a desecrytion,” said Peele. “It 
shauws money-greed an’ is baund t’ be 
shoddy, y’ knauw.” 

‘“That’s where you’re wrong, Peele,” 
Keeler remarked. “I know Gravey’s 
stuff. It’s good and clean and gritty. 
You can turn it in without editing. He 
was liked back in Chicago; so was his 
stuff. I don’t pretend to understand his 
energy since we came here, because he 
liked to lounge back in Chicago as well 
as any of us—” 

“Myby ’e married a girl just before 
’e came.” 

“No, he’s been married for three or 
four years. That didn’t make the differ- 
ence. He was always square at home, you 
know; has a great little outfit—fine lady, 
pair roly-poly cherubs, all sorts of books 
and dogs and things—but he wasn’t the 
sort to forget all his friends, that’s what 
I mean, just because he was married.” 

*°F’s a free lawnce, Pm tauld,” Peele 
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said languidly, “un-limited spyce ’n’ all 
that. Tell me nauw, ’ow much does ’e 
myke?” 

“Altogether tco much—an amount, 
wholly unnewspaperlike. Fifty or sixty 
dollars a day, likcly. And he don’t write 
easily—labors, groans, sweats blood be- 
fore he gets it coming—” 

A fit of coughing in Graver’s room si- 
lenced the typewriter. Afterward there 
was the squeak of a drawn cork, the sug- 
gestion of a gurgle, followed by a harsh 
expulsion of breath, as from one nause- 
ated. 

“And that’s all new too,” Keeler re- 
sumed, half-angrily. “Stimulant! It’s 
so easy, so devilish easy, to get used to 
working that way. I believe Pll go and 
rope him down, strangle him and make 
him see the right way!” 

“I wouldn’t, y’ knauw,” Peele said 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘Myby ’e’s got his reasons. 
* * * What I have seen! What I 
have seen! Whyte till ye’ve been back ’n 
forth ’ere for five years asI’ave. * * * 
‘I ’ave ’ad playmates; I ’ave ’ad compan- 
ions * * *; all, all are gone, the old 
familiar fyces? ” 

And thereupon Peele went down deep 
into his inner consciousness and brought 
forth a tale, a repellent, barbaric tale of 
Colombia, that would have been bad 
enough in a metropolitan club-room, but 
had no place whatsoever in the midst of 
a land that swarmed with sinister menaces 
and swift and dreadful modes of death. 

The bells had rung midnight, but Bo- 
gota was still awake. For hours Luapo’s 
column of eightcen thousand men had 
lain partly in, but mostly out, of the 
town, like a snake with its head in a foul 
jug. White-coated, bare-footed figures 
slid to and fro across the plaza, compli- 
cating the shadows and corrupting the 
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patches of light. On the following dawn, 
General Luapo was to move his column of 
government defenders out into the Cor- 
dilleras to meet and stop the rebel, Tor- 
ron, who was marching his army in to 
take the capital. 

“T haven’t been here quite a year yet, 
much less five,” said Keeler, breaking the 
silence which followed the tale, “but I 
have seen enough, God knows! I have 
been shot at and apologized to because I 
was missed. I have seen children cow- 
hided into soldiers; I have seen fifteen 
hundred dead on one field; I have seen the 
teeth of the dead knocked out with mus- 
ket-butts for the gold they contained! I 
do not know about the rest of South 
America, but I do know that compared to 
Colombia, darkest Africa is as bright as 
the Southern Cross and Siberia as chaste 
as the Milky Way! * * * AndI was 
told when I left the office in Chicago to 
bring out the opera bouffe. I thought I 
woud lie in a hammock and watch pea- 
shooter revolutions—hell !’” 

Graver’s pale face was thrust out of 
the doorway. 

“Say, fellows,” he said bashfully, 
“what is that smell that comes up over 
the balcony—jasmine or magnolia? I 
want to use it, and J never could tell the 
difference between a tulip and a turnip.” 

“Jasmine or magnolia! Keeler re- 
peated. “They'll be bloomin’ over your 
long-geared grave if you don’t quit push- 
ing this work-matter into fanaticism. 
You smell garlic and dobie cigarettes and 
have worked yourself into a maudlin state 
of flowers.” 

Graver drew back with a smile. He 
was exceedingly tall, apparently about 
thirty years old. Pallor overpowered the 
tan upon his face and his brown eyes were 
misty, half-desperate with illness and fa- 
tigue. Peele sought his mosquito net- 
tings scon afterward, and Keeler re- 
mained upon the balcony to finish a ci- 
gar. * * * The coughing began 
again, and the spell was prolonged. 
Keeler hurried to the other’s room. He 
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found Graver doubled over in a chair, 
nervously endeavoring to hide the evi- 
dences of a hemorrhage. Keeler helped 
his friend to the cot in the corner. 

“And may I ask one more favor?” 
came in a whisper from beneath the mos- 
quito curtains. 

“Of course. What is it, Gravey?” 

“Put the typewriter—case and all— 
under my pillow. It props me up, you 
know. You sce my chest tickles if I lie 
flat. I hope to get even with you some- 
time. * * * Ah, that’s so much bet- 
ter! Thank you. And say, Keeler, don’t 
let the column get away without us in 
the morning.” 

It may have been that General Luapo’s 
mustachios resisted their regular lance- 
pointing from wax that morning; at all 
events the army waited until the heat of 
full day steamed up from the gutters and 
pranced upon the highways. What was 
left of the populace when the great col- 
umn moved out at last, vented neither 
tears nor cheers, since war had become a 
mere stale and costly fad of the men- 
folks. The two from Chicago waved an 
adios toward Peele on the balcony, and 
set about the day’s work with many 
thoughts and no emotion. As the hours 
passed, Graver saw much to smile and 
chat about, although his gray-white face 
was drawn and shadowed by pain. 

Luapo pushed straight into the Cor- 
dilleras—with, who can tell, how many 
torments of fear? On the second day he 
immured himself within the heart of the 
column; and upon the third morning was 
to be seen clinging to its tail. Upon that 
third morning the battle came. The task 
of making the world understand that it 
was a battle against preconceived comic- 
opera notions (which mere bulletins of 
dead would not assail) devolved upon the 
pair of correspondents. Two miles away, 
on the far side of a gently sloping 
plateau, showered with ardorous sunlight, 
awaited Torron with twelve thousand 
Liberals. Torron was a new Pizarro. He 
had three cartridges to a man and was as 
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careless of human life as the first flood. 
He had set out to take Bogota and fig- 
ured that he would lose—only if he hap- 
pened to be killed himself. He fully un- 
derstood the trepidations of Luapo and 
expected to run through him and the 
Government command as fire through 
paper. 

He set about the matter masterfully— 
lifted his men in the morning ‘glow and 
charged them forward with crackling 
Spanish. The rebels were more than a 
mile away when Luapo falteringly or- 
dered a volley. Torron charged forward, 
but answered not a shot. When one has 

. but three cartridges to kill three men, one 
does not fire at two thousand yards. The 
guns of the government were sizzling hot 
before the rebels were within even bruis- 
ing range. . 

And right here Graver conceived a 
brilliant, if reckless, idea. The column 
was skirmished out and belly-down to 
meet the impetus of Torron. Luapo was 
behind the facing line and Graver found 
him there. The general was as one who 
rides upon the crawling fumes of alcohol. 
That daub of yellow which surpasses all 
pigment was upon his face. His black 
eyes seemed to burst with horror; his 
body was bearing down with a sort of 
crying need for the sand, and his out- 
stretched fingers groped for his gods. 
All his fat was living fear. Graver 
walked about the general, camera in 
hand. He found the proper distance and 
chose the proper light. He touched a 
certain button that made the camera in- 
finitely precious. - 

Keeler saw it all from a distance, and 
what he felt was mingled envy and re- 
gret. He knew that such a picture would 
be the biggest feature Colombia ever fur- 
nished. He knew moreover that it would 
blur the type that numbered the dead, 
and spoil the steady effort of his news- 
paper columns, in heightening the ele- 
ment of comic opera. * * * Just as 
the button was pressed, Keeler saw the 
staring eyes of Luapo fasten upon the 
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man with the camera; he saw, suddenly 
depicted among the terrors gf Luapo’s 
face a hatred that can not exis far from 
the equatorial line and has an exact coun- © 
terpart nowhere outside of Colombia. 

On that last night in Bogota, while in 
Graver’s room, there had been thrust up- 
on Keeler a certain irrevocable fact in his 
friend’s case. The look upon Luapo’s 
face created a doubt and altered, yet 
hastened the fact. 

And all this time the new Pizarro was 
coming, coming! Torron was only three 
hundred yards away, unstopped by a 
gale of bullets. Atoms of his rebellion 
lay behind now, a wide and a red trail, 
but the aim was not lost. Torron yelled 
an order; his aides screamed the dupli- 
cate on either side of the line, and the 
whole command dropped to its knees and 
fired—the first of the three cartridges! 
That instant the government cowered 
and trembled. Then from out the wall 
of white smoke ahead emerged the rebels 
once more, coming, coming! * * * 
You could see faces and falling human 
fragments now. Again the crouch to 
fire all along Torron’s line, and from out 
the white smoke appeared a fresh charge. 
This was the nucleus of the battle. The 
government shot in air, turned, wavered 
and ran back. 

If the voice of Torron could have 
reached his entire line that moment, Bo- 
gota would have flung a different flag. 
The Pizarro of the Liberals saw that he 
had uprooted the government with two- 
thirds of his ammunition, and thundered 
an order to save the third explosive— 
even as his remote companies were empty- 
ing their magazines upon the unnerved 
and jumbled mass of the defenders! And 
it came about that one of Luapo’s colo- 
nel’s heard Torron’s warning about the 
last cartridge, and fleeing, he grew brave. 
He communicated what he heard to 
Luapo, who, fleeing, grew cunning. 

“We will fall back a little farther,” the 
general panted, “and then turn and rend 
him when he has fired his last shot !” 
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With glad improvidence the greater 
number of the rebels released their third 
cartridge upon the fleeing force; and 
when the shaking government turned, 
through the force of “inspired” command, 
it found in the amazed and stubborn reb- 
els—a great mass of rifle-meat. 

The plateau felt silent after the guns, 
although it murmured with moanings 
and was dreadful with heat. 

“One thing I have learned,” Graver 
gasped, looking back upon the terrible 
garment of fallen which the land wore, 
“the Colombian can fight best against the 
government.” 

Keeler was counting, and made no re- 
ply. Torron had crutched his way out 
of range, leaving his dead. The soldiers 
of Luapo dug graves ineffectually, but 
looted the bodies with skill; while the 
general and his officers drank wine and 
sang the songs of victory. Keeler count- 
cd the fallen until his brain roared with 
reflected agony and the shadows grew 
long and deep upon the weltering field. 
Graver completed his reel of films—a 
chamber of horrors, mitigated only by 
that incarnation of fright—Luapo under 
fire! The two were returning to the gen- 
cral’s camp as the moon was rising; and 
often they looked back, though the sight 
tortured the brain and nerves that moved 
them. 

“I counted and I counted!” Keeler 
anuttered hoarsely. (His face seemed 
chalky in the moonlight, and his eyes 
darted and started here and_ there.) 
“Then I would lose it all bending over 
some crying, aying lump; then I would 
trys again, until the numbers flew from 
me like a scared swarm of bees! I couldn’t 
clutch ’em. I don’t understand, quite. I 
couldn’t write the story now. Why, 
Gravey, there are thousands—thousands 
of dead and dying back there! And I 
don’t know even the name of the battle!” 

“Nor I,” whispered Graver, “but I’ve 
got pictures! Maybe I’ve got two or 
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three views on one film, I don’t know; but 
some are right, and they’ll cover! My 
head was gone, too, at times. Once I had 
to shut one eye to see things—as if I 
were drunk. But I’ve got some, and 
they’re good! Luapo, crazy with fear, 
is there; the charge of Torron is there; 
the dead and dying and the ghouls are 
there—a thousand dollars’ worth of 
things in this little black box! Hark, 
somebody’s calling !”’ 

Then the two heard plainly a thin, 
whining voice from a blotch in the moon- 
light to the right, crying in mongrel 
Spanish: “Ah, gentlemen, gentlemen— 
come here a moment! For the love of the 
Holy Mother, straighten out my limbs!” 

They hurried toward the voice. Graver 
was the first to kneel over a white-coated 
body, the face of which was partly cov- 
ered. * * ® There was a streak of 
white fire and the crash of a_ pistol. 
Graver tumbled forward. The camera 
was torn from his hands and the figure 
wriggled from beneath and zig-zagged 
away, dodging the six shots from Keel- 
er’s weapon. 

And the message follows which Graver 
found time to whisper: 

“It was all on account—of that pic- 
ture. Luapo sent one of his body-guard 
to get it—but don’t let ’em know you 
know, Keeler! Please don’t. * * #* 
Hell, I’m sorry, but I was gone anyway. 
They wouldn’t give me any life insurance 
when I left—that’s how I knew—that’s 
why I worked so! * * * Had to 
make insurance, you know,—ten dollars 
a column,—and, God, I’ve written five 
hundred,—all_ checks sent home, too! 
* * * They'll get along! You'll 
know best what to tell ’em—bless ’em! 
* * * And say, Keeler, when you 
write the story—say—thousands of dead 
in the moonlight—don’t look like toad- 
stools! Pick Heldar said they did 
* * * and put—put the typewriter 
—case and all—under my pillow—” 
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“BF AM positive, William, that the man 
| is a counterfeiter, or something just 
as bad,” declared Mrs. Mogg, with 

an air of finality. 

“‘What reason have you to think that?” 
asked William mildly, from behind his 
evening newspaper. 

“*Why does he live all alone in that out- 
of-the-way Hutchinson house, and shun 
human society?” 

“Possibly he enjoys minding his own 
business. Such a thing, my dear, is con- 
ceivable.” 

““Why does he turn night into day?” 

“*T didn’t know that he did.” 

“Of course not; because it doesn’t hap- 
pen to be in your eternal newspaper. Mr. 
Sherlock, the milkman, says the milk bot- 
tle is never taken in before noon.” 

“Hmh!” said William, pretending seri- 
ousness. ‘That does look suspicious.” 

“Mr. Sherlock says there is always a 
smell of chemicals about the place; and 
this morning,”—Mrs. Mogg lowered her 
voice to a key more suited to the reveal- 
ment,—“‘when Mr. Sherlock was going 
by, a window was suddenly thrown open, 
and a great cloud of smoke rolled out. 
What do you say to that?” 

“Well, my dear,” said William, return- 
ing to his newspaper, “‘if the man tries to 
pass any of his bad money on you, let me 
know, and I’Il have the law on him.” 


Joyous Pleasaunce was a suburb—you 
might conjecture that; and betwixt 8:43 
A. M., when the last commuter departed 
cityward, and 5:37 pv. m., when the first 
arrived, Joyous Pleasaunce was an Adam- 


WELL 


I 


IN THE wooD? ETC. 


less Eden—if we may except such imper- 
sonal creatures as the butcher, the grocer, 
and the milkman—and the mysterious oc- 
cupant of the “Hutchinson house.” 

Joyous Pleasaunce lay on Suburbia’s 
farthest rim, and took only a commercial 
interest in the great city to its south. It 
had a Sewing Circle, but no Art Study 
Class; a Ladies’ Bowling Club, but no 
Bernard Shaw Club; a Singing School, 
but no Amateur Musical Society. Not to 
dwell on its deficiencies, Joyous Pleas- 
aunce was a thoroughly commonplace 
suburb, inhabited by amiable people who 
took a lively interest in their own and 
their neighbors’ small affairs, and whose 
conversation could not, by any stretching 
of the term, be characterized as “‘intel- 
Icctual.” The man who named the place, 
who may have hoped other if not worthier 
things for it, was dead. 

To this emotionless village had come, a 
few weeks before the. recorded conversa- 
tion between the Moggs, the individual 
who occupied the Hutchinson house. Ex- 
teriorly there was nothing about the man 
to wake suspicion. He was tall and spare, 
and walked with a stoop. He was negli- 
gent in his dress, and he shaved himself 
infrequently. From behind steel-bowed, 
heavy-lensed spectacles looked forth a 
pair of faded blue eyes. He went by the 
name of Mr. Mycro. 

Two or three times a week this Mr. My- 
cro (undoubtedly an assumed name, the 
Ladies’ Bowling Club decided) might be 
seen going to market, basket on arm, to 
purchase his small supplies. Sometimes, 
when the weather was fine, he walked in 
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the woodland that skirted the town. But 
spring was backward, and there were few 
pleasant days, and Mr. Mycro for the 
most part kept his poor lodgings. He did 


not ‘“‘commute,”? hence he could have no . 


business—that is, no honest business. 
Perhaps he was a counterfeiter, as the 

Sewing Circle was pretty well assured. 

The next question was, did he manufac- 


ture spurious coins or greenbacks? Was © 


he, as Mr. Mogg slangily expressed it, 
a “blacksmith” or a “paperhanger”? 


II 


“I tipped off your counterfeiter to 
Macheth to-day,” remarked Mr. Mogg, 
when little Veronica Mogg had fetched 
his slippers. 

“Who is Macbeth?” asked Mrs. Mogg. 

“Newspaper man—Chronicle,” replicd 
Mr. Mogg. ‘“He’s a great sleuth; and if 
your Mr. Mycro is manufacturing queer 
currency, Macbeth will have him jailed 
within a week.” 

“Good!” cried Mrs. Mogg. “This is 
bowling night, and I will have something 
to tell the club.” 

“You will tell them nothing, my dear,” 
said William. “I know how hard it is for 
a woman to keep a secret, and I should not 
have mentioned it if I had not invited 
Macbeth to stop with us while he is run- 
ning Mycro to earth. Not a word, my 
love, to anybody.” 


“Very well, William,” said Mrs. Mogg,- 


with a sigh. “When is Mr. Macbeth com- 
ing?” 

“Sometime to-morrow, he said.” 

And the following noon brought Mac- 
beth, a pleasant person, bright-eyed and 
thin-featured, as a sleuth should be. Like 
his distinguished namesake, he murdered 
sleep; but it was on the slumbers of the 
criminal he preyed. To his credit stood at 
least three big cases, problems before 
which the police had owned themselves 
“baffled”; and he rarely applied his sig- 
nal powers to a crime proposition in which 
‘the obvious predominated. He expected 
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little from the Mycro mystery: he took it 
up because at the time nothing of greater 
moment claimed his attention, and to 
oblige Mr. Mogg, with whom he had a 
café acquaintance. “I am tired hearing 
about Mycro,” Mr. Mogg told him. “Get 
him off my wife’s mind and you can draw 
on me for a new hat or a box of cigars.” 
Thus it was that Macbeth came to Joyous 
Pleasaunce. 

During luncheon Mrs. Mogg acquaint- 
ed him with all she knew, which required 
a full minute, and with a great deal she 
did not know, which demanded much more 
time. 

“Tl walk around and take a look at 
the place,” said Macbeth. 

He lighted his bulldog pipe, and saun- 
tered ‘past the Hutchinson house, his keen 
eyes noting swiftly all that was to be 
learned from outside observation. As he 
passed the house on his return, Mr. My- 
cro came out, locking the door behind 
him. He was decently dressed, and 
shaven; he wore a tall hat of uncertain 
date, and he carried an old black satchel. 
From surface indications he intended a 
visit to the city, and the newspaper sleuth 
debated whether to follow him or remain 
and force the house. He decided to fol- 
low. 

On the way to the city Macbeth had 
ample opportunity to study his man, but 
the result was not especially illuminating. 
‘I'd like a look at the inside of that black 
satchel,” he thought. “If he’s a counter- 
feiter he carries hts die with him.” 

Arrived in the city, Mr. Mycro pon- 
dered a bit, tapped his forehead, ‘‘con- 
sulted his watch,” and, seemingly in- 
structed by it, headed south. Macbeth 
trailed him to the Beaux Arts Building, 
and accompanied him to the fifteenth floor, 
where a stream of women was flowing into 
the rooms of the Culture and Anarchy 
Club. Mr. Mycro purchased a ticket of a 
young woman who sat at a table near the 
entrance: Macbeth, being of the press, 
did nothing of the sort. 
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A very large audience had gathered to 
hear a famous lecturer from Boston, but 
seats were still to be had. Mr. Mycro, 
however, stood in the rear of the lecture 
room, placing his satchel on the floor be- 
hind him. 

Presently a tall, lank gentleman, with 
long reddish hair and pale intellectual 
face, came out upon the platform and be- 
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down the something from the window 
ledge, screwed a cover on it, and put the 
whole back in his satchel. Then he 
clapped on his hat and left the room. 
Macbeth followed suit. And to this day 
neither of them apprehends the poetic 
possibilities of the banshee in the Celtic 
Renaissance. 

From the Beaux Arts Building they 
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gan a discourse on “The Poetic Possi- 
bilities of the Banshee in the Celtic Re- 
naissance.”” 

Mr. Mycro looked furtively about him, 
and assured that he was unobserved, 
reached for his satchel and stealthily took 
something from it; this something he 
placed on a window ledge above his head. 
Macbeth watched him with the tail of his 
eye. 

In about ten minutes Mr. Mycro took 


went to the Art Temple, close at hand. 
There was a new exhibition on, and the 
galleries were well filled. Ascending the 
marble staircase, Mr. Mycro made his way 
to what was known as the “Old Masters’ 
Room.” This contained many of the best 
canvases in the Temple; nevertheless a 
great many people were admiring them. 
In the middle of the room was a settle 
with a very high back, and on the top of 
this Mr. Mycro placed another (or it 
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might be the same) something from his 
satchel. 

“T must have a look at that,” thought 
Macbeth; but he was intercepted by Miss 
Legion, a young woman of his acquaint- 
ance. 

“How do you do, Mr. Macbeth!” she 
cried vivaciously. “Aren’t you awfully 
fond of the Dutch school?” 

‘*All schools look alike to me,”? Macbeth 
replied frankly. 

“I wish my tastes were as catholic,” 
said Miss Legion, fetching a sigh; “but 
there are some schools I simply can not get 
interested in. That Whistler nocturne in 
the next room means nothing whatever to 
me.” 

“I don’t think much of night schools 
myself,” said Macbeth. 

“The Dutch are so different,” said 
Miss Legion. “Isn’t that a lovely Franz 
Hals on the south wall? I perfectly adore 
Franz Hals; don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do,” Macbeth replied. ‘“Un- 
less I can sce a Franz Hals every so often 
Iam positively unhappy.” 

“Oh, there’s a new Corot in the Barbi- 
zon Room!” cried Miss Legion. ‘You 
must come and see it. 

“Delighted, I am sure,” murmured 
Macbeth. ‘I am very keen for Corots.” 

As the Barbizon Room neighbored the 
Old Masters’, he hoped to keep an eye on 
Mr. Mycro. But Miss Legion was so in- 
structed by his criticism of the new Corot 
that she insisted he pass judgment on an- 
other which hung in the north wing. And 
when at last they returned to the Old 
Masters’ Room, Mr. Mycro was gone. 

Excusing himself, Macbeth hurried 
through the galleries on both floors of the 
Temple; but the man with the old black 
satchel had vanished. 


Ill 


On the following forenoon the Chroni- 
cle’s sleuth revisited Joyous Pleasaunce, 
determined to “get Mr. Mycro off Mrs. 
Mogg’s mind” without further waste of 
time. 
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As he drew toward the Hutchinson 
house smoke was wreathing from the 
chimney, and Mr. Mycro was taking in 
his milk bottle. These facts advised Mac- 
beth, marvelously swift at deduction, that 
the owner of the old black satchel was 
preparing his initial meal. 

Some fifty feet from the house, across 
the road, grew an evergreen tree. Other 
trees were nearer, but they were decidu- 
ous, and had not yet put on their leaves. 
Macbeth established himself among the 
branches of the evergreen, and fired up his 
bulldog pipe. 

It was a warmish spring day, and the 
upper windows of Mr. Mycro’s residence 
were open. The front room was large, 
with windows on three sides; and by the 
ample light thus let in Macbeth discerned 
a rather bare interior. He noted a table, 
littered with bottles, which stood by the 
window facing him, a chair or two, and a 
few shelves of books. It might be the 
laboratory of a chemist, the studio of an 
amateur photographer, the “den” of a 
counterfeiter. 

Macbeth, being a newspaper sleuth of 
experience, did not expect to find the coun- 
terfeiting plant that one sces on the 
stage—a furnace large cnough to awaken 
the fire department to activity, to say 
nothing of the United States Secret Ser- 
vice; a smoking kettle of molten metal; a 
worktable covered with dies and engrav- 
ing tools; and a group of scowling men 
with pipes, who whispered a_ hoarse 
“Aha!”? and “Curses on them!’ Macbeth 
knew the ways of counterfeiters. The man 
that makes the die and the man that pours 
the metal may be separated by a thou- 
sand miles; and the habitation of neither 
would disclose suspicious objects to a cas- 
ual glance. 

Mr. Mycro drew a chair to the table by 
the window, and set to work, with what 
might be an engraving tool, upon what 
might be a die. The tool he dipped fre- 
quently in one or another of what seemed. 
a row of vials, sometimes holding the tip 
a moment in the flame of a candle end. 
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‘*I wish I had an opera glass,” mut- 
tered the sleuth in the evergreen tree. “A 
man in my business ought to carry one 
constantly.” 

Mr. Mycro worked for about an hour. 
Then he rose, shut the windows, and 
partly drew the shades. 

‘I?ll have to search the house,” fhowiht 
Macbeth. “But in order to do that I must 
wait till Mycro goes out. Meantime, to 
sample another of Mrs. Mogg’s excellent 
luncheons.” 

The Mogg house was not far away, on 
“the same street. As Macbeth turned in 
the gate he remarked that the wind had 
shifted to the east, and was beginning to 
blow a gale. 

“J wish you would tell my husband,” 
said Mrs. Mogg, when they had finished 
luncheon and repaired to the sitting-room, 
“that during all the time you were here I 
never once mentioned the name Mycro. 
He teases me dreadfully about not being 
able to keep a secret.” 

““There’s little secret to keep thus far,” 
said Macbeth. “Hello! there goes my man 
now, with his old black satchel.” 

*SHis hat has blown off, and he’s run- 
ning after it!” cried Mrs. Mogg. 

Macbeth reached for his own hat, and 
darted from the house, almost capsizing 
Veronica Mogg, aged four, who was play- 
ing near the gate. 

As he expected to find, both front and 
back doors of the Hutchinson house were 
locked, but he easily effected an entrance 
through the kitchen window, which was 
unfastened. Burglary was unknown and 
unfeared in Joyous Pleasaunce. 

Meanwhile—what is this that Veronica 
has found in the road before her home? 
We shall see presently, for Veronica has 
all a child’s delight in exploring bun- 
dles. 

Hello! Glass tubes, half a dozen of 
them, partly filled with a thickish, greasy 
liquid and neatly corked with cotton. Ve- 
ronica sits down, and proceeds to pull the 
corks. 
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And here comes Mr. Mycro back again, 
his old black satchel gaping. It must have 
opened when he made his first wild plunge 
after his hat, which he is now brushing 
with his coat-sleeve. He seems much dis- 
turbed about something. His eyes are bent 
down, and are searching every foot of the 
road. 

Ah! he sees Veronica. He notes the de- 
struction she has wrought. His face takes 
on an expression of dismay, which quickly 
changes to one of horror. He advances 
teward the child, as if to snatch her from 
some dreadful fate; but suddenly he 
clutches his forehead, and with a low cry 
skurrics down the street. 

“Veronica!” calls Mrs. Mogg. ‘What 
are you playing with? Come into the 
house, child; the wind will blow you away. 
Whcere did you get those glass tubes? 
Mercy! you’ve got the stuff all over your 
hands and dress. It may be poison. 
Faugh!” Mrs Mogg flings the tubes into 
the road, and marches Veronica into the 
house. 

When William Mogg reached his office 
on the morning following, he found a 
brief report from Macbeth. 

“Your ‘counterfciter, ’? wrote the 
sleuth, ‘‘is only a buggy old scientist, who 
wouldn’t know a ‘phony’ currency lay-out 
if he saw one. I rummaged his house thor- 
oughly, and found nothing contraband. 
He is writing a book on ‘The Microbe: 
Its Past, Present and Future.’ While I 
was reading that title on a pile of manu- 
script the old chap returned, and—exit 
Macbeth left upper window. Shall draw 
on you to-day for a box of cigars.” 


IV 


“William,” said Mrs. Mogg, “I wish 
you would get tickets for the symphony 
concert this week.” 

William dropped his newspaper, and 
gazed at his spouse in amazement. 

“What put that idea into your head?” 
he inquired. 

“Why—I don’t know,” replied Mrs. 
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Mogg, with a confessional air. ‘I simply 
feel an irresistible desire to go, that’s all.” 
“But you wouldn’t enjoy it, or under- 
stand it, would you?” 
“T guess I’m just as intelligent as Mrs. 
Atwood, and she never misses a concert.” 
“Mrs. Atwood goes in for culture and 
—all that,” said William vaguely. “Do 
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allel in the natural history of the Ameri- 
can intellect. 

By the third week the railway people 
had to put on an extra coach to accommo- 
date Joyous Pleasaunce patrons of the 
symphony concerts; and of all the coaches 
this was the most popular. People from 
other suburbs crowded in and stood in the 
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I understand that you too are going in 
for culture?” 

“You can understand all you’ve a mind 
for,” replied Mrs. Mogg, with unneces- 
sary severity. 

“Very well,” said William meekly. 
“We'll go if you really wish to.” 

“TI do,” said Mrs. Mogg. 

Which settled it. 

And that was the beginning of the fa- 
mous ‘Joyous Pleasaunce Culture Epi- 
demic,” a mushroom growth without par- 


aisle; for during the forty-five minutes’ 
run to the city it housed a Program Study 


‘Class, for which the compositions to be 


played by the orchestra were analyzed 
and “explained.” Miss Anna Tate, who 
prepared the program notes for the or- 
chestra association, conducted the class: 
and, as Mrs. Mogg remarked, “‘she made 
Stross and Brams and Humptydinck just 
as clear as Sousa.” 

Bowling languished, and the Ladies’ 
Bowling Club became the Ibsen Society. 
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The Sewing Circle gave up stitching for 
the foreign heathen, and took up the 
study of ‘The One Hundred Masterpieces 


- of the World’s Artists.” The Singing 
: School disbanded, to reorganize as the 
‘ Amateur Musical Society. 


Lecture talent was imported as fast as 
contracts could be signed. On Monday 
evening, for example, Mr. Rufus Locks 


(with whom we made scant acquaintance 


at the Culture and Anarchy Club) deliv- 
ered his stimulating discourse on ‘The 
Poetic Possibilities of the Banshee in the 
Celtic Renaissance.” On Tuesday evening 
Mr. Edgar Dawdle, the fashionable por- 
trait painter, explained “How to Tell a 
Water Color From an Etching.” On 
Wednesday evening Herr Alsosprach con- 
sidered ‘Some Aspects of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Particularly the First and 
Third.” On Thursday evening Miss Ann 
Teake, of Boston, interpreted “Pélléas 
Mélisande,” which Mrs. Mogg persisted 
in calling “Péliéas and Maeterlinck”; 
though personally, she said, she preferred 
Sudermann’s “Maggie.” On Friday even- 
ing Dr. Criticus Flub-Dubbe, the famous 
Straussologist, gave his illuminating lec- 
ture, “Richard Strauss: Should He Have 
Been a Pamphleteer or an Astronomer?” 
On Saturday evening everybody went to 
the symphony concert. 

Sunday was observed as a day of rest. 

Mrs, Mogg’s house became a salon. 
William read his newspaper on the train, 
and devoted his evenings to making sand- 
wiches and pulling corks, and “fielding,” 
as he phrased it, questions about Turge- 
nieff and Tolstoi. In Mrs. Mogg’s salon 
was first performed, from the original 
manuscript, Mr. Adolph Rausmittem’s 
sonata for piano and violin, “Zeitgeist 
und Weltschmerz.” Mr. Rausmittem him- 
self was at the parlor grand; and Mrs. 
Dilday (former president of the Ladies’ 
Bowling Club, with an average for the 
season of 152) made a deep impression 
on the composer by asking if he “wrote 
the piano part, too.” 
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England points with pride to the won- 
derful half-century that witnessed the 
flowering of the English Renaissance. 
The Joyous Pleasaunce Culture Mush- 
room shot forth and flowered to perfection 
within fifty days. 

In the old times the name Joyous 
Pleasaunce seldom or never appeared in 
the newspapers; now it was seen almost 
daily, and on almost any page. People 
flocked to Joyous Pleasaunce in search of 
homes. Only one person moved away. 

“I always thought that Mrs. Atwood 
simply pretended to care for culture,” re- 
marked Mrs. Mogg. 

Mrs. Atwood’s opinion unfortunately 
is unrecorded. 


Vv 


Macbeth was ranging the City Hall on 
a “story,” when he came face to face with 
Mr. Mycro, who was emerging from the 
laboratory of the city bacteriologist. 

“How are you?” exclaimed the sleuth, 
forgetting for the moment that the ac- 
quaintance was one-sided. 

Mr. Mycro returned a blank look. 
‘Pardon me,” said he, “I do not seem to 
recall you.” 

‘““No more you do,” said Macbeth, smil- 
ing. ‘Nevertheless, I spent a couple of 
days, here and in Joyous Pleasaunce, fol- 
lowing you about in the hope there was a 
story in you.” 

“A story in me?” repeated Mr. Mycro 
perplexedly. 

‘“‘A newspaper expression,” Macbeth 
explained. ‘‘You see, the gossips of Joy- 
ous Pleasaunce were quite sure you were 
a dangerous character, and I—investi- 
gated you.” 

“T see.” A grim smile settled around 
Mr. Mycro’s mouth. “And you decided I 
was not a dangerous character.” 

“I sized you up for a harmless scien- 
tist,”” replied Macbeth. 

The smile on Mr. Mycro’s face ex- 
panded. He even chuckled. 

“But I am, or rather I was, a danger- 
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ous character,”’ he said. Then he suddenly 
bethought him that he spoke to the Press, 
and with a curt bow he offered to go on 
his way. 

“Wait a bit,” interposed Macbeth. “If 
the joke is on me I should like the details. 
. If there is a story in you, pray let the 
Chronicle have it.” 

Mr. Mycro hesitated, then laid his hand 
on the knob of the laboratory door. 
“Come back here,” he said. 

Macbeth followed him to a quict corner. 

“Tell me,” said Mr. Mycro, “‘have you 
noticed the remarkable outbreak of cul- 
ture in Joyous Pleasaunce?”” 

“Culturine, I call it,” replied Macbeth. 

Mr. Mycro smiled. 

“For a number of years,” he said, “I 
have studied, in a semi-scientific spirit, 
these sudden eruptions of culture in naive 
communities in various parts of our land, 
more particularly in the Middle West. I 
have known women, and occasionally a 
man, to be stricken as suddenly as by the 
plague, and seemingly without referable 
cause. Being a bacteriologist, accustomed 
when in doubt to refer to the microbe, it 
suddenly flashed upon me one day that 
there must be a bacillus of culture.” 

“Ah! exclaimed Macbeth, beginning 
to see a light. 

“I might say,” continued Mr. Mycro, 
“that I had but recently located in Joy- 
ous Pleasaunce, which I chose for its quiet 
and its undistracting atmosphere, as I was 
engaged upon a scientific monograph and 
laboratory experiments, and desired to be 
wholly free of interruptions. But my new 
discovery, if discovery it was to prove, 
put a stop to my literary labors for the 
time, and I went in quest of the hitherto 
uncatalogued bacillus. 

“TI visited the city, and exposed four 
culture plates—” 

“The term in this case having a double 
meaning,” put in Macbeth. 

Mr. Mycro nodded. “I exposed one 
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plate in the rooms of the Culture and An- 
archy Club, a veritable hotbed of cul- 
turine, as you call it; another plate in the 
Art Temple; a third in the rooms of the 
Amateur Musical Socicty ; a fourth at the 
symphony concert. Then I returned to 
Joyous Pleasaunce. 

“In the morning I examined my plates, 
and was disposed to cry ‘Eureka! For 
among the hundreds of germ colonies I 
discovered a bacillus new to me. Whether 
it was the bacillus of culture remained to 
be seen. 

“Like the bacillus of typhoid, it oc- 
curred singly; it was thicker than any 
other bacillus I knew; and it occurred on 
every plate. Not to be tedious in technical 
detail, I isolated the strange bacilli in a 
broth medium, in half a dozen culture 
tubes—” 

“Oh, that was what you were doing,” 
Macbeth interrupted. “I was watching 
you. But pray go on.” 

“Instantly began the marvelously rap- 
id work of reproduction,” continued Mr. 
Mycro. “In an hour I had enough bacilli 
in any one tube to infect an entire com- 
munity. I started for the city again, to 
consult with my friend the city bacteriol- 
ogist, but in some way lost the culture 
tubes in the road near my house. Judge 
of my dismay when, returning in search 
of them, I discovered them in the hands of 
a child, who had pulled out the cotton 
stoppers and scattered the bacilli to the 
distributing winds.” 

“The little Mogg girl,” said Macbeth. 
“The culture craze started in the Mogg 
household, and still rages there like a 
pestilence.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Mycro, wiping his 
spectacles. ‘You see, my dear sir, there 
was a story in me, such as it is; but I 
doubt very much whether the world will 
believe it.” 

‘Trust me for that,”? Macbeth replied, 
with easy confidence. 
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By Annette Austin 


HE recent action of Chicago Uni- 
versity in voting for “segrega- 
ation,” and the conspicuous pro- 

visioning in certain Pacific coast institu- 
tions against overattendance’ of women, 
with the succeeding rushing into print of 
opinions from various middle West and 
Eastern coeducational colleges, have 
clearly demonstrated the fact that a wave 
of reaction against coeducation as a sys- 
tem has set in over the United States. 
The East, always conservative, does not 
often inaugurate a new movement—hbe it 
even a reaction against a new movement. 
It has been reserved for Chicago—that 
*‘bad” town, which a very good lady re- 
marked ought never to be taken as a 
model in any phase of conduct—to set 
the style. The East has always felt op- 
posed to coeducation—and quite prop- 
erly, since the East is very closely in touch 
and under the influence of European 
ideals and customs. To an Easterner the 
ideal of college life for a man is exempli- 
fied in Oxford. Likewise, his ideal of 
social life—consciously or unconsciously 
entertained—is the continental system of 
sex isolation, differentiation, separation 
and aloofness until after marriage. Con- 
sequently, his attitude toward coeduca- 
tion—except where it is modified by ex- 
perience—is one of disapprobation not 
unmixed with fear, and reflects his train- 
ing and environment. The influence of 
frontier life, the various situations concur- 
rent with new conditions, economic and 
social, have forced the West to adopt new 
forms of government and education; and 
where these have worked well, the East 
has accepted them—slowly. Such is the 
status of coeducation. But the reaction 
manifested so positively in the West and 


middle West has started the East to think- 
ing, revived anew the smoldering opposi- 
tion, and called forth sundry discussions, 
reflections, denunciations, pleadings, and 
considerations. This is a consideration. 

Without a doubt, the causes working 
together to bring about the changes in 
Western universities are many and com- 
plex, and in several particulars not at all 
to be considered in the general question of 
coeducation. For instance, it is hinted 
that an overwhelming desire to “cut a 
larger social figure’’—to attract the sons 
of men of wealth and fashion—and to 
throw around the university the atmos- 
phere of old and seasoned culture (alto- 
gether incompatible with its extreme 
youth) is @ paramount reason for the ac- 
tion on the part of Chicago. This fea- 
ture, while necessary to an explanation of 
the individual action of a particular uni- 
versity, is circumscribed in importance, 
and not a factor in the consideration of 
coeducation per se as an idcal system. 
Such selfish interests, therefore, are here 
dispensed with, while we confine ourselves 
to the reasonable and practical objections 
to coeducation. 

Barring sporadic eruptions in ortho- 
dox religious magazines and country 
newspapers, the majority of educated 
opinion has disposed of that phase of the 
subject relating to the higher education 
of women. Likewise, the question of co- 
education in secondary schools has been 
practically settled by universal accept- 
ance. Graduate study for the few women 
who desire it in universities is not ob- 
jected to. The bulk of opposition, there- 
fore, concerns itself with the under- 
graduate life of a large class of girls who 


desire to go to college either for economic, 
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social, or purely intellectual reasons. 
Moreover—to narrow the subject. still 
further—the question of the expediency 
of her receiving this training in the same 
institution with men is not the same as 
“Shall she receive identical instruction 
with men?”—for she does, and ever will, 
select her own studies; and, as a matter 
of statistics, these subjects are usually of 
one class. That is, girls devote them- 
selves mainly to the liberal arts, in prefer- 
ence to exact sciences and technology. 
The economic reasons for this are plain: 
the only professions fully open to women 
are teaching, medicine, and—with limita- 
tions—journalism. Where her reasons 
are not economic, public opinion and hal- 
lowed tradition (sometimes, it is called 
native taste) force her to an exploration 
of the subjects which are often imagined 
to be intrinsically feminine in character. 
The dominantly masculine courses of en- 
gineering and scientific research are sel- 
dom invaded by timid “co-eds.” 
Nevertheless, although but one school 
in the university, the arts course, may be 
considered infested or overburdened with 
women students, the mere presence of 
women in the domains of the university, 
on the avenues of the campus—in the at- 
mosphere of the life—creates a strong 
feeling of animosity. Some of these feel- 
ings are distinct and well defined; others 
are less easy to formulate. Discriminat- 
ing persons say that the presence of girls 
at a university has an influence upon in- 
tellectual standards, as well as upon social 
standards. The inference is that she 
lowers both. In the first class of influ- 
ences come certain well-known objections. 
First and foremost, an indispensable 
requisite for a vigorous and _ uninter- 
rupted pursuit of knowledge, is a clear 
and rarified academic atmosphere. This 
conduces to serious work and a high 
standard of excellence. Like the classical 
model for an epic, we are familiar with 
this atmosphere only in one form—as we 
find it in the German universities, in Ox- 
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ford and Cambridge, in Yale and Har- 
vard. These constitute our only ideal of 
college life for men, and it is heresy to 
depart from the old, established standard. 
The presence of petticoats on the campus 
and in the classroom dissipates this ideal, 
and we have—what?—a “feminizing” of 
the university. 

Closely allied to this thought is the ob- 
jection that girls destroy the college 
spirit—whatever that may be. She divides 
honors with the interests in football, base- 
ball, and track athletics, and absorbs to 
herself some of the sentimental regard 
which was hitherto reserved exclusively 
for the institution—or in which the insti- 
tution, at least, was included. A similar 
complaint—that they have broken up the 
esprit de corps—has been lodged against 
the secret societies; but coeducation is 
regarded as much more to blame than 
fraternities. 

Not at all related to the above objec- 
tions, yet intimately concerned with the 
influence upon intellectual standards, is 
the contention that the presence of girls 
in the classroom hampers the professor’s 
liberty of speech, and puts a restraint 
upon the men. The girls are seldom back- 
ward in discussion, but the men are less 
frank and outspoken in recitation. And 
this applies to all subjects—especially in 
classes where little or no embarrassment 
need be anticipated from the nature of the 
subject. Strangely enough, where the 
subject might well admit of uneasiness— 
as, for instance, in biology and the 
courses in medicine—there is the least 
self-consciousness—in medicine none at 
all. 

Professors interpret their limitations 
differently. One professor of economics 
maintains that he would present a sub- 
ject differently to feminine minds than 
he would to masculine minds;—not that 
he would be less chaste in language to 
men, nor that he would consider himself 
talking down to a lower order of intelli- 
gence in women,—merely, he would ap- 
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peal to a different set of ideas. For in- 
stance, to illustrate an economic principle, 
he would point to examples for the men 
in iron and steel, for girls in kitchen sup- 
plies and seal-skin coats. He considers it 
a question, not of mental capacity, but of 
powers of sympathetic appreciation. 

Another professor of history considers 
that he is more able to draw a true pic- 
ture of the times and characters by dwell- 
ing upon stories and customs not alto- 
gether compatible with the presence of 
women. As a writer in one of the campus 
witty papers, seeking to score the history 
department for ruthlessly smashing ide- 
als, expresses it,—“If it were not for co- 
education, there is no telling what we 
might hear of the private life of the 
Apostle Paul.” This construction of ped- 
agogical liberty, exclusive of coeduca- 
tion, is susceptible of discussion. 

Less excusable, though not less ap- 
preciable, is the feeling that obtains 
among some in the faculty that the pres- 
ence of girls in mixed classes tends to cre- 
ate a double standard of excellence, and 
thus, by splitting the ideal, lowers it. 
Whether he knows it or not, the professor 
is less rigorous in his demands of women 
students than of men students. He is 
much more prone to excuse their mistakes 
and deviations from a model. This state- 
ment, however, is violently objected to by 
some professors. Quite as large a body 
of evidence may be adduced in support of 
the opposite view, that girls tend to raise 
the standard, do better work than the men 
and make it possible for the professor to 
be perfectly impartial. 

Yet another charge, though preferred 
with a smile, reflects not a little odium 
upon the girls. To put it as lightly as 
possible—they are not altogether oblivi- 
ous to the fact that their sex gives them 
a “pull” with the faculty. Espccially 
is this true in the department where there 
are many young instructors who know 
the girls socially. A pretty young medi- 
cal student was heard to remark that she 
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played her instructors “off upon each 
other.” When she cut laboratory with 
one to go skating with another, she took 
pains to even off by cutting a lecture 
with this last to go walking with the first. 
That instructors are not entirely blame- 
less for this relation is to be seen in the 
general feeling that prevails among the 
girls that it is dangerous to refuse any 
social attention from instructors, since 
they have it in their power to retaliate by 
“making class life miserable.” It would 
be a totally wrong idea to imagine that 
such a state of affairs exists in many de- 
partments. As a matter of fact, very 
few of the instructors know the girls so- 
cially, and their desire to favor them— 
if they have any—is a more or less indis- 
tinct feeling of sympathy for “the weaker 
sex.”” The girl who tries to “work” the 
professor when she is in danger of being 
“busted out,” is not uncommon. Neither, 
however,—to be perfectly fair,—is the 
man of the same caliber. Still, one dear 
old professor, who likes the girls very 
much, admits that the girl is more apt to 
get her way in the end. One finds a 
large percentage of professors who scorn 
the very idea that they make any differ- 
entiation in their students. Work is work 
—and there is no question of sex in the 
judging of it. They will repudiate such 
an imputation as a perfidious attack upon 
their integrity. 

A fourth objection makes the large 
majority of girls in the arts course re- 
sponsible for a damaging report that is 
circulated about the standard of work in 
that department. If, it is argued, girls 
crowd to classes in languages and litera- 
ture, men will be influenced to avoid those 
courses, and thus the impression is cre- 
ated that the work in those courses is less 
serious and of low grade. Hence, a uni- 
versity famed for its technical courses, 
may become—from the mere preponder- 
ance of men in those departments— 
scorned for its arts. If it were true that 
men looked upon the classes to which girls 
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flock as requiring less mental exertion 
than other courses, it is safe to say those 
classes would not long have a preponder- 
ance of women in their attendance. There 
are quite as many college men out for 
“snaps” as college women. Any one who 
has been to college knows the type, and 
knows that it is not an unusual one. The 
real factor to be considered in this une- 
qual balance is an economic one. The 
tendency of the times is toward the essen- 
tially practical,—for the men this means 
technical courses. The conditions urging 
women into the arts have been mentioned. 

While the foregoing objections com- 
prise the main body of well-formulated 
objection to coeducation from the point 
of view of its effect upon intellectual 
standards, there remains to speak of two 
classes of objections that are vague and 
unexplained, yet, nevertheless, prevalent. 
There are professors—and they are in 
the majority—who are opposed to co- 
education, not on account of any particu- 
lar disapproval or disapprobation of its 
effects upon girls or boys, nor for any 
distinct feeling of antipathy to the girls. 
They would quite as readily instruct girls 
as boys; they would feel quite as much 
at ease with either, but—they prefer them 
separate. They can not explain their 
preference except by the general feeling 
that there is a distinct difference which 
asserts itself by the arrangement of each 
sex to itself on opposite sides of the class- 
room, after the manner of the old-fash- 
ioned church meetings. The very vague- 
ness of this objection puzzles an outsider 
and prompts him to declare it trivial or 
of temporary importance. 

There is the other class of men who do 
do not hesitate to say they merely “do 
not like girls around.” They do not want 
to “bother” with them. They do not like 
their low voices and their mincing ways, 
their timid and repressed air, their idio- 
syncrasies, or their assertiveness, as the 
case may be. Their presence introduces 
a new set of methods and manzinerisms 
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which must be taken into account at ev- 
ery turn. In other words, two distinct 
personalties are to be considered in the 
college schedule, instead of the one at a 
man’s or a woman’s college. These pro- 
fessors not only do not want the extra 
exertion, but they object to the presence 
of the woman per se—because she is in 
the way. 

This brings us to a consideration of 
the other form of objections—those close- 
ly related to the students themselves, in 
their life outside the class-room. What 
influence has coeducation upon social 
standards? 

The old-fashioned idea that girls run a 
great moral risk in going to a coeduca- 
tional college, as well as the hackneyed 
argument that the presence of girls has 
a beneficial effect on the manners and 
morals of young men, may alike be dis- 
missed as futile. The manners of both 
men and women at a coeducational insti- 
tution are exactly those of the various 
classes of society from which the students 
individually spring. That is to say, the 
manners of young men and women of 
eighteen are usually formed before they 
enter the university, and, taken as a 
whole, they show little change or differ- 
entiation from those of men and women 
in the same social surroundings either at 
home or in other colleges. True, the 
slang a girl picks up at Cornell differs 
from the slang she absorbs at Bryn Mawr, 
but it is none the less slang, and apt to 
be quite as objectionable in either case 
to her horrified grandmother. Occasional 
instances of silly and reprehensible con- 
duct not in accordance with reasonable 
social proprieties have come to light, in 
which men and girls are equally at fault ; 
but cases of out-and-out immorality are 
so rare that they are unnecessary of men- 
tion. The heaviest charge that can be 
laid at the door of the coeducated girl is 
flippancy and a too free interpretation of 
independence. Over against this is the 
counter-charge that she is too strenuous— 
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to the point of uncomeliness and slip-shod 
looks. While the former type of girl— 
known as “the society girl”—is often 
found at coeducational colleges, the latter 
type is much more rarely seen than at 
women’s colleges. In a four years’ resi- 
dence at Cornell a man is likely to sec 
but one hairpin on the college walks; and 
even a lynx-eyed professor, who is con- 
stantly aware of ‘co-eds’ ” costumes, could 
count but fifteen jackets that sat awry 
across the shoulders, and two pairs of 
shoes that needed blacking. The atmos- 
phere of this college may not be the cor- 
rect academic atmosphere, but it is an at- 
mosphere highly charged with a super- 
abundance of sharp and stringent criti- 
cism; and to those to whom a strict ad- 
herence to conventionality is the strongest 
safeguard against social anarchy, coed- 
ucational etiquette is amply satisfactory. 
Certainly, the propinquity of men and 
women students results in an amount of 
coldness, reserve, and indifference that is 
the reverse of the lax intimacy it is sup- 
posed to foster. 

In the opinion of some social critics the 
throwing together of men and women in 
sexless intellectual pursuits in the same 
institution is preéminently unnatural. 
There is no other relation in life similar 
to it, they say,—not excepting any of 
the interests, economic, religious and so- 
cial,—that draws them together over sub- 
jects independent of sex. Others hold 
the contrary opinion that coeducation by 
its very naturalness recommends itself as 
an ideal system. The university, they 
say, is only one of the many schools of 
culture, of which the home, the church, 
and society stand equally important in 
the shaping of a perfect balance of char- 
acter. And that men and women should 
be segregated only here in these four 
impressionable years of their life, means 
that they lose a valuable opportunity to 
gain from each other by association those 
opposite but necessary virtues—gentle- 
ness, modesty, consideration, delicacy, 
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self-abnegation on the part of the wom- 
an; boldness, firmness, determination, 
magnanimity, chivalry, and a high sense 
of honor on the part of the man. 

For economic and political reasons, 
also, coeducation is regarded as the ideal 
system of education. The state finds it 
advantageous to provide equal instruc- 
tion for its boys and girls in the same in- 
stitution, and sees in the arrangement a 
policy highly democratic. 

To women collegiate coeducation will 
ever appeal as offering equal advantages 
to both sexes for first-hand instruction 
under men who are preéminently the best 
in their subjects. Where the same men 
teach separate classes of boys and girls in 
different institutions, the feeling will al- 
ways obtain that the boys are getting 
just a little the better of it. That is hu- 
man nature—as long as the woman feels 
she is struggling for equality. As for 
women’s colleges—even where they can 
secure men professors, they must of ne- 
cessity be satisfied with ‘‘second best,” or 
submit to a constant changing, since no 
man professor of the highest attainments 
is going to regard a position in a woman’s 
college as the acme of desire. As for 
women professors of collegiate rank, they 
are rare. Women fitted intellectually to 
impart the dry facts of mathematics, 
physics, and political economy, are not 
hard to find; but women combining this 
intellectual attainment with the broad 
culture and beauty of character that 
makes them influential personalities in the 
class-room, are exceedingly few. Con- 
stant application to one subject has too 
often unsexed the woman, and she is 
merely a pedagogue—not a college pro- 
fessor. The influence of such a one upon 
young girls is apt to be away from that 
ideal, which should be the ideal of every 
college—that the true aim of education 
for women, as for men, is to fit them, not 
to cope with each other intellectually, but 
to live with each other harmoniously ; and 
its real test comes in social service. The 
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man professor, by his very position as a 
man among men—living the ideal life of 
an American citizen—exemplifies this 
broad culture, and wields a power for 
good that the woman professor can never 
wield. 

In conclusion, one’s individual opinion 
of the value of coeducation will be—at 
least, for a long time to come,—a matter 
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of feeling—the outcome of early associa- 
tion and training. If this has been from 
the first pervaded by the idea of sex iso- 
lation and differentiation, he will cling to 
the old ideal of separate colleges; if he 
has been brought up in the more demo- 
cratic coeducational secondary schools, he 
will look upon university coeducation as a 
matter of course. 


TWO FIRES 


To H. W. B.S. 


~ By Paxton Pattison Hibben 


ha: You know the fire that dead leaves make, 
And twigs that twist and break 
And grow gray in the flame 


That the wind whips, wild— 
= A passionate, short-lived child, 
Ravenous and untame, 
re Till the rain comes; 


a Then the quick patter and hiss 
As each drop touches the heart of the fire, and numbs— 
So, often, Love is this. 


But also there is the warm glow 

Of red coals, smoldering, slow, 

Banked in a furnace throat— 

Unhungry, potent, waiting demand 

And the confident hand. 

To shake them free of the white dust-coat 
That holds them choked and asleep; 

Then, when the hour comes, the Need to strip 
This pall of ashes, ere the fire burn deep— 


So Friendship, 


READERS AND WRITERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


pe many delays, and a change of 
title, the new play of Stephen Phillips, 
“The Sin of David,” appears upon a market 
grown somewhat stale in its interest from 
long waiting. It is not, as might be inferred 
from the title, the scarlet tale of Scripture, 
but a modernized and, by comparison, rather 
tame version of it. A Puritan commander of 
the seventeenth century is the hero; a stern 
French colonel takes the réle assumed long 
since by Uriah the Hittite; and the colonel’s 
beautiful wife is the latter day replica of 
Bathsheba. Mr. Phillips has contrived to 
force a good deal of morality into a story 
that loses its barbaric splendor and becomes 
the commonest and most treacherous sin 
when to it are applied the whining excuses 
of persons who, having trained consciences 
according to Puritan ideas, lack the forti- 
tude to live up to their ideals. David of old 
time, half-mad with genius, with power and 
beauty, drunk with the wine of life, the first 
artist of his tribe, barbarian and poet, is 
one thing; a Puritan breaking his vows, con- 
verting himself into a hypocrite and devising 
excuses for himself, is quite another. Chris- 
tian civilized man may not cloak himself 
with the extenuations which are accorded 
freely enough to the barbarian. It is, of 
course, impossible for Phillips to avoid an 
attitude of sophistication. He understands 
logic and sophistry, conscious religion and 
casuistry. He has made, therefore, not a tale 
of the days of the half-gods who dwelt on 
the wild hills and flung out their cries of 
grief and their peans of praise of a present 
and visible God, but a sorry story of sin, 
with shallow characters and false psychol- 
ogy. Good lines there are, no question. So 
much remains of that lyric talent with which 
Phillips enraptured us all in those happy 
days when he wrote “Marpessa” and added 
to the beauty of the world which Keats had 
once adorned. These were in the days be- 
fore he knew Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and had 
counted the shining shekels of the box office. 


If ever the spirit of prosperity which is 
abroad was accountable for disaster, it has 
been so in the case of Stephen Phillips, 
some time since a singer of beautiful songs, 
now a trimmer and fitter to the machine- 
made stage. So Mammon has us all by the 
throat—the most stupid and the most won- 
derful of us! But, after all, there is always 
the miracle of youth to comfort us; and 
there is, for remembrance, the miracle of 
Phillips’ youth, when from his pen came 
lines as classic in their beauty and as glow- 
ing in their fire as any Tennyson wrought 
with patient care, or Shelley flung upon the 
page in his days of flaming dreams. 


ANS Hartley Gilbert, the inimitable and 
lovable comedian, for over half a cen- 
tury a favorite on the American stage, 
passed mercifully and swiftly to the rest of 
all good artists, the other day, in Chicago. 
One says that she passed mercifully to her 
rest, because Mrs. Gilbert was playing what 
was meant to be her last engagement, and 
to have lived in idleness would have been to 
her an acute pain. The daughter of an Eng- 
lish Methodist clergyman who was pro- 
foundly opposed to the theater, Mrs. Gilbert 
was nevertheless born with a distinct pas- 
sion for the stage. She began as a ballet 
dancer, but her abounding humor and her 
keen intellectuality made it impossible that 
she should continue in a branch of the dra- 
matic art which could not, in the nature of 
things, give scope to her higher qualities. 
Mrs. Gilbert was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1821. She came to America in 1849, 
being then the wife of her former instruc- 
tor, George Henry Gilbert, of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theater, London. In 1851 she traveled 
with her husband and baby son, in an open 
cart, from the East to Milwaukee, where she 
made her debut in Rice’s Opera House. 
Mrs. Gilbert has played heavy tragedy, but 
society comedy was her forte, and she was 
for many years the sauce piquante of the 
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Daly companies. A quiet, kindly, keen and 
permeating wit was her chief characteristic. 
The stage was the breath of life to her, and 
it is not improbable that, human and sympa- 
thetic though she was, mimic life had for her 
a deeper interest than reality. She was 
making her farewell tour in “Granny,” a 
play written for her by Clyde Fitch. That 
she dreaded the conclusion of her tour, 
which must of necessity close her long and 
brilliant association with the stage, her 
friends well knew. If, somewhere, in the 
chilly vast above this winter world, the jest- 
ing spirit of good Mrs. Gilbert hovers, let 
it accept our congratulations that she shuf- 
fled off a weary body from her bright spirit 
before enforced inactivity came upon her! 
The epilogue that she recited the night be- 


MRS. GILBERT 
Reciting the epilogue in "Granny ” 
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fore she died seems almost prophetic. It 
began: 


Dear friends in front, the curtain must not fall 
Until a grateful woman says good-by to all. 


And closed: 


For wealth, for fame, for goodness, I don’t 
care a filbert; 

If only, in your hearts, you'll keep old Mrs. 
Gilbert. 


SECOND edition was needed before 

the first issue of Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art’s book, ‘““The River’s Children.” Mrs. 
Stuart is such a hearty story-teller that she 
sweeps her readers along with her; and in 
these tales of the folk—both black and 
white—who live “’long side” the Missis- 
sippi she has a subject quite to her taste. 


R. Richard Le Gallienne finds himself 
unable to endure the climate of Eng- 
land, and is obliged to live in New York, 
separated from his family. He is doing 
journalistic work there and finding little 
enough time for more fanciful writing. It 
may not be generally known that this ca- 
pricious, often charming writer endures 
with fortitude a life of fearful ill health. 
His facile and whimsical pen deals with the 
lighter phases of thought and life, but the 
man behind the pen is neither light nor 
whimsical, but endures with little com- 
plaint the weight of sleepless nights and 
distressing days, separated by hard circum- 
stance from his young wife and his beau- 
tiful children. 


M*: George Madden Martin, identified 
in the regards of thousands with ‘“Em- 
my Lou—Her Book,” found a warm recep- 
tion awaiting her first novel, “The House of 
Fulfilment.” She has, evidently, taken 
great pleasure in the preparation of this love 
story, and she has shown as intimate a 
knowledge of the vague dissatisfactions and 
aspirations of grown folk as she did in her 
first sketches of the wayward and fanciful 
hearts of little children. 

Mrs. Martin is a Southern woman, whose 
mother parted from this life when her 


“ daughter was still of very tender years. 


George Madden—for such was Mrs. Mar- 
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tin’s maiden name—grew up under the af- 
fectionate if erratic tutelage of a negro 
mammy, and of her childhood she has only 
happy recollections. Her feelings toward 
the black race are sympathetic, and she is 
guiltless of the rancor and pessimism with 
which certain despondent persons regard the 
colored people. 

Mrs. Martin’s father was a New York 
man, a seller of books, who, moving to Ken- 
tucky, married a Southern woman. Mrs. 
Martin was born about the time of the war, 
and attained her first independence by 
teaching school. That she enjoyed the epi- 
sode is evidenced by the Emmy Lou stories, 
which can not, surely, be all the work of the 
imagination. ‘The House of Fulfilment” 
is, however, pure creation, and not, as some 
have suggested, the picture of actual per- 
sons and the relation of real incidents. In 
private life George Madden Martin is Mrs. 
Atwood R. Martin. 


@ Kiss reflective person inclined to philoso- 
phize upon the subject of American 
taste may find food for thought in the ex- 
traordinary career of General Lew Wal- 
lece’s “Ben-Hur.” This book was published 
by Harper’s in 1880, and for a year or two 
attracted very little attention. Then, slowly, 
its popularity was accelerated. Libraries 
bought it, Sunday-schools considered it an 
essential of their book collections, public 
readers declaimed selections from it, and al- 
most every one talked about it. It suited— 
precisely—the American people. They liked 
the subject, liked the tone of the book, were 
pleased with the historical, and what may be 
termed the instructive features of it, they 
were enamored with the characters, and per- 
petually entertained with the dramatic qual- 
ities. The whole thing fitted in with what 
they believed, and hoped for, and had been 
taught. It formulated their visions in re- 
gard to Jesus. The mystery and solemnity 
of the first chapter, and the exaltation of the 
conclusion, were in accord with their most 
sacred ideas and fancies. They have gone 
on buying it and reading it with unabated 
interest. No cheap edition of the book has 
ever appeared. On the contrary, in addition 
to the ordinary selling edition, fourteen lux- 
urious editions have been published, with 
illustrations and various other enrichments. 
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MYRA KELLY 


Author of “Little Citizens.” From a photograph by 
pi Vivian Burnett 


Perhaps a million copies of it have been 
sold, and its popularity does not wane. The 
chances are that it will continue, for the next 
quarter of a century, to sell enormously. It 
has been said that it is the most widely read 
novel of modern days, and this is not im- 
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probable. The loving and reverent care that 
its author expended upon it has met with a 
rich return. The great favor which the book 
enjoys is a tribute to the sincerity with 
which it was written. The most faultfinding 
of all the critics must accord it a place 
among that small class of books written in 
genuine good faith and in the spirit of de- 
votion. It is the custom to refer to Amer- 
icans as a secular people; but there is an un- 
mistakable significance in the fact that the 
book with the winning record is, in subject 
and in spirit, profoundly Christian. 
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ALICE HEGAN RICE 


Author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” etc. 
Courtesy of The Century Company 


R. Paul Kester, the playwright, lives 
in Virginia on the banks of the Po- 
tomac in a fine old Southern manor house 
which Washington built for Nellie Custis. 
Mr. Kester rescued it from decay, restored 
the crumbling wings, and preserved, in its 
original dignity and simplicity, the beauti- 
ful residence. Here he entertains his 
friends as lavishly as did the original pro- 
prietors, the visiting gentry of another 
régime. 
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| is a pleasure to see that the critics are 
giving appreciative comment to that re- 
markably sincere and lovely tale, ‘The 
Reaper,” written by Miss Edith Rickert. It 
is a story of the Shetland Isles and of the 
folk there. The hero is a humble man who 
found out beauty in silent places and whose 
knowledge, like his great physical strength, 
increased by natural means. His life of sac- 
rifice, and his relations with his friends, his 
dreams never realized and his mystic gaze 
into the future, are the elements of a simple 
and beautiful tale. 

The author of this well-balanced and 
moving book is still in her youth. She has 
led a curious and an independent life, and 
she seems to have the faculty of getting 
what she wants. It may be that she posses- 
ses, to an extraordinary degree, that old- 
time and durable virtue known to the homely 
as “gumption.” Perhaps it is known to the 
elegant by the same graphic word. At any 
rate, the present writer can think of noth- 
ing that will precisely take the place of it. 

Miss Rickert was born at Canal Dover, 
Ohio, got a degree at Vassar, a Ph. D. 
“magna cum laud” at the University of Chi- 
cago, is a Beta Phi Kappa, a traveler, a 
teacher, and an experimenter with life. For 
example, when she desired to know about 
the country people in the middle west, she 
bought a basket of needles, thread, elastic 
and other convenient trifles, and traveled 
through the country selling them. When 
she desired to learn about the Shetland 
Islanders, she lived there, mingling with the 
fishers, the crofters and the sheep farmers. 
She got their stories, their sentiments, their 
prejudices and enthusiasms from their own 
lips, and it may be said with gratitude, that 
she has not abused this confidence, but has 
written a story so moving and fine that any 
group of people might be proud to have it 
written concerning them. 


d eens is a difference in the quality of 
egotism of different nations even as 
there is in their other traits. The egotism 
of Americans is bombastic, gay and child- 
ish, with, often, an infusion of religion, as 
if the possessor believed himself to be of 
enormous ethical importance. The egotism 
of the English is a tremendously concen- 
trated affair, lacking in vivacity but carried 
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off with a really magnificent hauteur. The 
egotism of the French is triumphant. It 
believes in its own charm, its own wit, its 
own success. It entertains no doubts. It 
is mature, utterly sophisticated. It has a 
historic quality about it. And it is, to the 
egotists of other nations, the most irritat- 
ing thing imaginable. An example, par 
excellence, of Gallic self-conceit, is to be 
found in the memoirs of Mme. Adam, the 
second volume of which has appeared and 
been published under the title “My Liter- 
ary Life.” The book is an intimate one, 
and the lady confesses, in detail, her domes- 
tic infelicities. She makes herself the cen- 
tral figure of all her stories. She informs 
her readers carefully concerning her own 
acquirements, accomplishments and charms. 
The style of the book is discursive and 
marked by vivacity. Madame Adam has 
known a great circle of distinguished per- 
sons, and of more than one generation. But 
the reminiscences, which should have been 
valuable, are marred irretrievably by the 
insistent self-celebration. 


W. W. DENSLOW 
The famous illustrator of juvenile books 


MISS MARGARET WYCHERLEY 


B* producing three plays by William B. 
Yeats, the Irish poet, at the Carnegie 
Music Hall, in New York, Miss Margaret 
Wycherley, a young actress, formerly asso- 
ciated with Ben Greet’s company, has been 
winning applause and fame. Miss Wycher- 
ley is now touring the country and giving 
Irish and other plays of a distinctly literary 
character to good-sized audiences. Several 
of the universities, following the new 
academic custom of encouraging the drama, 
have invited her and her company to appear 
before them. The Yeats plays are new to 
most of her audiences, though one of them, 
“The Land of Heart’. Desire’, was given 
several years ago with Browning’s “In a 
Balcony”, when Mrs. Le Moyne and Mr. 
Otis Skinner played a spring season to- 
gether. It is an exquisite poem, but, dramat- 
ically, the least interesting of the three 
works. By far the most dramatic-is “The 
Hour Glass”, in which Yeats symbolizes the 
present-day reaction from scientific agnos- 
ticism to the old simple faith. Though 
Yeats is himself of Protestant Irish stock, 
this piece is saturated with the Roman 
Catholic spirit. ‘Kathleen ni Hoolihan” 
proved to be an effective little work, depict- 
ing the triumph of the young Irish patriot’s 
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love for country over love for his intended 
bride. In Boston Miss Wycherley has also 
given the “Cup of Broth”, a fragile sketch 
of Irish manners, which represents Mr. 
Yeats in lighter mood. For an Irishman 
Yeats has comparatively little humor; but 
he has the gift of presenting the simple life 
of Ireland with sympathy, insight, and poet- 
ry. Miss Wycherley is a good actress and 
has surrounded herself with uncommonly 
intelligent players, and her venture, which 
has begun auspiciously, is likely to pave the 
way for other productions out of the theat- 
rical rut. 


HE readers of the United States are 

nothing if not ethical, and can not take 
even so keen a story as “The Masquerader,” 
by Katherine Cecil Thurston, without dis- 
cussing the morals of the tale. The story 
is one dealing with the confusion of iden- 
tity between two men, unrelated to each 
other. One is a member of parliament, a 
man of wealth, married to a beautiful wife, 
and happily situated in all ways save that 
he is cursed with an appetite for morphia. 
He desires nothing so much as to be re- 
leased from political, social and domestic 
obligations and allowed to indulge his fear- 
ful appetite. The other man, a gentleman 
by birth, bitterly poor, living in a retired 
spot, full of energy which he has no oppor- 
tunity to utilize, meets with the first man. 
Their marvelous resemblance startles them 
both. They become acquainted with each 
other’s capabilities and desires. The mem- 
ber of parliament offers inducements to the 
impecunious man to exchange places with 
him now and again. His offer is accepted. 
The poor man recreates the parliamentary 
reputation of the degenerate, wins the af- 
fection of his wife, who has been something 
more than indifferent tc her husband, and 
makes a host of friends. In time the miser- 
able life of the morphine-eating wretch 
ends, and the other man steps into his place. 
He holds his seat in parliament, assumes his 
title, and becomes master of his fortune and 
husband of his wife. All this has about it a 
large poctical consistency. But the scrupu- 
lous American public desires certain civic 
and religious ceremonies, which would, 
from a dramatic point of view, be impossi- 
ble. It is difficult to know how to placate 
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these particular ones. But it may restore 
their confidence in the morals of the story 
somewhat when they reflect that it appeared 
in three high class periodicals at once, and 
that one of these was a ladies’ magazine of 
such unimpeachable respectability that for 
even a ribald sentiment to appear in it 
would be to give it a cast of respectability. 
Other arguments might be offered, but are 
not. The New York Times permitted the 
subject to be discussed at length in its col- 
umns, but finally closed the debate with the 
courteous reminder that ‘The Masquerader” 
actually had no ethical purpose. “It is just 
a good story,” writes the editor, worn with 
the reproaches of persons careful of legal 
niceties. “And we should as soon think of 
assigning moral motives to its characters, or 
of blaming them for immorality, as we 
should think of so treating the characters 
in a Restoration comedy or a contemporary 
detective story. These things, differing 
greatly in quality and spirit, are alike in 
this, that they have no relation to the actual- 
ities of life.” 


|* Rudolph Dircks’ keen monograph on 
“Auguste Rodin,” that virile sculptor is 
compared to certain democratic masters in 
other lines of art—to Tolstoy in fiction, to 
Ibsen in drama, to Walt Whitman in poetry, 
and to Wagner in music. Like them, he has 
“brought into art a new spirit, and, in some 
respects, a new form.” And the writer goes 
on to elucidate, saying that “the tendency 
of the work of these various artists was to 
lift art out of a certain parochialism, to give 
it an intellectual impetus, and to bring 
within its influence, not only those who 
cared about art, but also those who cared 
about life in its more profound aspects, or 
about philosophy.” 

This comparison is very understandable. 
We are all of us ready to admit, now that 
Mrs. Atherton has been belaboring us, even 
if we were not before prepared for the con- 
fession, that our literature is nothing if not 
parochial. Our painting has been almost as 
cautious, and not until the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion brought to the generality of us a sud- 
den revelation of the newly awakened spirit 
of American architecture, did we have any 
hope that we were getting beyond mere pro- 
priety in that regard. It appears, however, 
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that we have three or four men of imagina- 
tion and of liberal views. They are seeing 
the world about them with eyes which are 
anything but provincial. Perhaps a cath- 
olicity of spirit may arise here which will 
affect the sister arts. The cogitating, inde- 
pendent, inquisitive, adventurous spirit of 
Whitman may come among us again, to in- 
spire to originality of utterance some of our 
cautious novelists and our glucose tellers of 
short tales. 


lies critical condition of Henrik Ibsen, 
who is suffering from a difficulty of the 
heart which threatens to prove fatal, brings 
the world face to face with the debt it owes 
to this extraordinary man. The grasp he 
has had upon the imagination of his con- 
temporaries has been powerful—perhaps 
terrible. An artist with melancholy themes 
and with one predominating tragic idea, that 
of the spell of heredity and environment, he 
has kept the thoughts of the higher intel- 
lectual world fixed upon his murky studies. 
He has been a literary insurrectionist from 
the first. He never felt himself bound by 
tradition. He opened up his stories where he 
pleased, and dropped them when it seemed 
to him that he had presented his philosophic 
or psychological proposition, leaving the ob- 
server to draw his own deductions. Ibsen 
has been the child of his age. Those vague 
yet terrific questions which relate to the in- 
dependence of the soul, to the responsibility 
of the dead to the living, to the relations 
of man and man, and of man and woman, 
have been given his fervid consideration. 
Whether or not he is to be called an indi- 
vidualist the present writer can not say. He 
is not, however, to be regarded as a philoso- 
pher with formulas, but as a dramatist with 
stories. And his stories have been of the 
efforts of enslaved souls to liberate them- 
selves. One may search long through the 
stock tragedies of convention, without find- 
ing themes so pregnant and so essentially 
tragic. Ibsen has, with fine appreciation of 
propriety and of the essential clements of 
tragedy, divorced himself from all the old 
grandiose, tawdry paraphernalia, and set 
his characters down in common modern 
homes, surrounded them with domestic ob- 
jects, and forced them, in the midst of the 
issues of life and death, to talk about the 
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usual affairs of life. By following this pol- 
icy he has made his characters as familiar 
as next door neighbors. Their homely lives 
seem to be lived out in our very presence, 
and the terrible responsibilities that weigh 
upon them, become, as by the stroke of a 
wizard’s wand, our own responsibilities. 
Their sins are our sins, potentially if not 
actually ; their sorrows are vicariously borne 
by us; their struggles for a liberty dreamed 
of, but not realized, are such struggles as we 
know with inarticulate grief. Never has a 
glance of more accusing scrutiny been 
turned upon the fallible human heart than 
that with which he has pierced our dis- 
guises. Dante himself could not have con- 
ceived a more sinister thought than that of 
“Ghosts”, and Calvin’s stern theories pale 
their ineffectual fires before a truth so un- 
escapable. It can hardly be claimed that 
Ibsen has invariably understood himself. 
He began by gaping at life in amazement; 
he set down facts as he saw them; he per-— 
ceived the inner spirit of perplexed human 
lives, and divesting himself of conventional 
ideas, he was enabled to present these things 
as they were and not as tradition asserted 
they were. He may well have been without 
definite conclusions. Perhaps he has never 
attained to a condition of formulas—cer- 
tainly he has not committed himself to any 
dogmatism. It is not theories that he has 
offered, but the extraordinary—that is to 
say, the ordinary—facts of life, but he has 
presented them in heroic size, set against a 
background which throws them into arrest- 
ing relief. Ibsen worked at first with the 
Titan ability of a genius struggling up out 
of chaos. He was not intellectually conscious 
of the thing he had done. He uttered his 
cries of protest and of revolt without being 
aware of that which he desired. He found 
himself at last utterly divorced from con- 
ventional idealism. He stood in opposition 
to current ideas of nobility. He, by insinua- 
tion, accused society of hypocrisy, and cu- 
riously enough society began to examine it- 
self to discover to what extent such an accu- 
sation was justified. May society conclude 
that its debt to Ibsen is large? The ques- 
tion may be answered with more intelligence 
a quarter of a century from now than it can 
to-day. The fact remains, however, and is 
incontestable, that Ibsen has encouraged 
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ideas which belong to and are an essential 
part of high civilization, in which rules and 
laws will not be framed for the many, but 
in which judgment will be adapted to spe- 
cific cases and to individuals. He is a real- 
ist, is Ibsen, and sees things as they are. 
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Ibsen has served his time well, that he has 
dealt with realities, and that he has 
strengthened the power of men and women 
to act according to the dictates of their rea- 
son, and not by the rules of medieval 
formulism. 


= 
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Vander Weyde, Photographer 


BLISS CARMAN 
His" The Friendship of Art” reviewed in this number 


He has, like an Ingersoll of another sort, 
torn down the drabbled curtains of tradi- 
tion, and revealed the nude statue of truth 
beyond. There are those who can look un- 
abashed upon this creation and others who 
must needs turn away their eyes. But the 
consensus of opinion is likely to be that 


[eee who watch with gratification the 
marvelous increase in this country of the 
interest in libraries can not but be pleased at 
the development of the Home Library move- 
ment. Boston started it sixteen years ago. 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cincinnati and New 
York followed, and now Chicago is to es- 
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tablish the Home Library upon a generous 
scale. The idea is to place a portable case 
of books in the homes of children who have 
no inspiration from good books, and whose 
ideals are formed by what they see upon the 
street. For some time past, the Library Club 
of Chicago and the Associated Charities 
have, separately, been in the habit of doing 
this kind of thing, but they are now uniting 
their efforts and are planning for the ex- 
tension of the movement. One of the little 
Home Libraries consists of about twenty 
carefully selected books, with one or two of 
the standard juvenile periodicals. These 
are encased in a box with shelves, which is 
to be put in some home which can be used 
as a central meeting place for the children 
of a neighborhood. It is also the desire of 
the Library Club to have a group of “li- 
brary-friends” who are willing to spend one 
or two evenings a week talking to the chil- 
dren, telling them stories, or reading to 
them from the books which have been placed 
in their hands. The idea is, in having such 
“friends,” to arouse the interest of the boys 
and girls in the books, and to awaken in 
them a love for ideas, rather than for the 
sharp excitement of life in packed neigh- 
borhoods, where the patrol wagon and the 
fire engine are the greatest spurs to interest. 
These home libraries are, of course, travel- 
ing libraries also, and when one collection 
of books has been pretty well gone over by 
a group of children, a new collection is 
brought them. There are stirring stories of 
the awakening brought to certain bright but 
very much deprived children by this happy 
device, and it may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction, that of all the movements 
for spreading books and their influence, 
none is finer than this one. 


Soo has any book set forth so many 
nineteenth century portraits as Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway’s “Recollections,” 
newly from the house of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. Mr. Conway has lived, from 
early manhood—he was born in 1832—to 
the present time in the society of men who 
took the initiative in thought. Few 
branches of intellectual effort have failed 
to interest him. An amazing mental vitality 
has kept him alert to new ideas, to moral 
essentials, to the beginnings of movements. 
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And he has known intimately many of the 
most distinguished men and women of his 
times on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
faithfulness and power of his descriptions 
of certain personages seem to summon 
them back out of the shadows into which 
they have passed. Here is an etching of 
Lincoln, done with swift strokes. ‘The 
face had a battered and bronzed look, with- 
out being hard. His nose was prominent 
and buttressed a strong and high forehead; 
his eyes were vaulted and had an expression 
of sadness; his mouth and chin were too 
close together; the cheeks hollow. On the 
whole, Lincoln’s appearance was not at- 
tractive until one heard his voice, which 
possessed variety of expression, earnestness 
and shrewdness in every tone. The charm 
of his manner was that he had no manner; 
he was simple, direct, humorous.” And he 
quotes, as descriptive of Lincoln, Brown- 
ing’s words concerning a German professor, 
“three parts sublime to one grotesque.” 

He had an interview with the democrat 
Whitman, and was taken to his home in 
the purlieus of Brooklyn. “It was a small 
frame house,” he writes. “He took me to 
his little room with his cot and poor furni- 
ture, the only decoration being two engrav- 
ings, one of Silenus and one of Bacchus. 
What he brought me up there to see was 
the barren solitude stretching from beneath 
his window toward the sea. There were no 
books in the room, and he told me he had 
few, but had the use of good libraries. He 
possessed, however, a complete Shakespeare 
and a translation of Homer. * * * 
We passed the day ‘loafing’ on Staten 
Island, where we found groves and solitary 
beaches, now built over. We had a good 
bath in the sea, and I perceived that the 
reddish tanned face and neck of the poet 
crowned a body of lily-like whiteness and a 
shapely form.” 


Me: Rebecca Harding Davis has of- 
fered to the public her own distinc- 
tive reminiscences, entitled “Bits of Gos- 
sip.” Under this unpretentious caption ap- 
pears a book full of stirring as well as 
pleasing and trivial memories. Of the lat- 
ter sort is one connected with James G. 
Blaine. Blaine was a law student at 
Washington, Pa., when Mrs. Davis was a 
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school-girl there. . He was an ungainly col- 
legian, she writes, lazy, amiable and show- 
ing nothing of the hall mark of success. 
One of his old companions told Mrs. Davis 
this story: “I remember that one day when 
I was a child I was bidden to draw some 
fresh water. I was in a rage at leaving 
my book, and finding the pail nearly full, 
threw the water out of the door just as 
Jim was passing in his Sunday suit on his 
way to a party. He was drenched from 
head to foot. I stood aghast and dumb; 
he turned and went home. Presently he 
came back dry, but in his old clothes. He 
stopped and nodded gaily: ‘Don’t worry, 
Will, I didn’t care to go to the old party, 
anyhow!’ stopping my stammering apolo- 
gies by sitting down to joke and laugh 
with me.” 

This was the man who, later, understood 
very well such matters as retaliation and 
reprisals, and whose sensitive hauteur made 
him the alert guardian of national dignity. 
But he was, evidently, one who knew how 
to take motives into consideration. 


Pe literary agent has become a factor 
in the modern world of book and mag- 
azine making. He is, as befits him as a cog 
in the vast machine of his time, a labor- 
saving device. To say that he is popular 
with editors would be, perhaps, to over- 
state the truth. But he is adroit, suave, 
and he is conscious that, month by month, 
his importance increases, as more and more 
authors, tired of conducting their own busi- 
ness affairs, place their marketable wares 
in his hands. 

But though he is, like the steam car, mod- 
ern and convenient, his rise marks the de- 
cline of certain well-established and pleas- 
ant things, even as the steam engine com- 
pelled the decadence of the excellent, am- 
bling stage-coach, that vehicle inducive to 
friendly encounters and leisurely sightsee- 
ing. The literary agent has interrupted 
those courtly exchanges of compliments be- 
tween authors and writers which used to 
add zest to the days of a hard-working 
writer. There was a delicate flavor to such 
exchanges; one beheld one’s personality as 
in a flattering mirror. An accepted manu- 
script—toward which no author can ever 
be indifferent—appeared in an atmosphere 
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yet more radiant than that created by the 
wonderful fact of acceptance, and _ this 
glory beyond a glory was the editor's com- 
pliment. Nor was the returned manuscript 
without its compensations. That perfect 
note of regret and appreciation which ac- 
companied it, and which set forth the hard- 
ly resisted temptation under which the edi- 
tor labored on reading it, was a compensa- 
tion for much disappointment. That the 
public should go unedified, the author unre- 
warded, appeared light things in view of 
the fact that the editor had had the privi- 
lege of perusing a paper which he was, by 
unfortuitous circumstances, prevented from 
sharing with his subscribers. 

But these amenities are passed. The lit- 
erary agent is brief, business-like, unemo- 
tional and to the point—and to the per cent. 
A sturdy abruptness has taken the place of 
old-time courtesies. The minuet is over-- 
aye, and the jig. It is a commonplace pace 
that the literary agent sets for us. Not 
even his ready check—minus his well- 
earned percentage—can quite make up for 
the ceremonious, old-time pleasures of po- 
lite correspondence. 


AN interesting combat of minnesingers is 
to take place in Chicago-next May, on 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
the poet Schiller. The affair is to be under 
the management of a central committee 
formed by the co-operation of the American 
Institute of Germanics and the Schwaben- 
verein of Chicago. The prize competition is 
open to all writers in the United States, and 
the poems desired are two prologues in 
verse, to be recited during the days of the 
festival, one in German, the other in Eng- 
lish, neither of which shall require more 
than seven minutes for expressive recita- 
tion. Prizes of $75 each are offered for 
these poems. The contributions offered in 
competition must be in the hands of the 
corresponding secretary of the committee 
on the Schiller Commemoration, 617 Foster 
street, Evanston, Illinois, on or before 
March 1, 1905. The poems must be sent 
under an assumed name, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the real 
name and address of the author. The right 
of publication of the accepted prologues 
must be given to the committee. 
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OETS are not rare, but in a day impa- 
tient of poetry, few poets go so far as 
to offer their lines for publication. Many, 
indeed, do not even arrive at the point of 
putting their rhymed thoughts upon the 
page. It is gratifying to find, now and 
then, a busy man, who, for mere love of 
poesy, fills his leisure with the fine diver- 
sion of poem-making. 

Such a one is Mr. Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, an attorney of Seattle. He has 
written a “Masque of Love” in three parts. 
The first part develops a passionate idyl 
in the twilight of the world, when man and 
woman met in the first forests, and meeting, 
loved. The second part reveals love chained 
with iaw, and breaking law and meeting 
with the penalty. The third part discovers 
love at its best, when passion is modified 
with friendship, and disinterestedness has 
come to hold its place in the most selfish 
and aggressive of the emotions. There are 
lines and even pages of great beauty in the 
book. This can not be forgotten even in 
the disappointment that the reader feels 
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in finding the third part lacking in the sim- 
plicity and dramatic interest of the two 
preceding portions. 

Mr. Wood writes, of course, as an ama- 
teur. That is a thing that requires no 
apology, but quite the reverse. For it is 
from the amateur, regardless of the mar- 
kets, filled with the impetus of his delight 
in work, that the strong, swift and naive 
ideas are likely to come. Mr. Bliss Perry 
may well be recommended for his recent 
book, setting forth the place and power of 
the Amateur in Art. 


i tas excellent results of bringing two 
stars together in repertoire is seen in 
the invigorating work of Miss Julia Mar- 


‘lowe and Mr. Sothern. And when the play- 


writer is Shakespeare, one is almost certain 
of a deep human tragedy or a whole-souled 
exuberance of comedy. ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing”, and “Hamlet” 
show the varying excellencies of these 
artists. The new feature in their “Hamlet” 
is the emphasized romantic feeling that 
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added much to the “get thee to a nunnery” 
scene. This side, with the delightful banter 
of her Beatrice, and the flashes in her 
Juliet, mark Miss Marlowe’s happy return 
to material that is worthy of her. While Mr. 
Sothern’s “Hamlet” has taken away from 
his light effects as Benedick, it has like- 
wise influenced the somberness of his Ro- 
meo. But withal, there is vigor in the acting 
and health in the dramas, and that is what 
the stage is most in need of. 


pee McCutcheon family continues to 
keep in the fore. Mr. George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon’s “Beverly of Graustark” is al- 
ready counted one of the year’s successes in 
fiction. Some time ago it was announced 
that he had acknowledged the authorship of 
“Brewster’s Millions”, a novel published an- 
onymously over a year ago. It was said that 
he put it out without his name on a wager 
that a novel so published would not sell. 
Now comes the story that it was not writ- 
ten by George Barr at all, but is the work of 
Benjamin, another member of this inde- 
fatigable family. Not content with writing 
“Brewster’s Millions’, Benjamin has now 
written a second book, which Dodd, Mead & 
Company have grabbed at voraciously, but 
he is doomed to anonymity, for the firm has 
decided that there are too many McCutch- 
eons in the field. Jokn McCutcheon has pub- 
lished several books of. cartoons and a cal- 
endar, not to mention his interest in the 
dramatic version of “Bird Center.” 


PRE is something particularly pleas- 
ing about the appearance of a book by 
an old writer. The same almost tender in- 
terest is felt when a well-loved actor re- 
appears in venerable years, to reveal to a 
new generation some hint of the glory 
known to their fathers. The reappearance 
of Clara Morris as the religious in the ‘““T'wo 
Orphans,” brought not only applause last- 
ing many minutes, but tears by way of trib- 
ute. Many of those who welcomed her had 
known of her only as a tradition, but the 
greater part of her audience held associa- 
tions in common with her. She had, per- 
haps, first given them an insight into the 
deeper recesses of the sinful human heart. 
That poignant genius of her, which with- 
held nothing essential to its full and pas- 
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sionate expression of love and grief, had 
been a revelation. And it was with peculiar 
and reverent sympathy that she was again 
greeted. 

A number of veteran writers have, this 
last year or two, returned to their public 
with a child of their old age, in the way of a 
book. It will be remembered that Mrs. E. 
D. E. N. Southworth did so; so did Miss 
Rosa Carey. And now comes Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, the favorite of our mothers, the 
author of that estemed juvenile classic, 
“Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,’ with a new 
book. It is entitled “Biddy’s Episodes,” 
and is bright, young in spirit, loving in tone 
and full of that good-will and simplicity 
which have recommended Mrs. Whitney’s 
books to the “pure in spirit’ and to the 
young. 


HE industry of these authors who 

turn out one or two books a year, is 
certainly amazing. It is true that they do 
not produce so much material as a writer of 
special articles, or the editorial writer 
upon a daily paper, but these latter writers 
are not under the necessity of prolonged 
concentration as is the writer of a good 
novel. Among those of the younger writers 
who can be counted upon to produce a stu- 
dious, well-balanced and copious novel each 
year is Margaret H. Potter, or Mrs. Black, 
as she is known in private life. Her recent 
production, “The Flame Gatherers,” re- 
vealed extraordinary study, a luminous and 
tragic imagination, and an ever-growing fa- 
cility in expression. The reception of this 
book is not yet cold, yet she has another 
ready for the press. 

Another writer of marvelous fecundity is 
Charles G. D. Roberts. His latest novel is 
entitled “The Prisoner of Mademoiselle,” 
which any one will admit is a charming 
title. He must have written it somewhere 
in his Canadian wilds. Mr. Roberts is one 
of those men who seek out the earth’s end 
to write in, and finding it, preserve seclu- 
sion. Which is quite a trick in itself. 


R. William Davenport Hulbert, whose 
animal stories have attained popu- 
larity, has lived all his life up in the Sault 
Sainte Marie country. His knowledge of the 
wilderness comes at first hand. He has 
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lived in it from necessity and played in it 
from preference. The past summer he has 
spent with his sisters, cruising about the 
islands of Lake Superior, and camping, 
when the mood directed, in the pine woods 
or upon the quiet beach. Mr. Hulbert has 
original methods in his story telling, rely- 
ing upon actuality rather than fancy for 
the charm of his work. He never creates 
a maudlin and improbable situation, as tell- 
ers of animal tales are prone to do. His 
manner is direct to the last degree, and the 
charm of his work is, largely, the outcome 
of his simple and ingenuous way of putting 
things. 


eS signal failure of Mr. Fitch’s “The 
Coronet and the Duchess”, together 
with his lack of dramatic force or idea in 
“Granny”, again makes one question the 
fate of the drama as an American product. 
There is a type of home-made play that 
burlesques our working class and calls itself 
humor. Such is “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch”, which, including ‘Lovey 
Mary”, was totally unfit for dramatization. 
As books, these two took the popular fancy 
for a certain epigrammatic snap that was 
easily readable and as readily remembered. 
Mr. Stubbins and Miss Hazey, the Pessi- 
mist, as stage characters, exact fine mimicry, 
but a laugh at a red handkerchief, and a 
long drawn or quizzical expression will not 
help to develop American drama. 

Mr. Charles Klein, in his “The Music- 
Master,” so superlatively and subtly played 
by David Warfield, ignores the national 
spirit, and works his plot into a Leipzig- 
American atmosphere. Our dramatists, when 
they are not using continental morality and 
custom, become too local in their use of 
American traits. Augustus Thomas’s “The 
Other Girl”, clever as it is, could hardly be 
enjoyed outside of a radius of a hundred 
miles from New York City. Our managers 
are forced, as much as they are inclined, to 
give us the foreign products that are at least 
faithful in their foreign national tone; they 
have to do this because, artistically, America 
has not realized her dominant note. Henry 
W. Savage encourages George Ade, and the 
author of “Fables in Slang” has no less than 
four plays running. But the energies of this 
Manager have been exerted on a creditable 
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desire of giving an English version of “‘Par- 
sifal”, rather than fostering home drama. 
The experiment is interesting; it familiar- 
izes audiences with the Wagnerian music, 
and it shows how unfit English is for opera, 
especially when the libretto is so unfeelingly 
and vulgarly translated. But the American 
dramatic impulse needs an American chan- 
nel running through and into the heart of 
American life. 


M’ss Isabel McDougal has succeeded 
in performing a difficult literary task. 
She has prepared a number of historical 
stories for children in such a manner that, 
inevitably sad though they are, they con- 
tain enough of jollity, adventure and charm 
to hold the childish mind. The pathos of 
the tales has been mitigated, and where the 
recountal of tragedy has been unavoidable, 
it has been done in a manner to give the 
young reader that impression of remoteness 
which is so truly comforting to the sympa- 
thetic mind. “Little Royalties” is the title 
of the book. The brief histories are of 
Edward VI, of Balthasar Carlos of Spain; 
of Napoleon’s sad little son; of the chil- 
dren of Charles I of England; of Richard 
II’s child wife, little Isabelle of Valois; of 
Empress Mathilda of Germany, of young 
William II, and that tortured son of Louis 
XVI of France; of Henry of Navarre in 
his boyhood, and of those betrayed royal 
children of the London Tower. 

Miss McDougal has a happy faculty for 
simple and beautiful English, as well as 
a trick for graphic words. Her tales have 
been told in a manner at once picturesque 
and truthful, and her young readers will 
acquire faithful pictures of the times she 
has portrayed. The book is_ illustrated 
with reproductions of old portraits of these 
young scions of great houses. 


ALi ioueH there has grown up in the 


United States a sincere interest in 
chamber music, inspired and sustained by 
such organizations as the Kneidel Quartette 
of New York, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Chicago Orchestra, never- 
theless until now no work on the subject has 
ever appeared in the English language. 
Germans and Scandinavians, Italians and 
Frenchmen, have had works and discussions 
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upon the subject, but Englishmen and 
Americans—though they have contributed 
not a few dignified and fine works to the 
chamber music of the world—have taken 
what came to them with no more of criticism 
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form of the musical art, and gives detailed 
accounts and descriptions of compositions 
in the forms of duets, trios, quartets and 
other larger combinations for the stringed 
instruments. 


Vander Weyde, Photographer 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
See “The Awakening,” American Literature, Page 247 


than might be verbally expressed. There 
now appears from the pen of N. Kilburn, 
conductor of the Middlesborough, Sunder- 
land and Bishop Aukland Musical So- 
cieties, a book entitled ‘““The Story of Cham- 
ber Music.” It is devoted entirely to the his- 
tory and criticism of this most intellectual 


a Rete story of early exploration and travel 
in America is receiving a thorough ex- 
ploitation, and the republication of old and 
scarce volumes relating to the opening up of 
the country goes on apace. The bringing 
out of the “Jesuit Relations” series by 
Burroughs Brothers of Cleveland has been 
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followed by A. H. Clark & Company of that 
city with “Early Travels,” to be completed 
in thirty-one volumes. About a third of the 
set is already on the market. There have 
been a dozen reprints of the Lewis and 
Clark “Journal” in the past two years, and 
several works relating to the expedition, all 
of which are made pertinent by the St. Louis 
Exposition of this year and the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition of next year at Portland. 
The Clark firm of Cleveland also published 
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ories of society and government were ex- 
pounded first in his own books, and, to a 
greater or less extent, carried into effect 
when he had risen, with swiftness and bril- 
liancy, to hold the highest political position 
under his Sovereign. It is not now the fash- 
ion to read the novels of Disraeli; but stilted 
and artificial though they are, they are noth- 
ing if not intellectual. The ambitious Jew 
made them the vehicle for his ideas. He 
filled them with personages who had their 
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“Historic Roads of America,” and <A. S. 
Barnes & Company of New York are to the 
fore with the ‘“Trail Makers Series,” stories 
from the journals of the great explorers, 
from the time of Coronado down to that of 
Lewis and Clark. 


“PREACONSFIELD: A Romance of the 

Reign of Queen Victoria,” is the title 
of a novel soon to be published by A. C. 
McClurg & Company of Chicago. The name 
of the author does not appear, but he is said 
to be one who watched, at close range, the 
Career of this remarkable Jew, whose the- 


prototypes, and sometimes their easily-rec- 
ognized originals, in high English society. 
He gave an atmosphere of excessive luxury 
to his books, and chose to depict society in 
its most emphatic phases. He was a man of 
courage—perhaps of bravado. Determined 
to succeed, he beat down opposition with his 
talents, his assiduity and the logic of his 
political philosophy. The author of ‘‘Bea- 
consfield” has, it is said, written sympathet- 
ically of the premier, who, whatever his van- 
ities, placed his Queen before all other con- 
siderations, and was to the last her loyal, 
fierce, if not entirely disinterested, servant. 
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Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. IV—THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS 


Tue AWAKENING, by Edward Everett Hale 


An Impression or EMERSON, by H. W. Boynton 


THE AWAKENING 


tory of America for the first half of the 

nineteenth century without definite refer- 
ence to the theological advance which was 
in progress. The reader of to-day finds it 
impossible to believe that the readers of 
America then were so dependent on foreign 
sources as they were. Even those printers 
who selected what they thought the best 
English books for reproduction were under 
the domination of the Presbyterian and the 
Episcopal churches in the selection of what 
they published. For instance, no printing 
house in New York dared reprint Miss 
Edgeworth’s sequel to “Frank,” because the 
Edgeworths were under the ban for sup- 
posed agnosticism o- other infidelity. 

With the American Revolution came in a 
broader view of man’s relation to God and 
God’s with man than had been tolerated be- 
fore. This may be said of all the states, 
whatever their ecclesiastical history. In 
New England, whenever the lines were 
drawn, from the time of Whitefield’s visit 
in 1745, it had appeared that the college at 
Cambridge and the leaders of opinion in 
Boston had already wholly outgrown that 


|’ is impossible to write the literary his- 


Calvinism which is now universally aban- 
doned. At the same time the new wealth of 
the country was producing the natural re- 
sults of wealth in the higher education of 
everybody. To a certain extent as soon as 
Europe was open for travel the habit was 
formed among young men of going to 
Europe for improvement in education. At 
home Boston was naturally the center of a 
larger and broader literary life than had 
left any trace before the century came in. 
And the manifest advance in spiritual, scien- 
tific, and in literary training really meant 
an enlargement of religious ideas, while it 
meant higher cultivation in the literature of 
the world. 

The best date to be given in the advance 
in New England in literature and science 
and theology is the establishment of the 
Boston Anthology Club in 1804. The list 
of the members of the club begins with the 
names of seven clergymen. Then there fol- 
low physicians and eminent lawyers. The 
first name on the list is Dr. Gardiner’s, who 
was the minister of Trinity Church. He 
took a few pupils in his own house. He had 
had an education in England, and his clas- 
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sical scholarship was always respected in 
Boston. From 1805 to 1811 he was presi- 
dent of the Anthology Club. I suppose he 
is best remembered after a hundred years 
by his version of Milton’s hymn of the Na- 
tivity. And I suppose that there are ten 
persons who know the hymn “No war nor 
battle sound” for one who remembers the 
verse beginning, “It was the winter wild”. 

The club list ends with the names of three 
young men of whom Alexander Everett 
graduated at Cambridge in 1806. George 
Ticknor’s name is the very last on the list. 

But I should say that the inspiring leader 
of this really distinguished club was Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster. He died at the early 
age of thirty, but had already made his 
mark as the spiritual and intellectual leader 
of the little town. 

The Anthology Club was founded by Rev. 
William Emerson, the father of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who called together an as- 
sociation of young gentlemen. They as- 
sumed the conduct of the magazine called 
the Monthly Anthology or Magazine of 
Polite Literature. The club was made up of 


accomplished scholars, of leaders of the lit- . 


tle town, and, above all, of men who had 
the courage of their convictions, Before a 
great while they established the Boston 
Atheneum, and the Monthly Anthology be- 
came the North American Review. The Bos- 
ton Atheneum is now one. of the largest 
libraries in America, admirably equipped in 
the domains of history and other literature. 
Let the reader of these lines understand 
that at that time in the prosperity of its 
commerce, in the advance of its wealth, in 
the traditions of its past, Boston regarded 
herself as inferior to no city in the world. 
To be a gentleman of Boston was an honor 
of which any man was proud; and they 
really meant that their city was to be a “City 
of God.” They meant that every advance 
which was possible in the government of a 
city or a town should be made real in their 
own life and history. Now, such a purpose 
as that asserted itself in the study of his- 
tory, in technical theology, in sociology, in 
all arts and science, in every line of life 
which makes life larger. Those men had no 
fear in their intimacy with God. They had 
full courage for “accepting the universe.” 
Theologically they started with a very cor- 
dial and affectionate faith in Jesus Christ, 
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equaled by a very firm determination to take 
his counsels at first hand. If the reader 
will spend some Sunday afternoon in read- 
ing the Four Gospels and in noting on a bit 
of paper at his side the instructions as to 
God and Heaven and Human Duty which 
the Savior of Men presented, there will be 
found on it no reference to many of the 
points of what are called Christian theol- 
ogy which were developed afterward, per- 
haps by Saint Paul, perhaps by older theo- 
logians like Augustine of Hippo, perhaps by 
John Calvin, or John Knox. In the sort of 
theology developed in such study of the Gos- 
pels, most of the people who heard the 
clergymen preach, and most of the young 
men who began to devote themselves to 
literary life, were bred. What followed was 
an entire freedom,—altogether new, in in- 
tellectual or literary inquiry; and a range 
as wide as England and the Continent of 
Europe could give in matters of philosophy 
and literature and religion. Such men as 
William Ellery Channing, as Buckminster 
himself, as Kirkland, soon to be president 
of Harvard College, were in the pulpits. 
Such men as William Cullen Bryant began 
to write for the North American Review. 

These are the leading titles in a series of 
Channing’s sermons extending over thirty 
years. Contrast them in their practical im- 
port with the titles in any collection of ser- 
mons for the same decades of the century 
before. War, Piety, Christ, The Great Pur- 
pose of Christianity, Likeness to God, The 
Christian Ministry, Honour All Men, The 
Slavery Question, Labor, The Gospel of the 
Poor, Prayer, God in the Universe, The 
Universal Father, Practical Life, The Uni- 
versal Church, The Present Age, The Duty 
of the Free States. 

The printing offices of Boston and Cam- 
bridge were trained to admirable precision 
and skill in reprinting editions of the clas- 
sics. Under Buckminster’s direction Gries- 
bach’s New Testament was printed in Cam- 
bridge in 1809 from the Leipsic edition of 
1805. William Wells and William Hilliard 
are named on the title page as the pub- 
lishers. Wells was the head of the firm of 
Wells and Lilly, who reprinted in 1817 
Ernest’s and Oberlin’s edition of Tacitus in 
three volumes. Both these books are good 
working editions to this day. 

Young men began to go to Europe for 
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their studies. Bancroft, Hedge, Edward 
Everett, and many others were welcomed as 
pupils in Germany. Bancroft was there as 
early as 1817. Lothrop Motley made the 
somewhat intimate acquaintance with Bis- 
marck in Gottingen as late as 1835. All this 
meant absolute alienation from the Calvin- 
istic theology of the Presbyterian Church. 
That alienation subsists to this hour. The 
Episcopal Church of New England was 
never Calvinistic. As a distinguished prelate 
of the Episcopal Church put it, their 
churches are full of Unitarian cranks; and 
it would be quite safe to say that whether 
a man’s church is what is called Orthodox 
or what is called Liberal, in Boston, not one 
man or woman in five knows what is meant 
by the words predestination, total deprav- 
ity, vicarious atonement, or original sin. 

In a community thus trained, whether in 
the schools, in the churches, or in the wilder 
literature of the time, it was almost a matter 
of course that there should gradually assert 
themselves the broadest conceivable views 
of man’s personal relations with God. More 
and more thoughtful people accepted the ex- 
treme views of Jacob Boehme, of George 
Fox and the other Quakers, of Swedenborg, 
and the New Church, of the Four Gospels, 
among other sources of information, as to 
the presence of God with man and man with 
God,—that is to say, all that Paul called 
the witness of the Holy Spirit. William 
Ellery Channing was established in his 
pulpit in Boston as early as 1803. Such a 
man as he and Buckminster and Kirkland 
were steadily enlarging the religious con- 
victions of the people who heard them. The 
men who heard them;—such laymen as Jo- 
siah Quincy, as the Appletons, the Lowells, 
the Jacksons and T. H. Perkins, whose 
names are still current in Boston history, 
were accepting these views and trying to 
carry them out in their houses of reform, in 
their Massachusetts Hospital, in the institu- 
tions for the deaf and the blind, and in their 
schools. 

As early as 1819 Channing was asked to 
go to Baltimore to the ordination of the 
Unitarian minister there. Of the sermon he 
preached there some one has said that he 
walked calmly down between the idols of 
Calvinism, struck them all in the face and 
walked back doing the same thing,—all as 
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if he had no suspicion that they were still 
worshipped by anybody. Happily we have 
lived to a period when they are worshipped 
by nobody. I think it is fair to say that 
before the century was half passed the peo- 
ple of Eastern New England of whatever 
church, Episcopal, Evangelical, Methodist, 
Unitarian, or Universalist, had in their own 
way drunk of the eternal waters, had begun 
to learn what is meant when it is said that, 
men are children of God. Certainly this 
living sense of the Divine Presence appears 
in all the new literature. At that time the 
Roman Catholic Church was hardly estab- 
lished in New England. 

Waldo Emerson, who resigned his pulpit 
because the ecclesiastical chains cramped 
him, was recognized from the period of his 
return from Europe in 1833 as an apostle 
of the largest life. The text of his life is in 
that sublime passage from his journal writ- 
ten on shipboard as he returned from 
Europe in 1833. 

“The highest revelation is that God is in 
every man. Milton describes himself in his 
letter to Diodati as enamored of moral 
perfection. He did not love it more than I. 
That which I can not yet declare has been 
my angel from childhood until now. . : 
I believe in this life. I believe it continues. 
As long as I am here, I plainly read my 
duties as writ with pencil of fire. They 
speak not of death; they are woven of im- 
morta] thread.” God with man. Emmanuel. 
That is the religion of such men. 

Under such religion such men as William 
Cullen Bryant, as Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, as John Greenleaf Whittier, as Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, John Gorham Palfrey, 
George Bancroft, Daniel Webster, both the 
Everetts, Lydia Maria Child, John Lo- 
throp Motley, not to mention a thousand 
men and women less distinguished, were 
trained. It is a matter of course that with 
such foundation for their lives there should 
have arisen a different school of literature, 
history, philosophy and sociology from any 
which existed in the United States in the 
beginning of the century. It was this which 
distinguished the Boston publishers from 
the New York publishers,—such men, as I 
said, who were afraid to publish the Edge- 
worth works because the Presbyterian 
Church did not like the Edgeworths. All 
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such subserviency to the eccleciastics, thank 
God, is now at an end. We find no difficulty 
in New York or in Philadelphia in pub- 
lishing what would be called the most rad- 
ical books in the higher criticism. 

I have written these lines simply as his- 
torical. I tried in my memoir of James 
Freeman Clarke to give some idea of the 
intellectual ferment which existed in Bos- 
ton,—say between 1840 and the Civil War, 
as men were adjusting themselves to the re- 
lations which the larger life and the 
broader thought of God brought into the 
physical affairs of men. New England was 
by this time a great manufacturing state. 
The richest men in New England found 
themselves, therefore, stigmatized by the 
name of “Cotton Whigs”, as the men on 
the other side were called “Conscience 
Whigs” because they were opposed to the 
invasion of southern slavery. In a somewhat 
smaller circle a similar controversy arose 
between the total abstinence men, on the 
one hand, and the rich distillers, whose busi- 
ness it was to burn the forests of New Eng- 
land while they made the molasses of the 
West Indies into rum. 

On yet another stage a similar contro- 
versy arose whenever the real democracy of 
New England asserted the necessity of the 
uplifting of the public schools, so that one 
child of God should have the same chance as 
another for the nearest approach to God 
which science, literature, or, in general, ed- 
ucation can give to him. You might say that 
everything was in a caldron and that every 
voyage of discovery and every invention of 
the men of science fed the flame. 

The result is that people outside of New 
England speak of the Transcendental 
Movement in New England in those decades 
which are nearest the middle of the century. 
The phrase is not much ‘used in New 
England itself. What people elsewhere call 
the Transcendental Movement is considered 
here as a matter of course. Man is a child 
of God. God is omnipotent. If man con- 
trols nature, it is all in the family. God’s 
kingdom is at hand; he means that men shall 
work with Him and men mean to work with 
God. This is the religion of New England. 
You may~call it Transcendentalism or you 
may call it Christianity, as you please. 
What you call it is of no great consequence, 
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so that the Real Presence of the Living God 
asserts itself in men’s affairs. 


HE new movement toward idealism and in- 

dependence deepened and broadened into 
various phases of a new life of the mind and 
the spirit. The philosophy of Kant and 
Fichte and Cousin, the poetry of Goethe, the 
prose of Carlyle and Coleridge fed the 
flames of enthusiasm for plain living and 
high thinking. This modern search for a 
holy grail meant the seeking after the things 
of the spirit and after the high truths which 
cannot be encompassed by the processes of 
logic. 

Channing led in the reaction against Cal- 
vinism that had cramped the souls of men 
for two centuries. Parker gave a more elo- 
quent and more liberal expression to Chris- 
tianity. Ripley attempted to put into prac- 
tice the scheme of reform in the Brook Farm 
community. Margaret Fuller interpreted the 
new movement in a social way. Thoreau is a 
member of the transcendental group rather 
because he joined in the protest against con- 
vention and superficiality. Hawthorne, if so 
great an artist may be called an interpreter, 
represented that spiritual subtlety that per- 
vaded the transition from New England 
Puritanism to American Transcendentalism. 
Out from the group of enthusiasts, often 
carried away by wild extravagance, arose 
one man marked for his serenity, his calm- 
ness of temper, his insistence upon the worth 
of the individual man, his clear call for in- 
tellectual freedom and his unrelenting belief 
in idealism—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


AN IMPRESSION OF EMERSON 


Wits the centenary celebration of Em- 
erson’s birth a matter of such recent 
memory, the presence of his name in peri- 
odical literature must in the nature of things 
have become less frequent and less con- 
spicuous. On such an occasion as that the 
world, always graciously disposed toward 
any person whose name supplies an excuse 
for a feast-day, does its utmost; and, having 
got its great man effectively born again, is 
inclined to reflect that after all he is now 
dead. In sixty years, perhaps, the date of 
his decease will make news of him once 
more, and our grandchildren will see to the 
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speeches and odes and eulogies and statues 
and all the rest of the apparatus of a self- 
respecting celebration. In the meantime he 
will be of little value to the press as “copy.” 
His value in other ways, to be sure, will not 
be the less for that. These stated occasions, 
these deliberate ceremonies of “‘apprecia- 
tion,” can hardly be productive of measured 
speech. Some of us may have come away 
from the Emersonian “function” a little be- 
wildered or a little bored. If we chanced to 
bring with us any first-hand impression of 
the man, we may have found it obscured 
rather than clarified by this profusion of 
compliment, this almost superhuman effort 
at veneration. Such homage Emerson was 
the last man to exact or to desire for him- 
self. He was one of the few great men who 
have not been given to some minor vanity. 
And even the major vanity, “that last in- 
firmity of noble minds,” seems to have had 
the smallest possible hold upon him. He 
honestly desired that men should be them- 
selves, not that they should be his subjects 
or his disciples. On the other hand, if we 
happened to be upon no terms of intimacy 
with him, we may easily have perceived 
small cause in all this adulation for desiring 
such intimacy. We found this man talked 
about as if he were a god or a “classic”; 
phenomena with which we have no desire to 
come into close contact. The tone of this 
talk was determined largely by persons who 
knew Emerson in the flesh, or who remem- 
bered the impression which his work had 
made upon them at the moment of its pro- 
duction. Such impressions are valuable but 
not conclusive; they but wait to be qualified 
or supplemented by very many later inter- 
pretations. In venturing to give here a 
frankly personal impression of Emerson, I 
may perhaps hope to be speaking in some 
sense for the second generation of his read- 
ers. 

Emerson first meant to me a great force 
for good which appeared to be, miraculously, 
on my side. I had grown up, like Emerson, 
in that Puritan tradition which so unquali- 
fiedly relegated all questions, whether re- 
ligious, moral, educational, social, or what 
not, to authority. In the course of a genera- 
tion there had been some limbering up of 
the strict old codes, but they still kept their 
ascendancy in New England. We were still 
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being goaded to the conviction that every- 
thing delightful must be wrong and, con- 
versely, everything right a bore. “Be good 
and you will be happy,” was a formula 
which served for conversational purposes 
by the hearth, as well as in the pulpit. Pri- 
vately we might draw a sharp line between 
what was proper and a nuisance, and what 
was improper and more or less worth while. 
Hence we derived an eager appetite for ex- 
pressions of insubordination. We sang about 
our strong preference for being nothing but 
broken and empty vessels, and retired to 
our “closets” to pore over Byron, or to read 
such whimsical declarations of independence 
as Stevenson’s “Apology for Idlers” with, 
as it now seems, an absurd ferocity of ap- 
proval. It was for Emerson to suggest to 
us the existence of a freedom unaccompa- 
nied by bumptiousness or by any sneaking 
sense of guilt—of a form of goodness which 
was also a form of pleasure. 

We had heard of such a form of goodness, 
but always as connected with the rigidly in- 
formal observances of out sect. We had ob- 
served few manifestations of delight in vir- 
tue among the members of that sect. “Thou 
shalt not,” was the refrain to which life 
really moved; and everything encouraged 
us to feel that it was necessarily a pain and 
painfully a necessity that we should do 
what certain other persons held to be right. 
The argument of penalty was the convinc- 
ing one: that of reward meant little to us; 
and we doubted whether our neighbors ac- 
tually looked forward with enthusiasm to 
an eternity of crowns, harps, and triumphal 
songs. Those things had nothing to do with 
our notion of a good time, or with anybody’s, 
so far as we could see. 

Emerson did not try to make us see any- 
thing of the sort. He did not ask us to be 
good in spite of useless troubles or in hope 
of useless rewards. He was content to ad- 
vise us to do as we liked; and, for the rest, 
to warn us that it was only by trying to like 
the best that we stood a chance of getting 
our full share of pleasure out of life. 

The other day I came upon a note scrib- 
bled on the margin in a little volume of the 
first series of Emerson’s essays. It stood 
against the title of the essay on Compensa- 
tion, and read: “Stumbled into acquaint- 
ance with Emerson July, ’88, while in camp. 
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This essay was my letter of introduction.” 
I don’t remember when the note was written, 
but recall very clearly the incident it re- 
cords, It was a sophomore vacation; we had 
brought no books into the woods, but one 
day an odd volume of Emerson turned up in 
a neighboring camp; and one of us fished 
no more that day. It was one of those in- 
tense experiences which must have given 
many persons, as it gave me, their first ink- 
ling of what religious people mean by “con- 
version.” Conversion, I perceived, was like 
the delicious shock of a plunge into some icy 
mountain pool, followed by the tingle and 
glow of blood properly spurred to its work. 
I “stayed in” a long while—a month or so. 
I forgot whether, on coming out, I rubbed 
down with Rider Haggard or with Kipling: 
no matter. For three weeks I had been 
blessedly beside myself, beyond myself. 
Was it a dream or a battle in which I had by 
miracle been given a part? No doubt I was 
a transcendentalist at the moment, though 
the word meant nothing to me then and does 
not mean very much now. I count it one of 
the fortunate chances of my life that I be- 
came a sophomore a few weeks later and 
ceased to be a sophomore a few months 
later, with those ringing sentences about 
self-reliance, compensation and heroism still 
strong upon me. Since then I have learned 
many things about Emerson,—what kind of 
man he was in the flesh, what money he 
made by writing and lecturing, what he 
thought of the civil war, what he had for 
dinner. None of these bits of information, 
somehow, had served either to supplant or to 
supplement that early impression. The 
mountain pool is still there and from time to 
time moments still come when that fine 
shock is for me an experience keenly to 
be desired, though no longer, perhaps, the 
one experience needful. 

To have spoken so far personally will be 
taken, I hope, not as a mere exercise of 
egotism, but rather as a confession of my 
inability to discourse of an abstract Emer- 
son, a “standard author’ whose work it is 
considered virtuous to peruse, a person who 
once formed it and scribbled it in Concord, 
and who represented this or that tendency 
in American letters or life. What moves me 
in him seems to be as timeless as what moves 
me in Job or Dante; upon him among all 
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the noted men of a bustling century the 
mantle of Elijah indubitably fell. Our con- 
sciousness of this supreme fact appears to 
have been a little obscured by a recent pre- 
occupation with data of minor relevance. 
Not that in our enthusiasm for the seer we 
need be indifferent to his respectable char- 
acter as a gardener, a citizen, a lecturer, a 
man of his time. Undoubtedly Emerson did 
speak for his contemporaries, for their in- 
ner life, at least. His attitude toward the 
practical issues of the day was, in the na- 
ture of things, often impractical; and his 
judgment of men, as of Thoreau and Bron- 
son Alcott, seems often to have been merely 
superficial, Thoreau, he fancied, had no 
soul; and Alcott was quite right in ranging 
himself beside Plato and Socrates! Such 
lapses, as we must regard them, are engag- 
ing indications of that fallibility in matters 
of every-day judgment which prophets no- 
toriously share with the rest of us. Dante 
had his political prejudices and Milton his 
domestic heresies; and Goethe produced a 
Werther as well as a Faust. / Yet it would 
hardly be claiming too little or too much 
for Emerson to suggest that the “transcend- 
entalism” to which he in his day gave most 
resonant utterance, had its aspects of com- 
mon sense; represented, indeed, a kind of 
sublimation of common sense applied to 
themes in the conventional treatment of 
which common sense is the least important 
factor. Life as a whole he perceived without 
the intervention of any ‘“clothes-philoso- 
phy”; and it is not to be wondered at that he 
failed, where the ordinary citizen often suc- 
ceeds, in divesting familiar events and per- 
sons of their shrouding integument. 

It was common sense on the larger scale 
which inspired many of his most startling 
pronouncements. In ‘‘compensation” he 
takes issue with a preacher, “a man 
esteemed for his orthodoxy.” “He as- 
sumed,” says Emerson, with that serene in- 
dignation which was possible for him, “‘that 
judgment is not executed in this world; that 
the wicked are successful; that the good are 
miserable; and then urged from reason and 
from scripture a compensation to be made to 
both parties in the next life. No offense 
seemed to be taken by the congregation at 
this doctrine. . . Yet what was the 
import of this teaching? What did the 
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preacher mean by saying that the good are 
miserable in the present life? Was it that 
houses and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, 
luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst 
the saints are poor and despised; and that a 
compensation is to be made to these last 
hereafter, by giving them the like gratifica- 
tions another day,—bank-stock and doub- 
loons, venison and champagne? This must 
be the compensation intended; for what 
else? Is it that they may have leave to pray 
and praise? to love and serve men? Why, 
that they can do now. The legitimate infer- 
ence the disciple would draw was: ‘We are 
to have such a good time as the sinners have 
now’; or, to push it to its extreme import: 
‘You sin now; we shall sin by and by; we 
would sin now if we could; not being suc- 
cessful, we expect our revenge to-morrow.’ ” 

With social conventions as well as re- 
ligious conventions he took issue in terms of 
the reasonable as opposed to the unreasona- 
ble, of common sense as opposed to accepted 
but artificial theory. Here we approach 
somewhat too near the concrete and the 
practical to find our seer at his best. In 
manners the conventional seems to most of 
us really better than the spontaneous. We 
incline to shrug our shoulders at such an 
adjuration as this: ‘Instead of the gong for 
dinner, let us hear a whistle from the Spar- 
tan fife. Let us never bow and apologize 
more. A great man is coming to eat at my 
house. I do not wish to please him; I wish 
that he should wish to please me. I will 
stand here for humanity, and though I 
would make it kind, I would make it true. 
Let us affront and reprimand the smooth 
mediocrity and squalid contentment of the 
times, and hurl in the face of custom, and 
trade, and office, the fact which is the up- 
shot of all history, that there is a great re- 
sponsible Thinker and Actor working wher- 
ever a man works; that a true man belonged 
to no other time or place, but is the center 
of things. Where he is, there is nature.” 
This is the prophetic way of speech; against 
it one may set off such Emersonian dicta as 
“A great man is always willing to be little.” 
The Thinker and Actor will not, at least, 
depend for his effectiveness upon his skill 
in affronting those who approach him. Cer- 
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tainly Emerson did not. Unconventional as 
he was, his natural courtesy is one of the 
remembered traits which enrich our sense of 
his dignity. 

I can have little to say of Emerson as a 
writer of verse, because he does not seem to 
me to have been a poet at all. Poetry I take 
to be something perfect, not something ap- 
proximate; and “poetic feeling” or “poetic 
imagination” no more exists for me as an 
inarticulate impulse than musical feeling or 
imagination exists for me apart from the 
faculty of musical composition. Emerson 
fatally lacked what is called “ear”; which 
means, if it means anything, not the ability 
to keep to a tune or a metre, to be normal 
in the management of rhymes or inter- 
vals, but the instinct for harmony, for 
rhythm, for the interpretation of human 
life by way of musical notation, or of versi- 
fication. There never existed a mute in- 
glorious Milton, for Milton was glorious 
precisely because he was Milton, precisely 
because he was not mute;—and one might 
make as many transpositions in that sen- 
tence as in the third line of Gray’s Elegy. 
Emerson had a noble imagination, but it 
was not a poetic imagination, or it would 
have produced poetry; he was, like Whit- 
man, a seer but not a “maker”. 

It is a writer’s fate to be judged by gen- 
erations subsequent to his own in accord- 
ance with standard of present utility. Em- 
erson’s centenary celebration may be taken 
to have signalized, in a sense, the close of 
his first period of influence. His surviving 
contemporaries grow lamentably fewer with 
each passing year; and with them must de- 
part all but the tradition of what he was or 
was not to his own day. But of the type of 
genius which he represents the world will 
continue to stand in need as long as there 
is a world to stand in need of anything. It 
seems probable that into whatever abeyance 
a general recognition of his secondary 
merits may fall, his primary excellence is 
in no danger of oblivion. If he was not a 
Plato, or a Marcus Aurelius, or a Milton, he 
was a possession hardly less precious to the 
smaller posterity which will be his: a true 
prophet of intellectual sincerity, of serene 
moral independence,—that is, an Emerson. 


ELLEN AND MR. MAN 

BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
N ‘Ellen and Mr. Man,” Gouverneur Mor- 
ris atones for past literary transgression. 
It is the story, first, of a motherless and un- 
happily fathered boy, second, of a sweet and 
lovable cousin who discovers him, brings sun- 
shine into his life, lonesome but not too des- 
olately pictured for healthy boyhood, and at 
last, in France, comes herself into a heritage 
of love. “Mr. Man” is left alone again 
thereafter, but full of strength, returns to 
America and a career of wholesome labor. 
Description can name, but not make distinct, 
the tenderness, understanding, and healthi- 
ness of thought and feeling that render “E]- 
len and Mr. Man” a story that dwells with 

happy persistence in the memory. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.25 


THE TRUANTS 
BY A. E. W. MASON 

“"T°HE Truants” is a departure from two 

established canons of art: that the hero- 
ine must be interesting, and the motif ade- 
quate. Here a woman lingers on the edge of 
moral ruin—a woman of such slight quality 
that a push, or puff, would send her over— 
yet, to regain the love of this poor creature, 
an average man suffers exile and hardship, 
relinquishes fortune, wins rewards, and 
finally incurs disgrace to rescue his wife 
from the dishonor with which she dallies. 
There is an infidelity of the spirit, as well as 
an infidelity of the flesh; of the one Millie is 
plainly guilty, her involuntary salvation 
from the other is the pivot upon which the 
plot turns. The reader’s protests are forci- 
ble, the story provokes as well as stimulates, 
the assurance of Millie’s innocence is not 
susceptible of proof, her creator wastes no 
pains upon her; yet the pivot holds, the nar- 
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rative moves easily, the author is vindicated 
of his choice. 

The development of character under the 
obsession of a fixed idea—a character of 
which obstinacy rather than intelligence was 
the groundwork—is carefully traced through 
endurance and persistence, to heroism, and 
finally to self-surrender. The process is in- 
teresting, if not usual; it compels an unwill- 
ing admiration. If Tony’s reward seems in- 
sufficient, that, after all, is an external mat- 
ter. The fine, strong girl who supports the 
weak wife, the true lover who serves for her 
hand, are drawn with what Mr. James would 
call ‘“‘a close, firm, living line.” Swift 
changes of scene throw up the people into 
high relief. London society and the Riviera, 
hunting in the shires and fishing in the 
North Sea, the sand dunes and wells of the 
Sahara, the city of Fez, and a ride through 
Morocco, demand and receive full justice. 
Bits of description cry for quotation, and 
such felicities as ‘‘a ship at sea is not merely 
a thing alive, it is a thing satisfied,” or “the 
Foreign Legion is the nation of the un- 
happy,” stick in the memory. The provin- 
cialism that “Tony had always set store by 
his wife” is a crude expression of a great 
passion, and the negro song that so fre- 
quently recurs will have ludicrous, not senti- 
mental, associations for Americans. 

The author’s style has distinction, color 
and restraint; his product is fiction to be 
read, not fiction manufactured to be sold. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE UNDERCURRENT 
BY ROBERT GRANT 
HE undercurrent of Mr. Grant's title 
is the tendency that is carrying our 
democratic society beyond the reach of a 
merely formal and priestly control in mat- 
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ters of social import; common sense, the jus- 
tice of the individual case, and the needs of 
the social body, must be the final standards 
when the church—as with divorce—lays 
claim to absolute authority. The social body, 
and not the clergy, will judge. 

The timeliness and much of the interest of 
“The Undercurrent,” however, lie not in the 
establishment of this tendency, but in the 
discussion of the problem of divorce through 
which it is developed. As a carefully con- 
sidered, well-rounded, unimpassioned treat- 
ment, this book deserves attentive reading 
and deep pondering. In conclusiveness, it 
far surpasses the recent “He that Eateth 
Bread with Me’; it is, indeed, one among 
the most notable of stories having this theme 
since Dickens’ special pleading. The ab- 
stract arguments of academic disputants it 
turns into concrete cases by creating situa- 
tions in which the issues become vital ques- 
tions in the lives of characters in whom our 
strong interest has been roused. 

The legal clearness with which Judge 
Grant has analyzed the question, and the 
thoroughness and skill with which he has 
embodied all its aspects in the individual 
characters and the action of the story, make 
“The Undercurrent” a constructive master- 
piece. For different characters, different 
problems—woral, spiritual, or merely world- 
ly—are involved; and with absolute clear- 
sightedness, the action is made first to reveal 
and then to work out these separate prob- 
lems, until at last their solution becomes an 
answer to the main question. “The Under- 
current” is a bodying forth, in characters 
and action, of a plot and situation as logic- 
ally developed as a legal brief. 

While, however, it is this combination of 
logical clearness and imaginative concrete- 
ness that gives the book its effectiveness, it 
is not this which gives it its chief interest. 
“The Undercurrent” appears while opinion 
is alert and yet undecided concerning di- 
vorce, and at a time when practically all that 
has been spoken or written has been spoken 
or written on only one side, and with the 
dogmatic arrogance that assumes there is no 
other side; it comes from one whose belief in 
American romanticism of spirit is sanely 
tempered by belief in the necessity for class- 
ical restraint and discipline of practice— 
who, because of this balance has been able 
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to employ a search-light criticism upon our 
social tendencies; and it represents mature, 
dispassionate consideration of a vital ques- 
tion. Its interest is timely, therefore, rather 
than literary, and its value practical and 
ethical, not artistic. Neither of these facts, 
nevertheless, derogates from its literary im- 
portance: Euphues was such a book, and 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Gulliver have held 
places in literature for many decades. ‘The 
Undercurrent,” to be sure, will never rival 
Pilgrim’s Progress or Gulliver, but it does 
stand, and should continue to stand, as a 
notable literary expression of conviction 
among the books of its day. 


Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
Price, $1.50 


THE HILLS OF FREEDOM 
BY JOSEPH SHARTS 

lec public recognizes that the author is 

a new-comer, and the publishers let it be 
known that his manuscript was rewritten 
six times. “The Hills of Freedom’ bears out 
neither fact; for it lacks the awkwardness of 
a maiden effort, and the seams and patches 
of a labored attempt. It is easy, spontane- 
ous, and all of a piece; and it occupies that 
“Flodden field of fiction,” the period of the 
ante-bellum, slavery agitation, where so 
many ambitious tales have come to dire de- 
feat. Not satisfied with this showing of 
prowess, the author tempts fortune still 
further, by using a bow-legged hero, a red- 
haired heroine, the underground railway and 
John Brown. Doubtless the snappy dia- 
logue, the amusing contretemps, the old 
general's irascibility, and his veteran colony, 
the farcical impersonation of the heroine in 
the would-be elopement, the idyllic flavor of 
the true one, help out the author’s audacity ; 
for succeed he does, in spite of predecessors 
and conventions.. 

The reader that does not find the lovers 
delicious, the old warriors amusing, Beulah 
quaint, and its inhabitgnts individual, must 
be a mental dyspeptic, or one of those 
odiously virtuous persons who reads only to 
improve his mind. The author has a delicate 
touch, as well as a sprightly manner; not all 
of his effects are broad. The atmosphere of 
the small town could belong to no other 
decade than the fifties, no other place than 
the southern bank of the Ohio; surely no 
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other people wore such coats and gowns, 
quoted such sentimental verse, or vibrated so 
evenly between the North and the South. 
The long, silent courtship between Miss 
Agatha and Gabriel, who tried eleven times 
for admission to the bar, has the fragrance 
of hoarded rose leaves. Dr. Blodgett, with 
his conscientious scruples, who told a lie to 
save a woman from slavery, suffered but 
never repented, deserves a place in the gal- 
lery beside Dr. Lavendar. 

The author has a pretty turn for epigram, 
which he uses with becoming discretion. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE REAPER 
BY EDITH RICKERT 

AXE field, and a new strong writer in 

that field—to these we come when we 
open “The Reaper.” Miss Rickert’s novel 
might be called a study of life in the Shet- 
land Islands, if by that word one under- 
stands no lack in finish of treatment. . Miss 
Rickert knows and loves the simple fisher- 
folk of the northern seas, and she makes us 
know and love them, too. The title of the 
book, somewhat vague, somehow, unfortu- 
nately, suggesting Death, one gathers is ap- 
plied to Terval, who reaps in late love a har- 
vest sown in sorrow and patience. There is 
much quiet power in this story especially in 
the drawing of Terval’s character. Terval 
resembled the god Thor, from whom his 
name descended, but fate defined the scene 
of his prowess as a tiny, humble Shetland 
village and his mother’s cottage home. 
Guarding that mother from herself, shield- 
ing her name from taunts, was all his hero- 
ism. But was he not heroic? For the call of 
the sea—the wild sea that had crippled his 
father and drowned his brother, the sea that 
his ancestors back to the Vikings and beyond 
had sailed, was ever in his ears. Since he 
could not be like the Vikings, Terval mind- 
ed his mother’s house and read about them. 
In the eyes of many ‘of the village folk he 
was poor and spiritless, a man doing wom- 
an’s work. But some knew better, and none 
knew so well as homely, steadfast, kind 
Meggy-Betty. Of the two denouements pos- 
sible, Miss Rickert has chosen the quieter, 
and the last picture that she gives us is one 
of pure domestic joy. Over all the story 
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hang the softening sea mists, imparting 
glamour and romance. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART 
BY BLISS CARMAN 


OUND in wood brown, embossed in leaf 
green, relieved by gold, with an excel- 
lent presentment of the author as a frontis- 
piece, and an exquisite prose poem as an in- 
troduction, Mr. Carman’s new volume be- 
longs plainly in the division of gift books. 
But it is a book to keep as well as to give, to 
dip into at leisure half-hours, to use as an 
appetizer when the palate is jaded. 

As the essays number thirty-seven, the 
volume is octavo, the paper and print good- 
ly, it follows that the individual essay must 
be short. In this case, brevity does not hin- 
der polish, or abridge sweep. Art, nature, 
literature, education, are lightly touched 
here and there, and always some fruitful 
thought, quaint conceit, or poetical turn, 
clings to the point of contact. The spirit is 
notably Greek, the expression that of a mas- 
ter of English, the outlook that of an artist. 
The changes are rung on the need of phys- 
ical well being, the equality of mind, body 
and spirit. “We shall never be as happy as 
angels until we are as healthy as animals.” 
A man must be greater than his work, there- 
fore a good artist must be athlete and philos- 
opher also. Preachers are professional fault- 
finders because of over-much mental work, 
and the college athlete is equally far from 
Mr. Carman’s ideal. He contends that phys- 
ical training should be an agent in the cul- 
ture of character, that “well-groomed ruf- 
fianism” gives neither grace nor poise, and 
begs all men and women to be physically co- 
herent. The modern specialist incurs disap- 
proval as a variant from the normal type, 
for “a man should wear his profession as 
lightly as a flower in his buttonhole.” There 
is a delicious sketch of the ideal critic—an- 
assuming, sedulous, kindly, sensitive, exact, 
impartial, flexible, open, filled with sweet 
eagerness and great, patient humility. What 
mortal man could embody a day dream that 
has clearly followed the law of contrariety? 

To stop with these quotations would be to 
overlook the sunny side of the author’s view- 
point. Joy is a duty, “the tiny increment 
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which keeps life sane and happy”; the 
happy, brave people are in the majority, a 
philosophy which is cheering if not proven; 
and the definition of contentment as “‘the 
peace of still currents which have joined in 
one superb sweep of force,” presents that 
staid virtue as an active one. Like Haw- 
thorne, Mr. Carman believes that every house 
has its inheritance of atmosphere, that the 
new tenant must share the experiences of the 
old ones. Therefore, in house-hunting, shut 
your eyes and consider, not the plumbing, 
but the subtile effect upon your mind. If 
we were all as sensitive as poets, what a 
welter of impressions would afflict the flat- 
dweller! The advice that street-car gongs 
be cast of tempered bell metal, each made 
to strike its own musical note, opens heaven- 
ly possibilities. 

This dainty fabric can not be presented 
piecemeal upon the pen-point. Each one 
must await the proper mood, and then in- 
spect it for himself. 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


PLAYERS AND VAGABONDS 
BY VIOLA ROSEBORO 

UT of nine stories in Viola Roseboro’s 
“Players and Vagabonds’”, only one is 
poor. That one, unfortunately, is the first, 
and the longest, “Where the Ways Crossed.” 
Passing this as a too literal transcription of 
an episode scarcely worth telling, we come 
on “The Embroidered Robe,” meet for tears 
and laughter both. Most of Miss Roseboro’s 
stories mingle comedy and tragedy thus, 
though “The Clown and the Missionary” is 
pure humor and ‘Potent Memories” almost 
’ pure pathos. All of them are human and 
searching and tender, full of a changeful, 
charmful quality that fascinates, brightened 
by brief triumphs, darkened by long poverty 
and disappointment, warmed by self-forget- 
ful helping of others. Without exception the 
stories are based on real incidents in the 
author’s life, often so dramatic as to require 
little in the way of presentation. “A Bit of 
Biography,” the touching yet amusing story 
of a ten-year-old boy who ran away from his 
adopted home to go on the stage, is a simple 
record of fact more entertaining than much 
fiction. Best of all the stories for grace and 
charm and what is truly revelatory of hu- 
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man nature, is “Her Mother’s Success,” 
which many readers will recall with delight 
from its magazine appearance some years 
ago. Whoever likes the players will like 
these unpretentious, sympathetic records of 
their life. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE LITTLE GREY HOUSE 
BY MARION AMES TAGGART 

A TALE of three bright, pretty sisters, 

of three nice brothers of carefully 
balanced ages, with an extra girl thrown in 
for good measure, promises a sufficiency of 
interest. But to clench the matter, the au- 
thor has lavishly supplied minor people— 
eccentric, amusing, lovable—charming sur- 
roundings, the shifts of poverty, the joys of 
a competency, and a couple of incipient love 
affairs. 

The little grey house, or the little grey 
house, as you choose to place the accent, was 
built in colonial times, stands in a Connecti- 
cut village, is filled with heirlooms, in the 
shape of pewter, silver, china, mahogany 
and antiquated garments, that would make a 
collector’s mouth water. It strains the cred- 
ulity to believe that such a treasure-trove ex- 
ists undisturbed within two hours’ ride of 
New York! The magic dye-kettle that 
evolves furniture coverings from discarded 
gowns, and winter coats out of parlor cur- 
tains, the delicious repasts that cost next to 
nothing, belong in the same category with 
Mrs. Whitney's charming, but impracticable, 
domesticities. She, too, sets her girls to 
sprinkling clothes with their adorers, as the 
Grey sisters cut the grass, shell the peas, 
and build the fires, with the helpful college 
boys. 

If real drudgery were only so idyllic, if 
real young folks sparkled with such repar- 
tee, or rhymed so aptly, if critical relatives 
were ever so delightfully illogical, and mis- 
taken, in the flesh, how rosy this dull world 
would be! But the author deserves praise, 
not blame, for throwing the glamour of 
romance over small domestic duties, and 
daily deprivations, for endowing her girls 
with her own brightness. If the structure of 
the story is after a familiar pattern, if the 
characters are mathematically arranged, the 
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book, at least, bears the stamp of ‘Made in 
New England,” which is a guarantee of 
breezy freshness. 


McClure, Phillips & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE COMMON LOT 
BY ROBERT HERRICK 


HE criticism of some novels begins and 

_ends, perforce, with a survey of the 
plot; others throw a strong light on familiar 
questions, start new trains of thought, and 
land the reader far from his beginning. 
“The Common ” has great intrinsic in- 
terest as a story, but its mission is some- 
thing higher, more vital, than one of enter- 
tainment. 

The romanticist may object that the busi- 
ness tricks of a young architect eager to get 
rich, the social views of an unlucky book- 
binder, or the scientific ones of a slangy 
doctor, the piece taken bodily out of present 
commercialism, is not the stuff out of which 
literature is made. If this were all, if the 
author had stopped with photography, his 
contention would be right; but the slow 
crumbling of character, the desperate mal- 
ady of a mortal soul, has dignity and mean- 
ing, be the adjuncts what they may. The 
temptations of a vulgar contractor may 
drag a soul down, as surely as those of 
Mephistopheles. He who has lived “the 
empty life of spending and getting,” who 
has known the burden of superfluities and 
been goaded by the lash of competition, who 
has seen the slow stifling of the better self, 
the growth of “the spirit of greed, that in 
the world is dignified by the name of enter- 
prise and ambition,” will feel an uplift, as 
well as a wound. And surely fiction has no 
nobler work than that of moral surgery,— 
to lay bare, to excise, and to heal, danger- 
ous growths. 

Hard conditions will seem less galling, 
for the author points to a way out of bond- 
age. Not so much an escape, as an adjust- 
ment; a return to the old admonition, to do 
our duty in that station of life to which we 
have been called. Few of us are elected to 
greatness, most of us must live the common 
lot,—and its acceptance, the faithful per- 
formance of daily tasks, lessens heart-burn- 
ings, and does not destroy, but ennobles, 
ambition. The author emphasizes “living 
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for work and not for money,” relief from 
the tyranny of things, the right of each 
worker—not to crowd into the class above— 
but to possess “more sanity, more joy, and 
human interest.” 

There is little humor in the story, for it 
is too earnest to stop for dalliance by the 
wayside, but there is tragedy, hope and ab- 
sorbing interest. Sordidness is handled 
without shrinking, but it has abundant off- 
sets. If the decadence of the young archi- 
tect is shown to the uttermost, there is in- 
spiration in the noble woman who desires to 
be “a worker and molder of life,” instead 
of a creature of idle, material luxury, who 
holds her husband to his expiation, and leads 
him back to his early purposes. The gist of 
the philosophy lies in the concluding sen- 
tence: “Fortunately there are few things 
that do make any great difference to real 
men and women,—and one of the least is the 
casual judgment of their fellow men.” 

“The Common Lot” is not only a strong 
protest against materialism, but one of 
those serious studies that critics will lay 
aside toward the preparation of the repre- 
sentative American novel. A few more such 
books will carbonize the crude ore of literary 
material into the enduring steel of a master- 
piece. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW 
BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 

““GENTIMENTALITY” is a word which 

has suffered loss by the years. It is 
now, for the most part, a term of reproach. 
“Sentiment” we will have, but we frown 
upon the word’s slight and graceful relative. 
The thing itself, however, in books or out, 
has a sweet and winning preciousness, en- 
tirely distinct from sentiment, one we are 
quick to recognize and which is pretty sure 
to bring popularity in its train. Precious- 
ness of this sort is exactly the quality which 
gives its distinctive flavor to “The Eagle’s 
Shadow,” Mr. Cabell’s fascinating little 
comedy of love that plays itself out in an old 
Virginia country house. The book is satu- 
rated with sentimentality, with the sweet, 
light, delicious, tinkling airs of love. It is 
as sentimental as Mr. Thackeray himself, 
who, more than any one else, is Mr. Cabell’s 
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model. And Mr. Cabell is not without other 
qualities of his master,—the most noticeable 
being the abominably inartistic, according 
to the critic, and yet perfectly delightful 
habit of a continuous duet between the story 
and the author’s philosophical and _senti- 
mental comment thereon. 

The plot is agreeable and lively. The 
people concerned are sketched with an apt 
and leisurely touch. And, behind these peo- 
ple and their doings, is the magic of the Vir- 
ginia background, possessing a charm which 
long service in story-telling seems not to 
wear out. A gay and winning story, tem- 
pered by a sweetly worldly philosophy, a 
whiff from the fragrant gardens of senti- 
mentalism,—to these the fortunate reader 
of “The Eagle’s Shadow” falls heir. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New Yor® 
Price $1.50 


THE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT 
BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
EORGE Madden Martin, whom we 
remember with real gratitude for the 
“Emmy Lou” stories, has undertaken in 
“The House of Fulfilment” something of 
much larger proportions. In “Emmy Lou” 
she gave us a series of delicately true 
glimpses into a child’s heart; in “The House 
of Fulfilment” she gives us a completely peo- 
pled novel, with a plot of unusual depth, 
strength and coherence. There are two sto- 
ries really, artistically interwoven, one of 
love just budding, the other of love full 
blown. The reader’s age and temperament 
will decide for him which he likes best. In 
the lines prefixed from William Morris we 
find the key to the enigmatic title: 


Love is enough: ho, ye who seek saving, 

Go no further: come hither: there have been 
who have found it, 

And these know the House of Fulfilment of 
craving. 


The working of heredity is the theme of 
the novel which, in consequence, carries us 
into the lives of two generations. In the 
first of these we are introduced to Harriet 
Blair, the daughter of stern, reserved par- 
ents of Vermont stock; her brother Alex- 
ander, much like herself, and the brother’s 
wife, Molly Randolph, the child-faced de- 
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scendant of a long line of careless, pleasure- 
taking Southerners. As these characters re- 
tire into the background, the child of Alex- 
ander and Molly steps forward, almost a 
twin to Emmy Lou, but gayer, for Alexina 
has inherited not only her father’s sterling 
sense but her mother’s lovely face and art- 
less, joyous ways. Called on to choose be- 
tween money and her child, Molly chooses 
money, and so Alexina goes to her father’s 
family where, barren as the soil is, she blos- 
soms like a rose. Destiny reunites Alexina 
and her mother in a call to duty to Alexina 
that her Blair blood instantly responds to. 
Meanwhile, lovers for both Alexina and her 
handsome Aunt Harriet have come forward, 
the daintiness and shyness of the young peo- 
ple, as like a strange, new flower their love 
unfolds to them, perfectly offsetting the 
deeper, stronger love of their elders. Seldom 
does a novel possess in such measure as does 
this one, both strength and charm. We have 
here a penetrating psychologic consideration 
of the effect of a marriage between people 
as widely apart as the North and the South 
in tastes, habits, environment and character 
and yet there is not a heavy, dull nor gloomy 
page in the book. The plot has a running - 
lightness, and even those scenes in which 
frivolous Molly unwillingly faces death are 
lifted out of depression by the presence of a 
bigoted minister whom no one but himself 
takes seriously. To those that enjoy good 
art as well as a good story, “The House of 
Fulfilment” may safely be commended. 


McClure, Phillipe & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE MASQUERADER 
BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 

TS popularity of ‘The Masquerader” 

has a universal quality. The mob likes 
it, the critic likes it, and it is nice to see 
everybody saying grace before the same 
literary dish. The book chronicles a rare 
adventure and the taste for adventure never 
dies. The quality of this particular adven- 
ture is delicate and perilous and the book’s 
evasion of pitfalls is not less admirable than 
its more positive qualities. 

Two men, strangers, stopped by a London 
fog, chat together and, in a sudden lifting 
of the darkness, discover that each is the 
counterpart of the other. One is rich, a 
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member of Parliament, the husband of a 
beautiful, alienated wife; more than these, 
he is an opium-eater. The other is a man of 
ability to whom fortune has given the go-by. 
The opium-eater, sensing a failure of his 
powers, suggests a temporary change of 
parts. And the story which follows retails 
the oddest of situations, a situation, by the 
way, not in the least possible but carried off 
with an astonishing confidence and plausi- 
bility. 

Nothing illustrates so well the author’s 
title to the good old name, “Story-teller,” 
as her ability to play her game with the crit- 
ical sense of the reader. The story is be- 
yond common-sense. If one stops to think, 
one can pick more than several flaws in the 
plot. But one does not stop to think. Why 
waste the time to be spent much more agree- 
ably over the story? The critical sense of 
the reader is stilled by the hypnotic and en- 
grossing nature of the narrative. One is de- 
lightfully deluded and beguiled. “The Mas- 
querader” will not be condemned to suffer 
immortality. It won’t live forever. It is safe 
to predict for it a short life and a merry one. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


STUDIES OF A BOOKLOVER 

BY PROFESSOR THOMAS MARC PARROTT 
is a pleasure to come upon an essayist 

who brings to his business something 
more than conventional judgments and 
stock phrases. Professor Parrott really 
has ideas, and he expresses them with inde- 
pendence and vigor and often with grace 
and charm. Our sympathy is awakened at 
once by a page to which we open at ran- 
dom, where our booklover writes: “Too 
often, I think, the critic reads out of the 
poet only what he has first read into him.” 
We shall hardly go wrong in heeding the 
words of a writer who is willing to let his 
subjects testify in their own behalf, so we 
turn back to the beginning in a mood of 
cheerful expectancy. We know of nothing 
better on Arnold’s poetry than Professor 
Parrott’s discussion of it in the initial essay 
of this volume. It has been the fashion to 
praise Arnold’s verse a trifle timidly, but 
Professor Parrott gives excellent reasons 
for liking it cordially. He does not pre- 
tend that Arnold maintained an even level 
of performance, but he finds that his note 
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was almost unfailingly pure and lofty. We 
recall no apter description of Arnold’s mes- 
sage than this essayist’s phrase, “Moral dig- 
nity and manly fortitude.” We like par- 
ticularly, too, the paper on Gray, which is 
marked by scholarly discrimination and 
candor. The essential vitality of Browning 
he discusses freshly and simply. He is dis- 
posed to do justice to Scott’s poetry, of 
whom he writes as “the last minstrel,” in 
a vein at once suggestive and reasonable; 
and he sends us to the shelf eager to redis- 
cover for ourselves the undeniable charm of 
Goldsmith. Other subjects are “Old Edin- 
burgh and Her Poet-Laureate”; “The Auto- 
biography of Milton”; and “The Personal- 
ity of Dr. Johnson.” We commend these 
critical papers for their seriousness and 
earnestness. They aim at the heart of the 
matter and are unmarred by cheap flippan- 
cies. Here is a booklover who is honestly 
intent on making literature the helpful 
servant of all who seek the things that are 
more excellent. 


James Pott & Company, New York 
Price $3.50 net 


HELEN ALLISTON 


Cys just entering their teens will wel- 
come “Helen Alliston” as a real addi- 
tion to their brief story list. The girl of 
that age has outgrown children’s books and 
yet is not, or ought not to be, ready for 
novels, She wants something written with 
the simplicity of the one and tinged with the 
romance of the other. “Helen Alliston,” by 
the author of “‘Elizabeth’s Children,” is just 
such a story. It is entertaining, the tone is 
high, it is bright and imaginative and the 
English is excellent. The author seems to 
have had definitely in mind all the time the 
special class of readers to whom she wished 
to appeal, and she has succeeded admirably 
in her efforts to interest them. Helen’s lot 
as a “paying guest” in a suburban London 
home affords opportunity for a succession 
of domestic adventures skilfully contrived. 
Helen, like all proper heroines, has her 
hero, and at the end of the story there is a 
wedding march, just as there should be. A 
girl who reads this story will be at once well 
employed and well entertained. 


John Lane, New York 
Price $1.50 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Nicotson, Mrs. Viotet, at Madras, In- 
dia, October 4. Anglo-Indian poet known 
as “Laurence Hope.” Author: The Gar- 
den of Kama; Stars of the Desert. 


Crark, Miss Kate EvizasBetu, at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., November 3. Author: The 
Dominant Seventh. 


De Costa, Rev. Dr. Bensamin F., at 
New York, November 4, aged seventy-three. 
Author: From Canterbury to Rome; The 
Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by 
the Northmen; The Rector of Roxburghe; 
The Christian Year (with Bishop Potter) ; 
and other works. 


Prinsep, VALENTINE Cameron, R. A., at 
London, November 12, aged sixty-six. Au- 
thor: Imperial India: an Artist’s Journal; 
Virginie; Abibal the Tsourian. Also plays. 


Watton, Henrt ALEXANDRE, at Paris, 
November 13, aged ninety-two. “Father of 
the French constitution.” Author: Historie 
de Yesclavage dans [l’antiquité; Jeanne 
Dare; La vie de Jesus; La Terreur; His- 
toire du tribunal revolutionnaire de Paris, 
ete. 


NortTHBROOK, Earu or (Thomas George 
Baring), at London, November 15, aged 
seventy-eight. Author: The Teachings of 
Jesus Christ In His Own Words. 


Drown, Dr. Tuomas M., at Bethlehem, 
Pa., November 16, aged sixty-two. Presi- 
dent Lehigh University. Editor first eleven 
volumes ‘“‘Transactions” of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. 


Cueney, Mrs. Epnan Dow, at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., November 19, aged eighty. 
Author: Handbook of American History; 
Life of Dr. Susan Dimock; Life, Letters 
and Journals of Louisa M. Alcott; Rem- 


iniscences; Patience (a manual of soli- 
taire). 


Huss, Grorce Jonn, at New York, No- 
vember 19, aged seventy-six. Author: Ped- 
agogical Piano Studies. 


Cresnoxa, Gen, Luiai Pauma pi, at New 
York, November 21, aged seventy-two. 
Director Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Author: Cyprus: Its Cities, Tombs and 
Temples; Folio Atlas on Cypriote Antiqui- 
ties. 


Lyman, Dr. Henry Monson, at Chicago, . 
November 21, aged sixty-eight. Author:. 
Artificial Anesthesia and Anesthetics; In- 
somnia and Other Disorders of Sleep; A 
Text-book of the Practice of Medicine. 


Nortu, Dr. Neuson L., at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., November 23, aged seventy-four. Au- - 
thor: The Theory of Cause and Course 
Treatment of Inflammation; A Résumé of 
Epidemic Cholera. 


Densmore, Mrs. HeteN Barnarp, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 26, aged sev- 
enty-one. Author: The Maybrick Case; or, 
English Criminal Law. 


Mackey, Franxun H., at Washington, 
D. C., November 26, aged sixty-two. Au- 
thor: Mackey’s Practice. 


Barnes, Gen. ALFrep Cuter, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., November 28, aged sixty-two. 
Author: (in collaboration) Barnes’ Brief 
History of the United States. 


Rankin, Rev. Jeremian Eames, D. D., 
LL. D., at Cleveland, Ohio, November 28, 
aged seventy-four. Author: Auld Scotch 
Mither, and Other Poems; Hymns Pro 
Patria; The Aversion of Young People to 
Christianity, and numerous other books. 
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MY OWN STORY 


OF THE DRAMATIC CAMPAIGN PRECEDING KENTUCKY’S GREAT 
POLITICAL TRAGEDY—THE MURDER OF SENATOR 
GOEBEL—AND THE PART I PLAYED 
IN THE STIRRING EVENTS 


By Caleb Powers 


HAT the full force of the guberna- 
torial campaign of 1899 may he 


fully comprehended by those not 
conversant with the local situation, I will 
briefly review the political state of affairs 
in Kentucky a few years prior to that 
time. In 1895, for the first time in the 
history of the state, the Republican party 
elected a governor and the full state tick- 
et by a plurality of 8,912. The Repub- 
lican forces in the campaign that led to 
victory were headed by William O’Con- 
nell Bradley, the most adroit and popular 
leader, perhaps, that the Republicans 
have ever had in Kentucky. Bradley had 
led the Republican hosts before. Respon- 
sibilities naturally gravitate to those will- 
ing and able to shoulder them. Power 
comes to the man who can do things. The 
money question in the local campaign of 
°95 divided the Democratic party. Gen- 
eral P. Watt Hardin was nominated for 
governor by the Democrats of the state, 
on a sound money platform; but in his 
first joint debate with Bradley, in Louis- 
ville, he was forced to take a position, and 


declared for Free Silver. A Free Silver 
man running upon a Gold platform was 
a situation so unfortunate that it, to- 
gether with the persistent charge of the 
Republicans that the Democratic leaders - 
had long mismanaged state affairs, 
caused apathy and alienation in the rank 
and file of the Democrats; and the Re- 
publican ticket was elected. 

That the Republican party should 
gain contro] and assume the management 
of state affairs was a bitter morsel in the 
mouth of Kentucky Democracy, which 
had, up to that time, represented Ken- 
tucky’s aristocracy. The leaders of the 
Free Silver wing of the party began to 
evolve in their fertile brains some plan to 
prevent such another “calamity” and 
“disgrace to the state,” and incidentally, 
to pave the road to their own future po- 
litical fortunes. Often the selfish wish to 
govern is paraded as a righteous zeal in 
the cause of oppressed humanity. The 
plan to secure for themselves the loaves 
and fishes culminated in an election bill, 
which was adopted over the veto of Gov- 
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ernor Bradley, in 1898, and was known 
as the Goebel Election Law, for the rea- 
son that Senator William Goebel, a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, but representing 
the county of Kenton in the Senate of 
Kentucky—the State of his adoption— 
presented the bill, and was the master- 
spirit in forcing it through both branch- 
es of the Legislature. The Goebel Bill 
originated in the Senate, and when it 
reached the House for consideration, 
there was strong opposition to its passage 
among Democratic members. A Demo- 
cratic caucus was held, the party lash 
applied, and the bill became a law, but 
not without engendering much ill-feeling 
in the Democratic ranks. 

Governor Bradley said of the bill, in 
his veto: “Clothed with both judicial and 
ministerial functions, having no legisla- 
tive attributes, it, nevertheless, stands out 
in bold relief, the creature of the Legis- 
lature beyond the control of the courts 
and juries, the supreme power of the 
state, and the absolute master of the peo- 
ple.” Henry Watterson said of it in the 
Courier-Journal: “Gocbel follows out his 
own ambitions in desiring to become gov- 
ernor of Kentucky; and he sees, or thinks 
he sees, a ready chariot thither in the 
electoral bill that bears his name.” 

The Goebel Election Law seized the 
key to the election machinery throughout 
the State. It provided that three men— 
to be elected by the Democratic Legisla- 
ture—were to compose the State Board 
of Election Commissioners. It provided 
further that this board—as well as an 
election board in each county of the 
state, which the State Board had the 
power to appoint and remove at its pleas- 
ure—should act in a dual capacity. In 
their ministerial capacity, they tabulated 
the returns of elections and issued certifi- 
cates thereon; and in their judicial ca- 
pacity, they sat as a court to pass upon 
the fairness and honesty of their former 
actions, in declaring their friends clected. 
The new law still further provided that 
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the decision of the State Election Board 
should be final and conclusive, and, there 
fore, not subject to review by any other 
court—inferior or superior. The Elec- 
tion Commissioners were to be under no 
bond to discharge their duties; therefore, 
no civil suit for damages could be 
brought against them in their official ca- 
pacity by any injured litigant. This 
bold measure failed to provide that any 
punishment could be inflicted upon the 
members of the boards for the grossest 
or most flagrant violation of their sworn 
duty. They were, therefore, under its pro- 
visions,immune from criminal prosecution. 
Such is the gist of this famous election 
law. At the bidding of Senator Goebel, 
the Legislature named Judge W. S. 
Pryor, Captain W. T. Ellis and C. B. 
Poyntz, all Democrats, as members of the 
State Election Board. This board ap- 
pointed an election board in cach county 
of the State, a majority of whose members 
were Democrats and Goebel’s friends. 
The various county boards had the power 
to appoint and remove at their pleasure 
the precinct election officers in each vot- 
ing precinct in évery county in the State. 
Part of these officers were to be Republi- 
cans, but the Democrats were to have au- 
thority to settle any disputed point 
touching the suffrage of any citizen. 
Such a law was nothing short of legalized 
brigandage. Under its plenary provisions 
for theft and wrong the schemes of cun- 
ning politicians began rapidly to evolve. 
The Honorable South Trimble, now a 
Democratic congressman from Kentucky, 
wrote to Ben Barshal, a fellow Democrat, 
and a member of the Franklin County 
Board of Election Commissioners, his idea 
of procedure in these words: “Our county 
is all right, but city elections can not be 
won with a fair count. Incompetent, un- 
reliable Republican judges will have to be 
appointed.” 

The Republicans, realizing the danger 
lurking in the new election law, sought 
to have it declared unconstitutional in a 
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test case, styled Purnell versus Mann. 
The Court of Appeals, on a strict party 
vote of four to three, declared the law to 
be valid. The Republicans were down- 
east. The outlook for fairness in future 
elections was almost hopeless. 

In the congressional election of 1898, 
the Republicans lost heavily, electing only 
two Congressmen, whereas in 1896, they 
had elected five out of the eleven. The 
election passed off without excitement or 
friction, however, and the friends of the 
Goebel Election Law claimed complete 
vindication of the charges made against 
it. Mr. Goebel became widely known by 
reason of the fierce opposition to the law 
that bore his name. Strong men are 
often advertised more extensively by the 
denunciation of rabid enemies than by the 
praise of loving friends. This notoriety 
enhanced Senator Goebel’s chances for 
the gubernatorial nomination; so he de- 
clared himself a candidate for the office 
of governor, and entered actively into the 
campaign for the nomination. General 
P. Watt Hardin and Captain W. J. 
Stone also entered the race. The outlook 
for Democratic success in 1899 was flat- 
tering. Since ’96 the state had swung 
back into: the Democratic column, elect- 
ing a Democratic Clerk of the Court of 
Appeals by nearly twenty thousand plu- 
rality. 

There were no joint debates between 
the aspirants for gubernatorial honors. 
They all declared for Free Silver, and 
each questioned the record of the other 
as to his loyalty to the silver cause. It 
was decided to hold county and legisla- 
tive mass meetings for the purpose of se- 
lecting delegates to the State convention. 
These mass meetings were marked by fac- 
tional fights and contesting delegations. 
The State convention was called to mect 
in Louisville, on the twenty-first of June. 
_ After the smoke of the battle at the 
county conventions had cleared away, it 
was discovered that Hardin was in the 
lead, and claiming about six hundred of 
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the 1,091 delegates. Stone claimed three 
hundred and fifty, and Goebel about 
three hundred. Major P. P. Johnson, 
chairman of the State central committee, 
who was anti-Goebel, called the conven- 
tion to order in Music Hall at the ap- 
pointed time and proceeded to conduct 
the preliminaries of the temporary or- 
ganization. The Stone-Goebel forces 
nominated Judge D. B. Redwine, of 
Breathitt County, for permanent chair- 
man of the convention, and the Hardin 
men nominated W. H. Sweeney, of Mar- 
ion County, for the same position. Chair- 
man Johnson ordered the call of the coun- 
ties and the balloting began. Scarcely 
had the secretary begun the call of the 
counties before it was discovered that 
one of them had sent a double delegation 
to the convention, each set of delegates 
claiming to be the legal and regularly 
constituted one. The chairman passed 
the irregularly represented county, and 
as the call of the countics continued, 
there were found to be contesting dele- 
gations from many others, all of which 
were passed by the chairman. There 
was such a rich store of contesting 
delegations, and the vote was so close be- 
tween Redwine and Sweeney, that the re- 
sult of the election depended upon the 
disposition of the contested counties; and 
in the decision made by the temporary 
chairman, as to the contested and contest- 
ing delegations, rested the real excite- 
ment of the convention. The chairman, 
as a rule, recognized as legal delegates, 
those whose credentials were signed by 
local party authorities. Frantic and per- 
spiring men made threatening and in- 
cendiary speeches against these rulings, 
and, as they increased in number, the ex- 
citement became more intense, the crowd 
more boisterous and savage. The plat- 
form was often crowded with angry 
men: anxiety was at fever-heat, and bad 
blood abundant. As the roll-call was 
nearing a close, Redwine was slightly in 
the lead, and the Goebel-Stone men yell- 
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ing for a decision, when suddenly the 
Hardin men came to the front with a con- 
test over the County of Kenton. This 
contest involved thirty-five delegates, 
and the decision of the chairman re- 
garding it would decide the fate of 
Redwine and Sweeney. The Goebel- 
Stone forces were furious, crying out 
that it was too late for a contest. The 
chairman then announced that he had 
bcen served with a notice of contest, in 
this particular case, and ruled that it was 
not too late. After this announcement, 
the Goebel-Stone forces lost no time in 
contesting many of the large counties 
that had instructed for Hardin. Among 
these were the Counties of Harrison and 
Campbell. After this the excitement 
grew still greater, with small prospect of 
being quelled. Mr. Johnson insisted that 
he, as temporary chairman of the con- 
vention, had a right to call to his assist- 
ance whatever peace officers he desired for 
the maintenance of order and the pres- 
ervation of the public peace, and that, 
too, without the aid or direction of any 
“organized body,” or the Louisville po- 
lice. He accordingly appointed special 
bailiffs, who were soon present in large 
numbers in the convention hall, while the 
Goebel followers called in a large force of 
the Louisville police; and, in addition to 
them, riotous heelers from all over the 
city. Matters were looking squally; and 
when the decision of the Kenton County 
contest came up, a “rough house” was 
started. Many of the adherents of the 
three candidates mounted the platform, 
and crowded around Chairman Johnson. 
The bailiffs endeavored vainly to preserve 
order and disband the excited crowd 
around the chairman. A personal diffi- 
culty arose between the bailiffs and some 
of the Goebel-Stone adherents, and for 
more than a quarter of an hour, curses 
rent the air, blows resounded and noses 
bled. Finally the chairman adjourned 
the convention for a night session. 

The fate of the contestants was in the 
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hands of the chairman. If he recognized 
the delegation from Kenton County as 
legally constituted, it would nominate 
Mr. Sweeney, Mr. Hardin’s candidate for 
permanent chairman. This, of course, 
would mean the appointment of Hardin 
sympathizers on the committce of ercden- 
tials, and they would, in all probability, 
seat a‘sufficient number of Hardin dele- 
gates to give him the nomination, provid- 
ed the majority of the delegates of the 
convention lived long enough to make a 
nomination. One writer, in speaking of 
the effect upon the convention of an ad- 
verse ruling by the chair to the Goebcl 
forces, said : “That his decision would pre- 
cipitate a riot there was not the slightest 
doubt. During the afternoon it had been 
felt in the air.” This catastrophe, how- 
ever, did not occur, as Mr. Johnson an- 
nounced that he would recognize the 
Goebel delegates from Kenton as the legal 
delegates. This ruling on the part of 
Johnson resulted in the election of Red- 
wine, the Goebel-Stone candidate; and 
when once clected, |e proved himself to 
be very much the chairman. Parliamen- 
tary usages formed no part of his code. 
He was not there for the convention to 
bid, but to bid the convention. There was 
but one man he obeyed, but one man he 
served, and that man was William Goebel. 
Him he served with all the fidelity that a 
slave serves his master. Throughout the 
whole of the proceedings, the master- 


‘ spirit of William Gocbel dominated that 


convention. While other men lost their 
reason and permitted themselves to be 
carried away by the excitement of the 
hour, as by a whirlwind, William Goebel 
was as cool and dispassionate as an ob- 
server at a Sunday-school convention. It 
was he who dictated the members of the 
various committees and directed the work 
to be done by them. At his dictation, the 
Committce on Resolutions endorsed, bod- 
ily, the Goebel Election Law. At his com- 
mand, the committee on credentials agreed 
to bunch the contested cases from the 
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various counties and decide them without 
regard to the merits of any individual 
case. This was a bold stroke; the Hardin 
men were furious, but little cared Goebel. 
He had out-generaled them, and now that 
they were disposed of, he laid his plans 
to make a cat’s-paw of Captain Stone. 
In the interim, the Hardin people were 
enthusiastically working up a mass-meet- 
ing to protest against the rulings of Czar 
Redwine. The meeting was largely at- 
tended, and Redwineism bitterly de- 
nounced, while a bolt was freely dis- 
cussed at the Hardin headquarters. 

The fourth day of the convention came, 
and the committee on credentials was still 
not ready to report. The Hardin men 
made the outery that the committee had 
been out long enough; and a motion was 
offered that the convention take up the 
contests and determine them. The motion 
pended, and again pandemonium reigned. 
A number of the delegates began leaving 


the hall, but they were seized by those who 
desired them to remain and forcibly re- 
tained. This impressed some with the 
idea that they were about to be arrested, 
which only added to their indignation. 
Hon. Charles J. Bronston, of Lexington, 
mounted a seat and made a fiery speech. 
Amidst cheers and hisses, he declared to 
such as could hear him above the din, that 
he did not care to be heard by “the thugs 
and hocdlums from the slums of Louis- 
ville, who, with brass knucks and guns,’ 
had surrounded the convention.” 

Finally the committee on credentials 
completed its arduous (?) labors, and re- 
ported. The  Stone-Goebel combine 
gained, by that report, one hundred and 
fifty-nine votes over the vote that elected 
Redwine chairman. The committee had 
been slow to report, but it did well the 
duty assigned it, which was the bringing 
into being delegates with whom to nomi- 
nate Senator Goebel: for, be it remem- 
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bered, nearly the entire gain was in 
straight Goebel delegates. 

After this flagrant piece of machine 
work, General P. Watt Hardin made his 
way to the platform, while the most in- 
tense suspense hushed to silence the noisy 
convention. Speculation was rife as to 
what was going to happen. General 
Hardin proceeded slowly and deliberately 
to the platform, although his manner was 
marked by a certain degree of agitation 
as he mounted the rostrum. He began by 
saying that the interests of the Demo- 
cratic party demanded that he speak. He 
then went on to say that he withdrew his 
name from the convention; that he was 
no longer a candidate for the office of 
governor of Kentucky. Wild shouts of 
approval and disapproval greeted this un- 
expected announcement, but the work of 
the convention proceeded, and the ballot- 
ing soon began. Goebel developed start- 
ling strength, and Stone’s followers were 
filled with consternation. It began to 
dawn upon them that the committee on 
credentials had, to use a slang phrase, 
“done the work for them.” The Goebel 
men felt so sure that a nomination was 
within their grasp that they threw obliga- 
tions to the winds, and made a wild dash 
for the golden egg. Men often throw 
their friends overboard, when doing so 
insures their own success. It was claimed 
that at one time a sufficient number of 
votes had been cast for Goebel to nomi- 
nate him, but before the votes could be 
tabulated and the result announced, some 
of the counties had withdrawn their votes 
from him. When Captain Stone fully 
realized the situation and recovered from 
the shock of it, he went to Goebel, who 
was sitting in a corner on the stage, and 
demanded that he immediately withdraw 
his name from the convention. “If you 
do not, I will withdraw at once and nomi- 
nate Gencral Hardin,” exclaimed the out- 
raged ex-Confederate. Gochel’s licuten- 
ants rushed to Captain Stone, while 
Hardin’s lieutenants rushed to the front 
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of the stage, preparatory to giving a new 
impetus to the Hardin boom. Goebel’s 
advisers implored him to accept Stone’s 
terms and save himself from the loss of 
party platform, party organization, com- 
plete shipwreck and defeat. To their 
mad appeals for his safety, Goebel lis- 
tened a minute or more, unmoved; then 
rolling his large steel-gray eyes upon 
them, calmly said: 

“If they wish to nominate Hardin, let 
them nominate him. If they can stand it, 
TI can.” 

After Stone’s threat to nominate 
Hardin, there was some confusion and 
hesitation. Goebel and Stone again came 
together on the stage, and had an ani- 
mated discussion—at least, animated on 
the part of Stone. Stone arose from his 
seat, with the intention, it was supposed, 
of withdrawing from the race, and put- 
ting the name of General Hardin in nomi- 
nation. 

“Wait a minute,” said Goebel. 

Then the friends of Stone advised him 
not to act precipitately, and the conven- 
tion adjourned. 

Monday morning found Music Hall 
again well supplied with police. About 
seventy-five were scattered through the 
convention hall. They were the henchmen 
of Goebel. The Hardin-Stone men had 
not agreed as to whom they would nomi- 
nate, but did agree, with a chorus of 
shouts, when a motion was made to that 
end, that the police should be removed 
from the convention hall. Chairman Red- 
wine refused to entertain the motion, or 
an appeal from his decision. At this 
point, the Hardin-Stone forces made a 
fierce rush for the stage. A line of police 
checked them. Redwine demanded that 
the secretary call the roll for governor. 
The Hardin-Stone forces declared that 
this should not be done. “Give us,”? they 
shouted, “a vote upon our motion and 
upon our appeal.” The confusion and 
disorder continued so great that twelve 
hours of that day were consumed in tak- 
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ing two ballots. Nearly every time an at- 
tempt was made to take a ballot, the ex- 
asperated Hardin-Stone people would fill 
the hall with yells and all kinds of hid- 
eous sounds. Occasionally the delegates 
treated their unwilling audience to speci- 
mens of their vocal powers. “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “There'll be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-Night,” and 
**Hang Judge Redwine on a Sour Apple- 
Tree,” were among the favorites in their 
choice repertoire. 

Finally, Judge Redwine decided that 
he would clear the galleries and lobbies. 
When he announced his intention, some 
one in the crowd yelled: 

“When you are ready to clear the floor, 
nominate your undertaker !” 

This is a sample of the sentiment felt 
and expressed toward the chairman, and 
although he hailed from the County of 
“Bloody Breathitt,” and his name was 
really “‘Red Wine,” his purpose to clear 
the lobbies and galleries was not carried 
out. 

After lasting six long, stormy, anxious 
days—days fraught with excitement and 
big with danger—the convention finally 
nominated Mr. Goebel on the twenty-fifth 
ballot, and the struggle was over. Goc- 
bel’s speech of acceptance was character- 
istic of the man. It had in it neither flat- 
tery nor sentiment. He virtually told 
those opposing him that he had beaten 
them in the game, and that it was their 
duty, as good Democrats, to elect him 
governor. At the conclusion of his short 
speech, Goebel retired from the conven- 
tion hall, leaving the love-feast to those 
who might enjoy it. After nominating 
J. C. W. Beckham, the present governor 
of Kentucky, for lieutenant-governor, 
and candidates for the other minor State 
offices, the convention adjourned. The 
affair, as a whole, could hardly be called 
a brilliant success. 

So rapidly, fiercely, and tumultuously 
do events follow upon the heels of one an- 
other here in our American Republic, 
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that they upset the calculations of poli- 
ticians, and change, almost in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the chances for success of 
political parties. The popular thing and 
paramount issue of to-day are repudiated 
to-morrow, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing. The glittering prospect of success 
in the political arena is turned into dismal 
defeat with equal celerity. 

Following the nomination of Mr. Goe- 
bel were numerous difficulties in the way 
of his success—numerqus charges of 
major and minor import brought against 
him—and one among these was, that he 
had “killed his man.” It is true that it 
was said of his election law that it left 
“nothing to chance.” Nor did it leave 
much; but the people are always the mas- 
ter, when they chodse to use the whip. 
When they will it, political machines are 
smashed into atoms. In this instance, the 
people were aroused. The methods of the 
Music Hall convention were vigorously 
discussed. The unseating of delegates, 
the packing of the hall with Louisville 
police and firemen, the notorious rulings 
of the now notorious Redwine, were all 
loudly denounced by Democrats, both in 
public and private life. Many ministers 
over the State moralized upon the Music 
Hall convention, its candidates, and the 
probable consequences of their unfair 
nomination. An enthusiastic meeting of 
Democrats was soon held at Mount Ster- 
ling, calling upon the Democracy of the 
State to repudiate the nominees of the 
Music Hall convention. Other meetings 
of a similar character followed in rapid 
succession, in other parts of the State. 
The meeting at Bowling Green probably 
clicited more comment than did any of the 
others. Theodore F. Hallam, of Coving- 
ton, one of the most gifted men of the 
State, was the speaker of the occasion; 
and part of his speech was much com- 
mented on. He declared that he was a 
Democrat, and held that there was much 
sacredness in the word “nominee.” 

“T have always,” he said, “stood ready 
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to vote for a yellow dog, if he was nomi- 
nated on the Democratic ticket. I stand 
ready and willing, to-day, to go that far, 
but lower, you shall not drag me.” 

Personal difficulties were narrowly 
averted. 

It was early discovered that the brains 
of the Democratic party in the State 
were against the Goebel ticket. Such 
men as the late Colonel W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge, General Basil W. Duke, ex- 
Governor Simon Bolivar Buckner, and 
men of that ilk, were known to be in open 
opposition to the Goebel faction. Intoler- 
ance and tyranny encompass their own 
ruin by driving from their support men 
who can not be coerced, and who have the 
ability to think and the courage to act. 
Many of the rank and file of the party 
were willing to follow such men as these. 
They had followed them before, in the 
days of the country’s peril. 

The Prohibitionists of the State took a 
bold stand, and said in their platform: 
“We demand the repeal of the odious Goe- 
bel Election Law.” The Populists said 
in theirs: “We denounce the infamous 
Goebel Election Law, and demand its re- 
peal.” The temperance people attacked 
Mr. Goebel and charged him with having 
defeated a local option bill, when he was 
the temporary presiding officer of the 
Kentucky Senate. And so the anti-Goebel 
movement grew in volume and intensity, 
and it was early decided to nominate an- 
other full Democratic State ticket. It 
was learned authoritatively that the late 
ex-Governor John Young Brown would 
accept the nomination for governor at 
the head of the anti-Goebel forces, and 
lead their fight. There was not a Demo- 
crat in the State who had been more loyal 
in his support of all Democratic men and 
measures than John Young Brown. In 
faithful and efficient performance of his 
duty, his record as governor of the State 
had been surpassed by none of his prede- 
cessors. His public and private life were 
without blemish, and besides these recom- 
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mendations as a man and a candidate, he 
possessed that which is possibly of even 
more value in a campaign: he was an 
orator. 

Bryan had cast his fortune in Ken- 
tucky with that of Goebel, an action 
which created a certain amount of de- 
pression among the anti-Goebel Demo- 
crats; but when Brown expressed a will- 
ingness to be their leader, a fresh impetus 
was given to their movement. On the 
sixth of August, the anti-Goebel men held 
their State convention at Lexington. The 
crowd was large and enthusiastic, and 
Governor Brown was nominated by accla- 
mation to lead the fight against the Goe- 
bel ticket. He made a stirring and elo- 
quent speech of acceptance. 

“Are you ready?” he asked, “to bow 
down in abject submission? Are you 
ready to surrender our birth-right under 
the name of party regularity?’ He said 
that the man who would tamper with the 
humblest citizen’s right to vote, or the 
man who would falsify that vote was “a 
public enemy, and worse than an assas- 
sin.”? He declared that “the civilization 
of the age would approve, and the moral 
atmosphere of every community would be 
purified if the scoundrel should be forced 
to don a felon’s stripes, and hold his con- 
versations through barred doors.” 

The platform adopted was a very 
strong one. It denounced the Goebel 
Election Law in unmeasured terms; it de- 
clared that the Music Hall convention 
was “held up” by police, and robbed by 
Judge Redwine’s unprecedented rulings; 
and that one-third of the Democrats of 
the State had been disfranchised. 

Such were the events which, step by 
step, had led to this unsettled condition of 
Kentucky Democracy, when the famous 
campaign of 1899 opened. As my fate 
was to be cast in the same lines, it will be 
an easy matter to time my steps to those 
of the Republican party in its march to 
the victory, which, though uncrowned, 
was, nevertheless, a victory. I aspired to 
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the Republican nomination for secretary 
of State. After talking this matter over 
with many of my warm friends, and giv- 
ing it serious thought myself—weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
such an undertaking, and not forgetting 
the possibilities of success or defeat—I 
decided to enter. the contest for the nomi- 
nation. Having decided upon my course, 
I determined to push my candidacy with 
vigor. The race for the nomination for 
governor waxed warm, and in that, as in 
every other similar contest, the interest in 
the lower places on the State ticket was 
overshadowed by the all-absorbing inter- 
est in the contest for the gubernatorial 
nomination. The entries in that race were 
William S. Tavlor, of Morgantown, But- 
ler County, Kentucky (the attorney-gen- 
eral of the State during Governor Brad- 
ley’s administration) ; Colonel Samuel H. 
Stone, of Richmond, Kentucky, auditor 
of public accounts under the same ad- 
ministration, and Judge Clifton J. Pratt, 
of Hopkinsville, Christian County, Ken- 
tucky, a man successful as lawyer, poli- 
tician and financier. There were five en- 
trics, including myself, for the office of 
secretary of State. As the various coun- 
ties in the State began holding their re- 
spective conventions (they were held on 
different days) it was most agreeable to 
me to see that I was getting more in- 
structed votes than any of my opponents. 

I arrived at Lexington to attend the 
State convention rather early in the ac- 
tion; opened headquarters at the Phenix 
Hotel, and worked with unflagging zeal 
to secure the nomination for secretary of 
State. I knew but few of the party lead- 
ers, and consequently was placed at a 
great disadvantage, but my candidacy 
progressed admirably, and for a time I 
was on, or thought I was on, ‘‘the slate,” 
for nomination, although it was strenu- 
ously denicd by those in control of the 
convention that there was any “slate.” 
But who ever heard of a State convention 
where there was no “slate”? 
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The night before the nominations were 
to begin, a change in the program took 
place, and it was decided by those sup- 
posed to be in authority that it would not 
be good policy to nominate me, for be- 
sides being unknown I was “so young.” 

The nomination of W. S. Taylor for 
the governorship was almost a foregone 
conclusion from the very beginning. His 
record as attorney-general of the State 
was unimpeachable. Stone, however, had 
conducted the office of auditor of public 
accounts to the entire satisfaction of the 
public, while Pratt had been circuit judge 
for a number of years, and had made an 
efficient and painstaking officcr. Taylor, 
though, seemed to have caught the public 
feeling. When Judge James Breathitt, 
chairman of the convention, announced 
that nominations for governor were in or- 
der, Colonel Stone and Judge Pratt with- 
drew their names from before the conven- 
tion, and W. S. Taylor was declared the 
Republican nomince for governor, amid 
the wildest enthusiasm. After the Honor- 
able John Marshall, of Louisville, had 
been nominated for lieutenant-governor, 
the nomination for secretary of State was, 
according to the program decided upon, 
next in order. The moments were filled 
with suspense for me. Senator W. J. De- 
boe, Kentucky’s first Republican United 
States Senator, and reputed to be the 
principal slate-maker of the convention, 
had just said to me that, unless I agreed 
to the adjournment of the convention 
until the afternoon for the nomination 
of a secretary of State, I would be de- 
feated. I did not agree to the adjourn- 
ment, because I believed that the majority 
of the delegates were in favor of my nomi- 
nation: and I was afraid to allow the 
politicians time to lay their plans for 
my defeat. After a motion to adjourn 
had been defeated by my friends, and the 
various candidates for secretary of State 
had been placed in nomination, I hoped 
for success, but was prepared for defeat. 
I had done all that I could do, and was 
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anxious for the struggle to be at an end, 
and the result to be known. Many inter- 
ested politicians were on the platform 
with me. The broad amphitheater in 
front of us was packed with an excited 
mass of humanity, composed largely of 
young men, who were the hope and prom- 
ise of what had recently become a great 
political party in Kentucky, while to the 
rear of the stage the telegraph wires 
flashed the proceedings of the convention 
to all parts of an anxious and expectant 
State. Before the votes of the various 
counties had been announced, it was evi- 
dent that I had received a majority of all 
the votes in the power of the convention 
to cast, and my nomination was assured. 
My heart throbbed with joy. The strug- 
gles of my life were bearing fruit; my 
ambitions vaulted skyward. After having 
nominated other candidates on the State 
ticket, the convention adjourned. It had 
been harmonious throughout, and was in 
striking contrast to the turbulent Music 
Hall affair. 

Goebel formally opened his campaign 
at Mayfield, Graves County, August 12. 
Those who had predicted that he would 
meet with a cold reception and realize 
the hopelessness of his cause were false 
prophets. ‘(he crowd was there. There 
is no doubt about that; but, as has been 
said of it, “it was rather a cold and curi- 
ous crowd,” and Goebel did not add much 
to its warmth, even when the time came 
for him to address it. In marked contrast 
to Blackburn, he had but little to say be- 
fore speaking began, and what he said 
and his manner of saying it were cold. 
Great minds do not affiliate freely with 
others, but dwell apart from their fellows. 
Goebel, in some respects, was a great man 
—pgreat in intellect, great in energy, 
great in will. He was a poor mixer, how- 
ever, possessing neither personal magnet- 
ism nor personal attraction. He never 
condescended to personal familiarity or 
personal intimacy. He did not achieve 
success in the political arena by what may 
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be termed a popular manner. He neither 
passed pleasantries, nor told jokes. He 
disliked hand-shaking as a business, and 
only did it when it had to be done. He 
was a political strategist, a schemer, a 
planner. He had fought life’s battle, be- 
ginning in the ranks of poverty. He was 
bold, daring, self-reliant; a lawyer of 
ability, and so confident of his own opin- 
ions that his advisers usually became the 
doers of his will. That he must now come 
in personal contact with the voters was 
uncongenial work, at which he was not 
very successful. When he made his first 
speech at the launching of his political 
ship, he spoke about thirty minutes, and 
then fell suddenly over, as if dead. The 
severe heat had prostrated him, and he 
was unable to resume speaking fcr some 
time. The superstitious, and they are al- 
ways to be found, considered this a bad 
omen for Goebel and his ticket. Senator 
J. C. 8. Blackburn followed Mr. Goebel 
in a characteristic specch. 

“If political thievery is to continue in 
Kentucky, in spite of the Goebel Election 
Law,” he said, “I am willing to swear 
that the other fellows will not do the steal- 
ing.” 

The Republicans opened their cam- 
paign at London, Kentucky, on August 
22. Taylor is a gifted, warm-mannered 
speaker, and was greeted with enthusiasm. 
“When,” he said, ‘‘a law fails to provide 
against inequalities and wrongs, it is 
equivalent to a direction to do wrong. To 
make possible is to license. The Goebel 
followers propose to rob us of our suf- 
frage in this campaign, if we permit it. 
Every election board in each of the one 
hundred and nineteen counties in the 
State is packed with a majority of Goebel 
partizans. Even where Republicans have 
been named as precinct election officers, 
in many cases, they are old, infirm, and 
not able to act. And we are told, with 
solemnity, that the decisions of these vari- 
ous election boards are final and conclu- 
sive—too sacred to be touched with hu- 
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man hands. It is not a question of parties, 
it is not a question of men, but it is a 
question whether we shall longer exist as 
a free people,” said Taylor, in conclusion, 
his long, shaggy, black hair waving in 
the winds, his bony fingers clenched in 
emphasis. 

‘Four days after the Republicans had 
opened their campaign at London, the 
anti-Goebel Democrats opened theirs at 
Bowling Green. Ex-Governor Brown 
made a stirring address. After Governor 
Brown received the nomination for the 
governorship, at Lexington, Goebel and 
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side of this controversy have by no means 
vanished. 

Early in the campaign, Goebel’s hench- 
men saw that the breach was too wide for 
them to think of gaining the anti-Goebel 
men to their ranks by persuasive methods, 
so sought to drive them. Goebel himself 
became more and more bitter in his de- 
nunciation of those Democrats who op- 
posed his election. In his speech at Bowl- 
ing Green, shortly after ex-Governor 
Brown had opened his canvass, he said, 
in speaking of those who opposed him: “I 
ask no quarter, and I fear no foe.” He 
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his followers made him the special object 
of their acrimony. Ex-Governor Brown 
now turned his batteries upon them, and 
in his usual vigorous style, delivered some 
telling blows. 

The campaign, if it is not doing vio- 
lence to the word to call it a campaign, 
waxed warmer and warmer. It danced on 
the ragged edge of a vendetta. Charges 
and counter-charges were made. Denun- 
ciation, recrimination, threats and vio- 
lence marked every step of this belligerent 
canvass. The whole State was a burnin? 
bed of strife and hate. Even to this good 
day, the passions and prejudices and ha- 
treds of the forces that lined up on either 


spared none, and singled out and at- 
tacked each and every man of political 
standing among his opponents. The 
shaft he aimed at Major W. C. Owens 
was: That Owens disliked him because he, 
Goebel, had used his influence against 
faro-banks and other gambling resorts, 
which had ‘interfered with Owens’ regu- 
lar business, so, of course, he does not like 
it.” He charged Theodore Hallam with 
having a brother in the penitentiary ; his 
followers the while castigated the late 
Colonel W. C. P. Breckinridge and ex- 
Governor Simon Boliver Buckner unmer- 
cifully. We know the fruitful apple-tree 
by the number of stones at the roots, 
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the sticks thrown into its branches. We 
know, often, the caliber of men by the 
way they are traduced and denounced. 
The man who amounts to anything—who 
is anybody—expects to be criticized and 
vilified. All great men understand this, 
expect it. It is as certainly one of the 
penalties of greatness, as a proof of 
greatness is, in being able to endure con- 
tumely without resentment. 

The Brown spellbinders made much 
capital out of the fact that Goebel had re- 
fused to meet their champion in joint de- 
bate, while those whom Mr. Goebel had 
attacked in a personal manner, responded 
in language equally severe. Major Owens 
said that he opposed Goebel, not for the 
reason given by him, but because he had 
violated three Christian precepts: “Thou 
shalt not lie; Thou shalt not steal; Thou 
shalt not kill.” Mr. Hallam denied the 
charge of having a brother in the peni- 
tentiary, and added that, while Mr.Goebel 
had no brother in the penitentiary, “his 
brothers had a brother who ought to be 
there.” 

When excitement and bad feeling were 
at high tide, Mr. Bryan was induced by 
Goebel to come to Kentucky, in the hope 
of turning the tide, if not allaving the 
passion of the times. The Gocbel sup- 
porters were in high feather when 
Bryan’s tour of the State was ended and 
he had gone into Ohio on a similar mis- 
sion. They had implicit faith in his abil- 
ity to weaken, if not entirely crush the 
Brown movement, and had visions of an 
harmonious Democracy marching on to 
victory. But these were only visions. The 
Brown contingent, like Banquo’s ghost, 
would not down, even at the bidding of 
Mr. Bryan. It was made of sturdy stuff. 
It represented the brain and character of. 
the Democratic party in Kentucky, and 
the men composing it refused to be driven. 

The last week of the campaign was re- 
plete with stirring events. No candidate 
felt that his election was a certainty, and 
each one stubbornly fought until the polls 
were closed on the evening of election day. 
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Gocbel confined his canvass of the last 
week principally to Louisville. The Re- 
publicans had special trains flying over 
the State, on which were Governor Brad- 
ley and other prominent men of the party, 
who made specches at every station, while 
Mr. Taylor and many others did similar 
work. Bradley said, in speaking of the 
theft of the ballot: “Yes, I would rather 
steal the last crumb from a hungry beg- 
gar, mean and despicable as that would be, 
than to rob my fellow-citizen of his vote.” 
George Denny, a Republican orator of 
no mean ability, said: “The man who 
casts out a legal ballot is a traitor to his 
country, and in the language of Patrick 
Henry, give me liberty, or give me death. 
If this is incendiary,” he continued, “I 
say, make the most of it.” Late in the 
afternoon of the day before the election, 
the Louisville Election Board uncere- 
moniously threw out eighty-seven Repub- 
lican officers of election, and filled their 
places with men who could be relied on to 
meet the emergencies of the occasion. 
This changed the personnel of half the 
voting precincts in the city. The ap-. 
pointment of the extra police, the refusal 
of the election board to allow the Brown 
organization and the Populist and Pro- 
hibition parties inspectors at the polls, 
the wholesale removal of the Republican 
precinct election officers less than eighteen 
hours before the polls were opened, was 
the “culmination of infamy,” as the Re- 
publicans expressed it, and was merely a 
forerunner of the next day’s proceedings. 
The news of the removal of the Republi- 
can precinct officers spread over the city 
like a great conflagration. Men were 
drunk with passion. The wires of the tele- 
phone and the telegraph were hot with the 
outrageous news, and alarm and _ terror 
swept swiftly over the State. Enraged 
and outraged men walked the streets of 
Louisville, torn by conflicting feelings. 
The great crowd vacillated between vio- 
lence and submission for more than an 
hour. The excitement was so intense that 
Governor Bradley canccled his appoint- 
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ment to speak in the city that night, but 
both Goebel and Blackburn addressed im- 
mense crowds. The early morning of elec- 
tion day saw thousands of voters on their 
way to the polls—some to be allowed the 
exercise of their sacred rights, some to be 
denied theirs. In Lexington and other 
cities the most gigantic robbery prevailed. 
In Louisville, in some precincts, the vot- 
ing-places were removed; in others the 
voting did not begin until late in the day ; 
in others it did not begin at all, it is said, 
until plans had been matured to sink the 
ballot-boxes in the Ohio River after the 
polls closed; and in others, still, the bal- 
lot-boxes were heavily “padded” before 
the voting began. Louisville was overrun 
with repeaters from other cities, and 
proved to be the “repeaters’ paradise,” 
for they were protected by policemen, 
firemen, thugs and bullies. In droves, 
the “phony” voters were chaperoned, 
throughout the day, from one voting- 
place to another, and gave the names and 
cast the votes of actual, or supposed resi- 
dents of the city, while officers of the law, 
whose duty it was to protect the ballot, 
bade them God-speed. Fraud and corrup- 
tion ran riot at a majority of the voting- 
precincts throughout the entire city. 

Notwithstanding all this, the opposi- 
tion to the Goebel ticket was so over- 
whelming that it was learned early in the 
night the Republicans had carried Louis- 
ville by a majority cf nearly two thou- 
sand five hundred; and before morning 
dawned the Republicans knew that Tay- 
lor and his ticket had won by a safe plu- 
rality, although at the Goebel headquar- 
ters the State was claimed for the Goebel 
forces. The Goebel followers and those 
operating under the Gocbel Election Law, 
had underestimated the magnitude of the 
opposition to the Goebel ticket ; otherwise, 
the result might have been different. 
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On Wednesday, when Taylor reached 
Louisville, he gave to the country a 
signed statement, in which he said that 
he had been elected, notwithstanding the 
disfranchisement of twenty-five thousand 
voters favorable to him; and that the 
trust which the people had confided to 
him would be “assumed and maintained.” 
When Goebel reached his headquarters at 
Frankfort, from Covington, where he had 
spent election day, his people were panic- 
stricken. A crowd of his supporters met 
him at the train and followed him to the 
Capitol Hotel, where they induced him to 
make a speech from its steps. They were 
anxious to know what he had to say about 
the election. His words were worth more 
to them, and they placed more confidence 
in them than any election returns that 
they might receive. Goebel was more ex- 
cited than his worshiping followers had 
ever seen him. When the crowd cheered 
him madly as the governor-elect, he said, 
with passionate emphasis: “I have been 
honestly elected governor of Kentucky: 
* * * Mr. Taylor says, in an inter- 
view, that he will asswme the office and 
maintain it. All that I have to say is, that 
if declared elected, I will occupy the of- 
fice.” J. Willard Mitchell, a leading 
Democratic politician, who was recently 
a candidate for the office of attorney-gen- 
eral, followed Mr. Goebel in an incendiary 
address, in which he said that the Demo- 
crats had been elected and that they 
meant to have the offices if they had to 
“kill every white Republican in the whole 
State to get them.” 

Thus closed a political campaign in 
Kentucky, for vitupceration and abuse, 
unsurpassed by any of its predecessors; 
and thus begun the contest for the State 
offices, which proved so disastrous to Mr. 
Goebel, to many innocent Republicans, 
and to the good name of the whole State. 


In the March installment Mr. Powers will tell of Goebel s assassination 
and of his own arrest and imprisonment 
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LANDFALLS AND DEPARTURES 


the rhythmical swing of a man’s 

life and of a ship’s career. From 
land to land is the most concise definition 
of a ship’s earthly fate. 

A Departure is not what a vain people 
of landsmen may think. The term Land- 
fall is more easily understood; you fall in 
with the land, and it is a matter of a 
quick eye and of a clear atmosphere. The 
Departure is not the ship’s going away 
from her port, any more than the Land- 
fall can be looked upon as the synonym 
of arrival. But there is this difference in 
the Departure, that the term dees not 
imply so much a sea-event, as a definite 
act entailing a process of precise observa- 
tion of certain landmarks by means of the 
compass card. 

Your Landfall, be it a_peculiarly- 
shaped mountain, a rocky headland, or a 
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stretch of sand dunes, you meet at first 
with a single glance. Further recognition 
shall follow in due course; but, essentially, 
a Landfall, good or bad, is made and 
done with at the first cry of ‘Land ho!’ 
The Departure is distinctly a ceremony 
of navigation. A ship may have left her 
port some time before; she may have been 
at sea, in the fullest sense of the phrase, 
for days; but, for all that, as long as 
the coast she is about to leave remains in 
sight, a southern-going ship of yesterday 
had not in the sailor’s sense begun the en- 
terprise of a Passage. 

The taking of Departure, if not the 
last sight of the land, perhaps, is the last 
professional recognition of the land on 
the part of a sailor. It is a technical, as 
apart from the sentimental, “good-by.” 
Henceforth he has done with the coast 
astern of his ship. It is a matter personal 
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to the man. It is not the ship that takes 
her departure, it is the seaman who takes 
his Departure by means of cross-bear- 
ings, which fix the ship’s position and the 
place of the first tiny pencil cross on the 
wide expanse of the track-chart, where 
her position at noon shall be marked by 
just such another tiny pencil cross for 
every day of her passage. And there may 
be sixty, eighty, any number of these 
crosses on the ship’s track from land to 
land. The greatest number in my experi- 
ence was a hundred and thirty of such 
crosses from the pilot station at the Sands 
Heads in the Bay of Bengal to the 
Scilly’s light. A bad passage. : 

A Departure, the last professional sight 
of land, is always good, or at least good 
enough. For, even if the weather be 
thick, it does not matter much to a ship 
having all the open sea before her bows. 
A Landfall may be good or bad. You 
encompass the earth with one particular 
spot of it in your eye; in all the devious 
tracings the course of a sailing ship leaves 
upon the white paper of a chart she is 
always aiming for that one little spot— 
maybe a small island in the ocean, a single 
headland upon the long coast of a conti- 
nent, a lighthouse on a bluff, or simply 
the peaked form of a mountain like an 
ant-heap afloat upon the waters. But if 
you have sighted it on the unexpected 
bearing, then that Landfall is good. 
Fogs, snowstorms, gales thick with clouds 
and rain—those are the enemies of good 
Landfalls. 


II 


Some commanders of ships take their 
departure from the home-coast sadly, in 
a spirit of grief and discontent. They 
have a wife, children perhaps, some affec- 
tion at any rate, or perhaps only some 
pet vice, that must be left behind for a 
year or more. Only one man I remember, 
who walked his deck with a springy step, 
and gave the first course of the passage 
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in an elated voice. But he, as I learned 
afterward, was leaving nothing behind 
him, except a welter of debts and threats 
of legal proceedings. 

On the other hand, I have known many 
captains who, directly their ship was out 
of the narrow waters of the channel, 
would disappear from the sight of their 
ship’s company altogether for some three 
days or more. They would take a long 
dive, as it were, into their stateroom, only 
to emerge a few days afterward, with a 
more or less serene brow. Those were the 
easy men to get on with. Besides, such a 
complete retirement seemed to imply a 
satisfactory amount of trust in their 
officers—and to be trusted displeases no 
seaman worthy of the name. 

On my first voyage as chief mate with 
good Captain MacW: I remember 
that I felt quite flattered, and went 
blithely about my duties, myself a com- 
mander for all practical purposes. Still, 
whatever the greatness of my illusion, the 
fact remained that the real commander 
was there, backing up my self-confidence, 
though invisible to my eyes behind a 
maple-wood veneered cabin-door with a 
white china handle. 

That is the time, after your Departure 
is taken, when the spirit of your com- 
mander communes with you in a muffled 
voice, as if from the sanctum sanctorum 
of a temple; because, call her a temple or 
a “hell afloat”—as some ships have been 
called—the captain’s stateroom is surely 
the august place in every vessel. 

The good MacW-. would not even 
come out to his meals, and fed solitarily 
in his Holy of Holies from a tray covered 
with a white napkin. Our steward used 
to bend an ironic glance at the perfectly 
empty plates he was bringing out from 
there. This grief for his home, which 
overcomes so many married seamen, did 
not deprive Captain MacW. of his 
legitimate appetite. In fact, the steward 
would almost invariably come up to me, 
sitting in the captain’s chair at the head 
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of the table, to say in a grave murmur, 
“The captain asks for some more meat, 
and two potatoes.” We, his officers, could 
hear him moving about in his berth, 
lightly snoring, fetching deep sighs, or 
splashing and blowing in his bathroom; 
and we made our reports to him through 
the keyhole, as it were. It was the crown- 
ing achievement of his amiable character 
that the answers we got were given in a 
quite mild and friendly tone. Some com- 
manders in their periods of seclusion are 
constantly grumpy, and seem to resent 
the very sound of your voice as an in- 
jury and an insult. 

But a grumpy recluse can not worry his 
subordinates. The man in whom a sense 
of duty is strong (or perhaps only the 
sense of self-importance), and who per- 
sists in airing on deck his moroseness all 
day long—and perhaps half the night— 
becomes a grievous infliction. He walks 
about, darting gloomy glances, as though 
he wished to poison the sea, and snaps 
your head off savagely whenever you hap- 
pen to blunder within earshot. And their 
vagaries are the harder to bear patiently 
(as becomes a man and an officer), be- 
cause no sailor is really good-tempered 
during the first few days of a voyage. 
There are regrets, memories, the instinct- 
ive longing for the departed idleness, the 
instinctive hate of all the work. Besides, 
things have a knack of going wrong at 
the start, especially in the matter of irri- 
tating trifles. And there is the abiding 
thought of a whole year of more or less 
hard life before one, because there was 
hardly a southern-going voyage in the 
yesterday of the sea which meant any- 
thing less than a twelvemonth. Yes; it 
needed a few days after the taking of 
your Departure for a ship’s company to 
shake down into their places, and for the 
soothing deep-water ship routine to estab- 
lish its beneficent sway. 

It is a great doctor for sore hearts 
(and sore heads too), your ship’s routine, 
which I have seen soothe, at least for a 
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time, the most turbulent of spirits. There 
is health in it, and peace, and the satis- 
faction of the accomplished round—for 
each day of the ship’s life seems to close 
a circle within the wide ring of the sea- 
horizon. It seems to borrow a certain dig- 
nity of sameness from the majestic mo- 
notony of the sea. He who loves the sea, 
loves also the ship’s routine. 

Nowhere else than upon the sea do the 
days, weeks and months fall away quicker 
into the past. They seem to be left astern 
as easily as the light air-bubbles in the 
swirls of the ship’s wake, and vanish into 
a great silence in which your ship moves 
on with a sort of magical effect. They 
pass away, the days, the weeks, the 
months; nothing but a gale can break 
upon the orderly life of the ship—and the 
spell of unshaken monotony that seems 
to have fallen upon the very voices of her 
men is broken only by the near prospect 
of a landfall. 

Then is the spirit of the ship’s com- 
mander moved strongly again. Not to 
seck seclusion, however, and to remain 
hidden and inert, shut up in a small cabin 
with the solace of a good bodily appetite. 
When about to make the land the spirit 
of the ship’s commander is tormented by 
an unconquerable restlessness. It seems 
unable to abide for many seconds together 
in the Holy of Holies of the captain’s 
stateroom. It will out on deck and gaze 
ahead, through straining eyes, as the ap- 
pointed moment comes nearer. It is kept 
vigorously upon the stretch of excessive 
vigilance. Meantime, the body of the 
ship’s commander is being enfeebled by 
want of appetite. At least such is my 
experience—though enfeebled is perhaps 
not exactly the word. I might say rather 
that it is spiritualized by a disregard for 
food, sleep, and all the ordinary comforts, 
such as they are, of sea-life. In one or 
two cases I have known that detachment 
from the grosser needs of existence re- 
main regrettably incomplete in the matter 
of drink. 
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But these were, properly speaking, 
pathological cases, and the only two in 
all my sea experience. In one of these 
two instances, of a craving for stimulants 
out of sheer anxiety, I could not assert 
that the man’s seamanlike qualities were 
impaired in the least. It was a very anx- 
ious case, too—the land being made sud- 
denly, close-to, on a wrong bearing, in 
thick weather, and during a strong on- 
shore gale. Going below to speak to him 
soon after, I was unlucky enough to catch 
my captain in the very act of hasty cork- 
drawing. The sight, I may say, gave me 
an awful scare. I was well aware of the 
morbidly sensitive nature of the man. 
Fortunately, I managed to draw back 
unseen, and taking care to stamp heavily 
with my sea-boots at the foot of the cabin- 
stairs, I made my second entry. But for 
this unexpected glimpse, no act of his 
during the next twenty-four hours could 
have given me the slightest suspicion that 
all was not well, perhaps, with his nerve. 


Il 
. Quite another case, and having nothing 
to do with drink, was that of poor Cap- 


tain B———-. He used to suffer from sick 


headaches, in his young days, every 
time he was approaching a coast. Well 
over fifty years of age when I knew him, 
short, stout, dignified, perhaps a little 
pompous, he was a man of a singularly 
well-informed mind, the least sailor-like 
in outward aspect, but certainly one of 
the best seamen whom it has been my good 
luck to serve under. He was a Plymouth 
man, I think, the son of a country doctor, 
and both his elder boys were studying 
medicine then. He commanded a big 
London ship, fairly well known in her 
day. I thought no end of him; and that 
is why I remember with a peculiar satis- 
faction the last words he spoke to me on 
beard, after an eighteen months’ voyage. 
It was in the dock at Dundee, where we 
had brought a full cargo of jute from 
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Calcutta. We had been paid off that 
morning, and I had come on board to take 
my sea-chest away and to say good-by. 
In his slightly lofty, but courteous way, 
he inquired what were my plans. I re- 
plied that I intended leaving for London 
by the afternoon train, and thought of 
going up for examination to get my mas- 
ter’s certificate. I had just enough service 
for that. He commended me for not wast- 
ing my time, with such an evident inter- 
est in my case, that I was quite surprised ; 
then rising from his chair he said: 

“Have you a ship in view after you 
have passed ?” 

I answered that I had nothing what- 
ever in view. 

He extended his hand, and pronounced 
the memorable words: “If you are ever 
in want of employment, remember that as 
long as I have a ship you have a ship, 
too.”’ 

In the way of compliment there is noth- 
ing to beat this from a ship’s captain to 
his second mate at the end of a voyage, 
when the work is over and the subordinate 
is done with. And there is a pathos in 
that memory, for the poor fellow never 
went to sea again after all. He was al- 
ready ailing when we passed St. Helena; 
was laid up for a time when we were off 
the Western Islands, but got out of bed to 
make his landfall. He had managed then 
to keep up on deck as far as the Downs, 
where, giving his orders in an exhausted 
voice, he anchored for a few hours to send 
a wire to his wife, and take aboard a 
North Sea pilot to help him sail the ship 
up the east coast. He had not felt equal 
to the task by himself; for it is the sort 
of thing that keeps a deep-water man on 
his feet pretty well night and day. When 
we arrived in Dundee Mrs. B was 
already there, waiting to take him home. 
We traveled up to London by the same 
train; but by the time I had managed to 
get through with my examination, the 
ship had sailed on her next voyage with- 
out him; and instead of joining her again 
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I went by request to see my old com- 
mander in his home. This is the only one 
of my captains I have ever visited in that 
way. He was out of bed again, “quite 
convalescent,” as he declared, making a 
few tottering steps to meet me at the sit- 
ting-room door. Evidently he was reluc- 
tant to take his final cross-bearings of this 
earth to make a Departure for the only 
voyage to an unknown destination a sailor 
ever undertakes. And it was all very 
nice: the large, sunny room; his deep, 
easy chair in a bow window, with pillows 
and a footstool; the quiet, watchful care 
of the elderly, gentle woman who had 
borne him five children, and had not per- 
haps lived with him more than five full 
years out of the thirty or so of their mar- 
ried life. There was also another woman 
there in a plain black dress; quite gray- 
haired, sitting very erect on her chair 
with some sewing, from which she 
snatched side-glances in his direction, and 
uttering not a single word during all the 
time of my call. Even when, in due 
course, I carried over to her a cup of tea, 
she only nodded at me silently with the 
faintest ghost of a smile on her tight-set 
lips. I imagine she must have been a 
maiden sister of Mrs. B——- come to help 
nurse her brother-in-law. His youngest 
boy, a late comer—a great cricketer, it 
seemed, of ten years old or thereabouts, 
chattered enthusiastically of the exploits 
of W. G. Grace. And I remember his 
eldest son, too, a newly-fledged doctor, 
who took me out to smoke in the garden, 
and, shaking his head with professional 
gravity but with genuine concern, mut- 
tered: “Yes, but he doesn’t get back his 
appetite. I don’t like that. I don’t like 
that at all.” The last sight of Captain 
B I had was as he nodded his head 
to me out of the bow window when I 
turned round to close the front gate. 

It was a distinct and complete im- 
pression—something that I don’t know 
whether to call a Landfall or a Depar- 
ture. Certainly he had gazed at times 
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very fixedly before him with the Land- 
fall’s vigilant look, this sea captain 
seated incongruously in a deep-backed 
chair. He had not then talked to me’ of 
employment, of ships, of being ready to 
take another command. But he had dis- 
coursed of his early days, in the abundant 
but thin flow of a wilful invalid’s talk. 
The women looked worried, but sat still, 
and I learned more of him in that inter- 
view than in the whole eighteen months 
we had sailed together. It appeared he 
had “served his time” in the copper ore 
trade, the famous copper ore trade of old 
days between Swansea and the Chilian 
coast, coal out and ore in, deep loaded 
both ways, as if in wanton defiance of the 
great Cape Horn seas. A work, this, for 
stanch ships, and a great school of 
stanchness for west-country seamen. A 
whole fleet of copper-bottomed barques, 
as strong in rib and planking, as well- 
found in gear as ever was sent upen the 
seas, manned by hardy crews and com- 
manded by young masters engaged in 
that now long defunct trade. “That was 
the school I was trained in,”’ he said to me 
almost boastfully, lying back amongst 
his pillows with a rug over his legs. And 
it was in that trade that he obtained his 
first command, at a very early age. It 
was then that he mentioned to me how, as 
@ young commander, he was always ill for 
a few days before making land after a 
long passage. But this sort of sickness 
used to pass off with the first sight of a 
familiar landmark. Afterward, he added, 
as he grew older, all that nervousness 
wore off completely; and I observed his 
weary eyes gaze steadily ahead, as if 
there had been no walls between him and 
the straight line of sea and sky, where 
whatever a seaman is looking for is first 
bound to appear. But I have also seen 
his eyes rest fondly upon the faces in the 
room, upon the pictures on the wall, upon 
all the familiar objects of that home 
whose abiding and clear image must have 
flashed often on his memory in times of 
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stress and anxiety at sea. Was he look- 
ing out for a strange Landfall or taking 
with a steady mind the bearings for his 
last Departure? 

It is hard to say; for in that voyage 
from which no man returns, Landfall and 
Departure are instantaneous, merging to- 
gether into one moment of a supreme and 
final attention. But certainly I do not re- 
member observing any sign of faltering 
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in the set expression of his wasted face, 
no hint of the nervous anxiety of a young 
commander about to.make land on an un- 
charted shore. He had had too much ex- 
perience of Departures and Landfalls! 
And had he nof “‘served his time” in the 
famous copper ore trade out of the Bris- 
tol Channel, the work of the stanchest 
ships afloat, and the school of stanch sea- 
men? 


“Up Anchor’? will be the title of the March installment of Mr. Conrad's 
charming memories of the sea 


OPTIMIST 
By Roscoe Brumbaugh 


ROVE a blown-rose land at will, 
And when at last the showers start, 
The patter on my window-sill 
Makes music in my list’ning heart. 


In yonder hemlock shrine the thrush 
Keeps chanting softly in the rain; 

And lo! from out the twilight hush, 
I hear a long-lost voice again. 


The gray days are not gray to me, 
Nor is the long, lone night-tide sad; 

I see the blaze upon the tree, 

_ hit the trail and I am glad. 


The chilling wind upon my cheek 

Drives out the doubting sense of wrong; 
I play with Fate at hide-and-seek, 

And conquer with a snatch of song. 


SO WAGS THE WORLD 


By Anne Warner 


AUTHOR OF “SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND MRS. 


LATHROP,” ETC. 


(With apologies to Samuel Peppys, Esquire) 


February first 


Y birthday and I exceedingly 
M merry thereat having in divers 
friends and much good wine be- 

side two pasties and more of all than we 
could eat and drink had we been doubled. 
Afterwards to the play-house and a very 
good play and hence to a supper the 
which most hot and comforting with a 
butt of brandy and divers cocktails and 
they being very full did make great sport 
and joke me that I had never taken a wife 
to which replied neatly saying that for 
my part in my twenties did feel myself 
too young and in my thirties did never 
chance upon one comely and to my taste 
at which great applause and pretty to see 
me bow to right and left although in 
mortal fear lest something give way, I 
being grown heavier of late and the 
quality of cloth suffering from the New 
York Custom House. The applause be- 
ing over did continue my speech and say 
that in my forties had had little time to 


think of aught but my own personal 
affairs, but that now being come to my 
fifties was well disposed to share them and 
they did all drink to that and smash 
their glasses with right good cheer pro- 
phesying my marriage and drinking long 
life to Her and me and Lord but it did 
like me to hear speak of Her the which 
brought tears to mine eyes, considering 
that they did speak of my wife, and so did 
weep freely and they with me. My mind 
then a blank but home in some shape and 
the maid did get me to my room and what 
a head this morning! Misliketh me 
much to bethink me how I did comport 
myself, but a man is fifty but once. 

To mine office where did buy and sell 


as usual. 


February third. 


Comes H. Nevil in a glass coach to take 
me to drive and did talk much of his 
niece, she being fresh from France and 
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of a good skin and a fair voice. Was of 
a great joy to ride in a glass coach and 
pleasant to look constantly out backward, 
but great rattling and do think my mod- 
est brougham sufficeth me well, but H. 
Nevil very disdainful of the brougham 
and saith a man is known by the company 
he keepeth, the which strange in mine 
eyes we being alone together in the coach 
but did go with him to a horse dealer’s. 

To mine office as usual and there did 
buy and sell. 


February eighth. 


To dine with H. Nevil and his wife 
and she a monstrous pleasant lady and 
the dinner good only the wine poor and 
my vest too tight which vastly misliked 
me, I being loth to grow stout and yet 
all at odds with my belts, the which try- 
ing me sadly for I do pay my tailor as 
many do not. And the niece a striking 
fine girl modest and not raising her eyes 
the which much to my taste and drinking 
only lambs-wool and at cards knowing 
not tierce from deuce. H. Nevil making 
great ado over my new coach did have it 
out with pride and we to the Country 
Club for a late supper, the which well- 
cooked but my vest much tighter and so 
home and to bed. 

Railway stocks risen two points. 


February twentieth. 


Did take a box at the Play and ask H. 
Nevil, his wife and niece and a supper 
afterwards and pretty to see how miss did 
refuse mine eyes and hardly speak two 
words, the which greatly to my admira- 
tion and after supper did lead her to the 
coach and press her hand with curious 
effect to mine own hair, the which strange 
and prickly and home and much thinking 
on the merry talk at my birthday before 
sleep. 

Stocks falling somewhat. 


March nineteenth. 


Much agitated and all trembling and 
of a cold sweat. The Lord have mercy 
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and me all unwitting until in some 
strange way do find myself today be- 
trothed the which I do heartily pray to 
be for the good of all concerned, al- 
though expensive and worse to come. 

No heart for stocks, but the same aris- 


ing. 
April sixteenth. 


Do find the being betrothed more to 
my taste than anticipated and tell H. 
Nevil he shall be remembered with point- 
ers when the market turns again. We to 
the park to drive each afternoon and 
many admiring of her beauty, she desir- 
ing often to drive but I firm in refusing 
for I will be master in my own house. 

Comes one Lasselle and makes a great 
tale of a mine and I with no time for him, 
but do set the office boy to look him up in 
Bradstreet. 

These be busy days with a corner on 
parsnips. 


May tenth. 


The business of being director in Las- 
selle’s mine ended this day and to a great 
dinner that he giveth in my honor and 
my portrait on all the cards the which 
pleaseth me mightily and I all compli- 
mented and congratulationed and sly © 
hints on my approaching marriage to the 
which I all smiles for Lord the thing be- 
ing done one must be of good courage. 

Quotations low, beshrew them. 


June seventh (the Mountains). 


Married this day and to do in a turmoil 
wheat being all a-rage and me forced to 
go home to dress before noon. Did 
scarce know where I was with Extras be- 
ing cried outside the church window and 
H. Nevil giving the bride away and on 
the wrong side of the market by my ad- 
vice. The bride hystericky in the car- 
riage and at the station wept so that I 
was fair beside myself. Did bethink me 
to kiss her in the train, but small comfort 
to either. What will become of my 
affairs I know not, this place being all 
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without stock reports and I half mad and 
with naught to pass the time. 

Comes my wife as I write and will have 
the key to her largest trunk the same it 
doth appear is lost, the which on discov- 
ery she layeth at my door and weepeth 
afresh. Did strive to cheer her but with 
a heavy heart. 


August tenth. 


This do be the hottest summer in many 
years and lest I forget to set it down 
more mad dogs than can well be handled. 


SO WAGS THE WORLD 


unto a board from her heels up unto her 
head, but curiously shaped in and out in 
front. Still she do seem a worthy jade 
and good at heart and ever attentive 
when I will to converse and sitteth with 
me of a breakfast my wife being ever 
asleep till ten. 

Last night to the Play where comes 
Lasselle and makes very merry and telleth 
jokes the which of great amusement to 
my wife while I find no mirth therein. 
Later to supper at the coffee house and 
my wife exceeding witty and me all of a 


My wife very hystericky and forever in 
a smock and declareth she would be dead 
and married life a delusion, the which 
opinion I take small issue with having 
my hands full of business and Lasselle 
forever at my heels with our affair of the 
mine not to speak of H. Nevil which 
waileth continually over how he was 
caught short in the month of June. Be- 
shrew me if I repent not of June on mine 
own behalf but am determined to live 
properly and so have despatched a mes- 
senger to my cousin Sarah Badminton 
asking that she come to keep mine house. 


August twentieth. 


Comes Sarah Badminton this day and 
Lord but a plain woman, being flat like 


wonder at the change in her in public and 
on reflection do find it passing strange 
that one ugly like Mistress Badminton 
will effort her to be gracious at home 
while one so handsome as my wife sleeps 
ever. 

To my office where did buy and sell as 
usual. 


September sixteenth. 


My wife not well and strangely indis- 
posed towards me yawning unduly and 
complaining that life is dull, yet gay 
enough for others and of a great joy 
over riding horse-back with Lasselle. 
Last night did chide her in bed for up- 
wards of an hour and misliked me greatly 
when I had done to find that she slept for 
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some while before. Will have the doctor 
to her for there be surely something amiss 
in a woman who is not happy with me. 

To my office and H. Nevil all excite- 
ment over his margins. 


October twenty-ninth. 


Returned this day from a trip to the 
Coast and find my wife no better al- 
though the doctor hath been with her 
each day. She saith the doctor adviseth 
quiet until spring. Comes Mrs. Badmin- 
ton her face all awry and will that I go 
with her to Carlsbad and my affairs so 
many as never was and never any lover 
of the sea. That which causeth me great 
vexation that I have a wife and say flat- 
ly to Mrs. Badminton to ask the doctor 
if he can not take her to Carlsbad any 
money being wiser than to travel with 
oats where they be now and chicken feed 
going up to beat the band, at which the 
good woman raiseth her hands aloft and 
maketh such demonstration that I clean 
out of patience and basted her with the 
fire shovel the same being not courteous 
but sadly necessary to all appearance. 


November sixth. 


My wife most nervous and there being 
no peace with her did discuss the same 
with Lasselle to-day and although un- 
married yet did sympathize much and 
advise for me with a right good will 
telling me of a -place in southern France 
where he hath been and the same beyond 
all else for the nerves only lonely but 
that not so bad since he proposeth going 
there this winter himself and can sce 
after my wife somewhat the which great- 
ly to my relief and so home and did dis- 
course thereon with Mistress Badminton 
the which drew a long face and plain to 
see was dead against the plan the which 
putting me in a fine temper with what a 
woman hath for brains. 

Wheat rising and A. B. & C. going 
down comes H. Nevil short to borrow the 
which crowneth my fury his niece being 
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so far from making me happy and he be- 
ing the cause of all. But did indorse two 
notes for him and so home and to bed 
with a bad grace and glad that my wife 
has betaken herself to another room. 


December ninth. 


From the dock and my wife do be gone 
and now we may look for some peace the 
which sad enough needed. 


December tenth. 


Comes H. Nevil all distraught to say 
that it is about at the clubs that my wife 
will have a divorce and marry the doc- 
tor, on the which hearing I much an- 
noyed and summon Mrs. Badminton who 
denyeth the doctor but asserteth Lasselle 
whereupon we in a great taking and 
much brandy and soda but at last re- 
flection and do decide not to sue but to 
pity Lasselle for of a verity she be for- 
ever out of temper and flounceth when 
questioned. 

To mine office and D. & E. going up 
comes H. Nevil to borrow again the gall 
of which doth take me greatly. 


January seventeenth. 


Am all of a taking for that the papers 
in my wife’s divorce do be filed into me 
this day and great to do when I learn 
that the cause she declareth is Sarah 
Badminton a woman as little comely as 
never was and mine own cousin. Verily 
the ways of a wife be past understand- 
ing. 

April eleventh. 


Free this day and being free comes 
Mrs. Badminton weeping and declareth 
she be ruined if I marry her not next 
the which doth so overcome me that ere 
I have time to rally she hath kissed me 
and called me her’s. 

To my office with a heavy heart having 
no assurance of how this second marriage 
will turn out and little hope but seeing 
H. Nevil with a long face did refuse to 
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give him any inside information the 
which led to his going under about noon 
to my great joy for it was he who did 
get me in this marrying habit. 


February first. 


My birthday and Lord what eating 
and drinking the which being good be- 
yond compare my wife staying in the 
pantry to keep the whole in trim and all 
my friends discoursing on my joy the 
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which is truly great she being so plain 
that a man will never look at her and so 
loving that she adoreth me come smiles 
come frowns. 

But that which doth astonish me much 
is that H. Nevil telleth me that she that 
was once my wife is of exceeding con- 
tent with Lasselle a piece of news which 
I can scarce credit comparing him with 
myself. 

But so wags the world. 


THE SUPREME GIFT 
By Elsa Barker 


Wwuart is the dearest gift thou bringest me 
To prove thy love? Is it thy tenderness ?— 
The grandeur of thy passion?—Thy caress ?— 
Thy soul that offers itself utterly? 
These be great gifts, but not unique in thee. 

Ay, though thy boons bestowed are numberless, 
One passes all the others: I possess 

Therein the life-pledge of our unity. 


The pledge is Understanding. In my eyes 
Are written all my weakness and my power— 
And thou canst read the writing! Fear’s disguise 
Falls from our faces in the faith-lit bower 
That shields our full revealing. We are wise 
Beyond all isolate beings in that hour. 


AN INCIDENTAL FAVOR 


, By Elliott Flower 


AUTHOR OF “THE SPOILSMAN; ETC. 


O* the same day two women called 
to see Dave Murray in regard to 
the same matter, and that was the 
beginning of the trouble. 

The first was Mrs. Albert Vincent. The 
obituary columns of the morning papers 
had given a few lines to the death of Al- 
bert Vincent, but Murray had not ex- 
pected to hear from his widow so prompt- 
ly, and she was a little too business-like to 
meet his idea as to the propricties of the 
occasion. In fact, there was no indication 
of either outward mourning or inward 
grief. 

“Perhaps you will recall,” she said, 
without the slightest trace of emotion, 
“that I wrote to you some time ago to 
ask if the premiums on my husband’s in- 
surance had been fully paid.” 

“T recall it,’? replied Murray. 

“And you answered that they had been 
paid.” 

“T.recall that, also,” said Murray. 

“Well, he died last night,” explained 
the widow, “and I would like to know 
when I can get the insurance money.” 

Murray looked at her in amazement. 


He had had to deal with many people 


whom necessity made importunate, but 
never before had he met such cold-blood- 
edness as this woman displayed in tone 
and manner. Apparently, it was no-more 
to her than a business investment, upon 
which she was now about to realize. 

“There are certain formalities neces- 
sary,” he said, “but there will be little 
delay after proper proof of death has 
been filed. You will, of course, have the 
attending physician—” 

“I don’t know who he is,” interrupted 
the woman. 

“You don’t know who he is!” repeated 
Murray in astonishment. 

“No. But I will find out and see him 
at once. It is important that there shall 
be as little delay as possible.” 

Previous experiences made Murray 
quick at jumping to conclusions in such 
cases, and he now thought he had the ex- 
planation of this unusually prompt call. 
The woman was stylishly dressed, but 
that was no proof that she had the ready 
cash essential at such a time. 

“T think I understand,” said Murray, 
delicately. “You can not meet the ex- 
penses incident to—” 
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“I have nothing to do with any ex- 
penses,” the woman again interrupted, 
coldly. “She looked after him in life, and 
she can look after him now.” 

“She! exclaimed Murray. “Who?” 

“The nurse,” replied the woman, scorn- 
fully. “But she can’t have the insurance 
—not a cent of it. And that’s what she 
has been after.” 

‘Tet me understand this,” said Mur- 
ray, thoughtfully. “You and your hus- 
band have not been living together?” 

“Not for five years.” 

“And this other woman?” 

‘She was an old flame, and she went to 
him when he became ill.” 

“Did he send for you?” 

“No. He knew better than to do that. 
But the insurance is in my name, and I’m 
going to have it—all of it. That’s my 
right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Murray, slowly; “I’m 
sorry to say that is your absolute right.” 
The supreme selfishness and heartlessness 
of the woman were revolting to Murray. 
“The policy names you as beneficiary, 
and when it is presented, with proof of 
death, the money will have to be paid to 
you.” 

‘“How am I to get the policy?” asked 

the woman. “He had it put away some- 
where.” 

“That is a matter upon which I can 
not undertake to advise you,” replied 
Murray. 

“Anyhow,” declared the woman defi- 
antly, for Murray’s words and expres- 
sion showed his disapprobation, “I want 
to serve notice on you that not one cent 
of the money is to be paid to any one else. 
It would be just like that nurse to try to 
get it.” 

“You shall have every cent to which 
you are entitled,” replied Murray, with 
frigid courtesy, “but nothing is to be 
gained by further discussion.” 

“I suppose,” exclaimed the woman, 
with sharp resentfulness, “that your sym- 
pathies are with that shameless nurse.” 
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“T don’t know,” returned Murray, qui- 
etly. ‘I’m not at all sure that your hus- 
band was not the one who was most en- 
titled to sympathy.” 

It was unlike Murray to speak thus 
brutally, but the woman aggravated him. 
Many were the examples of selfishness 
that had come to his notice, but this 
seemed to him a little worse than any of 
the others. That she had been living 
apart from her husband might be due to 
no fault of hers, but she impressed him as 
being a vain, vindictive, mercenary 
woman, with no thought above the rather 
gaudy clothes she wore—just the kind to 
demand everything and give nothing. 
Certainly her actions showed that she 
lacked all the finer sensibilities that one 
naturally associates with true women. No 
matter what might lie back of it all, com- 
mon decency should have prevented her 
from making such a display of her own 
small soul at such a time. At least, so 
Murray thought. 

‘She is the kind of a woman who mar- 
ries a man’s bank account,” he mused, 
“and considers the inability to supply 
her with all the money she wants as the 
first evidence of incompatibility of tem- 
per. Some women think they want a hus- 
band when they really only want an ac- 
commodating banker.” 

Murray was still musing in this strain 
when the second woman called. Unlike 
the first, this woman gave some evidence 
of grief and mourning: her eyes showed 
that she had been weeping, and her at- 
tire, although not the regulation mourn- 
ing, was as near to it as a scanty ward- 
robe would permit on short notice. But 
she was self-possessed, and spoke with pa- 
tient resignation. 

“Necessity,” she explained, “has com- 
pelled me to come to see you at this time 
about Albert Vincent’s life insurance pol- 
icy.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Murray, thoughtless- 
ly, “‘you are the nurse !”” 

“Yes,” she replied quietly, after one 
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startled look, “I am the nurse. I infer 
that Mrs. Vincent has been here.” 

“She has just left,” said Murray. 

“Her attentions,” said the nurse, bit- 
terly, “‘have been confined to an effort to 
get prompt news of her husband’s death.” 

Murray knew instinctively that a little 
drama of life was opening before him, 
but his duty was clear. 

‘‘Nevertheless,” he said, “the policy is 
in her name.” 

“In her name!” cried the nurse. “Why, 
he told me—’? Then she stopped short. 
She would not betray his perfidy, even if 
he had been false to her. 

“What did he tell you?” asked Mur- 
ray kindly, 

“No matter,” answered the nurse. “I 
—I only wanted enough to defray the— 
the necessary expenses. That’s why I 
came. ‘There isn’t a cent—not a cent. 
Even the little money I had has been used, 
and there are debts— But she’ll pay, of 
course.” 

Murray was deeply distressed. Mrs. 
Albert Vincent was so bitter—possibly 
with justification, although he did not 
like to believe it—that she would do noth- 
ing; her feeling was simply one of deep 
resentment that even death could not al- 
lay. But he hesitated to say so. 

“Let me understand this matter a little 
better,” he said at last. “I am sincerely 
anxious to be of any assistance possible, 
but the circumstances are unusual.” 

The nurse fought a brief battle with 
herself in silence. To bare the details of 
the story was like uncovering her heart 
to the world, but she saw the sympathy 
in Murray’s eyes, and she was personally 
helpless in a most trying emergency. She 
sorely needed a guiding hand. 

“Albert and I were engaged to be mar- 
ried,” she said at last, with simple frank- 
ness. “We had some trifling quarrel, and 
then this woman came between us. He 
was not rich, but he had some property 
and excellent prospects, and—well, they 
Were married. It was an elopement—a 
matter of momentary pique, he told me 
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afterward. God knows I never tried to 
interfere with their married life, and she 
had no reason to be jealous of me. I did 
not even see either of them, except at rare 
intervals, for a long time, but she could 
not forget or forgive the fact that we 
had been a great deal to each other. And 
she was selfish and extravagant. I am 
merely repeating the judgment of her 
own friends in this, for I do not wish to 
be unjust to her even now. After I had 
forsaken society and become a trained 
nurse I heard something of their trou- 
bles: they were living beyond his income, 
and his income did not increase according 
to expectations. Perhaps the worry of 
such conditions made him less capable of 
improving his opportunities. At any rate, 
her extravagance created a great deal of 
comment, and he has told me since that 
they quarreled frequently over financial 
matters. Then I heard that they had 
separated and that he had given her near- 
ly all of the little he had left. I was not 
trying to keep track of them or pry into 
their affairs, but there were mutual 
friends, and I could not help hearing what 
was common gossip. But I studiously 
avoided any chance of meeting either of 
them—until I heard that he was sick and 
alone. Then I went to him and cared 
for him. It was not proper, you will say? 
Perhaps not. It put me in a false posi- 
tion and invited scandal? Perhaps it did. 
But I went, and I would go again; I was 
there to soothe his last moments; I was 
with him when all others had forsaken 
him, and there is nothing in this life that 
I would not sacrifice for the glory of that 
memory !” 

The light of self-sacrificing love shone 
in her eyes as she made this final declara- 
tion, and Murray did not trust himself 
to speak for a moment or two. The story 
had been told so quietly, so simply, that 
the sudden emphasis at the conclusion was 
almost irresistible in the sublimity of its 
self-denying love. The contrast between 
the two women made it all the stronger. 

“T shall consider it my personal privi- 
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lege,” said Murray, “to see that every- 
thing possible is done.” 

“Thank you,” said the nurse. 

“But there are still some points that 
will have to be cleared’ yp,” continued 
Murray. “What made you think the pol- 
icy was in your name?” 

“He told me he would have it changed, 
so that I could pay all the bills in case of 
his death,” said the nurse. 

“Possibly,” remarked Murray, “he 
thought he could, but to permit a change 
in the beneficiary without the consent of 
the original beneficiary would be a blow. 
at the very structure of life insurance. 
It would put a true and devoted wife at 
the absolute mercy of an unscrupulous or 
thoughtless husband: he could change 
the policy without her knowledge; he 
could sell it for the cash-surrender value; 
he could transfer it to a loan-shark to 
meet his personal or business needs—in 
fact, it would be no more than so much 
stock that could be reached by any cred- 
itor, and the trusting wife might find 
herself penniless. In this particular case 
the inability to make such a change may 
work injustice, but the ability to make it 
would work far greater injustice in prac- 
tically all other instances. Mr. Vincent 
may have thought he could do this, and 
it is the very exceptional case when I most 
heartily wish it had been possible, but he 
doubtless made inquiries and found that 
it was not. When the beneficiary can be 
deprived of her interest without her 
knowledge and consent the value of insur- 
ance will be gone.” 

“Then that is what he learned,” she re- 
marked, as if a question had been an- 
swered. “He was dreadfully worried be- 
fore he became too ill to give much 
thought to business matters,” she added, 
by way of explanation. “I thought it 
was because I was using my own little 
hoard to pay expenses, and, on the doc- 
tor’s advice, I went with him twice in a 
cab to see about some things that were 
worrying him, although even then he had 
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no business to leave his bed. It was the 
lesser of two evils, the doctor said, for his 
mental distress was affecting his physical 
condition seriously. He said he never 
could rest until he had provided for those 
who had been good to him in adversity. 
But he didn’t mean me!” she exclaimed 
quickly. “He meant the doctor and some 
others who had been generous in the mat- 
ter of credit. He knew why I—” She 
paused a moment, and then added: “But 
he wanted the others paid, and there was 
no one else he could trust.” 

“I quite understand,” said Murray, en- 
couragingly. 

“He made me stay in the cab both 
times,” she went on, “and the second time 
—when he had me sign his wife’s name— 
he seemed—” 

‘Had you sign his wife’s name!” ex- 
claimed Murray. “To what?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “It was 
a formality, he said, to straighten out 
some tangle, so I did it. I would have 
done anything to ease his mind and get 
him back to bed.” 

Murray gave a low whistle. He was be- 
ginning to understand the situation. 

“Pardon me, Miss—,” he said. 

“Miss Bronson—Amy Bronson,” she 
explained. 

Murray had heard of Miss Bronson 
some years before. She had suddenly 
given up society to become a trained 
nurse, and there had been vague rumors 
of an unhappy love affair. Later, her 
father’s death had left her dependent 
upon her own resources, and society had 
commented on what a fortunate thing it 
was that she had already chosen an occu- 
pation and fitted herself for it... He never 
had known her, and only a bare sugges- 
tion of the story had come to his notice, 
but it was sufficient to make him more 
than ever her champion now. 

“Miss Bronson,” he said, “I fear there 
are greater complications here than I had 
supposed. Did Mr. Vincent get any 
money on either of those trips?” 
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“Yes. On the second he told me that 
he closed up an old deal, and he was more 
contented after that. After the first he 
was so dreadfully disturbed, that I never 
dared ask him any questions.” 

“Do you know where the insurance 
policy is?” 

“No. I searched for it before coming 
here, but could find no trace of it.” 

Murray was as considerate as the cir- 
cumstances would permit, but he had be- 
come suddenly businesslike. Aside from 
the question of sympathy, the matter was 
now one to interest him deeply. He had 
been groping blindly before, but with 
light came the possibility of action. 

“You are alone?” he asked. 

“Entirely so.” 

“If you will go back,” said Murray, 
reaching for his desk telephone, “Mrs. 
Murray will be there as soon as a cab can 
carry her. I would go myself, but I think 
I can be of better service to you for the 
moment by remaining here.” 

As soon as she had gone and he had 
telephoned to his wife, Murray made some 
inquiries of the clerks in the outer office 
and learned of a sick man who had asked 
about the possibility of changing the 
beneficiary of a policy. The visit had been 
made some time before, but the man was 
so evidently ill and in such deep distress 
that the circumstances had been impressed 
on the mind of the clerk who had an- 
swered his questions. 

“That accounts for one trip,” mused 
Murray. “Now for the loan-shark that 
he saw on the other. We’ll hear from him 
pretty soon, and then there will be some 
lively times.” 

Murray had had experience with the 
ways of loan-sharks before, and he was 
confident that he now had the whole story. 
Vincent was out of money and desperate ; 
he knew that Miss Bronson had been us- 
ing her own money, and that not one cent 
of it would his wife pay back ; he had tried 
to have the beneficiary of the policy 
changed, and had failed. Then, deter- 
mined to get something out of the policy, 
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he had gone to a loan-shark. The un- 
scrupulous money-lender, getting an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest, could afford to 
be less particular about the wife’s signa- 
ture. He would run the risk of forgery, 
confident that the policy would be re- 
deemed to prevent a scandal, no matter 
what happened. Indeed, in some cases a- 
loan-shark would a little rather have a 
forgery than the genuine signature, for 
it gives him an additional hold on the in- 
terested parties and lessens the likelihood 
of a resort to law over the question of 
usurious interest. 

“The scoundrel will come,”’ said Mur- 
ray, and the scoundrel came by invitation. 
A formal notification that he held an as- 
signment of the policy arrived first, and 
that gave his name and address and en- 
abled Murray to telephone him. A loan- 
shark does not lose much time in matters 
of this sort. Neither did Murray in this 
case, for his invitation to call was prompt 
and imperative, even to setting the exact 
time for the call. And a message was sent 
to Mrs. Albert Vincent, also. 

‘““What’s your interest in that policy?” 
asked Murray. 

“A thousand dollars,” 
money-lender. 

“A thousand dollars!’ ejaculated the 
startled Murray. ‘What the devil did he 
do with the money?” 

“That is something that does not con- 
cern me,” said the money-lender care- 
lessly. 

The confidence and carelessness of the 
reply recalled Murray to a consciousness 
of the situation. He had a sharp and hard 
game to play with a clever and unscrupu- 
lous man. 

“How much did you loan him?” he de- 
manded. 

“The note is for a thousand dollars,’ 
was the reply. 

“How much did you loan him, Shy- 
lock?” repeated Murray, and the money- 
lender was startled out of his complacent 
confidence. 

“I didn’t come here to be insulted!” he 


replied the 
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exclaimed. “I hold the policy and the as- 
signment of it as security. If you can’t 
talk business, as man to man, I’ll quit and 
leave the matter to a lawyer.” 

“If you put one foot outside of that 
door,” retorted Murray, “we'll fight this 
matter to a finish, Shylock, and we'll get 
some points on your business methods. 
Come back and sit down.” 

The money-lender had made a pretense 
of leaving, but he paused and met the 
cold, hard look-of Murray. Then he came 
back. 

“Of course, we take risks,” he said,, 
apologetically. 

“Mighty few,” commented Murray, 
uncompromisingly. 

“If a man has security that is good at 
the bank he won’t come to us,” persisted 
the money-lender. “We have to protect 
ourselves for the additional risk.” 

“By getting a man to put himself in 
the shadow of the penitentiary,” said 
Murray. “I know all about you people, 
Shylock. How much did you loan?” 

The money-lender was angered almost 
to the point of defiance—but not quite. 
Loan-sharks do not easily reach that 
point: the very nature of their business 
makes it inadvisable, except when some 
poor devil is in their power. 

“Oh, of course, if it’s a personal matter 
with you,” he said, “I might scale it a 
little. The note is for a thousand dollars, 
with various incidental charges that make 
it now a thousand and eighty dollars. I 
might knock off a hundred from that.” 

“How much did you loan him, Shy- 
lock ?”? repeated Murray. 

“Nine hundred dollars,” answered the 
money-lender in desperation. 

“Shylock,” said Murray, with cold de- 
liberation, “I know you people. If I 
didn’t, I might ask to see the canceled 
check, but that would prove nothing. You 
give a check for the full amount, but the 
man has to put up a cash bonus when he 
gets it. How much did you loan him?” 

“T’ll stand on the note,” declared the 
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money-lender, angrily. “I know my 
rights, and I can be as ugly as you. The 
note is signed by himself and his wife, 
and you’ll have a hard time going back 
of it.” 

Murray touched a bell and a boy an- 
swered. 

‘Ask Mrs. Vincent to step in here,” 
said Murray. 

The money-lender was plainly discon- 
certed, but he was not unaccustomed to 
hard battles, so he nerved himself to bluff 
the thing through, it being too late to do 
anything else. 

“Mrs. Vincent,” said Murray, when the 
woman appeared, “I have found the in- 
surance policy.” 

“Where is it?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Mr. Shylock,” with a motion toward 
the money-lender, “holds it.” 

“Give it to me, Mr. Shylock,” demand- 
ed Mrs. Vincent, who was not a woman to 
grasp the bitter insult of the name, and 
her innocent repetition of it added to the 
anger of the man. Still, the habit of never 
letting his personal feelings interfere with 
business was strong within him. 

“TI must be paid first,” he said. 

“Paid!” she cried. “What is there to 
pay? The insurance money is mine!” 

“IT hold a note,” insisted the money- 
lender. 

‘““What’s that to me?’? she retorted. 
“Do you think I’m going to pay his 
debts? I didn’t contract them; I wasn’t 
with him; he left me years ago! Let her 
look out for the debts! Give me the policy 
or I'll have you arrested !”? 

The woman was wildly and covetously 
excited: she would not rest easy until the 
actual possession of the money assured her 
that there was no possibility of a slip. 
The money-lender, too, was anxious. Mur- 
ray alone seemed to be taking the matter 
quietly, for these two were now playing 
the game for him, although the details re- 
quired his close attention. A very slight 
miscalculation might carry it beyond his 
control. 
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“It’s assigned to me,” said the money- 
lender, with a pretense of confidence. “I 
have your signature.” 

“It’s a lie!’ she cried. 

“Oh, no,” interrupted Murray, quietly ; 
“it’s a forgery.” 

“That woman!” exclaimed Mrs. Vin- 
cent. “She stole my name as well as my 
husband !”? 

“That man,” corrected Murray. “He 
did it for the woman who did so much for 
him. He would have given her all, if he 
could.” 

Murray had reason to know that it was 
the nurse, but he lied cheerfully in what 
he considered a good cause. They were 
getting to the critical and dangerous 
point in the game he was playing: the 
widow would be merciless to the nurse. 

“It’s a forgery, anyway!” declared 
Mrs. Vincent. “I won’t pay a cent!” 

“Tll_ sue,” said the money-lender, 
threateningly. 

“Well, sue!” she cried. “What do I 
care? You can’t get anything on a for- 
gery. I guess I know that much.” 


“It will make a scandal,” said the 


money-lender, insinuatingly. 

“Let it,” she retorted, angrily. 

They were again making points. for 
Murray, each showing the weakness of 
the other’s position, so Murray merely 
watched and waited. 

“If there is another woman in the case,” 
persisted the money-lender, who had been 
quick to grasp the significance of the pre- 
vious remarks, “the shame and dis- 

9 

“What do I care?” she interrupted. 
“The disgrace is for her.” 

“And for him,” said the money-lender. 
“I can make him out a forger.” 

“It won’t give you the money,” she 
argued. 

“It will make you the widow of a crimi- 
nal,” he threatened. “How will you like 
the disgrace of that? And the other 
things! If I have to go to court the whole 
scandal will be laid bare and the very 
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name you bear. will be a shame! The 
widow of a forger! A woman who could 
not hold her husband! An object of pity- 
ing contempt, so small that she would not 
pay an honest debt to protect the name 
that is hers?’ In his anxiety not to lose, 
the money-lender became almost eloquent 
in picturing possible conditions. No other 
sentiment or emotion could have given him 
this power. And he saw that the effect 
was not lost upon the woman, for no one 
knew better than she the harm the ex- 
ploitation of the whole miserable story 
would do. Even a blameless woman can 
not entirely escape the obloquy that at- 
taches to the name she bears, and there 
had been enough already to make it diffi- 
cult for Mrs. Vincent to retain a position 
on the fringe of society. “Of course,” he 
went on, “if you’d rather stand this than 
pay, there is nothing for me to do but 
leave and put the matter in the hands of 
a lawyer.” 

“Wait a minute, Shylock,” interrupted 
Murray. “Mrs. Vincent is going to pay 
—something.” 

“Pay money that he got for her!” she 
exclaimed, with sudden _resentfulness. 
“She’s the forger, anyway ; I know it!” 

“Did you ever see her, Shylock?’ asked 
Murray. 

“He came alone,” replied the money- 
lender, “with the assignment of policy 
ready, and he swore to it.” 

“That settles that,” said Murray, with 
apparent conviction. “It would be a 
thankless task to try to prove that any 
one else forged the signature, and neither 
one of you is in a position to seek any 
court notoriety. Now, Shylock, after de- 
ducting the bonus and all trumped-up 
charges, how much did you loan?” 

“Nine hundred dollars,” said the 
money-lender, desperately. 

“Try again, Shylock,” urged Murray. 
“You never loaned any such sum under 
any such circumstances.” 

“If you don’t stop insulting me,” ex- 
claimed the money-lender, angrily, “I'll 
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quit right now and take my chances with 
the law.” 

“You haven’t any chances with the law, 
Shylock,” retorted Murray. “You can 
make a scandal, but you can’t get a damn 
cent. That’s why you’re going to be rea- 
sonable. How much did you loan? You’d 
better be honest with me, for it’s your only 
chance.” 

“ll take eight hundred dollars, with 
the interest charges.” 

“You’ll take an even seven hundred 
dollars,” said Murray. 

“But the interest!” cried the money- 
lender. “Don’t I get any interest?” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Murray. “I guessed 
it right, didn’t I? That’s just what you 
loaned. You see, others have hypothe- 
cated. policies with you people, and I’ve 
learned something of the business. There 
are more peculiar deals tried with insur- 
ance policies than with any other form of 
security. But you don’t get any interest, 
Shylock: you get your principal back, 
and you’re lucky to get that.” 

“It’s robbery ?? complained the money- 
lender. 

“It’s generosity,” said Murray. “You 
ought to lose it all.” 

“I won’t pay it!’ declared Mrs. Vin- 
cent, and Murray turned sharply to her. 

“Mrs. Vincent,” he said, “you will pay 
this sum to Shylock out of the policy, and 
you will pay all the bills, including the 
cost of the funeral, which I advanced. 
You will not do this as a matter of gener- 
osity, or even of justice, but from purely 
selfish motives. If you, being able to pre- 
vent it, permitted this scandal to come to 
light, you would be eternally disgraced: 
doors would be closed to you everywhere. 
God knows it is bad enough as it is, but 
this would make it infinitely worse. Even 
where no real blame attaches to her, there 
is always criticism and contempt for the 
woman who lets another take her husband 
from her, and a repudiation of the ex- 
penses of his last illness or any other bills, 
when you are getting the insurance, would 
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condemn you absolutely in the eyes of all 
people who knew the circumstances. For 
this reason, you are going to do what 1 
say, and you are going to make the neces- 
sary arrangements now. For similar self- 
ish reasons, Shylock is going to do what 
I say, and he is going to make the neces- 
sary arrangements now. If either of you 
balk at the terms, I'll drop the whole mat- 
ter and let you fight it out, to your mu- 
tual trouble and loss.” 

Neither dared take the risk, for each 
feared that, without Murray, the other 
would gain the advantage. Neither was in 
a position to defy the other, and Murray 
had forced concessions from each that the 
other could not. He was clearly master of 
the situation. 

“Do you accept the terms?” he de- 
manded. “If not, get out!” 

“It’s brutal, outrageous?’ declared the 
woman. 

“A swindle?” exclaimed the man. 

“That will do, Shylock,” cautioned 
Murray. “There is nothing to be said ex- 
cept ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and only thirty seconds 
in which to say that. I’ve reached the 


limit of my patience.” 


He took out his watch and began to 
count the seconds. 

* * * * . e 

When they were gone Murray sent for 
Amy Bronson, the nurse. 

“I was just coming to see you,” she ex- 
plained, when she arrived. “I finally 
found a note hidden away among Albert’s 
effects. It contained five one hundred-dol- 
lar bills and the scribbled line, ‘I have 
tried to do more for you, but can not.’ ” 

“TI didn’t see how he could have spent 
all the money,” mused Murray. 

“Now, I can pay the bills,” she said. 

“No,” said Murray. “A memorandum 
of all that he owed is to be sent to me. 
Mrs. Vincent will pay everything.” 

“Mrs. Vincent!” cried the nurse. “Im- 
possible! I couldn’t have so misjudged 
her.” 


“T don’t think you misjudged her,” re- 
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turned Murray, “but,” whimsically, “I’m 
a wonder at argument. You ought to 
hear me argue. Mrs. Vincent decided to 
take my view of the matter with the in- 
surance.” 

“But the five hundred dollars!” 

“Keep it,” said Murray. He intend- 
ed it for you, and it is little enough. Pm 
only sorry that the ten thousand-dollar 
policy is not for you, also, but it is one of 
the incidental hardships that arise from 
an ordinarily wise provision of the law.” 

The nurse’s lip quivered and the tears 
came to her eyes. 

“T was an entire stranger to you, Mr. 
Murray,” she said, “but you have been 
very good to me when I most needed a 
friend. I—I don’t know how I can—” 
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“I have been amply repaid for all I 
have done,” said Murray. 

“How?” she asked, in surprise. 

“TI have had the royal satisfaction,” he 
answered, “of compelling an unscrupu- 
lous man and a selfish woman to do a fair- 
ly creditable thing; I have had the joy of 
showing my contempt for them in my 
very method of doing this.” 

She did not quite understand, her 
gratitude making her blind to all else at 
the moment. ' 

“And also,” added Murray to himself, 
when she had gone, “the great satisfac- 
tion of saving a devoted woman from the 
consequences of at least one of her acts 
of devotion. Forgery is a serious matter, 
regardless of the circumstances.” 


FATE’S DECREE 
By Harold MacGrath 


ae E placed upon his head her bays, 
Pressed to his lips the flagon’s brim, 
The subtle cup of worldly praise 
So long and coldly held from him. 


Then Fortune came—thrice welcome guest !— 
Flung at his feet her treasure keys, 

And bade him open chest on chest 
And take whate’er his eye might please. 


Then Fate spoke grimly from her throne: 
“Now, he hath his desire; 

Carve me a head of him in stone 
While I snuff out his fire.” 


THE WAR AT ZEIGLER 


JOSEPH LEITER’S MODEL MINING TOWN—WHERE CAPITAL AND LABOR 
CLASHED AT THE OUTSET OF THE ENTERPRISE 


By C. H. Leichliter 


F it be true that “variety is the spice 
| of life,” Joseph Leiter, once the 
“Great Bull’? of the Chicago wheat 
pit and now a coal baron, should be well 
seasoned. Although he is still a young 
man, he has had a variety of dramatic ex- 
periences in the world of finance that few 
men of twice his years can boast. His 
first bold leap into publicity, when he 
came his memorable cropper in an at- 
tempt to run the great wheat corner of 
1898, is yet fresh in the minds of the pub- 
_lic. But sensational as was this campaign 
of Mr. Leiter’s, it was not a comparison, 
in point of spectacular interest, to his ex- 
periences since he turned coal baron. 
From the beginning there has been suffi- 
cient excitement at Mr. Leiter’s mining 
town of Zeigler to satisfy the most ad- 
venturous spirit. The contest that has 
been waging there since July of last year 
is the most characteristic event of Joseph 
Leiter’s strenuous business career. It has 
shown the great force of his determina- 
tion; it has displayed against a lurid 
background his wonderful resourceful- 
ness. That he failed to beat the ticker 
a few years ago is no disgrace, for the 
production of grain is controlled by a 
power which even a Leiter can not over- 
ride; but in a contest with men as antag- 
onists Joseph, the son of Levi, has shown 
that he is a fighter worthy of the name he 
bears. 

It is at Zeigler, the little mining town 
in the heart of “Egypt,” which is in 
southern Illinois, that the real, decisive 
battle between capital and union labor is 


being fought. Beneath the surface there is 


the knowledge, shared alike by capital and 
labor, that there is more in this fight than 
the mere failure or success of Joseph Lei- 
ter’s struggle with his striking miners. 
It is the realization of this fact that has 
made the situation at Zeigler so intense, 
it is this that accounts for the exceptional 
display of determination on the part of 
the opposing powers. Should the striking 
miners lose their battle against this per- 
sistent young man who has gone to the 
length of fortifying his town, and filling 
it with armed men and artillery and all 
the paraphernalia of actual war, then 
other operators will follow his lead, and 
the long delayed, death struggle between 
these two preat industrial forces will be a 
reality. For this reason, aside from the 
spectacular interest of two opposing 
forces in armed conflict, the situation at 
Zeigler is heavy with intense significance. 

At first the recognition of this fact did 
not dawn upon those most vitally inter- 
ested. Capitalists and other mine opera- 
tors laughed at Mr. Leiter when the strike 
began. He had sought to solve the labor 
problem in advance, and almost before his 
mine was in operation he had failed. But 
in the fact that his pet theory proved a 
delusion probably lies the incentive which 
has prompted Joseph Leiter to stand so 
unflinchingly and uncompromisingly for 
what he has defined as his rights. To-day 
capital and labor each realize that on the 
outcome of the Zeigler trouble depends, to 
a great extent, the life or death of union 
labor. 

When Joseph Leiter decided to deal 
with a commodity that lies under, instead 
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of on top the earth’s crust he cast upon 
the “Egypt” of Illinois as a profitable 
field for the venture. In Franklin County 
he purchased a tract of 8,740 acres and 
set about the building of a model mining 
town. In comfort and convenience he has 
succeeded. It is doubtful, however, if his 
experiment will be attempted by other 
mine operators, for Mr. Leiter’s experi- 
ence has been that labor is ungrateful; 
that miners will strike as quickly from 
comfortable homes in a water-supplied, 
electric-lighted town with paved streets, as 
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stone, making them sanitary and at the 
same time affording better footing for the 
traffic necessary in a mining town. Gravel 
and cinder walks have been made, and the 
sides of the streets carefully parked. Sur- 
rounding each house is a considerable 
patch of green sward, and _ sufficient 
ground for gardening. Most of the 
houses consist of four large, comfortable 
rooms. <A few are larger; none are small- 
er. All are weather-boarded, plastered 
and calcimined. Electric light wires run 
into all the houses, and the occupants 
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they will from the hovels of the ordinary 
mining camp. 

The founder and owner of Zeigler, 
wnich was named, of course, for the senior 
Leiter, has experienced the shattering of 
an ideal. He thought to avoid the labor 
troubles that have so frequently harassed 
his neighbors in southern Illinois by giv- 
ing his miners houses and conveniences 
that would place them on a plane of com- 
fort far above the average. He hoped to 
attract workmen to his town by reason of 
the superior accommodations he had pro- 
vided for their welfare. The town was 
laid out at great expense by the most ex- 
perienced engineers in the country. The 
broad streets are underlaid with crushed 


may, at their option, use the lights at the 
nominal price of twenty-five cents a 
month. A modern water plant furnishes 
the town’s supply of water. 

The administration building, in which 
are the offices of the Leiter Coal Com- 
pany; the company store, and all the 
principal buildings are models, at least 
of architectural convenience. A hospital 
has been established and supplied with an 
efficient corps of physicians and nurses. 
A handsome school building of size to ac- 
commodate the school population of Zeig- 
ler for years to come stands with only a 
part of its walls erected. The work 
stopped when the strike began. 

In the mine itself, the magnet around 
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which the town is gathered, the most im- 
proved machinery has been placed. The 
mine is one of the largest, and said to be 
the best equipped, in the world. Tipple 
and hoists and all the construction is of 
steel. The underground cars are oper- 
ated by a trolley system, and the entire 
mine is lighted by electricity. But the 
most expensive equipment that the mine 
boasts, a combined loading and weighing 
machine, is the cause of all the trouble 
that has come upon Zeigler. The ma- 
chine was constructed at great cost. Be- 
hind it was the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible manufacturer that it would do 
the work expected, that it would accurate- 
ly meet all specifications. Mr. Leiter 
pinned his faith to this complicated mech- 
anism, and when, after a fair trial, his 
miners complained that it was not a suc- 
cess, he insisted that it was, and declared 
that its records of the work accomplished 
by the men should stand. The miners 
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claimed that the machine did not weigh 
correctly, and that they were losing a part 
of the returns for their labor. Mr. Leiter 
was not a member of the Operator’s As- 
sociation, and did not pay the union scale, 
but by the use of the weighing and load- 
ing machine he believed that the work 
would be facilitated to such an extent that 
those in his employ, under the scale 
adopted, could make more than the labor- 
ers in other mines. 

To the miners the dispute over the ac- 
curacy of the machine speedily assumed 
the proportions of a grievance, and on 
July 12, after but a few weeks’ operation 
of the mine, the executive committee of 
the United) Mine Workers ordered a 
strike and the two hundred and sixty- 
eight men walked out. Then Joseph Lei- 
ter sect his firm lips and declared war. He 
believed the miners had used him unfairly. 
He stated that it was a matter of princi- 
ple, and that he would fight the strike to 
the finish. And he has fought it, under 
conditions which have made the contest 
historic in industrial annals. 

During the first stages of the contro- 
versy the miners continued to live in their 
comfortable homes at Zeigler, but they 
prevented the operation of the mine by 
other workers. Their interference with 
those who were content to accept the rec- 
ord of the weighing machine soon became 
so intolerable that they were evicted from 
the company houses. They moved to 
Christopher, five miles distant, and 
pitched tents at a spot that they named 
Camp Turner. Only about a third of the 
original number are there to-day. Where 
there were eighty men with their families, 
making a total of more than three hun- 
dred people, there are now less than twen- 
ty-five strikers, and the population of the 
camp, including men, women and _ chil- 
dren, does not exceed one hundred per- 
sons. But the dwindling of numbers is 
no criterion on which to base the success 
or failure of the strike, for behind it, di- 
recting and financing it, is the all-power- 
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ful United Mine Workers of America. 
The camp may be abandoned, but the or- 
ganization of the United Mine Workers 
will continue the fight, until its last re- 
source has been exhausted and its last 
penny spent. 

In anticipation of attempts to carry 
out threats of violence to the property, 
Mr. Leiter, immediately after the exit of 
the strikers from Zeigler, began the erec- 
tion of a stockade around the shaft and 
engine house. This stockade is fourteen 
feet high, and is broken here and there 
by wooden block houses, in some of these, 
rapid fire machine guns have been set up. 
A force of private guards was employed 
to protect the stockade and the model 
town, then just reaching completion. 
These private guards, recruited in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, were later replaced 
by a force of armed deputy sheriffs sworn 
into the service of Franklin County by 
Sheriff George J. Stein, but paid and 
maintained by the Leiter interests at an 
estimated expense of five hundred dollars 
daily. 

These guards permitted no one to enter 
Zeigler or to remain in its immediate vi- 
cinity unless express permission was 
granted from the administration building 
in the town. 
summer crisis the force of deputy sheriffs 
numbered close to three hundred men. 
Mr. Leiter’s object was to afford protec- 
tion to the non-union miners who were 
brought in on heavily guarded trains and 
induced to risk their lives working in the 
mines. 

In the meantime the union leaders at 
Camp Turner stationed their men at 
points covering the railway approaches to 
Zeigler and established a system of pick- 
eting by which they hoped to turn back 
the men who were brought in to take the 
places of the strikers. At first moral sua- 
sion was used; then reports were heard of 
intimidation tactics, and finally the 
strikers became bold and entered Zeigler 
freely, spreading their gospel of discon- 
tent among the imported workers. 


At the height of the mid- | 
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In the latter part of July an injunc- 
tion was secured in the Federal Court at 
Springfield which prevented any one 
from going upon the Leiter property un- 
less permission had been previously grant- 
ed. United States marshals served the in- 
junction upon the striking miners and on 
August 1 established headquarters in 
Zeigler, where they have been ever since. 
The injunction was sweeping, and three 
union miners are now serving sentences 
for violating its orders. 

Laborers were imported in large num- 
bers, and without incident, during the 
succeeding months, until nearly the usual 
force was employed. Gradually the army 
of deputy sheriffs was reduced and the 
outpost system abandoned, leaving the 
full duty of protecting the property to 
the deputy United States marshals. 

In the early days of November reports 
began to come in from the surrounding 
towns that there had been firing on the 
outskirts of Zeigler and that the disturb- 
ances accompanied the arrival of imported 
laborers. On November 16 a special train 
bearing a carload of foreigners to Zeigler 
was fired on between Christopher and 
Zeigler at a point one and one-half miles 
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south of Camp Turner, and one of the 
laborers, an Austrian, was killed. This 
was the first fatality. In one encounter, 
between a force of twenty Zeigler guards 
and a large body of attackers, more than 
five hundred shots are said to have been 
exchanged. The bloodless battle, for by 
rare good fortune no one is known to have 
been injured, occurred almost within the 
limits of Christopher. 

rrom that time on shooting became a 
nightly occurrence. No one else is known 
to have been injured, but the tactics had 
the desired effect in intimidating the non- 
union men. 

On Friday afternoon, November 25, 
Joseph Leiter, who had been visiting 
Zeigler, drove to West Frankfort, five 
miles south, where he boarded a train for 
Chicago. He was accompanied by Henry 
R. Platt, his confidential adviser and the 
man in direct charge of the Leiter inter- 
ests, and William Browning, an official of 
the town. As Mr. Platt and Mr. Brown- 
ing were returning to Zeigler they were 
fired on by three men armed with re- 
volvers. The attack occurred at the 
“White Church,” two miles south of the 
administration building in Zeigler. Platt 
and Browning returned the fire, and thir- 
ty shots were exchanged, but without fa- 
tal result. 

That night Sheriff Stein, at Benton, 
the county seat of Franklin County, was 
notified of the assault and a demand was 
made on him for protection. He tele- 
graphed the circumstances to Governor 
Yates and asked that troops be sent to 
protect the people at Zeigler, professing 
that he was unable to do so. 

Orders were issued at Springfield the 
same night for the mobilization of Com- 
pany F of the Fourth Regiment, Illinois 
National Guards, at Mount Vernon. Un- 
der command of-Captain William E. Sat- 
terfield this company arrived at Zeigler 
Saturday night. After personal investi- 
gation by Colonel R. J. Shand, acting 
under instructions from Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Scott, this company was reinforced 
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the following Monday by Company C of 
the same regiment, from Carbondale. 

Company C arrived at Zeigler under 
command of Captain John T. Galbraith. 
Colonel Roy R. Reece, Assistant Ad-~- 
jutant-General of the State, accompanied 
the militia and spent the week in investi- 
gating the situation. His report favored 
the retention of the troops. 

There was, in the two companies, a to- 
tal of seventy men. The deputy marshals 
under command of. General James H. 
Barkley, a brigadier general of the Ilh- 
nois National Guards, numbered forty, 
and there was a small mounted patrol 
maintained by the Leiter interests. In 
addition to this force a squad of artillery- 
men had charge of the machine guns, one 
of which is mounted on the top of the ad- 
ministration building and the others at 
various block houses around the stockade. 
The artillerymen are veterans of the 
Spanish-American and Boer wars and ex- 
perts in the handling of machine guns. 
They are commanded by F. A. Anderson, 
a British artillery expert. 

Even this force was considered insuffi- 
cient for the necds at Zeigler. The line 
of defense adopted by Captain Satterfield, 
who was the senior officer in command of 
the troops during their first occupation 
of the town, consisted of garrisoning each 
of the ten block houses with three and 
four soldiers each. Ten men were sta- 
tioned nightly at the pumping station, an 
objective point of the strikers’ attacks 
because of its importance to the town. 
The rest of the men of the command were 
required to do picket duty over a line 
four miles in length, extending around 
the town. The soldiers went on duty at 
5:30 o’clock each evening and remained 
at their posts until 7:30 o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. The arduous work soon 
told upon the militiamen and a request 
was made for two more companies, but 
before the request was complied with the 
severity of the attacks diminished, the 
strikers evidently realizing that the ef- 
forts they were making to have the troops 
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withdrawn would be ineffectual as long 
as the firing continued. 

Aside from the machine guns the mili- 
tary equipment that has proved most ef- 
fective in the defense of Zeigler, and 
which is most hated and feared by the 
strikers, is the powerful searchlight on 
the one-hundred-and-sixty-foot water tow- 
er within the stockade. With the first 
approach of darkness, and night is black- 
er in “Egypt” than elsewhere, the giant 
light shoots its rays over the surrounding 
country. Nervously it sweeps in a great 
circle, hesitating now and then as a sus- 
picious object comes within its range. 
After a hasty reconnaissance of the im- 
mediate vicinity it turns its blinding beam 
upon Camp Turner, five miles away, and 
searches out, with curious, inquisitive 
glare, the conditions in the strikers’ camp. 
Then it plays upon the pump station and 
scans the heavily wooded bottom of the 
Big Muddy River, only to return again 
and regard with merciless stare the woods, 


the hills and the valleys that surround the 
town. It is not to be wondered that the 
strikers detest and fear the light. It is 
something unhuman, uncanny. It is to 
them the evil eye, and they would, if they 
could, blind it with a well-directed bullet. 

It is at night that Zeigler assumes the 
sternest aspect of war. The searchlight 
adds much to the feeling of insecurity 
and unrest, but aside from its influence 
the heavily armed men and the silhouetted 
shadows of the soldiers, gathered perhaps 
about a campfire on a wooded hill or 
standing, silent and alert, in the shadow 
of the dense timber, give the impression 
of a beleaguered camp. It is known that 
the guardians of Zeigler are first-class 
fighting men, and that there are: those 
outside the camp who are careless with 
large caliber Winchesters. Between the 
chance of stopping a bullet from a Mar- 
lin rifle in the hands of a deputy mar- 
shal, or one from the Winchester of the 
invaders, the peaceable inhabitants of that 
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section of “Egypt” does not feel there 
is much choice. He stays at home. 

To understand fully the situation at 
Zeigler it must be remembered that 
Franklin County is one of the most deso- 
late spots in all that desolate region. 
It is in the very heart of “Egypt.” 
On the surface it is the extreme of 
the typical mining country, while be- 
neath is hidden an untold wealth of 
coal. Heavy timber and _ underbrush 
extend to the edge of the site on which 
Zeigler is located. The outposts of the 
fortifications surrounding the town touch 
the fringe of forest. At night the em- 
bryo soldiers, many of whom are mere 
boys, are required to do sentry duty, try- 
ing under any circumstance, but doubly 
unnerving with prowling bands of ma- 
rauders lurking behind tree-trunk or 
crouching beneath underbrush. 

The excellent telephone system in- 
stalled at Zeigler has proved of great 
value in the directing of troops and 
guards. General Barkley and his assist- 
ants direct all operations of the deputy 
marshals from headquarters. Reports 
from the different stations are received 
hourly during the night. Armed and 
mounted guards are in waiting, and if re- 
inforcements are asked they are sent scur- 
rying out. 

The place that has been most frequent- 
ly attacked is the pumping station, a mile 
west of the administration building. On 
this depends the supply of water and 
electrical power of Zeigler. Without 
these the mine could not be operated, and 
the defenders would be practically forced 
from the town unless they could repair 
the damage promptly. Across the Big 
Muddy River, on the banks of which the 
station is located, it is possible for the at- 
tackers to approach within thirty or forty 
yards without discovery. Much of the 
shooting has been done at this point, and 
the bullet scars in the heavy planks of 
which the house is constructed give am- 
ple testimony to the truth of the reports 
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that war is an actuality in the beleaguered 
mining town. 

The promiscuous use of dynamite by 
the strikers has occasioned more concern 
to the people of Zeigler than has the fir- 
ing. Quantities of the dangerous explosive 
have been found in several places about 
the town, and it is feared that, if the 


-guard should be withdrawn, an attempt 


will be made to wreck the administration 
building, the mine or other of the im- 
portant places. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as 
to the responsibility for the acts of intimi- 
dation and violence. Leaders of the strik- 
ers, notably William Morris, a member of 
the executive committee of the United 
Mine Workers, and the business agent in 
charge of the strike, asserts that men in 
the employ of Mr. Leiter started the dis- 
turbances to create sentiment and to make 
possible the calling out of the troops. 
The militia officers and the soldiers, as 
well as the officials of Zeigler, declare 
positively that the strikers have com- 
mitted the depredations. 

Wherever lies the responsibility, there 
is no question that outsiders have fired on 
the town of Zeigler and on the men em- 
ployed in operating the mines and in 
guarding the property. The realization 
of what the winning or the losing of this 
contest means, on the one side to capital, 
and on thé other to union labor, has so 
intensified the situation that no one con- 
versant with the true state of affairs will 
attempt to predict what will be the end. 

That the end will come only when one 
side or the other has exhausted its re- 
sources, seems a safe prediction. But 
which side will it be? The side backed by 
the United Mine Workers of America 
with its members devoted to a principle 
that is as dear to them as personal liberty ; 
or the side on which is arrayed the wealth 
of the United States—nay the wealth of 
the world, for what affects capital in the 
“Egypt” of the Big Muddy affects also 
capital in the Egypt of the Nile. 
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BETTY’S BANK ACCOUNT 


By Edward W. Townsend 


AUTHOR OF “CHIMMIE FADDEN,” ETC. 


their way to give the afternoon 

performance of ‘Monsieur and 
Madame Courvatal,” in their ‘‘Master 
Wizard Wonder of the Magic East,” as 
related by the programmes of vaudeville 
theatres so fortunate as to secure the 
services of this accomplished couple. As 
they strolled they were moving pictures 
of prosperous content, of amiable satis- 
faction with the world. Presidio was a 
good-looking fellow; any craftiness which 
may have shown in his face in the days of 
his shady life was now displaced by the 
keen looks of a sleight-of-hand master 
and the superior smile of one who, having 
conquered a strong predisposition to evil, 
had developed into a respected member 
of a respectable profession. But his 
proud looks, his manner debonnair, were 
not alone because he cut so estimable a 
--figure that passers-by observed, but also 
because Betty, his wife and professional 
assistant, attracted attention by the 
gaicty of her attire and the sprightliness 
of her manner. Betty’s temperamental 
good nature had survived shocks of life’s 
storms which had driven her and her hus- 
band nigh to a lee shore whose rock bind- 
ing bore a fearsome resemblance to prison 
walls. Now that honest .employment 
and large salaries banished thought of 
lawless work and grewsome fear of prison, 
her happiness shone like a light in her 
countenance. She was blessed, too, that 
she could now give visible expression to 
her love of fashionable dress. To be 
conscious that her gowns were well made 
of rich material, that they fitted her and 
_were in the mode, was to Betty a benedic- 
tion. So, no more happy couple could 
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be found in New York, certainly none 
more sensible of their good condition, 
than Presidio and his wife that June day 
as they strolled toward the theater where 
they rejoiced thousands by their dexter- 
ity and cunning. 

‘Willie,’ remarked Mrs. Presidio, 
glancing to the opposite side of the street, 
*“Willie, there’s the bank.” 

She laughed happily, as does a child 
repeating a jest endeared by much serv- 
ice. “There’s the bank, Willie,” she 
said again, and her husband smiled indul- 
gently, as one does at an oft-told jest. 

“Right you are, Betty, my dear,” he 
responded. He looked at his watch, and 
added, ‘‘We’ve time to rub it for luck, 
if you want to.” 

“Oh, I’d love to!” Betty exclaimed. “I 
believe we do our turn better if we’ve 
rubbed it. Anyway, it makes me feel all 
lit up.” 

They crossed the street and walked to- 
ward the uptown branch of a great 
downtown bank, whose polished granite 
it was their simple pleasure slyly to rub 
with their hands as they passed. This 
was because Presidio had money on de- 
posit there! Never before had such sub- 
stantial evidence of prosperity been 
theirs; and the thought that they had a 
respectable sum of _honestly-earned 
money to their credit in a bank took on 
an almost solemn aspect in their minds. 
Since their first deposit had been made, 
under instruction in banking methods by 
their great friend Porter Carrington, 
Presidio had taken to reading the finan- 
cial news at breakfast, and to quote the 
prices of stocks and bonds, but Betty’s 
delight was to pass the very bank and 
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rub its columns as a rite in the ceremony 
of her worship of Respectability and 
Prosperity. They were one god to her. 

“T can’t tell just what it is,” she con- 
fided to her husband as they approached 
the building, “but sometimes in the 
night, when the old days of the Philip- 
pines, South Africa, India, without a 
penny in our pockets, and nothing but 
our wits to keep off starvation, when 
those days come into my mind, I say it 
can’t be that we have big salaries, long 
engagements, and money in a bank. It 
makes me want to rub the granite to be 
sure ’m not dreaming.” 

“You needn’t apologize for the liking, 
Betty,”? replied her indulgent husband. 
“You thought of the trick first, but I’m 
just as sweet on it as you are.” 

As they neared the building they 
heard a cry of fright—a woman’s cry of 
fright, not of pain. Ah, the difference! 
—and saw the quick rush of the ever- 
ready crowd, like the dash together of 
particles of iron when a magnet is intro- 
duced among them. Once _ Presidio’s 
caution would have led him to avoid a 
crowd which attracted police, out now, 
conscious of his integrity, he pushed on 
even with the police, being not only curi- 
ous, but a little alarmed about such an 
excitement at the very doors of the bank 
where he was a depositor. Betty, her 
eyes fixed on her husband’s feet, for she 
knew how to keep close behind one who 
hurries through a crowd, was with Pre- 
sidio in the middle of the struggling mass 
as soon as the first officer. There a lady, 
trembling and speechless from fright, 
stood near a uniformed bank watchman 
who had his hand on the shoulder of a 
man as if detaining him, though he made 
no effort to escape. The man’s face told 
his story to Presidio as plainly as if the 
story was writ large in print: though 
well-dressed, he was emaciated from hun- 
ger, but his pallor was more than of hun- 
ger, it was the chill bloodlessness of the 
caught thief. The Presidios knew at a 
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glance that the man had stolen, and 
stolen for food, that he was no profes- 
sional thief, had never before stood in his 
present plight, and that he did not be- 
long to the class that steals even when 
well-fed. 

“Well, what is it??? demanded the first 
policeman who struggled to the side of 
the watchman. 

“This lady hollered and pointed to 
this man and I grabbed him,” the watch- 
man replied. 

The officer turned to the woman and she 
gaspingly accused the man of snatching 
her purse. As she recovered the power 
of speech she answered the officer’s ques- 
tions, saying that she had not seen the 
man take her purse, but he stood nearest 
to her when it was taken. The watch- 
man did not see the purse snatched: he 
had seen the lady leave the bank, heard 
her cry, saw the man starting from her 
side and detained him. The eyes of the 
crowd turned in hungry interest from 
one speaker to the other, but Presidio’s 
practiced espial, searching the man, saw 
the form of a lady’s chatelaine purse 
shaping his pocket. In a moment Pre- 
sidio had deftly abstracted the purse, and 
his wife, watching him, saw the act with 
a sob. But though her heart was stabbed 
by the thought that her husband had 
fallen to the siren Opportunity, she was 
too deeply a confederate not to observe 
and obey his signals; and when she saw 
that he wanted her to take the purse from 
him she did so, but with a repulsion which 
nearly overcame her. The world was 
haggard to her again; a world of flight 
from pursuit, concealments, shiftings, 
unrest, misery; but in another instant, 
with a mighty relief of heart, she dis- 
covered a purpose in her husband less 
wicked than she dreaded. 

‘Excuse me, madam,” Presidio said, 
addressing the lady with gentlemanly 
concern, “could not you have dropped 
the purse? Officer, why don’t you see if 
this man has the purse in his pocket?” 
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As Presidio had designed it to be, the 
crowd’s attention was now fixed on the 
officer as he searched the man’s pocket. 
This was a simple cue for Betty. She 
could, when blindfolded, read from her 
husband’s prattle about the weather, or of 
the news of the day, a description of an 
object he had borrowed from the audi- 
ence. She soon gave her husband a sig- 
nal that she had acted, and Presidio con- 
tinued his remarks: ‘You may have 
Gropped the purse, madam, the officer 
does not find it in the man’s pocket.” 

The officers shoved back the crowd but 
no purse was revealed until the lady her- 
self stepped back and disclosed it under 
her sweeping skirts, where Betty had 
skilfully pushed it with her foot. The 
officers shrugged their shoulders and 
went their ways, the crowd laughed, and 
the lady colored in confusion. “I beg 
your pardon, sincerely,”? she said to the 
man she had accused. ‘Some one must 
have knocked the purse from my hand. 
If you are in want”—she opened the 
purse and looked at the man, but he was 
so dazed he could not reply. Betty was 
still trembling from her moment’s fear 
that Presidio was a_backslider, and 
walked by his side in silence, even when 
she saw that he was following the thief 
with some intent. They went into a 
quiet street and were soon lost to the view 
of any of those that had witnessed the 
scene, and there the man turned and said, 
“T thank you for saving me. I—I was 
hungry, was overcome, insane, for a mo- 
ment. I cannot explain—you could never 
understand.” ; 

“I understand better than you know,” 
Presidio answered. “But I didn’t follow 
you to be thanked. I followed to ask you 
to lunch. That’s the best medicine for 
what ails your morals. It’s no good thing 
to starve, but stealing’s worse. I took 
that purse out of your pocket to give you 
half a chance, and now I’ll give you the 
other half, a good meal. Come with us.” 

The young man, looking at Presidio 
in wonder, followed to a_ restaurant, 
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where Presidio said, “The wife and 1 
have a professional engagement to keep, 
so can not lunch with you; but you come 
to this address in a couple of hours and 
wait for us.” He wrote the address of a 
theater stage entrance, and gave it with 
some money to the man. 

“Willie,” said his wife, when they were 
on their way to the theater, “that was 
elegant of you! Now, Ill confess that 
for a second I thought you wanted to 
keep the purse, and it stunned me.” 

“T know it,” Presidio answered with a 
laugh. “I felt your hand tremble as it 
met mine for the purse, and I knew what 
you were thinking. But I couldn’t sce 
that young swell pinched for such a 
touch.” 

“TI suppose he is a swell; anyway, not 
a grafter,” admitted Betty. ‘Broke and 
hungry, probably; and when you're 
broke and hungry it’s sorry luck to have 
an easy trick like a hanging purse of- 
fered to you.” She sighed, and then 
asked, “What are you going to say to 
him when he mects us?” 

“I don’t know. I liked his looks, pitied 
him, and wanted to keep him straight if 
I could, and I acted all at once without 
thinking. Now that we’ve kept him out 
of jail I’d like to do something else for 
him if we can. He looks almost as if he 
yan in Mr. Carrington’s class when he’s 
in his proper company.” 

“Perhaps,” Betty commented, doubt- 
fully. “But I can’t see Mr. Carrington 
snatching a purse even if he were starv- 
ing.” 

“There’s a difference between swells as 
there is between grafters. Some grafters 
are fair, and some are low like that 
Markham who put the cops on us when 
he stole the diamonds at the Durbar in 
India, and got away while we were prov- 
ing alibi. I hope to square things up 
with him one day.” 

“You never saw Markham, but I did,” 
said Betty with a sudden tightening of 
her lips. 

“Tt’s the same with swells, I suppose,” 
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Fresidio resumed. ‘Some are solid all the 
way through, and some are shaky like 
this chap we gave a hand to just now. 
But he’s worth helping, for all that.” 

_ Helping others was becoming an en- 
thusiasm with Presidio, now that for the 
first time he saw the world fair, without 
a cloud dimming its brightness, and he 
grieved that universal reform had not 
overtaken man; he had tasted the sweet 
of decent living and wanted its strange 
flavor known to all. Betty admired this 
display of his eupeptic nature, yet it had 
phases to regret: Presidio was not al- 
ways wise in his munificence; there had 
been misdirected largesses which would 
have swelled that almost sacred bank ac- 
count—at once the sign and insurance of 
their -respectability. While Betty’s sys- 
tem of morals provided no blame for 
Presidio that he had relieved a thief of 
the evidence of guilt—for the act re- 
stored the purse to its owner—she feared 
that her husband’s interest in the man 
was based on a belicf that he was a swell 
in distress: a species of the genus para- 
site whose attachment was fatal to the 
growth of the plant of prosperity. Some 
shady persons had discovered this weak- 
ness in Presidio and traded upon it 
shamelessly. It was possible for him to 
meet men connected with certified swell- 
dom, though usually the connection was 
too slight to be recognized by the upper 
strata reached by it. Presidio made such 
acquaintances, paid for their entertain- 
ment and lent them sums which should 
have gone into the bank. Keener than 
experienced thief-takers in detecting a 
professional rogue, an unprofessional 
one, clinging to the draggled cdge of re- 
spectability, could as easily victimize 
Presidio as a child. 

Betty said nothing of her half-formed 
fear until they had finished their after- 
noon performance and dressed for the 
street. Then she said, “Willie, if that 
chap meets us, promise that you won’t 
let him con you.” 
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“Con me!” laughed Presidio. ‘Why, 
old girl, it would take a smooth crook to 
con me.” 

“The smoothest crook living couldn’t 
do it, my dear, but a half-baked crook, a 
man who could show that he had good 
folks, could work you as easily as a 
grafter works a rube at a circus. It 
would make me unhappy, Willie, if one 
of those cast-offs should part you from 
money we might put in the bank.” 

“Betty, you never gave me any but 
good advice, and I'll take care not to be 
done out of any of the stuff we should 
plant for a rainy day,” responded her 
husband. 

The man awaited them outside the the- 
ater. He was notably changed in ap- 
pearance: his lunch had strengthened 
him, and the absence of fear had added 
inches to his stature, it seemed. He raised 
his hat as he extended his hand to Betty, 
and said with an impressive manner, 
“Madame Courvatal, I thank you for 
helping your husband to save me from 
the consequences of a desperate deed. If 
you knew what I have suffered, I dare to 
hope that you could forgive me; even 
you, who saw the despicable thing hun- 
ger and despair drove me to attempt.” 

Here was an appeal straight to Betty’s 
heart, and made in language she thought 
most elegant. “I’m sure,” she replied, 
‘you wouldn’t have done what you did if 
you had thought about it for half a sec- 
ond.” 

“That’s it exactly!” he rejoined, 
eagerly. ‘It was an insane impulse. I’m 
not a thief by nature or by association, 
as you would know if I told you who I 
am, and what I should be if I were not 
unjustly condemned, unheard, by a cruel 
father !”? 

The pathos with which he spoke this 
hint of undeserved suffering welt nigh 
made romantic Betty forget her appre- 
hension, but her caution was reawakened 
when Presidio said to the man, “We'll be 
glad to have vou take dinner with us. 
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The wife and I saw that you were a gen- 
tieman, and if we can help you, we'll be 
glad to do it.” 

Betty noted the inclusion of herself in 
the offer of help. ‘We'll be glad to have 
you dine with us,” she said, with a slight 
emphasis on the limit she placed to the 
help it would gladden her to offer. “You 
know that we are the Courvatals: did you 
tell us your name?” 

“I am Charles Benning, junior,” he 
answered with a note of defiance in his 
voice, which neither of the others ob- 
served. They were amazed at the name: 
Charles Benning, senior, was president of 
the bank in which they had an account. 


The next morning Charles Benning, 
senior, sent for a man employed by a de- 
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PRESIDIO 


tective agency, and when the man entered 
the office the banker dismissed his stenog- 
rapher, closed the door and said, “All of 
the agency’s reports about my son have 
been signed ‘Operator No. 41’. Are you 
the man so designated ?”” 

“IT have been at work on the case from 
the first, sir.” 

“T sent for you because I want more 
particulars on a point this morning’s re- 
port only touched upon. I am a director 
in the Bankers’ Protective Association 
which employs you in this case. I remind 
you of this because I wish you to speak as 
plainly to me as if the subject of your 
reports were no relation of mine. Re- 
member, only, that the man you speak of 
is a suspected bank clerk, the man you 
speak to is an official seeking the accom- 


plice of my—of the suspected clerk.” 


The banker’s voice was harsh, as if he 
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were driving himself to treat this as he 
would any other case of an crring em- 
ployé. “What is your name?’ he asked. 

“You may call me Mr. Smith.” 

“Very well: Mr. Smith, this report 
speaks of the man, Courvatal, who took 
the evidence of guilt from Charles Ben- 
ning, junior, as being a depositor in our 
uptown branch, but I have inquired, and 
find no depositor so named.” 

“Courvatal,” answered the detective, 
‘is the professional name of a man who 
is supposed to be really named William 
Calkins. He is known to the police as 
Wilkins, and by several other names, but 
best. known as Presidio.” 

“A professional name—what profes- 
sion?”? 

‘He and his wife do a clever sleight- 
of-hand turn at the vaudeville theaters.” 

“Why should he befriend my—be- 
friend Charles Benning, junior?” 

“That is yet as much a mystery to me 
as it was when I stood in the entrance of 
the bank and saw Courvatal do the trick. 
He did it so cleverly I should not have 
seen it any more than the police did, ex- 
cept that I was watching him closely all 
the time. By good luck I had had Presi- 
dio pointed out to me by one of our men 
from San Francisco; so, when I saw him 
in the crowd yesterday, I watched him, 
thinking he might be the very man we are 
after—the man.who forged the check 
Charles Benning, junior, cashed. But I 
do not think so now.. Presidio has given 
the police no trouble here; has come 
along very strong in his stage work, and 
earns big salarics. I learn that he was 
befriended when he first came to New 
York by Mr. Porter Carrington.” 

“T know Carrington,” said the banker, 
amazed to learn that he could know any 
one who could know a Presidio. “He 
married the daughter of one of our di- 
rectors. What could he have to do with 
such a character as this wicked compan- 
ion of my unhappy son?—probably the 
rascal who accomplished his downfall! 
Watch this mountebank, this Presidio.” 
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Charles Benning, junior, had been a 
paying teller in a bank whose money he 
had used to gamble with; but he had not 
been detected, because fortune, not yet 
ready for his ruin, had allowed him to 
win, and replace the dishonestly used 
funds. A chance companion in his gam- 
bling learned the truth at a time when 
even that truth which should be closest 
hidden issues from witless lips; and that 
companion put young Benning under a 
blackmailer’s tribute. He demanded, un- 
der threats to reveal the teller’s dis- 
honesty, that a check he would present 
at the bank be cashed ; and Benning, with 
the fatuity which is the gambler’s drug- 
dream, believing he could remedy the 
false transaction before discovery came, 
cashed the check. The forgery was dis- 
covered by the next clerk into whose 
hands the check passed; Benning was dis- 
missed in disgrace, though proof of his 
complicity was lacking; and it became his 
father’s duty to hunt the forger with 
whom it was believed his son was in collu- 
sion. 

Detective Smith had young Benning 
under surveillance when the theft of the 
purse took place, and quietly watched 
the scene in the hope that events would 
uncover Benning’s confederate. He 
thought he had found his man in Presidio 
until he saw that, instead of making 
away with the rich prize as a confederate 
would have done, Presidia restored it, by 
a trick to be sure, to its‘owner. Smith 
was more puzzled by the occurrence than 
he had confessed to the banker, and did 
not need the latter’s orders to keep watch 
ever Presidio. In the course of- a: couple 
of weeks he saw Presidio: the nightly 
companion of young Benning, who in- 
troduced his friend, the clever sleight-of- 
hand performer, to a number of persons 
of gentlemanly appearance, and with 
whom Presidio became a favorite when 
they learned that he was free with money. 
Unknown in his professional capacity, 
the detective met the companions and 
readily saw that Presidio’s purse was 
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open to Benning in return for this intro- 
duction into fine society. This would not 
be the relation of men who conspired to 
rob a bank by forgery, so Mr. Smith re- 
mained perplexed—but patient. 

Betty, too, was perplexed—but pa- 
tient. She had decided that Benning was 
not a desirable companion for her hus- 
band, though her judgment was reached 
without weighing too heavily against 
him the fact that, pursued by a black- 
mailer, forced to part with every valua- 
ble he possessed, at last reduced to star- 
vation, he had yielded to the temptation 
of an easily snatched purse. For a week 
or two after their acquaintance began, 
Benning lay concealed in the Presidio 
apartment; then suddenly lost the look 
of a hunted man, went boldly abroad, 
and talked hopefully of a reconciliation 
with his father. Betty guessed that this 
was because he was no longer pursued by 
sa blackmailer; but she would have been 
amazed had she known that she was the 
cause of the blackmailer’s disappearance. 
She hoped that the young man would 
turn to honest ways, still she could not 
banish a fear that his association with 
Presidio threatened their bank account— 
their precious anchor in the harbor of 
Respectability. The possibility of this 
disaster made her approve her husband’s 
extravagance in regularly supplying 
Benning with funds, for she hoped so 
generous an action would shame Benning 
into restraint if he ever thought of as- 
sailing the account in the bank. 

So passed the many weeks during 
which Monsieur and Madame Courvatal 
played their round of engagements at the 
city vaudeville houses. When they were 
about to depart on a tour of the country,. 
they offered Benning the use of their 
apartment during their absence, moved 
to do:so because he seemed again under 
the threatening danger which had disap- 
peared for a time. He accepted the offer 
with profuse thanks; but Betty did not 
like it that he avoided her and sought her 
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husband’s company more than ever. In- 
stinct put her suspicion on keener edge 
because Presidio began to flinch from her 
exhilerating topic of conversation, the 
bank account. When, in simple joy, she 
referred to its steady growth, though its 
increase had not been so rapid since 
Benning’s advent, her husband either 
changed the topic or offered suggestions 
akout the propriety of speculating with 
the money. Betty was alarmed: she 
thought speculation but a polite word for 
gambling; and gambling she thought 
wicked stupidity. Her knowledge of the 
seamy side of life had taught her that 
unscrupulous men do not devote capital, 
brains and endeavor in gambling estab- 
lishments for the purpose of letting out- 
siders win from them; she knew that 
gambling was as surely a contrivance for 
the inside player to win, as that her own 
professional dexterity was planned to 
conceal, not reveal, her stage tricks. She 
noted Presidio’s misery when she argued 
against playing another’s game and in 
favor of leaving their savings in undis- 
turbed security; noted that her husband, 
usually frank and affectionate, had be- 
come secretive and morose, and her sus- 
picion grew. She was in a panic: as if a 
boat bearing her to a serene harbor, far 
from the assaults of a ravening sea, was 
found to be sinking. Respectability had 
become a religion with Betty, and pov- 
erty was the only danger she saw in her 
course. The night her fear amounted to 
a conviction she abruptly said to Presidio, 
“Willie, what have you done to our bank 
account?” 

His guilty secret of but a few hours 
torn from him by a dash of feminine 
divination, Presidio was dumfounded. 
“Why, Betty,” he stammered, at last, 
“It’s a surprise for you. I’m going to 
more than double that money. It’s all 
right, old girl,” he cried, seeing the shock 
in her eyes. ‘‘Don’t be so cut up. Ben- 
ning is going to invest it for us.” 


“Oh, Willie!’ she moaned. ‘Oh, 
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Willie, it was our start in life; our insur- 
ance that we’d never go back to the old 
ways again—and I’d rather die than do 
that! How could you let him con you? 
Oh, Willie!’ and she sobbed until poor 
Presidio shrank in self-reproach. He 
knew now that he had been duped; her 
tears had cleared his mind, and he real- 
ized that he had acted with witless lack 
of caution. Abashed, he told the story, 
and it was bad enough: That very even- 
ing he had given a check for their savings 
to Benning to use in some speculation 
which the banker’s son said was certain of 
success. “He sure had me hypnotized, 
Betty,” said Presidio, contritely, “or I’d 
never have taken his talk on trust. He 
was in a hurry about it, too; said it must 
be to-night.” 

Benning had not yet returned to his 
room in the Presidio apartment, and 
Betty waited for him long after her de- 
jected husband had gone to bed. When 
he came in she saw that the evil influence 
was again operating on his mind and 
body; he was again the frightened, 
broken being he had been in the early 
days as their guest. She motioned him 
into the parlor, and asked, as if she had 
already talked with him about it, “Have 
you the check yet, or is it already gone?” 

“Gone,” he answered, showing no sur- 
prise at the question. 

‘““Where?”? she asked. “Be honest with 
me, Mr. Benning. Please be honest with 
me.” 

She spoke quietly, but the man, tor- 
tured as he was, saw her suffering. “I 
did it to save myself from exposure,” he 
groaned. ‘The man who made me cash 
a check at the bank made me get the 
money from your husband. I wish I had 
killed myself first! I thought I was rid 
of him, for when he saw you with me, 
once, he left the city. But he returned, 
keeping out of your sight.” 

“What is this?” gasped Betty. “Some 
one who knows me!” 

“Some one you knew in India,” said 
Benning, and at the words Betty’s face 
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flushed angrily, she jumped to her feet, 
crying, “That man! Markham!” 

They talked a long time; and before 
the gray of morning had grown bright 
Betty knew that it had been allotted to 
her to save something more precious than 
even the bank account—a human soul. 
She was not older than the poor creature 
who threw himself at her feet confessing 
his wretched story of temptation and fall, 
his struggles to reform, of the devil who 
had dragged him deeper into disgrace 
and crime, but she listened and advised as 
if she had been his mother. She who had 
striven so hard for righteousness, who 
had brought herself and her husband out 
of the paths where temptation had been 
their daily companion and evil their 
clinging fellow, counseled the man who 
had been tempted so little, whose sur- 
roundings from his cradle had. been hon- 
est; showed him the living death of sin, 
pleaded with him as if his salvation were 
the one object of her being. Perhaps 
her reasons were not always on accepted 
moral grounds, but out of her experience, 
and a heart yearning for well-doing, she 
urged in homely phrases the beauty of 
goodness. 


Banker Benning was seated at his early 
brcakfast when he was told that a woman 
who had called insisted upon seeing him 
at once. Betty was not abashed by meet- 
ing the great man when, scowling, he 
came into the room where she waited. She 
knew that her purpose was good, and felt 
that if she could persuade the banker to 
hold out a forgiving and helping hand 
to his son at the moment his spirit was 
chastened by free confession, the way- 
ward youth might be saved; but if he was 
repulsed now he would go hopelessly 
alcng his evil path. “I have come to 
ask your help for your son,” she said sim- 
ply, as the banker stopped and looked at 
her with suspicious inquiry. 

She was tired and worn with excite- 
ment and sleeplessness, she still wore the 
bright gown in which she had dressed for 
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supper the night before, and the banker, 
noting the weariness in her face which he 
mistook for signs of dissipation, noting 
her dress, sneered as he said, “And help 
for yourself, too, I suppose.” 

“T ask nothing for myself,” she re- 
plied. ‘I forgive the wrong your son 
has done me. Can not you forgive him?” 

“The wrong he has done you,” re- 
torted the man. “That is always the 
story of such as you. You are always 
the wronged one, of course! If my son 
has been led into more wickedness by a 
woman, he should have been wiser than 
to have sent such a consort to me for 
hep.” 

Not until the last few words were 
spoken did Betty understand what the 
man thought. Then she went close to 
him, her gaze fearless and direct, saying, 
“Look at me! Look into my eyes as you 
would into a man’s, and say if you see 
falseness there! Your son is ready to 
come to you repentant and sorrowful, to 
ask forgiveness. Something—God, per- 
haps, if He would help even me !—showed 
me how to make your son repent, and you 
accuse me of leading him into evil! It is 
you who are wicked, and should ask my 
forgiveness. I told your son there was 
but sorrow in sin, and something led me 
to speak so that my words reached his 
heart. I know, for when he had told me 
all, and listened to me, he cried out for 
his home—his mother.” 

There was a sobbing moan from a 
woman who had come into the room un- 
observed ; a woman in whose face pride 
had been worn away by a mother’s tears 
for a son. Betty saw, and said to her, 
“You help me.” 

“Charles,”? sobbed the woman, “let our 
boy come home!” ; 

“Send for him,” the banker said to 
Betty. She stepped to a window and 
signaled to Benning, where he waited 
and watched; and then Betty left the 
house as the son went in to his father and 
mother. 

Before the opening of the branch bank 
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that morning, Betty told Operator No. 
41 a story which much interested him; 
and when the bank opened, an eager 
party waited in the office of the cashier 
for a man to appear with Presidio’s 
check. Presently, at a signal, Betty 
stepped to where she could see a man at 
the paying teller’s window, and she 
nodded to Mr. Smith and his companion, 
a detective from Scotland Yard, who was 
in New York on business. The man 
pocketed the package of large bills 
counted out to him, and as he turned to 
leave the window found himself snugly 
between Mr. Smith and the Englishman. 
He made a quick move toward the door, 
but, finding himself held by each arm, 
signified his surrender and walked with 
his captors to the office. There Presidio 
stepped toward him, saying, ““Markham, 
I never gave information before in my 
life, but I’m glad to peach on you. 
That’s the man,” he added, turning to 
the English officer, “‘who stole the jew- 
elry from the swell at the Durbar in In- 
dia, and got away by throwing suspicion 
on me and my wife. He’s the man you 
came for.” 

“And,” said Betty, “we were living 
straight then; studying for our stage 
business. It took all we’d saved to clear 
ourselves, and we near starved, for we 
wouldn’t go crooked again, not even to 
get bread.” 

Markham coolly tossed the package of 
money on a table, saying, “I’m pinched, 
Presidio, but I don’t like to hear you take 
credit for getting even with me. You're 
too stupid for that. I?ll lay a hundred 
pounds against a shilling that it was the 
woman, not you, who squared this up 
with me.” 

“Right you are,” Presidio assented 
cheerfully, as he reached for the package 
of money. To his discomfiture the money 
was taken by the banker. 

Markham bowed admiringly to Betty, 
and departed with the officers. ‘Then 
the banker, as if in answer to Presidio’s 
wistful glance, said, “I suggest that when 
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you put this money in the bank again it 
be in the name of your good wife, not 
your own. It will be safer than it has 
been from assault by evil design, and I 
will personally look to its investment.” 
‘Governor,’ exclaimed Presidio, “you 
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have called the turn. Betty was the first 
member of our firm who saw the poor 
business of crooked ways, and she’s the 
one to handle the stuff which will keep 
us straight. Betty, the bank account is 
yours.” 


LETHE 
By Arthur Gibson Hall 


] PASSED between the curtains green, 
Stirred gently by the warm day-breeze; 
Down to a river, dark and wide, 


Its solemn tide, 
On either side, 


Here lined with shadowy cypress trees. 
Through blooming meads of asphodel 
Broad moves that dim and mystic stream, 
Thrice circling where the spirits dwell 
And in the dusk of Hades dream 
Of joys departed; light, that nevermore shall beam 
Upon their eyelids; ay, not evermore unless 
They quaff these waters that reluctant well 
From drowsy fountains of Forgetfulness. 
And there a while upon that mirror stream, 
. I watched their vague reflections fade and gleam, 
Then knelt beside the poppy-bordered brink 
And sighing said, ‘‘Here will I deeply drink 
Of sweet Oblivion; forget forevermore 
The shallow tides that war 
And fret along the shore 
Of the bitter sea of Life; 
Forget the little joy, the unavailing tears; 
Forget the foolish hopes, the childish fears ; 
Forget the passing of the empty years, 
And be at peace from strife.” . 
Then stooping low, I filled the chalice to the brim, 
But ere my lips might kiss the golden rim, 
A shadow passing by, I seemed to see— 
A shadow passing by that beckoned me. 
And turning ’round, I saw the face, once more, 
I loved in long forgotten days of yore; 
And felt again the old, delicious pain 
Of passionate desire; the vague unrest; 
The swelling at the throat that strove to speak in vain; 
The emptiness of arms that yearned to clasp her to my breast; 
And then a sudden mist of tears faint blurred the vision blest. 
I flung the cup away and followed fast, 
Through the purple, twilit shades 
Of those dim shaggy forest glades; 
Still on and on, the wind went roaring past 
As I trod down the laggard air; 
Naught seeing save the white rose in her hair. 
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CHAPTER VII 


8T. LUKE’S 


HERE was a scrap of dialogue very 
popular at this period in Fairport. 
“Have you been to church?” 

“No, I went to St. Luke’s.” 

And should the speaker’s wife reprove 
him, he could answer: “Well, what shall 
I call him? his name’s St. Luke.” 

St. Luke Darrell was indeed the lawful 
name which the owner of Fairport’s best 
appointed livery stable still signed to le- 
gal documents, although Luke Darrell 
was on his neat black sign. He, himself, 
was a tall, thin man who was clean shaven 
in a time of luxuriant beards or mus- 
taches. He had a gentle voice and sooth- 
ing manner, very successful with cus- 
tomers and horses. He was fond of black 
alpaca coats and white ties for summer; 
and in some respects he was as austere in 
morals as in costume. He never swore; 
he only drank in the presence of ladies 
(because he was sure, so he explained, 
that if he made- that a rule he should 
never exceed moderation), he was the de- 
voted husband of one wife, and the ex- 
cellent father of two children, and there 
were two things of which he used to boast: 
“I?ve never in my life,” said Luke, inflat- 
ing his cheek with a modest man’s self- 
respect, “I’ve never been fooled in a horse 
trade; and I’ve never fooled anybody 
else.” No one in Fairport doubted the ab- 
solute accuracy of this vaunt. 

Gradually, the custom grew up for men 
to gather of a Sunday morning in Luke 
Darrell’s ample office, which was warm in 
winter and cool in summer. There, on 


comfortably tilted chairs, in an easy mas- 
culine undress of shirt-sleeves, Luke and 
his friends would discuss the highest 
themes. This is not saying that they did 
not relax into that natural and casual 
gossip suggested by the turns of conver- 
sation, but Luke always gave a philo- 
sophic or moral twist to the most trivial 
episodes. 

On the afternoon succeeding the Wins- 
low fire, Luke was in his office with Jack 
Rand, the blacksmith, and young Miles 
Standish who was learning the on 
business across the river. Darrell at® 
ease by his desk, his eyes examining*the-. 
immaculate row of top buggies in the car- 
riage-room beyond, his tongue discours- 
ing on the public beneficence of the Art 
Museum. 

“We got to have some interest besides 
making money,” said Darrell, ‘“war’s 
over, now; and the colored brother’s got 
a lot more than was coming to him, prop- 
erly; and the public gaze is naturally 
squinting round to find a new claim. The 
Philadelphia show has stirred up the 
whole country. We're all after art, now.” 

“We would better be after good taste,” 
interjected young Standish. 

“Humph! Taste, what is taste?” 

“Yes, that’s it. What és it?” echoed the 
blacksmith, who commonly acted as a 
kind of Greek chorus to Luke. 

‘““What’s your idea, Luke?” said 
Standish—“what do you make out of it?” 

“Not much. All I’m sure of is that 
mighty little of it’s inherited; none of it’s 
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made; the big majority’s just contaged 
like the measles. That’s why these ex- 
positions are so useful. Most anybody 
can catch things. Why, I don’t know no 
more "bout china than a horse; but after 
I'd looked over that lot of truck Mr. 
Winslow sent, I went home and got my 
wife to give away our big china figgers 
for the mantel-piece; and I got a set of 
china with blue onions on it and not a 
mite of gilt.” 

‘“‘Ain’t that the telephone?” 

“Pll answer it, Luke,” said the obliging 
Tom. “Hello! Who wants twenty-seven?” 
Rand said, “Yes’m,” three times; and re- 
ported: “Mrs. Winslow wants a closed 
carriage at Oberheimer’s store, soon’s you 

can get it there.” 

’ Darrell whistled through the tube or- 
dering the carriage. When he returned 
to his seat Standish perceived that his 
face was extremely thoughtful, not to say 
puzzled. He sat down again but did not 
pick up the thread of his remarks. 
Standish started a new topic. “I hear 
Winslow’s bought the Patch.” 

“Good thing, too. He’ll clean off the 
ground and make a decent place of it. 
They’ve needed cleaning for a long while. 
I guess they’ve got every known disease 
on tap there; and the place is a perfect 
fire-trap. Start a fire once down there in 
the west end, near the lumber yards, and 
there’s no guessing where it would stop. 
Fire’s like the wrath of God; dreadful 
thorough, but not discriminating.” 

“You know Winslow, don’t you?” 

“I just do. Known him twenty year. 
Bought every horse or its dam, he’s got, 
for him. He lent me money to go into 
business.” 

“He’s a pretty decent fellow, isn’t he?” 

“You won’t find much decenter when 
you git to Heaven, though he covers up 
his goodness as careful as most folks their 
sins.” 

Although Darrell was talking easily, 
he gnawed his lips and frowned in an ab- 
sent way at the first pause, and his eyes 
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kept straying to the clock. He distrust- 
ed Mrs. Winslow with all his shrewd and 
prejudiced wits; he suspected that she 
was intent on some scheme to help Serge 
Vassilovitch escape. 

Finally, smiling a dry sort of smile, 
he repaired to the stable, where he had a 
short colloquy with the man who was put- 
ting the horses to the carriage. 

Returning, he went to the telephone. 
The two listeners heard him plainly. 

“Hello! Give me Mr. Winslow’s resi- 
dence. Thirty-nine. This Winslow’s? 
Mrs. Winslow in? Oh, well, Mr. Wins- 
low’ll do. Ain’t he? Well, when he comes 
back, will you tell him to call up Dar- 
rell’s livery stable. Much obliged. That’s 
all.” 

Darrell whistled softly as he took his 
chair again. Standish thought that the 
men were a long while getting the horses 
into the landau. His own buggy was 
waiting; and he had time to ask and re- 
ceive all the details of the Winslow fire; 
and still the grooms were buckling straps 
and dusting cushions and finally rubbing 
the horses and joking with each other. 

“That’s how you hitch up in a hurry, 
is it?” said Standish. Luke puckered his 
eyes over the leisurely stable-men, but 
without any rebuke. “I ain’t quite sure 
of the direction,” said he. 

“So you’re waiting for Mr. Winslow to 
enlighten you—or be enlightened?” said 
Standish. “I catch on.” 

“You young fellers are awful bright,” 
said Darrell. 

Standish laughed. “You might tell me 
the game.” 

“There ain’t none,” said Luke, “and 
where a lady’s concerned there hadn't 
ought to be, either.” 

“You’re right,” agreed Standish 
heartily, “good morning.” 

After he was gone Darrell read the pa- 
per. 

Ten minutes passed. Fifteen. The tele- 
phone bell rang. Darrell answered it. 

“Yes. That you, Mr. Winslow? Why, 
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Mrs. Winslow just now phoned she 
wanted a carriage sent to—Oberheimer’s 
for her. Is it Oberheimer’s house or Ober- 
heimer’s store she wants it? The house is 
off in the east end and the store’s west; 
I'd hate—yes, well, about thirty-five 
minutes ago. No, but it is ready. I tried 
to get you before. Oh, that’s all right, 
don’t want to make mistakes, that’s all. 
It'll be there in no time.” 

Luke smiled again, as he issued his or- 
ders: “Go in fifteen minutes, will you, 
Johnny ?” 

All this while, at Oberheimer’s little 
store opposite the Patch, Mrs. Winslow 
and Johnny-Ivan were waiting. Johnny- 
Ivan didn’t know why they were in the 
store, a modest combination of grocery 
and bakery, but munching a pfanne- 
kuchen, he was highly content with the 
moment. His previous experience was ob- 
literated. He had followed his mother to 
the house. Mamma had gone into her 
room (after she had locked the doors), 
she had come out with the pretty leather 
bag with silver letters on it which he, 
Johnny, had given her, Christmas; and 
she had told him to come with her. Then 
she went out into the yard, leaving John- 
ny-Ivan with the bag on the piazza. She 
threw some cushions over the bag, and 
told Johnny-Ivan not to speak about it. 
He felt sure something was on foot to 
help Serge, but he asked no questions. 
After a while, mamma came out again, 
and they walked out of the yard together ; 
they walked all the way to Oberheimer’s. 
“We'll rest here,”? mamma said. 

They had a long rest, longer than 
mamma fancied, Johnny thought, for she 
kept going to the door and glancing down 
the street. 

At last she told Johnny she was going 
to telephone; when she came back she was 
looking less anxious; before her arrival, 
however, a carriage had drawn up to the 
door. Into this his mother pushed Johnny 
and the bag, with an order to the driver 
which Johnny didn’t catch. They drove 
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in the direction of Overlook. Johnny 
thought they were going to return home, 
but they halted outside the drive, and 
there, strange to say, was Michael in the 
farm wagon, sitting on a trunk. 

Mamma said something to Michael in 
Russian; Johnny knew enough Russian 
to understand that it was something about 
a trunk. Then Michael hoisted the trunk 
on the back of the carriage. 

By this time Johnny-Ivan began to 
suspect that there was something very 
strange in the air. 

“Mamma, what are we doing?” asked 
he. 

‘We are running away, Ivan, you and 
I,” she answered. 

“Where?” said he. 

“Where papa can’t find us and put 
you in a school far away from me, where 
you will be wretched and homesick and 
they may—oh, they may do anything 
cruel to you, my darling!” She caught 
him in her arms and held him tight to 
her. “Don’t you know how angry papa 
will be for what you have done this morn- 
ing?” 

“I—I told him a lie,” said Johnny, in 
an awestruck voice, “but—it was like in 
war, wasn’t it, mamma? I had to, to save 
Serge.” 

“You did right, darling, I’m proud of 
you. But papa will not understand. Ivan, 
I’m not going to call him papa to you any 
more, I can’t, it’s too dreadful—ah, it’s all 
too dreadful!” She flung her head down 
on his little shoulders, but instantly she 
held it erect and dried her eyes. 

The little boy kissed her. At this mo- 
ment they were passing the Winter 
place; and all at once Johnny-Ivan real- 
ized that he was parting from his com- 
rade. ° 

“Mamma,” he whispered, “would there 
be any objection stopping so I could tell 
Peggy good-by?” 

“Pm afraid we can not, Ivan, but— 
anyhow, it would be only a few days— 
maybe you can write to Peggy.” 
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Johnny-Ivan did not understand, he 
could not grasp the situation, he thought 
they were only to go for a few days to 
help Serge escape somehow; then papa 
would get over being angry and fetch 
them back. He nodded his head, quite 
reconciled. Soon they were in the town, 
clattering through the streets. 

They drew up before the tall red build- 
ing with its big unsheltered platform, on 
the side of the many railway tracks. Mrs. 
Winslow got out of the carriage with 
Johnny. 

“Don’t seem in a hurry or frightened 
or anything,” mamma. had whispered, so 
Johnny-Ivan stuck his tiny fists in his 
pockets with a manly air, and sauntered 
into the station. 

No one whom they knew was there, nor 
did any one come during the few minutes 
which they had to wait. 

But just as the long dingy line of cars 
pulled out; Johnny gave an exclamation: 
“Oh, mamma, there’s our wagon and the 
grays, but there’s a boy driving.” 

His mother did not lift her head. “It’s 
too late now,” was her strange answer, 
“and he wouldn’t be in the wagon, he’d 
have the buggy.” As the speed of the 
cars slackened on the bridge Olga looked 
back for a moment and studied the little 
city spread along the fair river which 
was barred with silver by the setting sun. 

“For the last time,” she said in Rus- 
sian, “another leaf of failure.” But be- 
fore the words ended, Johnny touched 
her in some movement and she flung her 
arm about him, saying softly: “Ivan, 
you make up for the whole world!” 

Johnny snuggled closer to her. But in 
a flash he sat up, exclaiming excitedly, 
“Why mamma, look! there’s Michael !” 

Michael, truly enough, was coming 
down the aisle of the car in his American 
Sunday coat and white shirt. He looked 
deprecating and mild and bent his head 
before mamma and spread out his hands. 
“Me too, Barina,” he said, “could not 
bear it.” 
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Then mamma and Michael talked a 
long while in Russian, so fast Johnny- 
Ivan couldn’t make out very much what 
they said, only that Michael wanted to 
come with them. “Oh, let him!” begged 
Johnny-Ivan. 

So finally mamma did let him stay. 

It was a good thing, too, Johnny con- 
sidered, that they brought Michael, for 
the train being a “local” only went part 
way to Chicago; and they had to wait 
three or four hours for another train at 
a queer little place where they couldn’t 
get any supper. So it was dark night be- 
fore they began to see villages on the 
prairie, and next long rows of streets, 
winking stars at each other, and horse 
cars and big factories with black windows 
or flaming chimneys. Johnny found it in- 
finitely interesting to look into the back 
yards and the curtainless, lighted rooms 
where men in shirt-sleeves and tousled, 
black-haired women were eating and 
laughing and smoking. ‘“They’re dreffle 
poor people, mamma, ain’t they?” he 
whispered. She nodded. “But they’re 
laffin’, mamma. I guess they'll be rich, 
pretty soon.” 

But mamma paid no attention. She 
had risen to her feet and Michael had 
taken the bags. The train had left the 
houses; they were passing high, dark 
walls, and now it was darker. And over- 
head were iron rafters and a glass ceiling; 
and there was a noise of shouting which 
no one seemed to heed. 

“We're there, dear,” said mamma; 
with her words Johnny felt himself push- 
ing in a crowd. He was propelled for- 
ward and then down the car steps and up 
to a little gate. 

On the other side of the gate stood— 
papa! 

CHAPTER VIII 


THE END OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


It was most surprising, but papa did 
not seem in the least surprised. 
“Ah, Johnny,” he said. ‘Michael, 
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take my bag, too. Where are your 
checks, Olga?” 

Papa had given Michael his bag and 
taken Johnny’s hand, his arm was offered 
to mamma. 

She accepted it without a word. Her 
veil was down over her face. 

In a daze between pleasure at the new 
sights and sounds and a sense of calamity 
and fright which he could not understand 
but which none the less rested heavily on 
his young heart, the boy was lifted into 
the cab. 

' “What are you going to do?” said 
mamma. Johnny was afraid she was still 
“mad” at papa, her voice sounded so 


queer. 

“Oh, I think we better stop a day in 
Chicago, long enough for you to do some 
shopping; and then go back.” 

Mamma said nothing. 

“I found out you had gone to the 
depot,” said papa, “and I calculated you 
would take this train. I took the next one, 
the fast express, you waited for. I was 
behind you all the time, in a Pullman. I 
took a stateroom; that’s how Mike didn’t 
see me when he went through the train.” 

Mamma never answered. Papa didn’t 
seem angry, however; he helped mamma 
out and showed her their rooms in the 
hotel. They were very large with flowery 
velvet carpets and great windows draped 
in lace and velvet. The splendor was pro- 
digious. More magnificent, however, was 
a vast banqueting hall to which his father 
took him at once, and where he bestowed 
on him a lavish dinner, with ice cream 
and nuts and raisins at the same time. 
Mamma did not come down. Johnny ven- 
tured to ask if Michael had something to 
eat ; he had seen mamma’s tray at the door 
before they went down the great marble 
staircase. His father reassured him as to 
Michael’s case. Therefore, it was without 
any deep misgivings—on the whole, 
rather with relief—that Johnny realized 
that papa had come and cut their jour- 
ney short, since he seemed to have for- 
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gotten all about Serge; and Johnny 
obediently took his bath and let his father 
undress him. 

“Mamma has a headache, but she will 
come to kiss you good night,” Mr. Wins- 
low told him; and suspecting nothing, 
Johnny kept himself awake until his 
mother appeared. She sat down on the 
bed and he laid his head on her knee and 
sleepily kissed her hand, which was very 
cold. “You better come right to bed, 
mamma,” he advised, “won’t you sleep 
with me?” 

“No, Ivan, your father will sleep with 
you,” she said. 

Johnny reared up in bed like a colt. 
“Why, mamma, papa never slept with 
me! why—maybe—maybe I’d kick him! 
I do kick when I’m ’sleep.” 

“He is going to sleep with you to- 
night.” 

“But—mamma, I’d rather have you! 
I do want to have you. I kep’ thinking, 
Now I'll sleep with mamma! and I was so 
glad.” 

Mamma—was it possible mamma was 
crying! Not a word of all the words in 
his heart did he say, for at this moment 
Winslow walked into the room. He cast 
a single swift glance at his wife and child 
before he turned up the gas. He walked 
to the windows and to the doors. He ex- 
amined the windows as carefully as the 
fastenings of the doors, and he looked into 
the closet. Then he shot the bolt on the 
outside door. 

“Josiah,” said Johnny’s mother, “may 
I stay with Ivan, to-night? just only to- 
night?” 

“Come into the other room a few min- 
utes, Olga,” said his father, “I want a 
little talk with you.” 

But it was not a little talk. The mur- 
mur of their voices came through the 
heavy closed door so long that Johnny- 
Ivan’s weariness conquered his desire to 
be sure his mother would come back to 
him; and he slept. Morning was break- 
ing grayly through the city smoke when 
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his heavy eyelids lifted, and his mother, 
completely dressed, was sitting on his bed, 
while his father, also dressed, his hat in 
his hands, stood by her side. 

His mother was crying, crying so that 
her tears wet his cheeks and her beautiful 
white throat trembled; she caught him 
when he would have risen and held him 
so close that he felt a pain in his ribs. She 
said things in Russian, loving things 
which he understood, because she had said 
them before; and dreadful things which 
he only caught in snatches, about some 
one who was ice and iron and cruel— 
crueler than death. 

“Cut it short, Olga,” said his father, 
coldly. 

His mother dropped her arms. She 
drew a long breath; she looked into his 
eyes; it was the Princess Galitsuin, whose 
ancestors had been princes and brave sol- 
diers for centuries, who began to speak 
very slowly, using the language which 
her son was surest to understand. Her 
eyes glowed through their tears. 

“Ivan, my dear little son, I have to tell 
you something hard, and you must bear 
it bravely.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Johnny-Ivan; his 
heart was drumming in his ears. 

“Listen. Can you hear me when I 
whisper—so?” 

“Yes, mamma.” But he felt cold. 

“T have to save Serge, or else he would 
be hanged. I thought I could take you 
with me; but I—I can’t. Papa will take 
you home—lIvan, if you look that way” 
(for in spite of him his lips were quiver- 
ing), “I can’t bear it, I shall break down, 
I shall give up and then poor Serge will 
be hanged; and all my life, Ivan, I shall 
be a wicked, miserable woman—” 

He made his stiff lips smile, saying: “I 
won’t look any bad way, mamma.” 

“I must go, Ivan.” 

““But—but you'll come back, mamma?” 

“T’ll see you again, Ivan, be sure I'll 
see you again. I can’t tell when; but I 
will. I surely will. And you—ah, thank 
you, my brave little son!” 
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It was only that Johnny-Ivan had 
made his chin stay quiet and set his teeth. 

“Now, my darling, you must promise 
to be good, to remember what I have 
taught you, never to be cruel to those who 
are weaker or poorer or more unhappy 
than you; and to try to help all who suf- 
fer. Will you remember, my Ivan?” 

He nodded because he could not speak. 

“And you will remember me’’—she was 
not the Princess Galitsuin, she was John- 
ny-Ivan’s own mamma, now; and he was 
kissing her wildly and telling her he 
would, he would, forever and forever. 

“You will make the child sick,’’—the — 
voice dropped into the tumult of the two 
excited creatures’ passion of love and de- 
spair as an icicle drops into a whirlpool. 

Johnny-Ivan felt himself gently laid 
back on the pillows. “It won’t be long. 
Be brave! Ill come back,” mamma had 
whispered; and she was gone. Winslow 
followed, scowling as darkly as the stern- 
est Puritan of his mother’s stern race. 

But although Johnny-Ivan lay awake 
a weary long time until the sun was shin- 
ing brilliantly on his white pillow, mamma 
did not come again. 

At last he rose, himself, and went to 
the other room, calling to her and to his 
father, asking if he might get up. 
Neither of them answered; there came in 
their stead a comely and cheerful Irish- 
woman who said she was the assistant 
housekeeper and his mamma and papa 
were gone out a bit, but she would dress 
him; which she did. 

She described a great many delightful 
and unusual things about to happen to 
him, a cyclorama of the Chicago fire (a 
cyclorama was ever so much finer than a 
panorama), and a drive, and stores full of 
beautiful things; but when Johnny-Ivan 
asked, “Will mamma stay to see them, 
too?” she shook her head compassionately, 
“Well, you know your mamma will be go- 
ing to your poor sick aunt, didn’t you 
know?” said she. 

“TI know she’s going away, she told 
me,” cried Johnny, with a forlorn pride, 
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““but—she ain’t said good-by. Oh, you'll 
see! she’ll come back and say good-by.” 

He would not ask questions about the 
“sick aunt,” because Johnny was already 
become a miniature conspirator; mamma 
was fooling them, somehow, so he wouldn’t 
give anything away; but surely, surely, 
mamma would say good-by. 

Yet, when he lifted his wistful eyes at 
his father’s entrance, only a little later, 
and there was no one else in the doorway, 
the look in them cut Josiah like a knife. 

The man tried to speak lightly: 
“Mamma’s gone, son. Aunt Wanda— 
you know how sick Aunt Wanda’s been. 
She—she didn’t come back to say good- 
by—she’d have missed the train. Mich- 
ael’s gone with her to take care of her and 
Augustine, Mrs. Winter’s maid’s gone, 
too. She’s glad to go back to France. 
She’ll take good care of mamma. 

“And mamma sends her love and says, 
‘Be brave! and I’m going to write her 
how—” 

But he was shocked by an exceeding 
bitter cry. “I can’t! I can’t be brave any 
more!” And the little boy dashed out of 
the room. . 

“Leave him to me, sir,” said the house- 
keeper, with a woman’s instinctive scorn 
of man’s inadequacy in an emotional 
crisis. She followed too quickly for 
Johnny to shoot the door bolt. 

He broke from her and flung himself 
on the bed in a paroxysm of grief. 

“Oh, your poor mamma!’ said the wise 
woman, “how she’ll feel when your papa 
writes the way you’ve cried.” 

Johnny rolled over on one side. “I 
ain’t crying!” he sobbed, “I ain’t going 
to cry at all—I—I—just got a stomach 
ache. Please lemme ’lone!” 

“You sweet little brave lamb!” cried the 
woman, “ain’t there nobody you got to 
home to buy presents for?” 

“There’s Peggy,” said Johnny. “Oh, 
I want to see Peggy!” he felt the sobs 
choking him again; but it was not only 
mamma urging him to be brave and this 
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strange woman he couldn’t cry before, 
there was Peggy who missed her papa but 
never cried. He sat up in the bed and 
wiped his eyes and submitted to having 
the woman wash his face; and after a 
while papa came in and talked about pres- 
ents and said he could buy presents for 
everybody in Fairport, if he liked. 

“There’s a lady from Fairport here, 
you know,” papa said, “she’s here with 
her sister who lives here, and her sister’s 
going to send her carriage for us; and 
Miss Emma Hopkins—that’s the lady— 
is going to show us where we can get 
things.” 

Johnny-Ivan was a polite child and he 
tried to be good ; but Emma Hopkins long 
could see, too vividly for her comfort, the 
wistful little face which would suddenly 
cloud in the midst of its childish distrac- 
tion. 

Emma Hopkins was alone. It had not 
occurred to her cheerful Western mind to 
bring Mrs. Raimund with her, because 
she might be going shopping with Mr. 
Winslow. She showed them both over the 
big, crowded, gaily decked store, and she 
guided Johnny’s choice of gifts. Johnny 
was perfectly docile till Miss Hopkins 
took a pretty ribbon from the counter, 
saying: “And would this do for Peggy 
Rutherford? You would like to bring 
her something, wouldn’t you?” Johnny 
shook his head. “J picked out Peggy’s 
present,” says he, his little finger indicat- 
ing an exquisitely painted black lace fan 
on the opposite counter. “Peggy loves 
lace fans, and she told me she was sure 
going to have one when she was growed 
u 2? 

“But that fan is twenty-five dollars, 
dear—” 

“Thirty-five,” said the smiling sales- 
woman behind the fans, “it’s all hand 
painted and lovely work—” 

“We'll take it,” said Mr. Winslow. It 
was the first sentence he had uttered since 
they came into the store; and, for the 
first time, Johnny-Ivan smiled. 
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“Oh, thank you, papa,” he cried. Al- 
most unconsciously he shifted his clasp 
from Miss Hopkins’ hand to his father’s, 
which closed over his gently. 

Johnny-Ivan felt better after the pres- 
ents were bought. He had not been able 
even to eat bread and milk for his break- 
fast at the hotel, but he plied a nimble 
fork at the luncheon at Kinsley’s. Now 
and again the old horror of loneliness 
would clutch him, but he insisted to him- 
self in a child’s flight of hope that if 
mamma didn’t come back pretty soon, he 
and Peggy would go after her; and, 
meanwhile, there was Peggy waiting, and 
wouldn’t she be glad to get the fan! 

He whipped up his courage in this 
fashion, until his father and he were alone 
in the cars going home, when he had to re- 
member who had been with him before in 
the cars. It grew harder to keep from 
crying, harder every minute. 

All at once he spoke. “I’m glad 
mamma’s got Michael, to take care of 
her,” he cried. 

“She’s all right ; don’t you worry,” said 
Winslow. 

When Johnny was undressed at night 
he crawled into the little berth, so heavy 
hearted that even his presents, which he 
had taken to bed with him, for consola- 
tion, couldn’t help him. 

He was crying as his father came into 
the stateroom, but he simulated slumber 
so successfully that Winslow suspected 
nothing. 

Equally ignorant of his father’s feel- 
ings, Johnny did not know with what a 
sorrowful and tender face Josiah Wins- 
low stood, long regarding the little form 
only indicated by the heavy blankets. 
Nor did Johnny-Ivan, whose pretense of 

sleep had drifted into real dreams, know 

how long the man opposite looked wide 
eyed at the darkness while his thoughts 
were rummaging the years; and the son 
never heard the father mutter, at last: 
“Well, there’s Johnny. I'll save Johnny 
out of the wreck.” 

At Fairport the Winslow carriage was 
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waiting, driven by Tim, in Michael’s 
beautiful Russian hat and caftan, but 
with his own honest overalls below. Mr. 
Winslow’s mouth widened grimly, though 
he made no comment. 

“All right at the house?” said he. 

“Yes, sor. Splindid.” 

“Did they get Serge Vassy locked up 


all right?” 
“They did, sor. But the copper, God 
be good to him, he’s dead.” 


“I’m sorry.” 

“They was talkin’ how they’d be takin’ 
Serge Vassy out an’ hang ’im. “T'was a 
big crowd at the jail yesterday night, 
I’m hearin’—” 

“Oh! Weren’t you there to see for 
yourself ?”? 

Tim grinned feebly, and found some- 
thing wrong with the horses which were 
very smoothly trotting out of the town. 

“Well, sor, ’tis best not to be to sech 
onlawful gatherin’s. But annyway they 
was makin’ a power of outcry outside; 
some dhrunk and all howlin’. Most loike, 
ut scarit the cratur’—they’re poor tim- 
oreous craturs, thim nahilists, at bottom, 
I’m thinkin’; annyway, afore they cud 
git to him, he’d taken some stuff he’d wid 
him consaled, and *twas dead’s nails he 
was leanin’ forninst the door.” 

Mr. Winslow whistled. ‘‘Just’s well, 
maybe,” he said finally; “that lets me 
out. He'll need no help now. Tim, how is 
the new colt?” 

“Couldn’t be better, sor? The talk 
strayed into Tim’s province, the stable. 

But Johnny stared at his father. This 
cold strength affected the warm-hearted, 
impulsive child like an incubus of terror; 
how could he escape it? And mamma 
would feel so bad about Serge. Was 
mamma going to Russia to beg the czar 
to save Serge? or was it true she was 
going to Aunt Wanda who had been ill? 

Johnny’s childish wits sank bewildered 
in this maze. Only one solid hope re- 
mained amid a quaking bog of fear. 
There was Peggy; pretty soon he’d see 


Peggy! 
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“Any other news?” said Mr. Winslow. 

Jest the Rootherfords, sor. You was 
hearin’ ’fore you wint away *bout the 
woord come how the poor doctor was tuk 
bad??? 

“Yes, the telegram came in the morn- 
ing. Mrs. Winslow told me; they were 
hoping for better news before Mrs. 
Rutherford started. She’s gone, I sup- 

ae ; 

“They’ve all gone, sor,—Mrs. Ruther- 
ford and the nagur woman and the little 
girl,—an’ Mrs. Winter, she wint to St. 
Louis wid ’em. They wint Wednesday 
night, sor.”’ 

“That’s too bad!’ said Mr. Winslow, 
in real concern; “why, Johnny was fetch- 
ing presents home to them. I’m sorry, 
son.” 

But Johnny hardly heard him; he had 
sunk back in the carriage. He was not 
crying; he didn’t want to cry, not ex- 
actly; but his wistful eyes looked out on 
awide and lonesome world, where no 
comfort was. 


BOOK TWO—IVAN 
CHAPTER I 
STRANGERS YET 


The noon train from Chicago to the 
Pacific on the “Great Rock Island 
Route” was an accommodation train. 

Few long-distance travelers took the 
local; so few that the ticket-seller was 
moved to look a second time at the hand- 
some young man who requested a ticket 
for Fairport. 

“The four P. M. is an hour and a half 
quicker and has a diner on,”’ said he. 

“Thank you,” said the young man, 
“but it is a case of sickness; I can’t wait.” 

There was something so winning in the 
young man’s voice and his ready grati- 
tude for a slight courtesy, that the busy 
official time for a civil ‘““That’s too 
bad!” and a glance after a fine straight 
back as it disappeared swiftly in the 
crowd. 

“Say,” said the chief ticket-seller, “I'll 
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bet that was young Winslow; his father’s 
taken awfully bad and we were to stop 
him if he came here and tell him there’s 
a special waiting for him; they must have 
missed him somehow; Alan G. Raimund 
was down here, himself, about it. You 
wait, I’m going to catch him!” 

But the accommodation was slowly 
swinging out of the station, as the official 
reached the gate; while, on the platform 
stood the tall, slender, dark young man 
whom the agent sought. All the men 
about the gate were swayed by a ripple 
of gaiety. 

“ “Is that the Fairport train?’ he says,” 
—a railway attaché seemed to be telling 
the story. “‘You can’t get it; gate’s 
shut,’ says I; he never said nothing; just 
run and cleared the pickets like a race 
hoss, and hopped on the train, as easy!” 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the trail of 
admiration sputtering after him like 
sparks after a rocket, young John Wins- 
low, who had beaten the college record 
for pole vaulting at Harvard, was select- 
ing the cleanest of the spotted red plush 
settees. He brushed off the peanut shells 
from one, in a moment; and sitting down, 
instantly became absorbed in thought. 
The seat in front was occupied by a 
short, wiry, round-headed and deeply- 
freckled young man. He leaned his head 
on his hand, shading his face. 

But he roused himself to greet a cheer- 
ful brakeman, who wrung the young 
man’s hand. “I ain’t seen you since the 
Federation election,” cried he. ‘Well, 
didn’t us boys make good? Ain’t you in, 
all O K?” 

“Sure,” responded the other; “I don’t 
mean to forget who did the trick, either, 
you bet.” 

“Where you going?” 

“Fairport.” 

“Anything wrong there?” 

“I’m going to see my mother; she’s 
had another stroke.” 

“Pshaw!”? exclaimed the brakeman 
softly, “I didn’t know. Say, is it pretty 
bad, Billy?” 
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“Couldn’t well be worse. And _ this 
train is slower’n the wrath of God.” 

“That’s so,’ agreed the brakeman, 
“but itll git in before No. 4. Well, Pll 
see nobody bothers you.” 

Johnny Winslow looked at the man in 
front, whose dismal errand was so like his 
own. The brakeman had called him 
Billy. Billy must be a Fairport boy, or 
at least might have been one, since his 
mother lived in the town; and anything 
connected with the little city was of in- 
terest to Johnny now. Billy looked pros- 
perous; his light gray suit was new; his 
linen was very clean; it was also gay, be- 
ing striped with red and blue; and his 
silk cravat was of a rich, shot scarlet. 

“Too fine for a workingman, yet he’s 
got the little ways of one,” thought 
Johnny. ‘Hands too white for machin- 
ist; might be a molder or steel man.” 

Probably Billy would have wondered 
at Johnny’s confident opinions about me- 
chanics. The truth is, during his last va- 
cation, Johnny had tried a job in a foun- 
dry. Here he had perspired happily all 
summer, having a river for his bath-tub 
at night. 

Thus, Johnny knew a little of labor 
and felt the responsibility of knowing a 
great deal, because his knowledge was so 
new that it loomed up in the forefront of 
his imagination. 

Only for a second, however, did his 
thoughts touch his companion; there was 
too much of grim importance at hand for 
consideration. As he sat, his dark eyes 
were fixed mechanically on the drifting 
landscape; but they saw neither houses 
nor smiling harvest fields. He saw a lit- 
tle, lonely boy playing about a great 
lonely house, and always, all day long, 
watching, watching. Dreary years of a 
child’s unguessed sorrowing and remem- 
brance,—how bleak they drifted before 
him! Years in which Johnny learned to 
hide his deepest affections and his keen- 
est hopes; years in which he learned to 
meet his father with a cheerful counte- 
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nance, of an evening; to ride his pony at 
the sober paternal pace, and to sit, a lit- 
tle, unconsciously pathetic figure, beside 
Josiah’s broad frame in the buggy, when 
the latter drove on Sunday afternoons. 
Josiah never guessed that his son was 
studying him, judging him,—this little 
docile son. 

After his aunt, Mrs. Burney, was 
obliged to go back to her husband and 
children, there came a far-away cousin. 
She was a prim but kindly New Eng- 
land gentlewoman, and Johnny learned 
to love her in a tepid fashion. 

Then came, in scattered scenes, the 
visit to Switzerland. The young man 
drew his breath sharply in the child’s re- 
membered ecstasy of meeting. How love- 
ly his mother was! how exquisite! What 
a beautiful life she led among the exiles 
whom she helped and comforted! Her 
fortune, that Aunt Wanda had left her, 
was it wasted because it went to a most 
beautiful, if hopeless, dream of liberty 
and human brotherhood? Johnny re- 
called, almost with sympathy, a single 
speech of Winslow’s, overheard by the 
child. ‘Good heavens, Olga! let me take 
care of your money; it’s better to have 
me take it and double it, while you can 
fool away the income on these maniacs, 
than it is for you to be dumping it all into 
their insatiable claws! Quite apart from 
the object, it’s sickening to see money 
wasted so!” 

Even as a youth of fourteen he had 
begun to see the futility of his mother’s 
patriotic dreams. During the years be- 
tween his first visit and that time, every 
year Johnny-Ivan had spent two months 
with his mother. Most of the time his 
father was an inmate of the household; 
an unexacting and silent spectator. His 
mother was always thePrincess Olga now, 
and while the visit lasted Johnny was with 
her all the time. He made acquaintance 
with bearded, feverish-eyed dreamers who 
had less harm than noise in them, and 
several mild and well-behaved plotters, to 
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whom murder was merely a distasteful ac- 
cessory. They found him the same gen- 
tle, polite and interested child, and how 
kind they all were to him! 

Swiftly came other scenes to the sad 
young eyes—his mother’s agony when 
they must part, her happiness when they 
met, only two months out of the year; 
but Johnny-Ivan lived in those two 
months all the months between. 

The year Johnny-Ivan was fourteen, 
his mother seemed changed; she no longer 
lived in the beautiful villa which had been 
hers, but in quite a small house with only 
Michael and a maid; but the same faces 
were over the samovar every afternoon. 
Michael and his father had frequent con- 
versations apart. It seemed to the boy 
that gradually Michael had been grow- 
ing more friendly to his father. That 
last year his mother was sadder, gentler. 
He wished that his father (who spent 
barely a week with them) had’ stayed 
longer. When they came to part, it was 
harder; she wept; she, who had always 
kept a smile for the last. 

The letters were fewer and they did 
not regain the note of hope as always 
before, for her temperament had as much 
gift for joy as for pain. She wrote to 
the boy of fourteen as if he were a man: 
“Happiness is for the child—whatever 
his years, for some are always children; 
to the end I think your father, who has 
many, many noble qualities, will yet be 
a determined and blinded boy. But for 
men and women who have lived, peace is 
the fulfilling of the law. You will not 
understand me, my poor angel; I forget 
your years. But keep this poor, vague 
letter, it is the last cry of my soul. I 
have failed, but you will succeed. Begin 
where I surrendered ; do not seek the hap- 
piness of the senses or of the heart. But 
from the beginning take the vows of a 
priest of humanity. My life has been 
full of good intentions and blunders. 
But thou wilt be different. I no longer 
ask thee to help in Russia. But help 
those who need in America, my dear son. 
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Lead the working people, my darling. 

They need a leader. Give your life to 

them. 
* * * * * 

“There is one thing I wish to say 
to you. Bea good son. I have not been 
all a wife should be to your father. Pay 
my debts, my darling; give the consider- 
ation, the patience, the forbearance, 
which I did not give. There has been 
some talk in America, in Fairport, of 
your father’s obtaining a divorce. His 
longer absence this year, his staying in 
the hotel—these things would indicate 
that he wishes to break even the shadow 
of a tie that has held us these many years. 
And I feel that should he break it he will 
wish to marry again. I even surmise who 
is the lady. When she becomes his wife 
—and my health is not strong, he may 
not need the courts to help free him— 
then see to it she is not thy mother. Be 
good to her, but do not love her. I will 
send this now, that it may catch the 
steamer; and to-morrow, again, I will 
write.” 

But there was never another letter. It 
must have been the day after the writing 
of this one that Michael’s cable was re- 
ceived. The princess was ill, dying; 
would not the barin send Ivan-Josiah- 
vitch? 

It was a ghastly journey, and it was 
not in time. Only Michael met them in 
Geneva. 

The train groaned and panted over 
open trestle work. Johnny-Ivan was 
wondering how he lived through the year 
after his mother’s death. He put his 
hand unconsciously against his breast. 
That last letter was there; he had worn 
it all these years. For a long time he 
read it almost daily. One day he read 
it with a convulsed face and streaming 
eyes, for on that day his father had told 
him that he was to marry Miss Emma 
Hopkins. Not a word did Johnny say; 
he simply turned pale and walked away. 
He was in a frenzy of resentment and 
grief. He despised himself because of 
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his former weak liking for the cheerful, 
ingenious, sympathetic “Aunt Emma.” 
The half-obliterated memory of his moth- 
er’s words to Aunty Winter at the Art 
Museum was burnished into scorching 
brightness by his knowledge, as brass is 
burnished by an acid. With the hot un- 
reason of youth he accused Emma Hop- 
kins of being a heartless and calculating 
schemer. All along she had meant to 
marry his father and live at Overlook ; 
she might, he could not help it, but she 
should never rule over him. His head 
was throbbing full of plans to escape, to 
run away, to reach his mother’s friends; 
plans which he was quite reckless enough 
to have tried to put into some sort of ac- 
tion, had he not found a wise counselor 
in Mrs. Winter. She was become a great 
comfort to him since his mother’s death. 
He knew that she loved his mother. 

“Your mother had a beautiful nature,” 
she said. “I shall miss her as long as I 
live.” 

So it was to Mrs. Winter, Johnny, 
grown a tall lad of fifteen, brought his 
news. 

“T want to go to school,” said Johnny. 
“JT want you to ask father, will you?” 

Mrs. Winter eyed him a moment, 
thoughtfully. 

“JT shan’t ever like Miss Hopkins,” said 
Johnny; “if I stay Dll get so unhappy 
Ill run away. I mean it, Aunty Win- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Winter considered before she 
spoke: “J°ll make a bargain with you, 
Jo’nivan. Be kind and respectful to your 
father, and polite to Miss Hopkins. She 
is a clever woman. She won’t ask any- 
thing more of you—now. And keep 
your bad feelings to yourself. That’s 
your part. On my part, I will advise 
your father to Jet you go to school.” 

The young man at the window was 
sighing. He felt a queer distant pity 
for the lonely lad fighting his way 
through the hazing and fagging at a 
Military School. Then he smiled faintly. 
The mild, slim young Westerner had or- 
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ganized the new scholars. By means of a 
secret society, at first covertly, finally 
openly, he had defied the hazers. There 
had been a bloody battle wherein clothes 
were torn and heads were broken and the 
new society held its own until the bugle 
for drill stopped the fray. Johnny went 
into his conspiracies, remembering Mi- 
chael’s stories of murder and plotting or 
the more recent snatches and wafts of 
relentless modern carnage which came 
from his mother’s friends. His head was 
bubbling with an ignorant, half-pathetic 
ferocity against the bullies who repre- 


.sented the eternal oppressors to his child- 


ish vision. And, at the same time, he was 
feeling the responsibility and the intoxi- 
cation of leadership. A little boy sneaked 
up to Johnny after supper and whispered: 

“Oh, Winslow, they’re going to visit 
you to-night, and bedslat you. You 
can’t fight ’em!’? he almost sobbed. ‘Oh, 
Winslow, don’t you try! They’ll hurt 
you awful!” 

“I guess I can do some hurting first,” 
returned Johnny with an air of haughty 
calm; “I’m all ready for ’em.” 

He was. The faithful Michael had 
smuggled giant fire crackers in an inno- 
cent-looking package of socks, sent from 
the shop, and easily passing the censor- 
ship. Johnny repelled boarders with 
lighted crackers. He was very successful 
in the repulse, but, as he had to light 
all his hand grenades at once, some burst 
prematurely, fell into the waste-basket, 
setting the curtains and the room afire. 

Naturally, Johnny’s career at that 
school was short. His father was sum- 
moned, came, said very little to Johnny, 
took long walks with the Head; finally, 
he announced to Johnny that he could 
come home with him. 

“I'd rather stay,” murmured Johnny. 

“You can’t,” said his father. ‘Don’t 
you know you could be arrested for set- 
ting the house afire? Besides, Kane, isn’t 
that the head boy’s name?—he might ar- 
rest you for that big burn he has, where 
the cracker burned right through his 
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shirt. It is almost assault with intent to 
commit murder.” 

“He came at me with a baseball bat; 
there were six of them—” 

“Yes, I know. It was a dirty business. 
But you shouldn’t try any anarchist 
tricks with dynamite. That’s un-Amer- 
ican—” 

“I tried to get a knucks or a pistol, sir, 
but I couldn’t buy one in town; and they 
were coming; and if they’d finished me, 
they’d gone on and chased every one of 
the society—” 

“I see,” groaned Winslow, “other 
folk’s messes as usual! Well, never mind; 
the upshot is, Johnny, I’ve agreed to 
take you out of school. You’re not ex- 
pelled; there’s no record against you. 
Kane graduates this year, anyhow; he’ll 
be allowed to graduate but he’ll lose his 
bars. The other fellows will lose their 
rank, too, and the sixth and fifth forms 
have agreed, if things are dropped and 
your society is disbanded, they will see 
hazing and fagging are stopped. On the 
whole it is a pretty fair deal.” 

“Then Tve stopped the hazing?” 
cried Johnny; “they said there wasn’t a 
boy or a teacher could do it!” 

“Yes, young crowing cock, you’ve 
stopped it; but I advise you to let reform 
alone in your next school.” 

“Papa, I’d like to stay at Aunty’s all 
summer.” 

To-day, with its background of wav- 
ing corn, Johnny-Ivan could see his fa- 
ther’s face; why hadn’t he understood 
then that he was hurting him? Why 
couldn’t he have been touched then by 
his smothered sigh? 

The young man at the window was in 
a mood to regret. All his past was col- 
ored with his doubt of self. Even his 
conduct to his stepmother did not seem 
to him so unassailable as usual. He had 
been scrupulously courteous to her. He 
could not reproach himself rebuffing ad- 
vances; his attitude had been one to 
prevent any advances being made. His 
ingenuity spent itself during term 
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time, at school, in building waterproof 
excuses for absence from: home through 
vacation. Now he wondered with a 
pricking pain, whether his father had not 
missed him. But then, he was accus- 
tomed to consider his father as wrapped 
up in his colossal business to the exclu- 
sion of everything, save possibly his 
wife. He supposed he was sorry when 
the baby girl born to him died with- 
in the year. Johnny had only seen the 
little thing during a single vacation, but 
a strange feeling tugged at his heart 
when it first held out its tiny arms to him. 

He called Baby Nelly “Miss Wins- 
low,” and whistled school songs at it, 
nor ever by any chance laid a finger on 
its soft little cheek before witnesses. Yet, 
when the telegram came that the baby 
was dead, he took the first train home; 
and he cried softly behind his curtains, in 
the night, because he should never feel 
those clinging little arms again. 

The morning of his departure back to 
school, he rode out to the cemetery, to 
the baby’s grave. He looked down on the 
flower-heaped mound for a few seconds, 
then laid a cluster of wild white violets 
and milk-white iron weed amid the hot- 
house lilies and smilax. He had gathered 
them on the knoll by the summer-house. 
They were the flowers his mother used 
to love. “My mother sends them to you, 
little sister,” he said. And that evening, as 
he was saying good-by, he felt a move- 
ment of pity toward Mrs. Winslow. She 
kissed him—for the first time in years— 
saying: “Johnny, I shall never forget 
how good it was of you to come. You 
were always good to her.” 

He could have been good friends with 
his stepmother, if he only were free to 
be. But he wasn’t free; and he shut the 
door of his heart, which had been ajar 
for a second, with a resolute bang. Yet 
she was assuredly a devoted wife to his 
father. With that, his thoughts shifted 
again. He wished he hadn’t been—well, 
s0 argumentative with his father. “I’m 
afraid I came awfully near being bump- 
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tious,” he said with a kind of discouraged 
disgust. “Ill ‘never learn to hold my 
opinions and my tongue at the same time, 
I guess.” 

He went back to those long Sundays 
at Manchester last year and, blended with 
the church-bells and the moan of the surf, 
were his father’s testy criticisms of “so- 
cialist gas-bags,” and flings at Tolstoi’s 
“inflammatory non-resistance.” 

The rugged captain of industry was 
in stern straits of his own. He had begun 
to suspect that the hand of death was 
upon him and the days of his mastership 
were numbered. His first sensation was 
a kind of dull anger. He found himself 
struggling with a besetment of irritabil- 
ity which, oftener than not, would blaze 
out at his son: “Johnny, does Harvard 
turn out many such hot-headed and well- 
meaning idiots as you?” he would growl. 
“I tell you all your schemes come to, is 
devices to compel the thrifty and saving 
and industrious to pack the lazy scala- 
wags on their shoulders! We may be 
obliged to take care of the weak and the 
damn fools; but we aren’t obliged to take 
care of them their way!’ 

Thus would Josiah wave—or rather 
kick—Johnny’s arguments aside. John- 
ny, pale with resentment, had held his 
tongue by sheer will and been glad to see 
Mrs. Winslow’s substantial figure in the 
doorway. She often interrupted hot dis- 
putes; she often held both sides away 
from dangerous subjects. Perhaps he 
owed her gratitude as well as respect, 
Johnny admitted to himself, now. He 
could pity her to-day; and it was with a 
weary sigh that he turned away from the 
window, as if he could push his memories 
from him with the action. 


CHAPTER II 


FATHER AND SON 


The brakeman was back again. 
“Say, are you Mr. John G. C. Wins- 
low?” said the brakeman, putting a slip 
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of paper into Johnny’s hand. “Special 
waiting at Joliet.” 

The despatch was signed “Alan G. 
Raimund,” and it simply announced that 
a special would be in readiness; but it 
struck cold on Johnny’s heart, for he 
argued, instantly, that had there been 
any change for the better in his father’s 
condition there would not be this ominous 
speeding of his journey. He was settling 
back into his seat and his dreary reverie, 
when his eye lighted on the man in front. 
With sudden thought of his kindred er- 
rand, Johnny touched his shoulder. 

“Aren’t you going to Fairport to a 
sick mother?” said Johnny. 

“Yes,” 

“I have a special waiting for me at 
Joliet ; will you come with me?” 

So it happened that, at Joliet, the 
freckled young man took a seat opposite 
Johnny, in the car which was in waiting. 

“Ain’t you young Winslow?” said he; 
and on Johnny’s assent: “I expect you’re 
going on to see your father?” Johnny 
nodded. 

“I was awful sorry to hear he was so 
sick. But you can’t tell; often things 
will take a turn, even when the doctors 
have given a man up. You look some 
like you looked when you were a boy,” 
continued his new acquaintance. “I sup- 
pose you don’t remember the last time 
we talked together—up back of your 
house? I came for milk and you gave me 
a five-dollar gold piece. My name is Wil- 
liam Bates.” 

“J _ do remember,”—Johnny felt a 
flicker of interest ; “did you run away?” 

“Sure. My mother and I. Went to 
Chicago, where I’ve got on fairly well; 
and I am glad of this chance to pay you 
back that V—” 

“I daresay you have paid it more than 
once already, by giving it to some one 
that needed it.” 

“That doesn’t count.” 
Johnny the money. 

“No,” said Johnny, “I gave it, I 
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didn’t lend it. Don’t owe me money, owe 
me a kindness.” 

The young man replaced the bank- 
note rather reluctantly. ‘I’ve always 
felt that way,” he explained, “but I’d 
sorter like to do something more di- 
rect. I did smooth the boys over when 
the molders were getting giddy and want- 
ing to go on a strike at the Old Colony 
Plow Works. I guess your father’s told 
you of that. It was a year ago, last 
spring.” 

Johnny confessed that he hadn’t heard ; 
he felt a twinge at the remembrance of 
his scanty curiosity in his father’s con- 
cerns. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I 
thought he would have spoken; maybe 
he didn’t think so much of it as he 
seemed; but it really did save him a 
strike—” 

“I know he was grateful; but—TI’ve 
been at college; I haven’t seen much of 
my people for years, only occasional Sun- 
day trips to the shore.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the young man, who 
had been wearing a crestfallen and faint- 
ly resentful air. ‘“‘Well, your father is all 
right. I wish there was more like him; 
though some folks would say I might be 
out of a job if there was.” 

“What is your job?” asked - Johnny, 
politely. 

“Corresponding Representative and 
business agent of Chicago Local 25 of 
the Molders’ Union. I was a molder— 
but I found out pretty soon that I could 
work with my head as well as my fists; so 
I’m what you folks call one of those 
damned walking delegates.” 

Johnny did not show the expected 
shock. “Tell me,” said he, “is this union 
movement going to go on increasing, or 
will the men fall out?” 

“It’s going,” said Billy, “to grow like 
a prairie fire. And there’s something else 
will grow—the men that run ’em. There’s 
jest as much politics and jest as much 
need of smartness in unions as anywhere.” 
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“Just as much,” agreed Johnny, “and 
more need for honesty. It seems to me 
about the meanest man going is a labor 
leader who sells out his union.” 

The walking delegate looked at him 
keenly as if suspicious of masked sarcasm, 
but he nodded. “Oh, I’m straight all 
right. Still, speaking on the square, jest 
you’n me, for I can see you’re white, 7 
can tell you there’s been many a strike 
sold out that’s been a lot better for the 
strikers than if the business agents had 
run straight. There’s a general impres- 
sion we fellers cook up most of the trou- 
ble; well, we don’t. More times than 
you’d guess, we’re as moderate as we can 
be and hold our jobs.” 

“Who does make the trouble, then?” 

“The radicals and the kids. The radi- 
cals always want the earth and the kids 
are always ready for a row just for the 
fun of it! They’ve no wives or homes or 
responsibilities and a strike’s just a bully 
vacation.” 

‘What do you mean by kids?” 

“Oh, young larks between eighteen and 
twenty. If ’twasn’t for them we could 
hold the others down.” 

“You’re not so very much older than 
twenty yourself, are- you?” 

“Well, I’m not superannuated, but I’ve 
always had responsibilities; and I’ve 
thought the whole business out. Another 
thing, I made up my mind not to be a 
fool. I don’t drink. I let the women alone. 
I never bet a nickel. And I mean to get 
on. I mean to have a nice house with a 
piazza, and a bathroom with a white china 
bath-tub, and a horse and buggy and 
keep a hired girl for—” He stopped 
short with a sudden quiver of his face— 
“Say, how does a feller forgit for a min- 
nit? I don’t care much whether I have a 
house or anything now she can’t get the 
good of it!” 

Johnny nodded a quick comprehension 
and offered a cigar in a mute sympathy, 
which the other acknowledged with a nod. 
The conversation flagged after this; but 
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a kind of comradeship had grown up be- 
tween them. They talked at intervals. 
Billy told of his boyish struggles and his 


privations ; his mother’s joyous pride over | 


his least little advancement, her happinese 
to go back to Fairport. 

Within the last hour of the journey 
both men became restless. As the familiar 
landmarks swung into sight Johnny sud- 
denly found himself trembling; he looked 
over at Bates; the paper before the dele- 
gate’s eyes was rustling. 

“It’s hell, ain’t it?’ said Billy. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

“We're on the bridge,” said Billy; 
“‘you’ve done me another awful good turn 
and I ain’t likely to forgit it.” 

“We're nearly there,” said Johnny. In 
an agitation beyond his disguising he 
flung himself out of his seat. He strode 
to the platform. He looked on the mighty 
river, silver-gray and almost waveless in 
the calm of summer noon. He could not 
see Overlook. It was hidden amid the foli- 
age shrouding the far-away hills. All the 
lonely grief of his childhood, all the con- 
flict and disillusion of his youth surged 
over his head as the waves surge over a 
defeated and sinking swimmer. The sun- 
dappled fields and waving woodlands were 
verily the tomb of all his boyish hopes 
and loves. Then Johnny smiled faintly ; 
no, not all, little Peggy remained! He 
had seen her a few times since that dismal 
day when he ran away with his mother on 
their futile flight into the world. She was 
grown into a handsome girl with a train 
of admirers. Only a few months ago he 
had heard of her mother’s death. Why 
should he be reminded of Peggy now, 
and with such a curious glow of comfort? 

His first sweeping glance about, from 
the station platform, showed him his fa- 
ther’s carriage. His eye brought back a 
blurred vision of a high, light wagon and 
@ smart coachman in whipcord. He 
wished that Michael had come to meet 
him; but at that instant he heard his 
name. Looking down, there was a slim 
girl in black, with shining auburn hair. 
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“Peggy” he cried. 

“TI came,” she said; “Michael sprained 
his knee, and Aunt Emma couldn’t bear 
some one shouldn’t come.” 

Johnny’s throat failed him, but his 
eyes interrogated her. 

“There is a little change for the bet- 
ter. The doctors hope he will live through 
the night.” 

“Thank you.” Johnny said no more, 
but his eyes went after his companion, 
who was searching the street for a cab, of 
which there seemed no sign at that un- 
usual hour. “He has come on a like er- 
rand,” Johnny explained in an under- 
tone. “I wonder, could I take him with 

Peggy glanced at the young man’s sil- 
ver-gray hat, which rested on the back of 
his head, and her features stiffened; but 
the eyes which turned upon Johnny were 
kind as well as beautiful. 

“7 will drive him wherever he wishes to 
go,” said she. “I can go more quickly; 
and you don’t want to lose a minute—” 

“You drive?” 

“Yes, I came in the runabout.” 

“Then perhaps you will drive me; and 
let this man take Mr. Bates,” said 
Johnny. 

“I don’t in the least mind,” she said. 

“But I do,” said he, approaching 
Bates. 

“There’s another favor,” cried Bates 
in answer to his offer; ‘depend on it, Mr. 
Winslow, I ain’t going to forget.” 

“T hope she’ll be better than you fear,” 
said Johnny. Their eyes met, and with a 
run Johnny sprang into the runabout, 
calling his message to the coachman as 
Peggy drove him away. The big mare’s 
great flanks went out like the bolt from 
the bow. 

They were going like the wind. A po- 
liceman lifted his arm but recognized the 
driver, glanced at Johnny and let it fall. 

“Don’t be afraid, I shan’t run over any 
children,” said Peggy, “I’m keeping a 
sharp lookout.” 

“You are a splendid whip; still, on ac- 
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count of the children, we might ease up a 
little here.” 

Peggy made no answer except to 
slacken their pace. 

To steady his mind, Johnny forced 
himself to look at the streets. They were 
changed and grown metropolitan since 
- that other dreary day of arrival, when his 
father had borne the little fugitive back 
from Chicago, although the line of shops 
and houses still seemed quaintly low. 

The Patch was covered with little 
houses so fresh with paint that they 
seemed of yesterday. He remembered how 
the lonely child used to dread the scenes 
of spoliation and dispossession which he 
imagined. For years he had brooded over 
possible tragedies. Now, recalling the 
squalor of the past and contrasting it 
with the present scene, he excused his 
father. Perhaps his father had always 
meant well; surely he ought to have be- 
lieved thus much in his defense,—he, his 
only son. : 

The horse’s head had turned. Johnn 
came out of a fantastic and somber rev- 
erie to feel the thicker beating of his 
heart and the chill of the Overlook trees. 

He glanced at Peggy. “You always 
were brave, Johnny,” said she; her own 
lips were held tightly. 

“All right, Peggy,” said he. 

As they reached the house the atmos- 
phere changed, and the strange maid who 
opened the door stepped with elaborate 
softness and gloom; behind her hobbled 
painfully a homespun figure that Johnny 
knew, and the rugged face, with tears 
streaming down its cheeks, he had loved 
all his life. Michael caught him in his 
arms with a sob. 

“He would come, I told him not to,” 
explained the maid; “but he promised 
he’d be quiet—I hope you will, Michael.” 

All the while she was steering both of 
them into the room which had been Jo- 
siah Winslow’s den. “Mrs. Winslow will 
be down directly,’ she concluded. 

Johnny looked about the room. He re- 
called his father’s pleasure in it; now he 
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would never see it again. But Johnny did 
not weep. When a dress rustled he turned 
composed and melancholy eyes to the 
doorway. He had been troubled by vague 
visions of Mrs. Winslow in some strange 
new attitude of distempered excitement. 
He had been afraid that he should have to 
kiss her, at least to shake her hand; it was 
inhuman how much he had been afraid of 
this. And really she did not expect him 
to touch her. She said: “Can you come 
upstairs now?” Nothing else. 

A young woman in a white cap and 
apron and a blue and white striped cot- 
ton gown opened the door for them, while 
she herself passed into the hall. 

‘“‘Here’s Johnny, dear,” said 
Winslow. 

“Hullo, Johnny, you made good time!” 
It was his father’s old face and it was his 
father’s old voice that hailed him. 

He got his own voice and he said some- 
thing—about the special; he was glad to 
find it. 

“Qught to have told you before—she 
wanted me to; but the blamed thing has 
been going on so long I got off my guard 
and then it came all of a sudden. Johnny, 
I’ve a lot to say to you; but I'll wait— 
have you had something to eat? I feel 
pretty bad, Emmy.” 

When Mrs. Winslow hastily put a 
glass to his lips she motioned to Johnny 
and he lifted his father’s head. 

“You've a nice touch, Johnny,” mur- 
mured the sick man. “You must take care 
of her; and—she’ll explain. I’ve a lot to 
say to you when you’re rested.” 

“Never mind, father dear,” Johnny 
stumbled over the lump that was choking 
him. 

His father lay back on the pillows, 
smiling strangely. ‘“There’s little Peg- 
gy,” said Winslow; “dear little Peggy.” 
His eyes opened brightly; he took 
Johnny’s hand and laid it on his wife’s. 
“Help each other, you two,” he whispered, 
“she’s been an awful good wife to me, 
Johnny. You won’t quarrel with her?” 


“Never, father, never!” 


Mrs. 
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“That’s good. TPve a great deal to say 
to you, son; but I want to get a little 
sleep first. He’s going to come out all 
right, Emmy; our boy’ll understand.” 

He closed his eyes in content, and the 
two who loved him best and yet were so 
far apart, sat hand in hand until he was 
quite asleep. 

Before the sun set Josiah Winslow was 
safe from all human perplexities. A little 
space before he died he looked in Johnny’s 
white and careworn features with a grave, 
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yet not unhappy look, saying: “It was 
because I loved you, son; if I get well, it 
won’t need—” 

The sentence drifted into silence. After 
a while he lay very quiet, the sunset on 
his face; but of a sudden he lifted his 
hand and his face was irradiated with a 
smile, as he cried in a clear, pleasant voice, 
“Here, here, little Johnny! let papa help 
you climb!” 

Still smiling, he laid his head on his 
wife’s arm. 


(To be continued) 


AT THE END 
By Charlotte Becker 


INCE we must make for love a grave, 
May none be there to see 

Save Life, who of illusion gave 
Him light and melody. 


And on his covering let us lay 
A withered rose of joy; 

The little jest of yesterday 
We fashioned for his toy. 


The broken dream we could not mend: 
The hope we might not keep; 

The song that ceased before its end; 
The doubt that would not sleep. 


And last, the garland of the days 
We played his comedy! 

Then go we forth our separate ways, 
And leave him—=silently.! 
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LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 


NOVEMBER NINETEEN : EIGHTEEN HUNDRED SIXTY-THREE 


OUR score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged ina 
great civil war testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us; that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this Nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. 


THE DARK STREET 


By Allan P. Ames 


SUALLY their walk home was 

U marked by breathless volubility 

on Kitty’s part and adoring at- 

tention on Joe’s; but this evening the 

young man began to realize not only that 

he was carrying the main share of the 

conversation, but that many of his fond 
phrases fell on heedless ears. 

‘“What’s the matter, Kit?” he inquired, 
when his curiosity could rest no longer. 
‘‘Why are you so quiet?” 

“Oh,—nothing,” she replied evasively, 
casting, nevertheless, an uneasy glance 
over her shoulder. 

Joe’s watchful eye caught the look and 
his arm went protectingly around her. 
“Tell me what it is, honey? Do you see 
anything back there?” 

“No, Joe; but I hear something. 
Haven’t you noticed? Stop a minute and 
listen.” 

“Not a sound,” said he, as they re- 
sumed their way. ‘You won’t find many 
stirring so late in this part of the town.” 

“It’s footsteps,’ whispered Kitty. 
“T’ve heard them for the last two blocks. 
Joe, I’m sure some one’s following us.” 

“You aren’t afraid, with me, are you?” 
said young Bruce in an injured tone. 

“No, of course not,” she answered, 
with a reassuring look; “but I don’t like 
to have people sneaking behind us in the 
dark. They have no right to. It’s funny 
you haven’t heard them. Now stop talk- 
ing and walk on . our tip-toes.” 

This worked successfully. From the 
gloom behind came the regular tapping 


of heels on the flagged walk. Joe Bruce — 


listened until convinced, then, waiting un- 
til they had passed beyond the twilight 
zone about an electric arc lamp, suddenly 
wheeled and looked back. He was just 


in time to see a small, shadowy form 
dodge behind a tree-box. 

“Ha! You coward, I'll fix you!” he 
muttered ; and, regardless of his compan- 
ion’s frightened remonstrance, darted 
toward the place where the figure had dis- 
appeared. 

Not daring to remain alone, Kitty ran 
after him, and reached the tree-box just 
as he emerged from behind dragging by 
the collar a small, squealing boy. 

“Please, mister, I ain’t done nuthin’,” 
begged the captive. “Lemme go, won’t 
yer; I ain’t done nuthin’.” 

““What do you mean by dogging our 
footsteps, then, and frightening this 
lady?” demanded Bruce, checking a 
smile. 

“I ain’t had no dog,” protested the 
youngster, vainly squirming to get free; 
“and I didn’t mean to scare the lady, 
neither. Hones’ly I didn’t. Lemme go!” 

“Oh, Joe,” said Kitty, compassion- 
ately flying to the rescue; “it’s only a 
baby. Don’t hurt him. Here, let me have 
him.” 

She came closer and took the boy’s 
hand. “Of course you didn’t mean to 
bother us. And I’m sorry this big bully 
of mine has bothered you. But never 
mind; it’s all right now. Don’t cry. 
Please don’t; Joe won’t hurt you. Tell 
me,” she asked, sinking on one knee and 
putting an arm around the child’s quiver- 
ing shoulders, “tell me how a little chap 
like you happens to be out on the street 
so late.” 

Embarrassment now succeeded fear, 
but his struggles ceased and two small 
fists hastily scrubbed the tears from his 
round cheeks. Although too young to 
have gained the pert self-assurance which 
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is their heritage, he was plainly a boy of 
the streets. The night being warm, his 
costume consisted simply of a red cotton 
“sweater” and baggy trousers that 
reached to his ankles and were prevented 
from descending further by a single, taut 
suspender. Below these tattered gar- 
ments appeared a pair of bare feet, above 
a plump, childish face with a shock of 
taffy-colored hair. 

Against the young girl’s mothering 
boyhood protested, but babyhood was still 
the stronger, and gradually he yielded. 

“You needn’t be afraid of my Joe,” 
she said, soothingly; “he wouldn’t hurt 
a fly, even if he is so big. Now won’t you 
tell me what your name is, and why you 
aren’t home in bed?” 

“Me name’s Benny,” answered the 
boy, half-sulkily. “Some of the fellers 
call me Chub; and I stay out late because 
I has to sell me papers.” 

“Benny,” said Bruce, who had re- 
leased his hold on the boy’s collar and 
stood back watching the mothering 
process with admiring approval, “accept 
my apology for handling you so rough. 
You see, in the dark I mistook you for a 
man.” 

“And now maybe you'll tell us why 
you’ve been following us for the past few 
nights,” put in Kitty. “I’ve heard steps 
behind us several times before,” she said, 
speaking to Bruce, “but haven’t men- 
tioned them for fear you’d make fun of 
me.” 

For a moment the boy hesitated, then 
with a burst of confidence explained: 
“Tt’s so dark and lonesomelike along 
here; an’ sometimes the lights goes out 
an’ it’s pretty scary for a kid like me. 
I don’t mind it down town; but up here 
they ain’t no saloons nor hotels nor drug 
stores open, nor anybody on the street as 
late as this. Gee, but it’s lonesome! 
Sometimes I stay around the hotels an’ 
the railroad station all night, so’s F won’t 
have to go down this street. The other 
night I found out that youse two went 
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this way, and since then I’ve been follerin’ 
you, jest for comp’ny. I didn’t think 
you’d mind; but if you don’t like it I 
won’t do it no more.” 

“Well, you needn’t follow us any 
more,” said Kitty, “because you can come 
with us. Won’t you like that just as 
well? Come on, Joe; Ill walk between 
you and Benny so you won’t quarrel.” 

“I suppose now that you’ve introduced 
yourself you’d like to know-who we are,” 
observed Joe, as they went thus three- 
abreast down the silent street. “My 
name’s Bruce—Joe Bruce—and this is 
Miss Kitty Edwards.” 

“Oh, I know all about youse two,” in- 
terrupted Benny. ‘“You’re her steady, 
an’ come every night to see her home, 
because she has to work late in the candy 
store. Ain’t that right? I’ve watched 
you.” 

“So I see,” replied Bruce with a laugh. 
“Well, you’ve sized us up correctly. 
We're going to get married in the fall, 
and then she won’t have to work in the 
store or be out late any more; will you, 
Kit?” 

“But, Benny, don’t you think I’m 
lucky, having such a fine big ‘steady’ to 
see me safe home,” asked Kitty. “I know 
just how you feel about going down this 
street alone. I’m a fearful, little coward.” 

“Huh! Most ladies are,” was Benny’s 
comment. 

By the time they reached the corner 
where their ways parted the last trace 
of his bashfulness had vanished. 

*Here’s where I turn off,” he an- 
nounced. “TI live half a block down that 
street. A man there keeps a livery stable, 
and he lets me sleep on the blankets. It’s 
mighty comfor’ble, an’ I like it better’n 
the lodging house a great sight. He 
keeps open all night, so that you can go 
to bed when you want to. An’ there ain’t 
any one to make you take a bath, either.” 

Good-nights were exchanged, and the 
boy turned and sped down the dark street 
at the top of his speed, whistling mean- 
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while as loudly as the exertion would per- 
mit. 

“Poor child,” said Kitty, after he had 
passed out of sight; “he’s afraid of the 
dark. We ought to have told him, Joe, 
that he could walk home with us every 
night.” 

As it turned out, however, Miss Ed- 
wards might have spared herself any 
reproach on this score, for the following 
night found Benny waiting in front of 
the candy store, and when she and her 
sweetheart appeared he joined them with- 
out waiting for further encouragement 
than the girl’s welcoming smile. Bruce 
accepted the arrangement philosophical- 
ly, contenting himself with what oppor- 
tunities for loverlike attentions were af- 
forded by the shadowy spaces between 
the recurring electric lights. 

- On the third night he met them as 
usual, but this time proposed a slight 
change in the customary program. When 
they reached the corner of the street 
where the livery stable was situated, in- 
stead of leaving in his former precipitous 
manner, he waited, and after some hesita- 
tion remarked : 

“Say, I have to pass an awful black 
alley down there. You can see it from 
here.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Kitty. “Would you 
like to have us go as far as your door 
with you?” 

“No; that would make you too much 
bother; but if you’d jest wait here on the 
corner till I got past I wouldn’t mind so 
much.” 

“But you couldn’t see us,” said Joe. 

“That wouldn’t make no diffrunce if 
I knew you were here,” replied the boy. 
‘And say, about the time I get to the al- 
ley you might whistle, good and loud. 
The stable ’s only a couple of doors be- 
low, an’ there’s horses there an’ lights, 
an’ everything’s all right.” 

*‘How can we tell when you reach the 
alley?” 

“Dead easy! I'll whistle first, just be- 
fore I get there.” 
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wait.” 

Benny started off, but almost immedi- 
ately stopped and returned. “Say,” he 
inquired, “how’ll I whistle?” 

“Why, just plain whistle,” replied 
Bruce. “Like this—” sounding a long, 
shrill note. 

“No,” objected Benny, “we ought to 
have a reg’lar signal. Something private- 
like, so’s nobody can fool us. The Injuns 
fool people like that sometimes, you 
know, imitatin’ birds an’ animals. Let’s 
make up some special whistle that’s real 
hard, so that if robbers were layin’ for 
me they couldn’t get onto it. Can’t you 
think of one? I’m not much good at 
tunes.” 

“I know,” said Kitty. “We girls used 
to do that at school. I tell you what, 
Benny, do you know this?”—puckering 
her red lips and trilling the first bar of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

“Sure I do,” cried the boy, forthwith 
proving his intimacy by finishing the 
verse. 

“Good,” said Kitty. ‘Now your sig- 
nal can be the first part of the tune, and 
Joe will answer—this way: 

“That’s the stuff,” shouted the young- 
ster, much impressed. ‘“They’ll never get 
onto that, will they?” 

After several rehearsals under Kitty’s 
tuition they parted. Benny disappeared 
in the gloom of the narrow street with 
customary rapidity and in a few seconds 
the notes of his call came floating back 
on the still night air: 

“Be it ever so humble—” 

And, without a break, Bruce took up 
the line: 

‘*_there’s no-o place like home.” 

“Poor little tike,” said Kitty, as she 
laid her hand on the young man’s arm 
and they resumed their walk, “‘it can’t be 
much of a home for him. I wish we could 
do something for him, Joe.” 

“You see dozens of kids on the street 
every night who are not so well off,” an- — 
swered Bruce. ‘‘Men that work around 
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horses are generally good-hearted people. 
I haven’t a doubt they treat him kindly. 
But soon we'll have a home of our own, 
honey ; then we'll see what we can do. 

“It’s strange, though, he’s so afraid 
of the dark,” Bruce went on, after a 
thoughtful pause. ‘“Wouldn’t you think 
a kid brought up on the streets would 
get used to such things? Somebody must 
have frightened him with boogaboo sto- 
ries when he was a baby; or perhaps he’s 
been reading too many of those blood- 
and-thunder cheap novels.” 

“If he were like the ordinary saucy 
street arab I wouldn’t feel so sorry for 
him,” said Kitty. “But he’s such a piti- 
ful little coward. I can’t imagine him 
growing up to be a man like you, Joe.” 

Joe thought this a propitious moment 
to claim the reward that upon Benny’s 
departure was generally due in recom- 
pense for the self-restraint enforced by 
his company. 

The signal system worked to a charm, 
Benny expressing greater approval at 
each trial. “It makes a lot of diffrunce,”’ 
he asserted several evenings later. ‘I’m 
gettin’ so now I could walk past that al- 
ley real slow—if I wanted to. I only run 
so’s not to keep you waitin’.” 

“What’ll you do after we’re married 
and Miss Edwards stops working in the 
candy store?” asked Joe. 

Benny did not reply; but his shrink- 
ing backward glance was indication 
enough that the dread darkness had lost 
none of its terrors. 

“Benny,” declared the girl, “I believe 
you’re more afraid of it than I am.” 

“TI ain’t, neither,” he stoutly protested. 
“Why, you’re a lady, an’ it ain’t right 
for ladies to be out after dark alone; is it 
now, Mr. Bruce?” 

“Sometimes they can’t help it,” said 
Kitty, “when they have to work nights. 
They haven’t all got some one like Joe 
to see them home.” 

“An’ me,” added the boy, “an’ me, 
too. I help take care of her; don’t I, Mr. 
Bruce?” 
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“Of course you do,” answered the 
young man. “Some time I’m thinking of 
letting you escort her home all by your- 
self. Some night when she hasn’t treated 
me right I won’t turn up; then you'll 
have to. Would you like that?” 

“Say, would I!’ responded Benny, 
with an emphasis that left no doubt of his 
sincerity. “Just you try it, if you want 
to find out.” 

It was a threat that Joe had never the 
slightest intention of putting into effect ; 
but within the week chance did it for him. 
On Saturday night rain and the inspir- 
ing touch of a fat pay envelope deter- 
mined him to treat Kitty to a surprise. 
Since no street cars ran in the direction 
of her home, to save her the long tramp 
in the wet he planned to call for her in a 
hansom. All afternoon as he bent over 
his bookkeeper’s desk he had pictured her 
delight and pride, the envy of her com- 
panions and, above all, the cozy ride 
home with the rain beating on the roof 
of the cab. . 

What really occurred had never en- 
tered into his rosy expectations: An in- 
experienced cabman mistook his direc- 
tions, and owing to the night’s extraordi- 
nary blackness, drove two miles out of the 
way before the preoccupied lover dis- 
covered where he was being taken. More 
time was lost in the exchange of mutual 
accusations, and when the proper desti- 
nation was reached at last the candy store 
was closed and dark and Kitty nowhere 
to be found. The rain came down in a3 
steady drizzle and the street as far as the 
eye could reach was deserted. Bitterly 
disappointed and a trifle anxious, Bruce 
had the cab proceed as fast as the horse 
could drag it along the route they usually 
followed toward Miss Edwards’ home, 
and, peering eagerly ahead, still trusted 
to overtake her. 

Thus came Benny’s opportunity. The 
rain having spoiled trade, he arrived at 
the store fully a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Kitty finished work and there en- 
ployed his leisure gazing through the big 
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plate-glass windows at the alluring scene 
within. He was wet and a trifle cold, and 
the warmth from the cellar made the 
grating in front of the window a most 
desirable place to wait. 

Finally came the closing hour, and he 
marked Kitty with the other girls ar- 
range their counters for over Sunday and 
then stepped to the door to meet them as 
they came forth, fastening their rain 
cloaks and unfurling their umbrellas. 

“Oh, Kit,” called a pretty little blonde 
who was first out, “your fellow ain’t here. 
Guess it was too stormy for him. I didn’t 
know he was one of those fine weather 
beaus.” 

“And he’s not,” responded Kitty, re- 
fusing to get angry. “Rain never fright- 
ened Joe. He isn’t so awful fond of his 
clothes as that little Mr. Folby I saw you 
walking with last Sunday.” 

““You’d better come with us,” said one 
of the others; “it won’t be much longer 
to go round our way.” 

“No,” said Kitty, “I'll wait. Joe is 
sure to be along in a couple of minutes. 
He was never late before.” 

‘Well, you wouldn’t catch me waiting 
for any man,” asserted a tall girl with 
flashing, dark eyes. “If he couldn’t keep 
a date, he’d find me gone.” 

“Come along, Kit, and teach him a les- 
son.” 

“No,” repeated Kitty, with determina- 
tion, “I?ll wait.” 

And wait she did, while the laughing 
voices died away in the distance and the 
watchman in the store behind them put 
out the lights, drew down the shades and 
locked the door, leaving her and the news- 
boy standing in the sheltering entry with 
the rain descending like a curtain before 
them. 

“I guess he ain’t comin’, Miss Ed- 
wards,” ventured the boy, after a long 
silence. “It’s gettin’ pretty late; hadn’t 
we better be goin’?’ 

“Oh, dear!” cried the girl, now on the 
verge of tears. “I’m certain something 
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has happened to him. Do you suppose 
he could have been run over, Benny?” 

“Aw, now don’t get worryin’ about 
him,” replied the boy, cheerfully. ‘He 
ain’t about you. He knows you're safe 
with me. You’d better come along.” 

It was clear that they could not spend 
the night on the doorstep. During their 
vigil three of the four men that passed 
had glanced with more than polite curi- 
osity at the pretty girl and the ragged 
child beside her, and one of them had 
turned, a few doors beyond, and saun- 
tered back for a second scrutiny. Kitty’s 
mind began to be harassed between anxie- 
ty for Joe, of whose illness or injury she 
grew momentarily more convinced, and 
fears on her own account. It was the same 
man slouching by for the third time— 
she remembered the cloth cap pulled low 
over his eyes—that finally conquered her 
hesitation. ‘Come on, Benny,” said she, 
taking the hand he offered as substitute 
for the arm a few more feet of stature 
would have enabled hinr to place at her 
disposal. ‘‘We’ll go.” 

As they stepped out into the rain be- 
neath Miss Edward’s umbrella Benny 
felt both the weight and the pride of an 
important responsibility. To his great 
satisfaction, after they turned into the 
side street where the walks were lined 
with trees, he found that Miss Edwards 
acknowledged his. superior skill in follow- 
ing the course by abandoning herself to 
his pilotage. The blackness was so in- 
tense that it was necessary to steer cau- 
tiously by the electric lamps, which shone 
on each corner, small and dim like light- 
houses on far-away headlands. Fog and 
rain had distorted even the most familiar 
land-marks. Not a_ lighted window 
showed its friendly face. The unseen 
foliage above them whispered in ghostly 
cadences. Even the stones beneath their 
feet seemed strange and unfriendly. 

They walked hand in hand with scarce- 
ly a work between them, except when the 
watchful Benny gave warning of some 
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obstruction. At last they reached the 
street where he was accustomed to turn 
off. Beneath the electric light Kitty 
halted and began to say good-night. 

“Huh! You didn’t think I was goin’ 
to shake you?” inquired the boy in in- 
jured tones. 

“Oh, you’d better not go the rest of 
the way, Benny,” she replied, half-heart- 
edly. “I’m all right now; it’s only a little 
way farther.” 

“No, mam,” said Benny with emphasis. 
“T ain’t goin’ to leave you until I see you 
to your own door. Mr. Bruce said he’d 
trust me to take care of you, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to do the sneak act.” 

“Benny, you're a brave little boy,” 
said Kitty, patting his hand. “I oughtn’t 
to let you do it; but it’s a dreadfully 
spooky night and I’m such a little cow- 
ard—” 

The sentence ended abruptly in a 
scream of terror; for out of the fathom- 
less shadow behind them sprang a man 
with a cloth cap dragged low over his 
eyes, who seized the speaker’s wrists. 

“Stop that yellin’,” he snarled, press- 
ing one hand against her mouth, “and 
fork over your money. Quick now! Don’t 
tell me you haven’t got any, for I was 
lookin’? t’rough de winder when ye was 
paid.” 

Fright rendered the girl incapable of 
speech or motion, and perceiving her con- 
dition the man removed the hand that had 
stifled the first involuntary scream and 
reached for the purse that dangled at her 
girdle. He was tearing at the clasp when 
Benny recovered from his surprise and 
sprang upon him like a wolf cub. The 
hand on the purse was opposite his mouth 
and without hesitation he buried his sharp 
teeth in the thumb. With a roar of pain 
Kitty’s assailant released her, and turn- 
ing upon her champion, clutched both 
hands around the small throat and 
dashed him to the ground. Benny’s curly 
head struck the curb, and he lay still 
without a moan. 


THE DARK STREET 


The footpad, with blood streaming 
from his injured thumb, had drawn back 
as if to launch a kick at the prostrate 
body, when a shout and ‘the rattle of 
wheels down the street checked his foot 
in mid air. With a last futile snatch at 
Kitty’s purse, he disappeared in the 
darkness. The clatter of his feet on the 
wet pavement was still waking the echoes 
of the silent street when a cab dashed up 
to the corner and Joe Bruce leaped out 
and caught the half-fainting girl in his 
arms. 

Benny was picked up unconscious, 
with an ugly gash in the back of his head, 
carried to the cab and held in Bruce’s 
arms, while Kitty strove to stanch the 
blood that ran from the gash in his head. 

“To the hospital,” cried Joe to the 
driver, “and don’t lose a minute getting 
there.” 

Rudely as she had been shocked by the 
footpad’s assault, that midnight visit to 
the house of suffering was the part of the 
evening’s experience that marked itself 
most indelibly on Kitty Edwards’ mem- 
ory. ‘After her lover had left the boy 
to the care of two young internes in the 
room where accident cases were received, 
they sat and waited in a little chamber 
adjoining. Though Joe’s warm arm was 
around her and her head on his shoulder, 
her thoughts were of the small, white 
face she had last seen on the operating 
table in the room beyond. About her lay 
the great building, panting beneath its 
burden of pain. The air that stole down 
from the silent wards, with their endless 
vistas of faces, white and drawn like Ben- 
ny’s, whispered of agony and despair. 
From the other side of the door where 
the surgeons were at work came at infre- 
quent intervals the click of steel, grue- 
somely suggestive. 

At last, after what seemed a whole 
night of waiting, the door opened and an 
attendant appeared. 

“Didn’t break the skull,”? he announced 
cheeringly ; “only a scalp wound. Pretty 
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deep; but in a week he'll be as good as 
ever. He’s still unconscious, but we've 
made him more presentable, and if the 
lady wants to see him again she’d better 
come now before he’s sent upstairs.” 

Benny lay just where they had left 
him; but now there were no traces of 
blood and his curly head was almost hid- 
den by bandages. Kitty, with a little cry, 
glided to his side and took one of the limp 
hands in her warm clasp. At her touch 
the boy stirred slightly, like an uneasy 
sleeper, and over his face crept an expres- 
sion of anxiety. Then all at once he be- 
gan to speak, in a faint, far-away voice: 

“It’s pretty dark and lonesome for a 
kid like me. You don’t think I’m a sissy, 
do you, for bein’ afraid in the dark?” 

‘No, dear, no,” said the girl in 
smothered tones; “‘you’re a brave, brave 
little boy.” 

“I don’t mind passin’ the alley, now 
that you’re watchin me,” he rambled on. 

A short silence, then— “We're almost 
to the corner. You’ll wait, won’t you, un- 
til I get past?” 

“Yes, yes; we'll wait,” replied Kitty 
hastily. She was beginning to under- 
stand the fantasy that troubled his de- 
lirium. 

“Good—night,” said Benny. 

Presently Kitty saw the pale lips 
pucker and half expected to hear them 
whistle the familiar signal. But the ef- 
fort, apparently, was too severe, and 
after a moment of tenseness they relaxed 
and the unconscious face took on a look 
of apprehension. 

“Quick, Joe,” she whispered to her 
lover, who stood beside her. “Quick, 
whistle. He’s waiting for the answer.” 

Then Bruce understood, and, conquer- 
ing a certain tremulousness of the lips, 
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sounded the final notes of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

As Benny listened, the wildness and 
pain faded out of his face and he turned 
puzzled, but rational eyes upon the cou- 
ple bending over him. 

“Are—you—all—right, Miss Ed- 
wards?” he inquired, weakly. “Did I— 
scare him off ?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied the girl. “Thanks 
to you, I’m safe and sound.” 

“I guess I’ve been off me nut, a little,” 
remarked Benny with an apologetic 
grin. “He soaked me pretty hard. 
Where’d Mr. Bruce come from?” 

They told him what had happened 
from the time he had been struck down. 

“Gee!? he murmured disconsolately. 
“I wish I could of hung onto him a little 
longer, Mr. Bruce, until you came.” 

“Never mind, old man,” said Bruce; 
“she won’t dare to bother Miss Edwards 
again. Besides,” he went on, regardless 
of Kitty’s warning signals, “she won’t 
have to do any more walking home after 
dark, except when we go to the theater 
or some such place. They raised my pay 
to-day, so we’ve decided to hurry up the 
wedding, and Kitty’s going to give up 
her job so she can begin getting ready.” 

Benny received the news with anything 
but an air of joy, but the selfish emotion 
was quickly put down and he answered 
with a smile: “Glad to hear it. The 
streets ain’t no place for a lady at night, 
even with escorts like you and me, are 
they, Mr. Bruce?” 

Bruce laughed happily and told the 
youngster he was quite right. But Kitty 
only bent and kissed him, and when she 
raised her head a little damp spot re- 
mained where her cheek had brushed his 
bandage. 


HE death of Theodore Thomas, con- 

ductor of the Chicago Orchestra and 
eminent musical scholar, has, at this time, 
a peculiar pathos. He looked into his prom- 
ised land and failed at the border. That is 
to say, for a quarter of a century or more, 
it has been his dream to see a hall erected 
for the exclusive use of a great orchestra 
which he should conduct. This dream at- 
tained partial realization. That it was but 
partial, that certain features in the hall 
were a bitter disappointment to him, ap- 
pears to be an incontestable fact. The first 
program performed in the hall is said to 
have caused the venerable conductor to shed 
tears of disappointment, and whether this 
be true or not, it is undeniable that the suc- 
ceeding programs were confined to melodi- 
ous works by Mozart, Schubert and Schu- 
mann, and that the bolder compositions of 
more modern writers, in which brass plays 
its emphatic part, were not included. He 
found his dearest dream half frustrated by 
unscientific workmanship, and his mental 
distress must have been bitter indeed. In 
another sense the hall was the direct cause 
of his death. Orchestra and audience were 
admitted to the building while the plaster- 
ing was still green. Mr. Thomas, always 
susceptible to chill and a sufferer both from 
neuralgia and rheumatism, incurred a cold, 
and gradually developed pneumonia, and 
this disease, almost invariably fatal to a man 
of his age, carried him away on the fourth 
of January. 

Mr. Thomas was not an American by 
birth. He was born at Essens, Hanover, 
Germany, in the year 1835, and at the age 
of six made his debut as a violinist. In 1845 
he came to this country and played as a 
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soloist in New York, and in the South, 
where he went on a concert tour which oc- 
cupied him for two years, and in which he 
tested his abilities as a musician. After re- 
turning to New York he soon ceased to fill 
the réle of soloist, and became an orchestra 
conductor. With other musicians he gave 
annual series of concerts. From 1862 till 
1891 he was associated with now one and 


‘now another philharmonic society. He then 


became conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, 
enjoying many additional honors. He con- 
ducted the Cincinnati biennial musical fes- 
tivals, the American Opera Company, the 
music of the Columbian Exposition, and had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he steadily 
and surely elevated the taste of the music 
lovers of the second city in the United 
States. His own taste altered, too, and 
showed an almost uninterrupted trend to- 
ward scholarly music. It is true that his 
programs contained dramatic numbers by 
Elgar, by Richard Strauss, and the more 
picturesque of the modern men, but his sym- 
pathy was, not with the writers of pro- 
gram or descriptive music, but with Bach 
and with Beethoven. Magnificently as he 
now and then presented Wagner, he did not 
attain to the fine éclat of certain other con- 
ductors whose baton marked the stormy 
tempo of the Wagnerian measure. But his 
interpretation of Bach and of Beethoven 
was almost unrivaled. He wished to in- 
fluence his listeners to an appreciation of the 
superlative harmonic beauties of the com- 
positions of these masters. The startling in 
music was an offense to him. He was never, 
even in his most elevated moments, a man to 
be swept off his feet by music. It did not 
intoxicate him. His manner of conducting 
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his orchestra was indicative of a scholarly, 
strong, simple personality. His mind was 
of a scientific cast, and he was able at all 
times to hold himself and his orchestra in 
hand. Seldom indeed, if ever, did his corps 
of obedient musicians burst into a flame of 
expression, such as was the privilege to see 
them do on the occasion when Richard 
Strauss stood in the place of Thomas to 
conduct the presentation of his own compo- 
sitions. Temperate in his expression as in 
his life, intellectual rather than emotional, 
dominating but not inspiring, he succeeded 
in forming an orchestra of such distinction 
that it will compare favorably, it is gener- 
ally conceded, with any in existence to-day. 
This great instrument of many parts 
Thomas leaves behind him, the living evi- 
dence of his leadership, his perseverance, 
his taste and his scholarship. 

The Chicago orchestra finds itself with- 
out a leader, housed in a limited hall, to 
which few save the holders of season tickets 
may have access, a hall with an enormous 
stage, a defective auditorium, a preposterous 
balcony and gallery, a hundred minor de- 
fects and one defect extraordinary—eccen- 
tric accoustics. At the outset of what was 
meant to be the greatest period of its ex- 
istence, these misfortunes confront the or- 
chestra. Rumors of dissatisfaction against 
the limitations of the hall are so loud that it 
seems not unlikely that even if Mr. Thomas 
had lived, a new orchestra would have been 
formed to provide the people with the 
music of which they have been deprived by 
the removal of the orchestra to its present 
fashionable, exclusive and closely limited 
quarters. The tragedy of Mr. Thomas’ 
death is intensified by these conditions, 
which have detracted from the satisfaction 
that was felt in seeing this ever-earnest, 
talented and distinguished musician placed 
in a building set apart for him and his men. 
This inauspicious conclusion to a life of rare 
attainments is due to the haste and thought- 
lessness which are among the worst charac- 
teristics of the nation. Mr. Thomas was ex- 
posed unnecessarily to danger by those 
whose duty it should have been to protect 
him, even from himself. His distinguished 
career is ended, and it seems to be the mel- 
ancholy fact that he died conscious of his 
frustrated dream, and well-nigh discouraged 
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at the outcome of all his contrivings and la- 
bors. 


f Rane singular person who chooses to 
hide himself behind the pseudonym of 
“O. Henry,” but who in reality is Sydney 
Porter, late of Texas but now of New York 
City, has dove-tailed into book form a num- 
ber of his magazine stories, together with 
some new material. The result is ‘“Cab- 
bages and Kings,” a very clever bit of liter- 
ary cabinet making, and an uproariously 
funny tale. There is a freshness and spon- 
taniety about O. Henry that reminds one 
of W. W. Jacobs, but his humor is American 
instead of English. His fertility of inven- 
tion is remarkable and his fun is not forced. 
Moreover, his people are not merely lay fig- 
ures, but have a great deal of lifelike char- 
acter. In two years he has developed into 
one of the most sought after of magazine 
writers in the country. 


R. John Johannsen, an artist of Chi- 
cago, returned to the Committee of 
Awards of the St. Louis Exposition the 
medal bestowed upon him for a picture ex- 
hibited in the American Department. His 
reason was definite. No distinction, he 
averred, attached to the bestowal of a medal 
by this committee, since every artist from 
Chicago who had exhibited had been sim- 
ilarly complimented. A few wholesome re- 
bukes of this character might affect our 
complaisant American committees, who are 
too frequently the possessors of much good 
nature but of atrophied artistic consciences. 
As the successful politician enjoys the free 
bestowal of office, and the enthusiastic critic 
“admires” to praise the books of his friends, 
so the blithe committees of award cast 
abroad their favors with liberal hand. The 
American custom of “‘jollying” is becoming 
every year more widespread, and it is 
reaching the place where it defeats itself. 
The official compliments are recognized for 
what they are, and the proud artist, con- 
scious of his merit, is affronted by the sup- 
position that he requires so puerile a form 
of encouragement. Time was when the cer- 
tificate of graduation from an American 
university meant little. That day is past. 
But our art activities still remain crude, ex- 


pectant and upon a standard of their own. 
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Artistically we are not full grown; and a 
few sharp rebukes may impel us, with un- 
expected celerity, in the growing-up process. 


HEN Blanche Walsh, that actress of 
undeniable but rather turgid ability, 


offered in Chicago a play bearing the title. 


“The Kreutzer Sonata” there was an im- 
pression abroad that a characterization of 
Tolstoi’s novel had been effected. This 
proved not to be the case, and the adapters 
have been frank to confess their dissatisfac- 
tion with the title, which was assumed mere- 
ly because both the Sonata of Beethoven and 
the novel of Tolstoi played a conspicuous 
part in a drama of extraordinary qualities. 

The public was taken into the confidence 
of the management and requested to assist 
in finding a new and more appropriate title 
before the piece should be taken to New 
York. 

The play, the plot of which was provided 
by Mr. Jacob Gordin, had evidently re- 
ceived additional treatment at the hands of 
some one intimately acquainted with Ameri- 
can life, and possessing fine qualities of im- 
agination and sympathy, by which the ap- 
palling tale is almost redeemed from bru- 
tality. Seldom has characterization upon 
the stage been more psychological or more 
consistent than in this stage-story, which the 
unthinking but ‘fastidious observer might 
hastily pass over as sensational. 

Not to enter upon a recountal of the play, 
let it suffice that the interest centers around 
the Freidlanders, a Russian Jewish family 
transplanted to America. There are pre- 
sented those sharp contrasts between Euro- 
pean and American ideals, which affronting 
at first, and then fascinating the immigrant, 
bring about gradually a dissolution of ethi- 
cal standards. Not until recently has the 
American gained even an inkling of the 
causes of the restlessness, the arrogance and 
the lawlessness of the transplanted Euro- 
pean. But of late years, through the help of 
sympathetic sociologists, working in settle- 
ments and elsewhere, it has become apparent 
that the European in coming to this country 
undergoes, first, a sense of elation at his 
freedom and his privileges, then a shock to 
his sensibilities, then a conviction that he is 
entitled to license, and finally a development 
of aggressive selfishness. He feels that to 
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“get on” in America, he must be “smart.” 
His old, settled environment is no longer 
about him to remind him of an inherited 
code of ethics. His careful religious habits 
are displaced by a life insistently secular. 
At once unable to stand up to the priv- 
ileges of individualistic life and yet intox- 
icated with the idea of this individualism, 
the young immigrant becomes blatantly im- 
moral and systematically disrespectful to his 
parents. He sees in their tenacious hold 
upon old ideas and customs only something 
ridiculous and old-fashioned, for which he 
apologizes. He looks down on them because 
they have not his facility with the tongue of 
the new land ; and, eager to be utterly Amer- 
icanized, he flaunts his independence in their 
faces till they grow bitter at America, which 
they find themselves unable to respect. Their 
Utopian dreams concerning it have been 
rudely shattered. They find themselves in 
the way—of all humiliations the most dis- 
concerting! They have exchanged the fa- 
miliar sorrows of the old world for the in- 
sults, the confusions and contumelies of a 
new land, where, it appears to them, nothing 
is respected save money, where religion is 
slighted, where a premium is placed on self- 
ishness, and where old age is despised be- 
cause of its ineptness. The ceremonies and 
the established diversions of the old world 
do not exist in this new land of fierce and 
terrible life. Nothing seems lovely. There 
comes over these bewildered old immigrants 
a homesickness as of death. They idealize 
the country they have left and turn upon the 
land of their adoption the eye of acrid mis- 
understanding. 

These conditions, these emotions and pas- 
sions are set forth with intense feeling in 
‘The Kreutzer Sonata” and under the spell 
of psychology so moving, large audiences 
sat in demonstrative sympathy at McVick- 
er’s theater night after night. 

Wit and pathos, the tragedy of sad old 
souls and the farce of flamboyant young 
ones offset each other and furnished an in- 
terest so strong that the revolting tale and 
its appalling denouement were half forgot- 
ten and wholly forgiven. But this is not to 
say that the story of a woman doubly be- 
trayed and terrible as an angel in her ven- 
geance, was not consistent, or not the log- 
ical outcome of conditions such as were por- 
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trayed. It was convincing enough, but so 
terrible as to transcend the limits set by art, 
which, when they admit the horrible, cloak 
it with awful beauty, as in “Othello.” Ina 
realistic drama, however, this can not be 
done as it was in the blank verse tragedy. 
It may be a vain suspicion, but it would ap- 
pear to the critical observer that the plot of 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” was devised by one 
person, and the delicate imaginative work of 
the piece, so subtile, natural and moving, 
was the performance of another, and, pos- 
sibly, a woman. 


R. Elliott Flower, author of “Delight- 

ful Dodd” and various other happy 

sketches, is an attractive figure among west- 

ern writers. Not the least of his admirers 

are the press clipping men, one of whom 
addressed him recently in this manner: 

“Dear Sir: Shall we gather all items from 
newspapers that have reference to your 
marriage? These items would form a de- 
lightful souvenir. We suggest this because 
it is our custom to do this quite regularly 
now.” 

That the suggestion pleased Mr. Flower’s 
fancy may be seen from his reply, which 
was as follows: 

“Gentlemen: I am glad you suggested 
collecting notices of my marriage. I never 
would have thought of it otherwise, and I 
can readily see that a collection of such 
notices, handsomely bound, would be, as you 
say, ‘a delightful souvenir.’ I don’t know 
that I would care for them myself, but 
doubtless my wife would. Or my daugh- 
ters. Girls surely ought to be interested in 
notices of their parents’ wedding, don’t you 
think? 

“I believe I shall take all the notices of 
my wedding that you can send me, and I 
shall be glad to pay for them at the rate of 
fifty cents each, which, I understand, is 
considerably in excess of your usual charge. 

“Possibly it would facilitate your work in 
the collection of these notices if I tell you 
that I was married December 27, 1887. 
Even with this help, you may experience 
some difficulty getting enough for a book. 
It, is my recollection that one country daily 
alone recognized the far-reaching im- 
portance of this event and ‘spread itself,’ 
while such metropolitan papers as did not 
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ignore it entirely gave it only four or five 
lines. If I had it to do over again, I'd in- 
sist upon eloping. That’s the way to get 
press notices. Gratefully yours, 


B ea is nothing more amusing to the 
real book-lovers than the hair-splitting 
critic, and when one of these gets after an- 
other of the same kidney, the result is both 
exhilarating and farcical. Sidney Lee, the 
English writer, is picked up by a New 
Haven critic on the subject of Sterne, and in 
two earnest columns published in a New 
York literary journal, the world is enlight- 
ened on a number of details relating to the 
author of “Tristram Shandy.” Mr. Lee says 
that the second edition of “Tristram” was 
published in April, 1760. Mr. Cross, of 
New Haven, shows that it was published in 
May of that year. Mr. Lee avers Sterne got 
the offer of the Coxwold curacy in May, 
1760. Mr. Cross insists the offer was made 
in March. All these years our enjoyment of 
“The Sentimental Journey” and “Tris- 
tram” has been founded and sustained by 
the idea that Sterne’s curacy began in May, 
1760. Now we perceive that that enjoy- 
ment was misplaced by two months. And 
our confidence is further shaken when we 
discover that instead of meeting the famous 
Eliza in December, 1766, as we had always 
supposed, Sterne did not know her till Janu- 
ary, 1767. These are indeed grave affairs, 
and have their bearings upon Sterne’s posi- 
tion in English literature! Such confusion 
only goes to show how carefully we should 
keep the record of our contemporary great 
ones, noting the week in which Winston 
Churchill became an innkeeper to the illu- 
minati; the precise number of postpone- 
ments and changes of title of Stephen Phil- 
lips’ dramas, and ascertaining to a day the 
appearance of Richard Harding Davis’s 
bull pup in the field of fiction. Let us be 


exact wherever we are. 


HEN Ellen Thornycroft Fowler wrote 
“Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” her 
publishers sold fifty thousand of that pleas- 
ing if rot remarkable book. Since then she 
has written a number of novels, and a very 
recent one entitled “Kate of Kate Hall.” It 
is a good story, with a strong, firm touch and 
a charming imaginative quality. Miss Fow- 
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ler is free to admit that her husband, Mr. 
Felkin, has collaborated with her to some ex- 
tent, and in this admission she shows more 
frankness than do many authors. The 
writer is able to recall several instances in 
which the death of husband or wife, or 
their separation, has brought to naught the 
achievements of the celebrated member of 
the partnership. In each of these cases the 
public was unaware and unsuspecting of the 
existence of creative ability in the silent 
member of the matrimonial firm. Two 
minds are often much better than one, it 
appears, but it is to be urged that one mind 
should remain in firm control of a book. 
Suggestions are acceptable, but collabora- 
tion by half and half, so to speak, means 
artistic disaster as a general thing. A book, 
like a boat, needs a captain. 


OSEPH Conrad is reported as saying: 

“What I am trying to achieve is, by the 
power of the written word to make you 
hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to 
make you see. That—and no more, and it 
is everything. If I succeed you shall find 
there, according to your deserts, encour- 
agement, consolation, fear, charm—all you 
demand; and perhaps, also, that glimpse of 
truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” 

If Conrad does this,—and it looks as if 
he might,—he will be one in achievement 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. Stevenson 
was frequently a disappointment. His nov- 
els do not seem ever to attain to the height 
of his ability. More was continually ex- 
pected of him than he performed. The 
glimpses of the man shown in his essays re- 
vealed a depth and richness of nature and 
of understanding never borne out in his 
fiction. Yet, in spite of his limitations, he 
had the faculty of making the reader 
“see.” It might be that he saw nothing 
more than two desperate wastrels skulking 
at dawn on the white beach of a coral 
isle, hungry, insolent and ripe for villainy. 
But they were not shadowy imps of the 
imagination, but menacing, pathetic and 
revolting figures whose swarthy bodies 
seemed to live and breathe before the eyes, 
and whose contrivances and conspiracies 
held the attention as closely as if the men 
had been heroes and their talk of worthy 
needs. The sea, the land, the sky, the men, 
became actual. The written English was, 
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by Stevenson’s manipulation, so facile an 
instrument that its existence became im- 
palpable. Events rather than words, 
seemed to pass before the reader’s con- 
sciousness. Clear, definite, unaffected, ap- 
propriate and adequate, the pellucid Eng- 
lish flowed along like a stream between 
deep banks. Stevenson desired to write 
well. He had no ulterior motive. He was 
a writer! Conrad can be no more—but it 
is probable, if one may judge by present 
signs, that he will be so much. 


*“ ADAPTED from the French” is a phrase 

that means a great deal; we might 
place a special emphasis on the word 
“adapted.” Mme. Réjane will teach us this 
during her present tour. For the original of 
the “Marriage of Kitty”, called “La Pas- 
serelle”’, is the vulgarity that comes only 
from a certain French tendency, and, even 
with our lawlessness and crime, is worse 
than our wor: , since it is ever present and 
smacks of a national understanding of its 
external, suggestive humor. It is well to 
bear this in mind while viewing Mme. 
Réjane’s repertoire. She has come over as 
a French woman playing “Zaza”, “‘Sapho”, 
“Camille” and others of an even more 
doubtful nature. Wonderful is her sincere 
emotion in such demands as the réle of 
Zaza, yet, let us, after seeing her acting, 
which is indisputably high in naturalness 
and shading—let us say: This is what is 
purely foreign, and without a message to 
us; therefore, give us a protective tariff of 
opinion so high as to prevent the trial of 
another repertoire quite like it. 

Otis Skinner adapted the “Le Chemi- 
neau” of Jean Richepin in ‘The Harvester”, 
which though melodramatic, showed him an 
artist of rare reading ability. Mme. 
Réjane’s plays will teach us to realize how 
it must have been toned down. “Granny”, 
itself from the French, contains possibilities 
of French treatment that would make sweet- 
ness blush. But “Les Affaires sont Affaires” 
matter-of-factly translated “Business is 
Business”, may receive from America (in 
its adapted form) unqualified approval, 
since it bears a stinging, but strong lesson 
for all who blind themselves to an existence 
lived between dollars and cents. Mr. Crane’s 
work in the réle of the commercial father 
is a praiseworthy study. 
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THOMAS DIXON 
Author of “The Clansman” 


R. W. D. Howells, after passing sev- 

eral very delightful months in Eng- 
land, has settled comfortably in San Remo, 
Italy, for the winter. With Mrs. Howells 
and his daughter, Mildred, he has taken a 
house and begun housekeeping after the 
Italian fashion. Mr. Howells loves Italy 
probably in a way that he loves no other 
country. As a young man, when the world 
was especially rosy to him, he spent the four 
years of the Civil War as consul to Venice, 
and he lost his heart to the Italians. He is 
fond now of saying that most good things 
in the way of literature, art, and science, 
emanate straight from Italy. Some one has 
suggested, by the way, that those four years 
in Venice may have been the original cause 
of his taking the severe attitude toward the 
English that he has since shown so often in 
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his books. Venice was then, as it still is, a 
great resort for English tourists and the 
English were by no means over-sympathetic 
with the North. The work that Mr. Howells 
did in England last summer and in the au- 
tumn shows that, in spite of the honors paid 
him by Oxford, and by the leading literary 
men, he still has reservations on the sub- 
ject of the manners and customs and the 
state of mind of the English people. 

No matter where Mr. Howells is, he 
keeps systematically at work. The longer 
he lives the more richly stored his mind be- 
comes, and the more he has to write about. 
The secret of his productiveness is simply 
that he rarely fails to go to his desk at ten 
o'clock in the morning and to stay there till 
one. Then, however, his daily tasks are by 
no means completed. His correspondence 
alone consumes a large part of the time that 
he ought to give to resting. He is in con- 
stant communication, not only with friends, 
but with aspiring writers who solicit his en- 
couragement. Moreover, he is often bur- 
dened with the manuscript-works of these 
writers. At San Remo he will probably be 
spared this infliction. In recent years he 
has had the satisfaction of seeing several of 
his protégés achieve success, among others 
Hamlin Garland, Owen Wister, Stephen 
Crane and Brand Whitlock. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
the book which secured for Mr. Howells his 
appointment to Venice was a campaign 
“Life of Lincoln.’’ The book, which has a 
place in the public libraries, was written in 
a style that the admirers of Howells might 
easily recognize, though it does not contain 
so many graceful turns of expression as the 
author now permits himself. So far as it 
goes, it is extremely well done; but, of ne- 
cessity, it had to stop where the most im- 
portant period of Lincoln’s career began. 


T is not often that a publisher can find a 

woman or a man, for that matter, to do a 
piece of work like Tda M. Tarbell’s “His- 
tory of the Standard Oil Company.” The 
more this remarkable book is examined the 
greater will become the reader’s admiration 
for its completeness, its breadth and its ut- 
ter fairness. The key-note is impartiality. 
Miss Tarbell did not have to indulge in any 
editorial comment or to point out the real 
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character of this gigantic monopoly. She 
merely had to set down the examinations of 
its officers before the various congressional 
committees of investigation, and before the 
industrial and interstate commerce commis- 
sions, and to print the statistics of the com- 
pany itself. 

She went directly to the Standard Oil offi- 
cials for her information, and to their credit 
be it said that they offered her, voluntarily, 
their records and reports, although she 
plainly told them that the information 
would be freely used and that she reserved 
the right to draw what inference she pleased 
from the information. Never by govern- 
ment commission or private experts has a 
more complete or fair report been made of a 
concern of this sort. It speaks powerfully 
for Miss Tarbell’s industry, her insight 
into unfamiliar things and her grasp of the 
colossal problem. 


R. Wilfred Ward has done well in pre- 
senting to the English reading public 
his serious and fine memoir of Aubrey de 
Vere, the Irish poet, whose patriotism, 
scholarship and intense religious convic- 
tions made him notable. Mr. de Vere had 
many close friends as well as countless ad- 
mirers in this country, and he always held 
himself to respond to overtures of friend- 
ship, whether they were made at a distance, 
or face to face. It is true that he had a me- 
dieval quality about him, and loved ancient 
and beautiful things. This was a part of 
his inheritance. Such devotion to the es- 
thetic was a tradition in his family. What- 
ever was dark, rich, and mysterious in art 
appealed to him. But there was another 
side to his character. He had an eager 
outlook for liberty and liked to see it make 
its radiant way in the world. He rejoiced 
at the outcome of our civil war and wrote 
to an American friend that there was at 
last a solid basis for a true Christian civ- 
ilization, and that “the serpents that 
watched beside the cradle of a new heroic 
power are strangled.” Browning perceived 
the fine and bright quality of his spirit, 
and wrote, concerning an interview which 
the two had had: “The sense of the spirit- 
ual, the exercise of the soul’s instinct, the 
attitude of the life toward the Truth and 
the Love are always interesting to me. I 
am never tired of sunrises.” 
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One of Mr. de Vere’s characteristic son- 
nets is entitled “Sorrow.” These are the 
lines: 


“Count each affliction whether light or 
grave, 

God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 

With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 

And, ere his shadow cross thy threshold, 
crave 

Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 

Then lay before him all thou hast: allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow 

Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

Thy soul's marmoreal calmness; _ grief 
should be— 

Like joy—majestic, equable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 

Strong to consume small troubles; to com- 
mend 

Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts 
lasting to the end.” 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER 
Editor of The Critic 
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Me: Henry James, since coming to this 
country a few months ago, has kept so 
quiet that coisparatively few people have 
known of his presence. He first hid himself 
away in New York; then he went to the 
house of his brother, Professor William 
James, in Cambridge, where, in the absence 
of the family in the White Mountains, he 
lived for several weeks alone; late in Sep- 
tember he joined the family in the moun- 
tains. It was during his stay in-the White 
Mountains, when he had reason to suppose 
himself secure from intrusion, that he was 
hunted down by a New York newspaper. 
The interviewer, a woman, gave a rather 
amusing account of his bewilderment at her 
appearance. Mr. James abhors interview- 
ers and the whole interviewing system he has 
treated with scorn and contempt in his nov- 
els. The reporter must have had a hard 
time with him, for she was able to give no 
more than a dozen sentences of the author’s 
and she had to vad out her article with com- 
ment of her own. Even when free from the 
constraint that an interviewer would cause 
him, Mr. James is not an easy talker. He 
finds difficulty in expressing the simplest 
ideas and many of his sentences he leaves 
unfinished. Naturally a man of the most 
delicate tastes, the bachelor life that he has 
led has made him exceedingly finnical and 
difficult; he is like the man once described 
by Mr. T. B. Aldrich as so refined that it 
was a wonder he could endure himself. For 
many years Mr. James was active in society 
in London, then about six years ago he took 
a house in Rye, where he has been very 
much secluded and absorbed in his writing. 
It is curious that, since passing his fiftieth 
birthday, he should have increased rather 
than diminished his productivity; he seems 
now to be actuated by a feverish desire to 
get as much work done as possible and he 
has abandoned the writing of long short- 
stories, which he used to favor, in order to 
write voluminous novels. In Boston and 
Cambridge he has naturally received a good 
deal of social attention and he has been oc- 
casionally seen at the theater. On the first 
night of Miss Nance O’Neil’s production of 
Mr. T. 8. Aldrich’s play, “Judith of Bethu- 
lia”, he sat in a box with Mrs. John L. 
Gardner, and afterward attended the sup- 
per given by the actress. To be a writer for 
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the theater has been one of Mr. James’s 
chief ambitions, and though he has written 
several plays he has never had a success. 
Several years ago he just missed it when 
George Alexander, assisted by Ellen Terry’s 
gifted sister, Marion, produced his ‘Guy 
Domville”; but he had what must have been 
to him the excruciating humiliation of being 
called before the curtain and ‘‘booed” by 
the spectators in the gallery. 

Mr. James has startled his friends by the 
change he has made in his appearance -by 
removing his mustache and beard. With his 
face smooth, he certainly looks much hand- 
somer. He has a powerful jaw, which, with 
his dome-like head and his piercing eye, 
gives him the distinguished appearance of 
a man of affairs, a statesman or a financier. 
Like his brother, Professor William James, 
he is intensely nervous in his manner, and 
they both have the easily recognized quali- 
ties of new Celtic blood. Their grandfather 
came to this country from Ireland early in 
the century, and their literary impulse was 
directly inherited from their father, once a 
leader among the philosophical writers of 
this country and a disciple of Swedenborg. 
Between the brothers there is a strong per- 
sonal resemblance, and a careful analysis 
would probably shov: that they are both im- 
pelled by an intense curiosity with regard to 
the life around them; though, in their books, 
the differences are very marked. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has_ recently 

made an appointment that will please 
a large number of authors throughout the 
country,—that of James Jeffrey Roche, ed- 
itor of the Boston Pilot, to be consul at 
Genoa. Mr. Roche has long been a friend 
of the President’s, and Mr. Roosevelt, on 
passing through Boston, has never failed to 
trudge up the dingy stairs leading to the 
Pilot office. Personally, Mr. Roche is one 
of the most popular authors in America. 
By birth a Canadian, he is by descent, sym- 
pathies, temperament and habits of speech, 
an Irishman. In Boston he is a distin- 
guished figure at the famous St. Botolph 
Club, a great resort of the local writers and 
artists and of visiting celebrities. Though 
in years he has passed a half-century, his 
spirit is like a boy’s, and he has lately re 
newed his youth by taking to himself a wife. 
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JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 
Author and editor, recently appointed Consul to Genoa 


He and his bride are looking forward with 
eager anticipation to establishing themselves 
in Italy. 


IME was, not so long ago, when the ju- 

dicious were inclined to deprecate the 
plays of Pinero. His probe was too scien- 
tific, too appalling. He was the cold sur- 
geon of unutterable disease, it appeared, 
and the worst of it was that he seemed to 
invent diseases to furnish the opportunity 
for the display of his skill. But public 
‘opinion has been undergoing a change. Mr. 
Pinero has read, thought and worked. A 
richer intellectuality has come upon him. 
‘There seems to be something more than a 


desire for morbid sensationalism in_ his 
work. His new play, “Letty,” though not 
one to which the critic may offer the most 
unstinted praise, is certainly an interesting 
study in the feminine document. The docu- 
ment in this case is an intense, beautiful 
and strong-willed girl, who wins her daily 
bread by acting as a stenographer in a 
bucket-shop. She has imagination and an 
appetite for joy, and is not inclined to look 
upon her laborious life as anything but a 
temporary arrangement. Her spirit and 
beautv, her aspiration and her dreams take 
her out of the world of grubs into those of 
the winged things. Winged things incur 
dangers which grubs do not, and Letty flut- 
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ters, moth-fashion, about the limelight. 
The limelight is, it is quite unnecessary to 
explain, the love of man. 

Two men love her—Lechmere, who 
comes of a family of free and selfish men 
and women; and Mandeville, who is a part- 
ner in the bucket-shop in which Letty 
works. Lechmere is married, but he does 
not burden Letty with that confession, and 
she loves him. When the revelation of his 
marriage comes to her, it is not yet too late 
for her to preserve her - »manly dignity, 
and in her pique and misery she permits 
herself to become betrothed to Mandeville. 
But he is impossible—proves himself out 
of the realm of consideration, and Letty 
flees at midnight to the room of Lechmere 
prepared to resign herseif to his tentative 
devotion—to give all for little and set the 
sum down in woman’s sad column of profit 
and loss. Lechmere has, however, a streak 
of pure gold somewhere in his selfish com- 
position, and poor devil-driven Letty 
chances upon it. Lechmere in his moment 
of magnanimity sends her from him, to re- 
sume a life of poverty and virtue. 

There is an epilogue. It celebrates virtue 
and poverty. Letty is married to a poor 
and presumably honest photographer— 
quite a commonplace man. She has a com- 
monplace home, a commonplace baby and 
commonplace pleasures. Life is at slow 
pulse. There is peace. Mr. Pinero has the 
effect of advising his audience to seek 
peace, which, it is to be inferred, is to be 
found in the frugal flat or the simple 
(suburban) life, but the audience reads into 
the story something of its own ideality, as, 
very likely, the playwriter intended it 
should. The result is that it leaves, con- 
gratulating Lettv upon her good fortune, 
because, as a matter of fact, no woman’s 
baby is commonplace to her, no woman’s 
own home quite negligible, and even about 
the most ordinar, of photographers in un- 
creased trousers and unbecoming hat, there 
is—if by chance he be one’s husband—a 
certain glory not visible to other eyes. In 
other words, life justifies itself. That is 
what Mr. Pinero meant to say. Observance 
of its rules and regulations brings content. 
And the breaking of the rules and regula- 
tions, however splendidly broken, incurs the 
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swift tragedy, the poignant and ineradi- 
cable pangs of remorse, and the loss of that 
strange quality of self-respect, without the 
possession of which man or woman is in- 
deed bereft. 

The moral conclusion of Mr. Pinero’s 
“Letty” and of Mr. Robert Herrick’s ‘The 
Common Lot” are identical in this, that 
virtue is painted in neutral tints. It is not 
the high light of life. The sun shines full 
upon mountain peaks, and at peaks are 
precipices. But the valleys are peaceful, 
fecund and for the use of man. In them, 
quite safely, may dwell those who, hav- 
ing found the danger attendant upon be- 
ing a winged thing, choose to reverse the 
law of the insects, and emerge into the 
state of a substantial, fat and complaisant 
grub. 

Excellent Mr. Pinero! How irreproach- 
able he has become! He has been supple- 
menting Ibsen, whom, one is sure, he reads 
reverently. One can not but wonder how it 
might have been if there had been an epi- 
logue to “Hedda Gabler” in which the 
tempestuous Hedda had appeared putting 
up tomato pickles for the smiling profes- 
sor, who, comfortable in carpet slippers, 
would sit watching her, a hopeful on each 
knee! 


HE “back to nature” school of writers 

will not allow the congestion of human- 
ity in cities, if their books can find sufficient 
sale. The gibes thrown out at these 
authors, such as saying that they live in city 
apartments, and only know country life 
through the medium of trolley rides and the 
perusal of seed catalogues, are not justified 
in some cases. Certainly he who wrote “The 
Fat of the Land” knew what he knew from 
experience, and now comes Mr. E. P. Pow- 
ell, who chants the praises and profits of 
his thirteen-acre farm i- New York State. 
His book, “The Country Home,” is the re- 
sult of several experiments in country life. 
and it was written in sight of his latest suc- 
cessful trial of rural existence. It is, never- 
theless a fact that most of the city people of 
rural origin are really wedded to their 
municipal flesh pots, and that the desire to 
“return to nature” is largely confined to the 
city born, 
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RUTH McENERY STUART 
Author of * The Rivers’ Children,” * Sonny,” ete. 


NE of the disadvantages of writing 

fiction in the guise of biography is 
that the public is apt to take you at your 
word. A probable example of this is Hilaire 
Belloc’s “Emmanuel Burden,” which, from 
the title-page, might >%e taken to be the 
biography of a London merchant, but which 
is really a sharp bit of satire at modern 
commercial methods and the devious ways 
of the promoter. Mr. Belloc has never set 
out to be a realist, but in this book the 
dramatis personae are taken singly as they 
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come upon the stage and treated as they 
would be in a real biography. With the aid 
of many parenthetical digressions and the 
delusion of foot-notes and fictitious refer- 
ences, in admirable burlesque of the methods 
of biographers, the author develops and 
makes known his characters. The satire is 
cutting and the story is as bitter as life 
itself, but any one who has followed the 
Humbert and Chadwick histories will admit 
that it is realistically true. Indeed, it is so 
impressively so that many readers will miss 
the satire and the fictional intent of the 
author. 

Mr. Belloc is an Anglicized Frenchman, 
who is known as a writer of biography, of 
travel and of essays. He has a keen sense 
of humor and a delightful command of lan- 
guage. He is a warm friend of Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, and those who only know the 
latter as a critic may be surprised to see his 
name as artist attached to the series of im- 
aginary portraits which illustrate this latest 
book of Mr. Belloc’s. 


NOTHER writer has been added to the 
long and honorable list of those who 
have gone from newspaper work into novel 
writing. Burton E. Stevenson, author of 
“Two Cadets of Gascony,” who is a prince- 
ton man of ’94, left in his junior year to 
go to work as reporter and city editor of a 
Chillicothe paper—Mr. Stevenson being an 
old Ohio man. In 1899. he was made li- 
brarian of the Chillicothe Public Library, 
a position which he still holds. He had, in 
boyhood, celebrity among amateur publish- 
ers as the editor, printer and publisher of 
a monthly paper, which bore first the name 
of The Boy’s Own and then that of Light. 
He aspired to and obtained, in course of 
time, other contributors than himself, a 
number of whom have since won a degree 
of fame. His experience in this kind of 
work enabled him to pay his way at Prince- 
ton by setting type at odd hours in a print- 
ing office, and acting as correspondent for 
various papers. He was the first of his 
class to gain admission to the Nassau Lit- 
erary Magazine, and in the middle of his 
freshman year was elected to the editorial 
board of the Tiger, the college humorous 
weekly. 
Since Mr. Stevenson has been librarian, 
with some time that he could call his own 
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he has put forth five novels: “At Odds 
With the Regent,’ “A Soldier of Vir- 
ginia,’ “The Heritage,” “The Holiday 
Case,” and, but recently, “Cadets of Gas- 
cony.” 


BURTON HOLMES 


URTON Holmes, now in the twelfth 

year of public life as traveler, author 
and lecturer, is a unique figure in the 
amusement world. On the retirement of 
John L. Stoddard, Mr. Holmes immediately 
succeeded him, and his lectures have be- 
come so popular that he now gives one or 
more courses, annually, in all the larger 
cities of this country. He is further unique 
in that he is the first American to establish 
a yearly season of illustrated lectures or 
“travelogues,” as he calls them, in London 
and other English cities. Last season he de- 
livered a double series, consisting of ten 
travelogues, at Queen’s Hall, London, on 
all-American topics,—“The Yosemite Val- 
ley,” ‘‘The Yellowstone National Park,” 
“The Grand Canyon of Arizona,” “Alaska,” 
and “The Klondike.” While in London he 
secured material for two travelogues on that 
city. After leaving England he spent the 
rest of the summer in Ireland, and this 
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country, with the two lectures on London, 
and Russia and Japan, form the subjects of 
his coming series in the United States. Mr. 
Holmes is by birth a Chicagoan, an enthusi- 
astic photographer, an indefatigable trav- 
eler,—having a record of nearly four hun- 
dred thousand miles,—and an entertaining 
writer and speaker. 


‘“"T-HE Sorceress” is a typical Sardou play 

of that dramatist’s recent period. It 
is similar in its massive proportions to his 
“Robespierre” and “Dante”; so, too, is it 
just as melodramatic. But withal, it is not 
a Mrs. Patrick Campbell play, for it is so 
overweighted with the spectacular as to give 
small scope for delicacy. The Inquisition 
forms the historic background, and the ro- 
mance of Zoraya, the Saracen, whose hyp- 
notic power brings upon her the anger of 
the holy judges, is the human element. 
What there is of force in the réle is taken 
advantage of, but those who know Mrs. 
Campbell’s ‘“‘Tanqueray” and ‘‘Ebbsmith,” 
will realize that Zoraya is not suited to her; 
it might fit the theatric pomp of Mme. Bern- 
hardt, but hardly the subtle droop and plia- 
bility of the English actress. Being a Sar- 
dou play, ‘The Sorceress” is elaborate; it 
becomes interesting at moments, but its at- 
mosphere is not complete. And whatever 
poetry there might be in the lines is lost in 
a most inferior translation. 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
Author of* The Gentle Reader ” 
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MR. JAMES’ LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


HENRY JAMES, THE LION 


By H. M. Fielding 


O his English friends, the announcement 
that Mr. Henry James had actually set 
sail for the United States came as a sur- 


prise, not to say shock. For years they had 
heard the distinguished American author 


outline and project visits to his native land, 
but as a quarter of a century slipped by 
without any effort at fulfilling these threats, 
their skepticism was natural. He seemed, 
like Punch and Westminster Abbey, to have 
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become an integral part of the national life, 
while all his early Yankee affiliations were 
forgotten. Even Great Britain, which assim- 
ilates foreigners with such ease, has found 
few strangers fit so snugly into her environ- 
ment, until it almost seemed as though a 
special niche in the old world-had been made 
and warmed in advance for the gentleman 
from Boston, And, truth to tell, with such 
ardor did England take him to her bosom, 
that to-day there is a decided dash of jeal- 
ousy in the curiosity she expresses about 
the success of this present American visit. 

It is searcely too much to affirm that ‘‘our 
Mr. James,” as “The Society of American 
Women” loves to call him, is par excellence 
the foremost literary lion of each successive 
London season. His peers, George Meredith 
and Thomas Hardy, are domesticated coun- 
trymen, seldom to be seen at town functions, 
while Mr. Swinburne, also famous, and a 
bachelor, is a recluse and out of the run- 
ning. Then among the younger men, which 
include J. M. Barrie, Kipling, Hewlett and 
others, the family life plays a prominent 
part, and they are all somewhiat disposed to 
take society by the way. Mr. James, on the 
other hand, renders Cesar his full cere- 
monious due. In the springtime, as well as 
the early winter, he journeys up from Rye, 
establishes himself in Chambers or at the 
Atheneum Club, an in a dignified, but 
none the less thoroughgoing fashion, enters 
upon a social campaign. Each day of his 
stay in town he has at least a dozen agree- 
able invitations to choose from, and even 
hostesses like Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Lucas 
Malet and the Duchess of Sutherland, 
struggle frankly to secure his presence at 
their parties. Nor is it a difficult matter to 
follow Mr. James’ movements during these 
semi-annual sojourns. So sought after is he 
that any man or woman who has entertained 
or been entertained by him is safe to let the 
fact leak out in conversation for months to 
come. 

One reason of the high value sct upon his 
acquaintance and favor is the extreme fas- 
tidiousness Mr. James displays in choosing 
his diversions. He is wary of new people, 
makes friends cautiously and absolutely re- 
fuses to be bored a second time. To this day 
his intimates love to tell, with sly smiles, of 
the way the heedful Henry was snared some 
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years ago. A fair-haired authoress of re- 
nown, but alas! deficient in taste and integ- 
rity, resolved to add the luster of Mr. 
James’ company to a house party she was 
giving. She knew the lion very slightly, and 
his decidedly exclusive set not at all; but un- 
daunted by these facts, made out a list of 
guests and forwarded the same to Rye, beg- 
ging Mr. James to complete the charmed 
circle. Now, congenial society is positively 
the one temptation the transplanted New 
England novelist is unable to resist, and in 
a weak moment he broke every rule by ac- 
cepting an invitation from this comparative 
stranger. Very naturally, all the other dis- 
tinguished folk, having no personal ac- 
quaintance with their proposed hostess, sent 
refusals, and gaps were hastily filled from 
the most available members of London’s 
bohemia. In spite of his good breeding, it 
is said to be wise to draw a veil over the in- 
ternal heat and arctic exterior of the 
wretched Mr. James during that unfortu- 
nate week end. The result to-day is that of 
all shy birds he is the very coyest on the 
social tree—charm and chaff failing to 
bring him down. 

The series of diners intime that mark 
Mr. James’ residence in town are singularly 
delightful occasions. They are not only 
miracles of taste from a material standpoint 
but it is his inviolable rule to limit the 
number of his guests to four, and choose 
them so as to compose a harmonious blend. 
There are no invitations more ardently cov- 
eted by the smart set, for under the benign 
influence of these well-selected admirers the 
host talks with amazing brilliancy. 

He has many warm friendships among 
women and says that the inspiration for his 
work always comes from them. These lucky 
ladies are known as the “elect” in the upper 
literary set, and so high is the honor that 
to be an “‘clect” is even more of a cachet 
than to be stamped as a “‘soul’’, for, in the 
eyes of Mr. James, dullness is the only un- 
pardonable sin. He seems able to overlook 
a lack of youth and physical charm, but in- 
sists upon a keen wit and clever tongue. 

Of course, these visits to London are the 
merest episodes in Mr. James’ life of close, 
exacting literary work. In his stately white 
Georgian mansion at Rye the days are or- 
dered with a precision that admits of no ex- 
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ceptions. Each hour is marked off for cer- 
tain labors or. relaxations, and no Mede or 
Persian ever exacted more rigid obedience 
of the law. Like all good housekeepers the 
first hours of the morning are given to 
maintaining indoor discipline, and woe to 
the housemaid whose cap strings are awry, 
or page boy whose brass fails to glitter. 
Mermaid Street housewives, just around the 
corner, love to gossip of the way Mr. James 
overlooks his table before every meal. They 
say he always adds a last touch of primness 
to the carefully laid board, and finds it im? 
possible to pass a pillow without plumping 
it, or a curtain but must needs give it a twist 
and a tweak. The spirit of his puritan an- 
cestors is dominant indoors, and it is said 
that a domestic able to secure Mr. James’ 
signature at the foot of her recommendation 
papers could secure a berth in King Ed- 
ward's own suite. 

Housekeeping cares laid aside, Mr. 
James always finds his stenographer await- 
ing him in a big, old-fashioned, simply fur- 
nished study at the back of the house, over- 
looking one of the loveliest of English gar- 
dens. Here every prospect pleases, even to 
the gentle high-bred lady who serves him as 
shorthand writer and typist—as the British 
would say. The author of “What Maisie 
Anew” has a unique method of composition, 
and is fond of saying that he always devel- 
ops his books from a germ. The majority 
of fiction writers first create a skeleton and 
afterward fill in their background. Not so 
Mr. James. Immediately he gets hold of an 
idea that pleases him, he dictates it in the 
form of a short story, walking slowly and 
evenly back and forth as he creates. This 
ten thousand or more words is then typed, 
read and pondered over, and later, with the 
germ in hand, he proceeds to enlarge the 
nucleus, weaving in new characters, expand- 
ing scenes and constructing sentences that 
are at once the envy and despair of his ad- 
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mirers. The plot is now stretched over a 
long short-story or novelette of maybe 
twenty thousand words, and only when he 
has seen the result of this again on paper 
does Mr. James throw his material into the 
form in which he means to give it to the 
world. All this process is carricd on with 
habits of clock-like precision and close con- 
centration of effort. For a certain number 
of hours after breakfast and luncheon each 
day the author shuts out the real world, and 
lives utterly absorbed in spheres where lit- 
tle that is common or unclean is allowed to 
penetrate, and where, it must be confessed, 
the inhabitants are sometimes long-winded 
and talk in involved brain-dislocating pe- 
riods. It is not until the magic tea-hour is 
at hand that Mr. James gives over, and in 
his simply furnished yet really luxurious 
drawing-room joins his house-guests or- is 
prepared to receive stray visitors. From 
five o’clock on he belongs to his friends, lets 
novel-making fall into the background and 
becomes an ideally charming host. 

Naturally, the ancient Cinque Port town 
of Rye, where Mr. James lives, is a Mecca 
to literary folk. At certain seasons he is 
seldom alone, constantly entertaining small 
house parties under his own roof, or fetch- 
ing friends to dine or drink tea with him 
from the beautiful Mermaid Inn, across the 
way. As Rye’s golf-links have a reputation 
only second to those of the Scotch St. An- 
drew’s, the Mermaid is seldom without a 
worth while man or woman, flattered, in- 
deed, to be noticed by the great Mr. James. 

If it be true that imitation is the sin- 
cerest flattery, then who will dispute the in- 
fluence Mr. James has exercised upon the 
literature of his generation? With Mr. Kip- 
ling alone is he compelled to divide such 
honors, for they two have done more to 
color the poetic and prose stream of their 
day than all the other poets and novelists 
put together. 
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THE PLACE OF WHITTIER AMONG POETS 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


stores is usually surprised to discover 
that while no American poet approaches 
Longfellow in the completeness with which 
he is taken up and classed among English 
poets, yet the one coming next to him in 
regard to the sale of his books and in the 
personal interest inspired by him is Whit- 
tier. This I myself tested by personal in- 
quiry a few years since and others have re- 
peated the experiment. Lowell is, of course, 
far better known in England, yet not so 
much through his books as by his personal- 
ity, and this chiefly after his appointment 
as minister to that country and yet more 
after his delightful addresses there made, 
which showed a more complete maturity of 
style than any of his earlier ones. Holmes, 
too, is there regarded as a genial wit and 
after-dinner speaker rather than in any 
more lasting way. Mark Twain, of course, 
carries all before him in humor, even more 
in England than in his own land; but so 
far as poetry goes, the great middle class 
in England is still drawn by Whittier’s 
simple muse. 
This is interesting to an American and it 
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suggests inquiry as to how far it comes, 
from the fact that he had held in youth a 
position which would in England have been 
thought plebeian. Not merely in manners, 
but in poetry and person, he was wholly 
remote from that effect of caste which be- 
longs, for instance, to the Ettrick Shepherd 
in Noctes Ambrosianae. A Quaker he al- 
ways remained in manner and, in the mild- 
est way possible, in costume; but sensation 
of distinction of caste in any proper sense, 
as between him nd Longfellow, for in- 
stance, there was none. The same mixture 
of loss and gain came to him from the ab- 
sence, not merely of a Harvard degree, but 
of any college degrees at all. Whatever 
fund of prejudices in the academic direc- 
tion may have belonged in common to Em- 
erson, Longfellow, Holmes, Hawthorne and 
Lowell, was not shared by him. Extremes 
meet and it was this, I remember, which 
made Don Pedro, when Emperor of Brazil, 
seek him out for companionship, as I hap- 
pen to know, when he first came to the 
United States. His Imperial Majesty 
showed a rather obtrusive indifference, by 
comparison, to the rest of the group, and it 
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may be just this fact which made Whittier 
a peculiarly interesting study for foreign- 
ers. It seems a curious fact that in spite of 
this quality and an abundance of English 
invitations he never would cross the ocean. 
In this abstinence, considerations of health 
may have had some share, but he explained 
his avoidance of this and all distant trav- 
eling by the simple reason, seeming in itself 
improbable yet doubtless true of him,— 
that he read travels with great eagerness, 
but always got from them such a vivid con- 
ception of any particular foreign country 
that his wish to see it was transferred to 
some other and he proceeded to read about 
that. 

The secret of the English attraction is to 
be found, doubtless, largely in the fact that 
the mass of the people in one English- 
speaking country naturally listens to him 
who speaks for the masses in a kindred 
voice. An English peasant poet, like Ebe- 
nezer Elliott, always remains distinctively 
a poet of the people, just as one who dis- 
tinctly represents in Parliament a radical 
constituency is apt to bear the marks per- 
manently of the class whence he came, in 
his dress, his manners and even his accent. 
The adaptiveness of the American, however, 
is so incomparably greater that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish, either in a large 
gathering or even in Congress itself, the 
men who have risen out of the ranks, from 
those, so to speak, born in the purple. Of 
this there was no more striking illustration 
than in Whittier himself, whose especial 
characteristics, so far as he fell into any 
general class, would simply have assigned 
him to the Society of Friends and yielded 
no further instruction. 

It must, in short, be conceded that he rep- 
resents, as no other leading poct represents 
it, the purely democratic spirit, not antag- 
onistically like some Corn-law Rhymer, but 
affirmatively as the basis of true society. 
Government in his eyes means always the 
self-government of the whole community. 
Instead of aiming to fix the foundation of 
suffrage in birth, wealth, or even education, 
he waives all these and grounds it in man- 
hood, giving this, indeed, its widest inter- 
pretation, so as to include woman, too. The 
song of “The Poor Voter on Election Day” 
gives his simple doctrine: 
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While there's a grief to seek redress, 
Or balance to adjust, 

Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust,— 

While there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, 

Up! clouted knee and ragged coat! 
A man’s a man to-day! 


It is doubtful whether any other of the 
older Atlantic poets would have gone quite 
so far as this, although Lowell, when he 
was fully under the influence of Maria 
White and wrote “The Heritage,” had at 
least a temporary period of this same atti- 
tude. To Whittier, however, it was con- 
genial and permanent. The secret which 
made him, in spite of all his Quaker breed- 
ing, a good politician, lay here. His early 
training in the Society of Friends, no doubt, 
helped to this breadth of view, as did also 
his long life in the anti-slavery movement 
where, if anywhere, man was viewed simply 
as man. In his own town he could, without 
affectation, sit and chat with his neighbors 
on public affairs enthroned on some casual 
flour-barrel, an attitude in which one could 
scarcely fancy Holmes or Longfellow or 
even Lowell. Whether at home or abroad, he 
was rarely tempted into talking poetry or 
sentiment and not very much given even to 
talking about books, but politics or social 
science or the rights of labor called him 
forth more easily. It would be curious 
should it turn out that this same attitude or 
temperament made itself felt permanently 
through his verse also; but in his higher 
strains, which increased as he grew older, 
we see that his early life bequeathed to him 
only a great abundance of material and his 
later years simply secured for him an in- 
creasing condensation, still retaining sim- 
plicity and freshness of thought. Let us 
test this for a moment. 

A curious illustration of the power of 
condensed poetic expression has been af- 
forded during a series of years by the 
four poets who have contributed quatrains 
for the windows of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, London. The English verses 
were contributed by Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, formidable competitors, surely, of 
Lowell and Whittier, who wrote the other 
two. Tennyson’s was written for the Cax- 
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ton window, the reference being to Caxton’s 
motto of “Fiat Lux”: 


“Thy prayer was, ‘Light, more light, while 
time shall last!’ 
Thou a a glory’s growing on the 
nig 
But ae the ababee which that light would 


Till hadiws vanish in the Light of 
Light.” 


Browning’s contribution was for the St. 
Margaret parishioners themselves and was 
written for the window erected in honor of 
the Queen’s jubilee: 


“Fifty years’ flight!’ Wherein should he 
rejoice 
Who hailed their birth, who as thcy die 
decays? 
This—England echoes his attesting voice :— 
‘Wondrous and well—Thanks, Ancient 
Thou of days.’ ” 


When American citizens presented, at a 
later period, the Raleigh window, Lowell 
furnished the third quatrain: 


“The New World’s Sons, from England’s 
breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we 
came 
Proud of her Past from which our Present 
grew, 
This window we erect to Raleigh’s name.” 


For the fourth window, named after Mil- 
ton and, presented by the late George Wil- 
liam Childs, of Philadelphia, Whittier fur- 
nished the following, i in 1888: 


“The New World honors him whose lofty 


plea 
For England’s freedom made her own 
more sure; 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds 
endure.” 


Surely Americans have no reason to be 
ashamed in the outcome of this competi- 
tion, so far as concerns their fellow coun- 
trymen. Tennyson’s verse is involved and 
overstrained; Browning’s is jerky and fa- 
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miliar; Lowell and Whittier, alone, have the 
direct simplicity combined with vigor of 
characterization which should mark inscrip- 
tions meant for the plainest man to under- 
stand: and of these two, I prefer Whittier’s 
inscription. 

Of the four, then, Whittier takes the lead 
and it is interesting to notice (here and in 
so many verses by him) that he felt, at the 
time, called upon to apologize to Canon 
Farrar for so bold a phrase as “freehold,” 
and offered to use “heirloom” as a substi- 
tute, quoting Milton, however, as authority 
for ‘“‘freehold.”” Canon Farrar had the good 
taste to sustain the use of the stronger and 
more expressive word. 

“It would have been well if Whittier had 
always trusted, as on this occasion, to his 
own judgment, but it is one of the draw- 
backs of the self-educated man that he is 
apt to trust criticism too much or too little; 
and Whittier has altered, in later editions, 
some of his finest lines apparently in defer- 
ence to the ear of a commonplace friend. 
Thus in his song of “The Shoemakers,” he 
wrote originally: 


“Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet, 
In strong and hearty German; 
And Bloomfield’s lay, and Gifford’s wit, 
And the rare good sense of Sherman.” 


Which last line he afterward altered to the 
comparatively tame phrase 


“And patriot fame of Sherman.” 


And again, in “The New Wife and the 
Old,” in describing the night-sounds, he 
originally closed one stanza with 


“And the great sea-waves below, 
Pulse of the midnight beating slow.” 


This dactylic measure, ‘“‘pulse of the mid- 
night,” was an unusual poetic felicity for 
him, and when some injudicious friend had 
counted the syllables, he apparently per- 
suaded the poet to substitute the heavy and 
commonplace strain 


“Like the night’s pulse beating slow.” 


In this case he restored, in later years, the 
original phrase, doing it, I believe, at my 
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own suggestion; but in other cases, there 
was no audacious neighbor at his elbow. It 
must be remembered that he was brought 
up at a period when Friends disapproved of 
music, and he always maintained that he 
could never tell one tune from another, and 
was readily persuaded to keep within very 
strict bounds. But a true poet will show 
himself what he is, and it is to be noticed 
that where Whittier’s own feelings are most 
stirred he rises most nearly into music. This 
is to be seen, for instance, in that fine poem, 
“My Playmate,” with its thoroughly rhyth- 
mic refrain, 
“The dark pines sing on Ramoth Hill 
The slow song of the sea”, 


in which, if I mistake not, the melodious 
“Ramoth” was not originally used, but was 
borrowed from the name of another hill not 
far off, to please Fields, long the editor of 
the Atlantic. 

I am not sure that Mr. Stedman is cor- 
rect in telling us that Horace Greeley pro- 
nounced Whittier the best of American 
poets, for I remember distinctly when he 
astonished his very numerous readers by 
attributing that position to Emerson; and it 
seemed curiously consistent with the philo- 
sophic side of Greeley to incline in this lat- 
ter way. It is also to be noted that Whit- 
tier’s early poems were distinctly more 
commonplace than those of Longfellow and 
Lowell, and that, unlike them, he conscien- 
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tiously preserved all these in his collective 
editions. But when we turn from his writ- 
ings of this class we find that his religious 
poetry, on the one side, not written as 
hymns, but now found everywhere in hymn- 
books, and his poems of what may be called 
retrospective passion, those portraying his 
early loves, on the other side, have a ten- 
derness and imaginative beauty such as his 
more highly trained American contempo- 
raries scarcely reached. His exquisite 
“Memories” is unsurpassed in tender 
beauty, even as a love poem, by anything 
in the work of these rivals, and the same is 
true of his “My Psalm” and “My Birth- 
day” in sounding the depths of religious 
emotion. No one ever reproduced the very 
life of childhood as did he in “The Barefoot 
Boy,” and the homely charm of “Snow- 
Bound” is unsurpassable, although it is to 
be noticed that even he takes as his prelude 
those unequaled seven lines in which Em- 
erson described for him and for all of us the 
snow storm itself. In all of these, one seeks 
in vain for confirmation of the summing up 
of this poet by that accomplished English 
critic, Churton Collins, when he places 
Whittier lowest ‘among the eminent poets 
in America,” and says that his “very best 
work is not work into which any high poetic 
quality enters.” The verdict, I should say, 
adds another to the not infrequent cases 
where the instinct of the many counts for 
more than the analysis of the few. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
By Will D. Howe 


T°? have left behind one eleven volumes 
of journals, letters and criticism, all 
marked by originality and literary finish, to 
have won a place in the Concord group of 
authors who lifted our literature to a posi- 
tion of distinction in the world’s esteem, to 
have inspired hundreds, yea, thousands, to 
a closer appreciation of the truth and beauty 
of the outdoors—this is indeed ‘‘to have 
done right well.” And such slight praise of 
Henry David Thoreau can not be gainsaid 
by even such a disapproving critic as Low- 
ell or Stevenson. 


Moreover, the increasing popularity and 
influence of this ardent nature-lover and 
moralist bear convincing testimony to the 
permanent value of that life. Those of us 
who care to look back upon the man that 
died almost a half-century ago, will receive 
an inspiration from the pure, sincere and 
lofty-minded protestant. We shall find that 
he has impressed himself upon a host of 
readers, some of whom have even imitated 
him, all of whom have admired his vivid 
portrayals of the things of nature. 

The paternal grandfather of Thoreau 
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was French and came to America from the 
island of Jersey. His maternal ancestors 
were all of worthy New England stock, 
though not distinguished. Into the little 
village of Concord, with its population of 
about two thousand, came this same grand- 
father, John Thoreau, and died there in 
1800. There his famous grandson was born 
in 1817, and there he spent almost the entire 
span of his two score and five years. Young 
Thoreau, like any New England boy of his 
day, drove the family cow to pasture, tend- 
ed garden and ran errands until the years 
when boys turn to college. At sixteen he en- 
tered Harvard; at twenty he graduated. It 
was certainly a bit of good fortune to step 
out into more active life with the noble call 
of “The American Scholar” ringing in the 
ears. But that address of literary inde- 
pendence had not the expected result on 
Thoreau. For, while his fellow collegians 
were choosing their several lines of work, 
Thoreau was planning to “keep a private 
journal or record of his thoughts, feelings, 
studies and daily experience.” His college 
years had not been marked by any great 
distinction, yet he had excelled in rhetoric, 
the classics and mathematics. The things 
which he wrote during the four years at the 
college showed a love of the best writers, a 
sensitive appreciation of the fine qualities of 
style and an insistence that, “The most sub- 
lime and noblest precepts may be conveyed 
in a plain and simple strain.” 

After graduation, Thoreau became 
schoolmaster, grew tired of that and began 
lecturing in 1838, took up surveying, for 
which his mathematical training well fitted 
him, undertook the manufacture of pencils, 
in which his father had become locally fa- 
mous, and finally did enough farming to 
support himself and family. Thus Thoreau’s 
life flowed smoothly on in the little village, 
where the silent elms and quiet memories 
and the philosophic mind of the great Em- 
erson blended to make the ideal refuge for 
the thinker and writer. Concord even to- 
day, with its two railroads, its electric line, 
the thousands of tourists that annually 
visit it, is a place one would choose for a 
life of quiet and reflection. But what must 
it have been sixty years ago, when this 
young graduate withdrew from the halls of 
the college to spend his other years in the 
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village of his nativity, hunting out the 
pleasant and beautiful places of God’s na- 
ture at its best! 

These years of wandering among the 
woods, of companionship with a few choice 
spirits, such as Emerson, Channing, Alcott, 
Hawthorne, Blake, Sanborn, were character- 
ized by three different acts which alone need 
mention at the present: his life for two 
years in the hut on Lake Walden (1845-47), 
his imprisonment for one night in Concord 
jail on account of his refusal to pay a part 
of his tax, and finally his ardent appeal for 
the cause of John Brown. These incidents 
confirm the statement of each of his critics 
that he was a born dissenter. He protested 
against society as it lays down its conven- 
tions of action and creates an atmosphere 
of artificiality; he protested against any 
government, because it tends to level its cit- 
izens to @ common purpose or ideal not as 
high as that of any individual member; he 
protested with all his soul against the in- 
stitution of slavery; he protested against 
any conformity that leveled and lowered 
and deprived the right of man to kinship 
with the divine. In all this dissent Thoreau 
was often a fanatic, and yet he enunciated 
fervently the principles of real spiritual 
freedom, justice and lofty idealism. 

The written work of Thoreau, as at pres- 
ent edited, consists of eleven volumes, eight 
volumes of journals and records of out-of- 
door life, one volume called “Excursions,” 
containing short essays on his trip to Can- 
ada and miscellaneous nature pieces, nota- 
bly the sketch of “Wild Apples,” one vol- 
ume of “Familiar Letters,” and one volume 
entitled “Miscellanies,’ including bits of 
translations, separate poems, the excellent 
criticism of Carlyle and the essays in be- 
half of John Brown. Of these eleven vol- 
umes only two appeared in the lifetime of 
the author, “The Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers,” published in 1849, and 
“Walden,” in 1853. The popularity of 
these volumes is attested by the well-known 
lines from his diary of October 28, 1853. 
During the four years after the publication 
of the “Week” not three hundred copies 
had been sold, and since the publisher need- 
ed the space in the cellar occupied by the 
unsold volumes, Thoreau had them shipped 
to him. “The wares are sent to me at last 
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and I have an opportunity to examine my 
purchase. They are something more sub- 
stantial than fame, as my back knows, 
which has borne them up two flights of 
stairs to a place similar to that to which 
they trace their origin. Of the remaining 
two hundred and ninety and odd, seventy- 
five were given away, the rest sold. I have 
now a library of nearly nine hundred vol- 
umes, over seven hundred of which I wrote 
myself. Is it not well that the author should 
behold the fruits of his labor?” 

Though these two volumes were received 
with complete indifference by the public, 
since the death of the author the subsequent 
volumes have found an ever-increasing num- 
ber of readers who have gone back again 
and again to these simple drawings of our 
out-of-door world. This is so true that Mr. 
Higginson says that Thoreau has left ‘‘one 
of the few books, perhaps the only book, 
yet written in America, that can bear an 
annual perusal.” 

Recently we have reread much of these 
eleven volumes and we have been more than 
ever impressed by their real worth. Above 
all they show a burning love of nature, a 
minute and sympathetic observation of 
natural objects and phenomena, the birds, 
fishes, colors of earth and sky, the sounds 
and shades of the approach and vanish of 
the several seasons. Where would we look 
for a more accurate and artistic description 
of the flight of the hawk or the wild duck, 
of the booming of the pond in the spring, 
of the dropping of the first snow, of the 
color of maple apd elm, of the canter of the 
fox on the ridge against the afternoon sun, 
of sunrise and sunsct, of the croaking of 
the frogs, the rumbling of the wagon on the 
lonely bridge in the forest, of the tanager 
with “a bit of sky on his back,” of shadows 
in moonlight, of the feel of the sharp wind 
on the cheek, of the fragrance of a new 
day? All these pictures the poet-naturalist 
has sketched in language admirable for its 
clearness and imaginative suggestiveness. 

Nature was to Thoreau the solace, the 
refuge from the business, and worldliness 
of society. There he found simplicity, vari- 
ety, harmony, truth and beauty. ‘Nature is 
a greater and more perfect art, the art of 
God.” In attempting to transfer this ex- 
ternal nature and its meaning to the written 
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page Thoreau used a simple language. He 
relied on the usual word and a detailed de- 
scription, hoping by this impressive realism 
to move the reader to appreciate the strange- 
ness of the apparently commonplace scene. 
Stevenson has, by his specific words, made 
us see things in more lively fashion; Ruskin 
has preached to us in beautiful language 
that we should look up at the ever-changing 
heavens, but none has surpassed Thoreau in 
the ability to make the reader see and know 
the actual nature, and to feel something of 
its strange power. 

Thoreau is known primarily as a lover 
and writer of nature, and yet there was the 
moral, philosophical, transcendental Tho- 
reau. Several times he called himself a 
transcendentalist and has made statements 
which we may consider as defining what he 
understands by that vague term. ‘“‘The most 
glorious fact in my experience is not any- 
thing that I have done or may hope to do, 
but a transient thought or vision or dream, 
which I have had. I would give all the 
wealth of the world and all the deeds of all 
the heroes, for one true vision.” And again, 
a significant passage taken from “A Week”: 

“I am not without hope that we may, even 
here and now, obtain some accurate infor- 
mation concerning that other world which 
the instinct of mankind has so long pre- 
dicted. Indeed, all that we call science, as 
well as all that we call poetry, is a particle 
of such information, accurate as far as it 
goes, though it be but to the confines of 
truth. If we can reason so accurately, and 
with such wonderful confirmation of our 
reasoning, respecting so-called material ob- 
jects and events infinitely removed beyond 
the range of our natural vision, so that the 
mind hesitates to trust its calculations even 
when they are confirmed by observation, 
why may not our speculations penetrate as 
far into the immaterial starry system, of 
which the former is but the outward and 
visible type.” His attitude toward life, 
then, was that of the quiet, meditative 
thinker, who drew apart from men to 
breathe an atmosphere of greater purity 
and to speculate on the great principles of 
existence. 

Besides this severe philosophical attitude, 
there is a courage, very like the note of Ste- 
venson. “In short, I am convinced, both by 
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faith and experience, that to maintain one’s 
self on this earth is not a hardship but a 
pastime, if we will live simply and wisely.” 
“That man who does not believe that each 
day contains an earlier, more sacred and 
auroral hour than he has yet profaned, has 
despaired of life, and is pursuing a de- 
scending and darkening way.” And again, 
the passage in ‘‘Walden,” crowned by the 
following sentence, “If the day and the 
night are such that you greet them with joy 
and life emits a fragrance like flowers and 
sweet-scented herbs,—is more elastic, more 
starry, more immortal,—that is your suc- 
cess.” At the age of twenty-four he wrote, 
“TI love my fate to the very core and rind 
and could swallow it without paring it, I 
think.” The last sentence which he dic- 
tated when he was too feeble to hold the pen 
sounds the same note of hopeful courage, 
“You ask particularly about my health. I 
suppose that I have not many months to 
live, but of course, I know nothing about it. 
I may add that I am enjoying existence as 
much as ever and regret nothing.” He lived 
only six weeks after these words were writ- 
ten. 

Thoreau always insisted upon every man 
being a man, thinking and acting to him- 
self, and counted that life or civilization as 
effectual in the degree in which it was quiet, 
free, serene and essentially true. ‘The 
cost of a thing is the amount of life which 
is required to be exchanged for it.” “I 
would have each one be very careful to find 
out and pursue his own way, and not his 
father’s or his mother’s or his neighbor’s 
instead.” “‘And this is the art of living, too, 
to leave our life in a condition to go alone 
and not to require a constant supervision. 
We will then sit down serenely to live as 
by the side of a stove.” 

The philosophy of Thoreau was essen- 
tially somber and inconsistent. He took 
pleasure in being a martyr, but he wished 
others to know it. He would live upon the 
plainest fare, he would do away with tea, 
tobacco, newspapers, railroads and _post- 
offices; he would use a borrowed axe, a hoe 
or plow. Why should we have even these, 
we might ask him, if we will go back to na- 
ture? But Thoreau was not consistent. If 
we pass by the inconsistency, the selfishness, 
the cynicism, we have as a residuum a great 
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body of inspiring truth, a life guided by the 
highest principles. Thoreau never ques- 
tioned immortality, trusted implicitly in the 
refining and elevating power of hidden 
truth, was in reality a warm friend, saw 
clearly the meaning of nature, protested 
against worldliness and commercialism, 
against the love of money and the bondage 
of convention and finally had a real joy in 
living. 

Thoreau has much that is interesting to 
say about books and writing. He read the 
best of Greek, Latin and Oriental literatures, 
knew well the great English authors, and 
quotes frequently from the early Colonial 
writers of America. He had no sympathy 
for the so-called light reading and never 
wished to please the indolent reader. Like 
Stevenson, he tried hard to learn to write. 
He wished to make “sentences which are 
expressive, toward which so many volumes, 
so much life went; which lie like boulders 
on the page, up and down or across,—not 
mere repetition, but creation, and which a 
man might sell his ground or cattle to 
build.” This yearning drove him to con- 
stant study and practice. “I put a piece of 
paper under my pillow, and when I could 
not sleep I wrote in the dark.” “If thou art 
a writer, write as if thy time were short, for 
it is indeed short, at the longest. Improve 
each occasion when the soul is reached. 
Drain the cup of inspiration to its last 
dregs.” “If I were a professor of rhetoric, 
I should insist on this: to speak the truth. 
This first, this second, this third; pebbles 
in your mouth or not. This demands ear- 
nestness and manhood chiefly.” 

And certainly, his efforts were crowned 
with success. His style is marked by a 
transparent clearness, lit up now and then 
by a vivid figure chosen from nature; he 
wrote a well-rounded, “healthy” sentence; 
painted his pictures with accuracy and 
beauty and atmosphere. As Lowell said, he 
had “caught his English at its living 
source.” 

Thoreau was a reader and student, spent 
his forty-five years in observation and in 
communion with high truth. His life lacked 
the great vitalizing quality of a Whitman 
or Browning. Indeed, it had perhaps been 
better if the refined naturalist had shared 
some of the coarseness with Whitman, but 
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the former was never coarse. Thoreau was 
always planning to live, telling others how 
to live, but never quite making it real in his 
own life. His love for nature did not en- 
kindle in him a warmer enthusiasm for life 
as we understand it. He said he had a joy 
of living, but we are not certain of it. His 
cynicism, his bitterness, his selfishness re- 
mained, yet his life was far from a failure. 
Skilled in all his work as surveyor, pencil- 
maker, carpenter, gardener, he was a sen- 
sitive and refined observer of nature, pos- 
sessed a mind of rare power, cold, yet pure, 
and ever inspired by the loftiest ideals. 

He was no seer like Emerson, no artist 
like Hawthorne, no man of the soil and pa- 
triot like Whittier, no scholar and man of 
letters like Lowell, he had no great message 
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like Browning or Stevenson, and yet he 
lived a life of exceptional purity and has 
been the inspiration of countless readers. 
His “Prayer” is perhaps the most beautiful 
expression of his lofty purpose: 


“Great God! I ask Thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself, 
That in my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye; 

* * * * * * * 


That my weak hand may equal my firm 
faith. 

And my life practice more than my tongue 
saith; 

That my low conduct may not show, 

Nor my relenting lines, 

That I Thy purpose did not know, 

Or overrated Thy designs.” 


MY PIPE IS OUT 


(LAY OF THE DRAINED-OUT WRITER) 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


M’* pipe is out; the World—my ’baccy pouch— 
Is flabby-flanked and empty to the touch. 
I shake it till its lank sides sag and slouch, 

Yet all it yields me doesn’t count for much. 


At length, its dustings settled in the bowl, 
I seek my match-box (that’s my brain) to find 
A germ of genius’ blaze with which my soul 
May fire the fruits of gropings patient, blind. 


No match is there; the last one I had struck 
To boil the pot of hunger in my home— 
To kindle torches of dissembled pluck 
And guide some brother’s footsteps as they roam. 


My pipe is out; I puff at it in vain— 
No taste or warmth—no winking glow I see! 
Whence, then, the longed-for solace for my pain 
That’s mocking at the helplessness of me? 


THE RIVER’S CHILDREN 


BY RUTH MC ENERY STUART 
Te wide, muddy Mississippi, at New 
Orleans, with its flat banks and gilded 
steamboats with strident whistles, is not an 
object of poetry to the winter tourist. Its 
size gives it geographical status, but it dwin- 
dles sadly in charm and beauty besides the 
historic Hudson, or St. Lawrence. This is 
the view of the outsider, but to a child of the 
river, like Mrs. Stuart, “old lady Missis- 
sippi” is the fount of blessings and of ter- 
ror. The dame must be propitiated as well 
as loved, worshiped and fondled. There is 
a cult of the stream among the dwellers on 
its islands and levees; they are baptized in 
its brown waters, bring their living from its 
pools, and often find their graves in its deep 
places. Old Hannah and Israel could have 
chosen no better death than the swift one 
that came with the breaking of the levee; 
and the creole merchants that watch the 
marking of the high waters pray to St. Jo- 
seph, and abjure the sinful opera, during 
the hours of suspense. 

No one knows better than Mrs. Stuart the 
folk of all degrees that pay tribute to the 
stream, but she, like the delta dwellers, 
loves best the stream itself. The Father of 
Waters is likewise “the mother of trouble 
and of pleasure.” She is a “meracle mys- 
t’ry,” says the pious darky. “The mists are 
a veil for her face, and the showers fringe 
it,” and “whether she be obdurate or kindly, 
hysterical or melancholy, or so serene as to 
invite the heavens, life and love and song 
are hers.” The waste of great waters, the 
beauty of tropical islands, the mating of 
North and South, the storm and the salvage 
of war, the princely hospitality of the old 
era, and the hopes of the new,—all this is 
mirrored in these small pages. Mrs. Stuart’s 
humor is, for once, overcast by pathos. A 


gleam like “A widow without a grave is like 
a wind in February, crying always about the 
house with nowhere to go,” shows that the 
abstention is voluntary. Another mood has 
possession for the time, and nowhere else is 
the author more richly poetic and imagina- 
tive. 

“The River’s Children” is a pearl brought 
up by a diver, who knows the waters; one 
that will gain luster as receding years carry 
farther and farther back, the superstitions, 
the romance, the melodies that have gath- 
ered around the great river. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


THE SORROWS OF SAP’ED. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 


it legitimate for a tale to be, at once, an 
extravaganza and an enigma? To leave 
the hapless reader shaken with laughter, and 
sorely puzzled as well? If the riddle is left 
unanswered in this tantalizing fashion for 
the convenience of a sequel, we can bide our 
time; but if the author, as we suspect, has 
been trapped in a cul-de-sac of his own de- 
vising, then a protest is in order. 

A curse is the reason for Sap’ed’s sorrows, 
a curse that has never acted, but that is still 
effective, since it was conscientiously com- 
pounded after a tried recipe. If the king’s 
bride loves him she dies on her wedding day; 
if she loves him not, she survives. Three 
times has Sap’ed faced this ordeal, and three 
blooming, aggravating wives are his. Dagee, 
the American occultist and variety girl, 
comes to the kingdom with Karni-Fellah, 
the ferocious philanthropist, who is bent on 
giving libraries and universities to the far- 
thest corners of the earth. The timely de- 
struction of the pirate ship preserves Roota- 
Baaga from the scourge of university settle- 
ments, college foot-ball, yells, degrees, so- 
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cieties, and co-education ; but Dagee remains 
to perturb the magicians by “absent treat- 
ment,” which has nothing to do with the 
mind, because “the more total the lack of 
that faculty, the greater the success; to en- 
force that “cardinal rule of American eti- 
quette which is to introduce everybody to 
every other body in sight”; and to charm the 
king by her peroxide beauty. Dagee’s mother 
is old-fashioned, and prefers consecutive 
polygamy, by the American road of divorce, 
to the Oriental simultaneous method; but 
she finally consents to the royal match, the 
wedding takes place, and “the worst” hap- 
pens. Whether in this case “‘the worst” is 
the bride’s death, or life, Mr. Roche does not 
divulge. Either horn of the dilemma leaves 
poor Sap’ed sorrowful, and the genie’s 
threats remain vague. 

The quotations from apocryphal Oriental 
writers, that preface the chapters, have a 
clever air of verity. The tone of Eastern 
gravity, the slap-dash American slang, the 
wise apothegms, and the burlesques of civil- 
ized idiosyncrasies, make a_hotch-potch 
whose absurdity is only paralleled by the 
author’s earlier book. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY 
BY NELSON LLOYD 


Te aftermath of war is quickly cleared 
away to make ready for the new plant- 
ing. The records of the Pension Office keep 
the lists of living tragedies, but the world 
outside soon forgets. The invalided soldier 
may not often wear his khaki; the hero must 
step down among his fellow men. 

A young Pennsylvania farmer enlists for 
the Spanish war; he has his camp life at 
Tampa, the summer voyage, the brief Cuban 


campaign, and then—a wound, an amputa- 


tion, the end of life’s activities. The crip- 
pled soldier goes back home, takes the vil- 
lage school and his small pension, and be- 
comes a veteran, and an onlooker, at twenty- 
three. The valley is narrow and sparsely set- 
tled, but it is a microcosm of the world at 
large, with perhaps more than its share of 
quaintness, individuality and humor. The 
observer has gained maturity and self-abne- 
gation through suffering, and it may be to 
his seeing eye that the valley owes its pa- 
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thos, the people their raciness. Only once 
does Mark, the soldier, grasp at happiness, 
but the dream passes, he accepts the mel- 
lowed substitutes that nature, books, broth- 
erly love and neighborly friendship proffer, 
and settles down with his pipe, his dogs, his 
reflections, to a life that is subdued but far 
from useless. 

The réverie,—for a more active title hard- 
ly befits these musings, character sketches 
and scattered incidents—is hardly more of a 
novel than is the: ‘‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” and its quality can endure the 
comparison. The same slender thread of ro- 
mance, the same kindly shrewdness, the 
same desultory, easy manner, are in the new, 
as in the old, favorite. The poetry may seem 
elusive, the love affair vague, to readers ad- 
dicted to stirring fiction of intricate plot; 
but the humanity, the humor, must carry a 
wide appeal. Josiah Nummler, navigating 
the road with a clothes prop; the annual 
running away of Lip Pulsifer from his 
wife; Perry Thomas’ speech of welcome, or 
Luther Warden expounding “Injy” to 
Mary’s suitors, are inimitable sketches. But 
these, after all, are merely outlines, and the 
fuller picture, the one that will last longest 
in the memory, is the pathos of the soldier’s 
stunted life in the confines of the Valley. 


Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
Price, $1.50 


THE SEA-WOLF 
BY JACK LONDON 


HE who sits long at table with Mr. Lon- 
don, will sup full of horrors. Although 
the dishes are many and different, the horri- 
ble is the chief ingredient of every one, and 
the proportion grows ever larger. In “The 
Call of the Wild” there is the rigor of the 
cold, the reversion to the savage; in “The 
People of the Abyss,” the downward grind 
of poverty; in “The Sea-Wolf,” the brute in 
man set free by the wild and lonely sea. 
Everywhere it is upon the victory of the 
stronger—whether the force be the snow, 
the guinea, or the billow—that Mr. London 
would insist. 

This latest book is the high-water mark of 
the author’s power. Virile, forceful, dash- 
ing though he has been from the first entry 
into literature, he can do nothing more mem- 
orable than this story of a hellship, manned 
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by brute beasts, under a Sea-Wolf. The _ 
reader may sicken of bludgeon blows, broken 
but in vain; he is drawn on by a man whose 
fike he has never met, but whose reality he 
may not dispute. The Danish sealing cap- 
tale with the big brain, rudimentary con- 
science and callous heart—as self-educated, 
self-centered tyrant—is finely and strongly 
set against a product of effete civilization, in 
the person of a literary critic, who hereto- 
fore has been spared contact with harsh 
reality by the inheritance of a goodly in- 
come and assured social place. How “Sissy” 
Van Weyden,—now further nicknamed as 
his Christian name of Humphrey is short- 
ened into “Hump’”—is picked up from a 
stoved ferry-boat in San Francisco Bay, held 
upon the schooner, forced to work his pass- 
age as cook’s boy, to see and share unmeas- 
ured brutality; how he gains sea legs and 
muscle and makes good his footing among 
primitive men, the story tells with vim and 
color. It is all secondary, however, to the 
amazing creation of Wolf Larsen, who, even 
in his dying moments, when disease van- 
quishes that unconquerable will, still fixes 
the reader’s attention to the exclusion of a 
polite lover. 

The spiritual is pitted once more against 
the material when another involuntary pas- 
senger, this time a woman, is rescued from 
a shipwreck. The doubling of the contrast, 
however, does not strengthen it. The tension 
was already as great as could be borne, and 
such sophistical titles as the “American Mrs. 
Meynell,” the “Second Dean of American 
Letters,” are out of place in a story that cuts 
down to the raw of human nature, that deals 
with elementary passions and stern facts. 
In the casting away upon the island, inhab- 
ited only by seals, in the love-making and 
the rescue, the path has been beaten into a 
highway by former romances, and the end 
may be easily foreseen. 

It is in the cruelty, the peace, the awful- 
ness, the beauty of the sea, that Mr. London 
has outdone himself as well as others. He 
has known, felt, suffered these terrors and 
‘these joys, and therefore he can bring much 
to those who must learn at second-hand. The 
discussions of Browning, Omar, Darwin, the 
charming scraps of poetry, hardly relieve 
the sheer brutality as much as the exquisite, 
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strong reflections of ocean moods in storm 
and moonlight. The book is not food for 
babes, but for lovers of the sea. He must 
own strong nerves who would ship with 
Wolf Larsen, but the Iliad of the ocean is 
opened before him. If his courage suffice, 
here are affrays, escapes, tortures and 
bloody deaths, that will turn Captain Kidd 
into a nursery hero, and our beloved Treas- 
ure Island into a haunt of peace. Long John 
Silver has slain his thousands, but his tap- 
ping crutch and suave voice are less terrible 
than the great brain, thé cruel heart, the 
steel fist of the Captain of the “Ghost.” 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.30 


THE CLANSMAN 
BY THOMAS DIXON, JR. . 

oe history of yesterday is heavily handi- 
capped when it runs for the stakes of 
fiction. The events are only partly forgot- 
ten, the perspective is untrue, the glamour 
is wanting. Party passion has not quite sub- 
sided, and final judgments are still in pro- 
cess of making. Mr. Dixon has incurred 
these disabilities knowingly, and, burdened 
as he is, has made a gallant, if not a winning 
race. To revamp a quotation of the period, 
the book is written with a pen made from 
the steel of a sword. The dramatic intensity, 
the color, the incisiveness of Mr. Dixon’s 
style, clothe well events that, in themselves, 
embody these qualities. The scenes in Wash- 
ington after the surrender at Appomattox, 
the assassination of Lincoln, the execution 
of Mrs. Surratt, the impeachment of John- 
son, the reign of terror in South Carolina, 
thrilling as they are, tally with contempo- 
raneous accounts. The license, corruption, 
disorder of the period of Reconstruction can 
hardly be overstated. The facts need no 
varnish, the quotations from sermons, 
speeches, Presidential messages, are given 
verbatim, and while traditions are liberally 
used, the sifting has been careful. It is in 
the expression of personal opinion, and the 
characterization of individuals, that the 
strong partizan bias of the book fis most 
plain. No special pleading will vindicate the 
wisdom and dignity of Andrew Johnson; the 
innocence of Mrs. Surratt is still question- 
able despite fervent assertion; and the view 
given of Thaddeus Stevens is plainly dis- 
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torted. The latter, under the thin disguise 
of Austin Stoneman, dominates the story. 
“The Great Commoner,” not “The Clans- 
man,” should be the titular hero. Three- 
fourths of the book are given up to the 
epoch-making events and radical legislation, 
that prepared the way for the Ku Klux 
Klan. The doings of the Klan are com- 
pressed into so small a space that Stoneman 
remains the great, if evil, center of interest. 
The love-making of young people in their 
teens, the lurid glimpses of Stoneman’s mu- 
latto mistress, even the realistic tragedy of 
Marion and her mother, are but sops thrown 
to the conventions: of fiction. The author 
himself forgets these creations for pages at 
a time; it irks him, as well as the reader, to 
turn from the great issues of Reconstruc- 
tion, and the baleful fascination of Stevens. 
This club-footed leader, whose “will forged 
the claims of negro rule,” who was swayed 
by the ignoble forces of “party success, a 
vicious woman, and the quenchless desire for 
personal vengeance,” will not obliterate the 
great figure of a patriot, who though fallible 
and unbending, was still a regenerating 
force in a time of upheaval. 

“The Clansman” consists of a bitter ar- 
raignment of Thaddeus Stevens, some vivid 
portrayals of great scenes, some impassioned 
pleading, and a modicum of fiction. It will 
refresh the memories of the middle-aged, 
and reopen some freshly closed issues. It 
presents im a compact and picturesque form, 
material that is difficult of access. As a 
novel it may reinforce, but it will not dis- 
place the more artistic presentment of the 
Reconstruction period that another South- 
erner has given us in “Red Rock.” 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE GOLDEN BOWL 
BY HENRY JAMES 

[% his perpetual search for the orchid of 

conduct Mr. Henry James has hit upon a 
strange theme in “The Golden Bowl,” a 
book of mixed ugly and charming aspects. 
The story is a love story beyond the usual 
definition of that much abused term,—a love 
story the intensity of which, though subdued 
somewhat by much analysis and psychology, 
strikes through these and shows the white 
heat of its core many times in the process of 
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the narration. Four principals and two par- 
ticularly diverting subordinates make up the 
réle of characters. The four are, “Adam 
Verver,” widower, and his daughter, “Mag~- 
gie,’ Americans,—the husband of “Mag- 
gie,” an Italian Prince,—and “Charlotte 
Stant,” a young woman of exquisite intelli- 
gence and paramount charm, American by 
birth, cosmopolitan by nature. This young 
woman becomes the wife of ‘“‘Adam Verver,” 
capitalist and connoiseur. The pivot upon 
which turns the situation presently devel- 
oped is, as it has been many times with Mr. 
James from the days of “Daisy Miller” 
down, the innocence and unconventionality 
of the Americans bumping up against the 
well-defined social code of the Europeans. 
An exquisite affection subsists between 
“Maggie” and her father. Artlessly they give 
too much time to it, and the hours which they 
spend together leave “unemployed” their re- 
spective mates, lovers in years gone by. 
These, not without resistance, drift into an 
old feeling for one another, and, it is with 
the opening of ‘““Maggie’s” eyes to the wrong 
to her and her father implied in the relation- 
ship between her husband and her step- 
mother that the vivid and particular quality 
of the book becomes apparent. “Maggie’s” 
idea of love is far-reaching. With her the 
sentiment is the accomplishment of patience 
and finesse, a career, a life-work if neces- 
sary. With wrong committed, exactly at the 
point where most American and English 
novelists would stop short, there Mr. James 
begins his love story. “Maggie Verver” lays 
her plans to win back the love of her hus- 
band, a love which she vows must be as com- 
plete and perfect as the original crystal of 
the golden bowl, that picturesque property 
of the story that take so unique a part in the 
development of the plot. “This is work cut 
out for her,” as Mr. James says. But more 
than this she must save her father and, in- 
cidentally, “Charlotte,” his wife. So that 
passion, hysteria, outcry, the natural vent of 
an outraged soul, these are denied her. In 
patience, in stillness, in the permeating 
force of her will and thought,—here are her 
tools of conquest. And the end is commensu- 
rate with the preciousness, with the value of 
the means. Could the things herein set dow 

have happened? This the reader queries a 
he lays down the book. The answer does po 
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rush to meet one; but that the story is won- 
derful and suggestive, of that there can be 
no doubt. 

Not all of Mr. James’ dexterity, not the 
exquisite veil of sestheticism which he casts 
over the problem of the story can render it 
other than ugly. But, shocking as it is in 
some of its implications, it yields treasure to 
the courageous reader. After the first plunge 
into its ugliness, when one has gotten one’s 
breath back and can look around, the pres- 
ence of unusually rare and p.ecious objects 
becomes evident. Not for the first time in 
this book has Mr. James led his followers 
over an evil road in search of some rare 
flower of conduct. “Certain of these blos- 
soms,” he seems to say, “and these of ex- 
traordinary quality, never bloom anywhere 
but in the neighborhood of wrong. It is pre- 
cisely that which brings them out. The par- 
ticular blossom I shall show you is to be 
found by following no other road than the 
one over which I am taking you. If you 
want the posy, don’t object to the road.” 
The posy in this case seems to be that love is 
for better or worse, especially worse. 

“Maggie Verver” and her father are im- 
portant additions to Mr. James’ American 
gallery. In the characterization of ‘Adam 
Verver” both the note of nationality and in- 
dividuality are particularly strong. Wise as 
the serpent, innocent as the dove, humorous, 
mild and competent, he is friend “for keeps” 
with the sympathetic reader. One of the 
rare portions of the book is that which deals 
with the tremendous adventure of his spirit 
when, in middle life, he discovers in him- 
self the mind of the true connoisseur, a 
something which establishes the affinity be- 
tween himself and Genius. 

“Maggie” and “Charlotte” are admirably 
discriminated, individually and by way of 
contrast. “Charlotte” is one of the most ac- 
complished, alluring and brilliant figures 
among Mr. James’ women, and the crown- 
ing touch in the picture’s veracity lies in her 
too great competence, in her too perfect 
flexibility, in a certain stretched facility. 
She moves, metaphorically speaking, under 
the glare of electric lights. About her is no 
mystery either for the observer or herself. 
On the other hand one figures “Maggie” 
somehow, under the soft light of candles, 
just as one fancies the depths of her nature 
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bringing continually fresh revelations to 
herself and to others. 

The Prince is a romantic presence, a veri- 
table Prince even to the point that the busi- 
ness of love is mostly done for him by the 
women of the piece. He is another example 
of Mr. James’ extreme cleverness in diffet- 
entiating national types. Thoroughly Ital- 
ian he is, and a part of the mild comedy pro- 
vided by the book lies in his amiable and be- 
wildered efforts, through direct question and 
by observation, to arrive at American val- 
ues,” values which lie so far apart from 
those inherent in his own country. 

In spite of the delicate and glancing com- 
ment on life characteristic of the book, in 
spite of its beautifully conceived English 
background with its shifting panorama of 
London and country views, in spite, indeed, 
of its lighter aspects, the production would 
be too strenuous if it were not for the “good 
work” done by those excellent subordinates 
in the caste, “Colonel” and “Mrs. Assing- 
ham,” he an English military man “who 
could make economy blossom like the rose,” 
she, by birth an American whose marriage 
many years preceding the opening of the 
story had “honorably marked the two for 
the evening of life, as discoverers of a hy- 
menial Northwest Passage.” “Mrs. Assing- 
ham” is an imaginative, impulsive woman 
who has for a husband exactly the sort to 
show her off, a cool, eminently sensible per- 
son who serves as an admirable foil for her 
intensity. Their “team work,” vulgarly 
speaking, is as delicious as anything Mr. 
James has done. 

It is safe to say “The Golden Bowl” will 
interest the seasoned reader of Henry James 
though it is not food for the beginner. The 
old timer may marvel his old marvel that 
Mr. James’ people can call each other 
“splendid” and ‘“‘wonderful” without blush- 
ing; he may even think the amiability of 
these people sometimes a little vulgar; he 
may be bewildered by the morale of the 
book; he may resent the somewhat partial 
picture of life given, its too conscious ex- 
clusion of some matters, its unnatural air. 
of selected truth that reminds one of the 
picked boxes of berries for which the huck- 
sters charge twice the usual value;—but he 
will take away from it certain impressions 
that he can gain from no other writer, an- 
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cient or modern, a sense of the complexity 
of life, a particularly vivid realization of 
the dominant note in the life of the particu- 
lar case under scrutiny. From its lighter as- 
pects there will stay with him a charmed 
realization of the presence and personal ap- 
pearance of the six people concerned in the 
story. The descriptions of these suggest 
masterpieces in the great galleries of the 
world. Never has the art of description been 
brought nearer to that of painting. 


Charles Scribner Sons, New York 
9 Vols., $2.50 net 


THE COMMON WAY 
BY MARGARET DELAND 

Te large congregation that listens to 
Doctor Lavendar knows well that the 
shrewdness of this good man is always tem- 
pered by humor-and sympathy. In these es- 
says, where Mrs. Deland speaks her convic- 
tions in her own person, one notices afresh 
the kindliness, the sense of proportion and 

the vivacity of her imaginative writing. 
Published first in Harper’s Bazaar, the pa- 
pers are naturally addressed to women and, 
as the title shows, they tread the dusty turn- 
pike of homely duties and annoyances. But 
Mrs. Deland can extract some big morals 
from little observations and funny stories, 
bits of poetry and of pathos may be gath- 
ered besides her way. She preaches a little 
sermon to the elders, over the shoulders of 
the new generation. There is a graceful as 
well as an awkward manner of sitting upon 
that odious eminence, ‘‘the shelf”; and hope- 
ful signs may be seen in some objectionable 
things. Youthful slang may jar older listen- 
ers, but “grammar comes with years”; ‘the 
self-sufficiency of young people and of serv- 
ants, may mean the growth of honest inde- 
pendence; and even staying at home from 
church calls for the exercise of a larger 
charity, for God’s lessons may be learned in 
healthful games, or country walks, or need- 
ful rest. “The sign of the elect is the possi- 
bility of growth in ideals,” and if this max- 
im be obeyed, there remains no youth or age. 
The little volume is not only pleasant and 
profitable in itself, but it may claim the dig- 
nity of a “sign of the times.’’ This present 
Christmas tide has registered several liter- 
ary protests against the burdensome Christ- 
mas giving that turns holiday joy into anx- 
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iety, fatigue and debt; against the vice of 
accumulating useless household possessions ; 
against the lack of appreciation of that 
“buffer of civilization,” the maiden aunt. 
Perhaps Mrs. Deland puts the need of these 
reforms more convincingly than most, but 
the reinforcement of her sensible views that 
has come from other quarters, is hopeful of 
greater simplicity, sincerity and gratitude in 
future living. 

There is a good word spoken for Dickens’ 
forgotten Dora, whose very silliness met the 
masculine need for dependence, and an ex- 
cellent sketch of that well-known woman 
“who would do anything for her husband 
except let the unfortunate man alone!” Out 
of ‘‘acquaintance with grief’ arises the plea 
to be happy while one may. Since the piper 
must be paid, tread the full measure of the 
dance, and let no small annoyances mar 
pleasure. The admonitions to lose no chance 
of being kind, to offer no unasked criticism 
to those we love, to throw no pebbles on the 
sly, to withhold the written word until 
growth has done its work, will make the 
Common Way a shadier road to those that 
travel in midday heat. 

Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 


“THE SIN OF DAVID” 
BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS 

i iss study the construction of a play is one 

of the most fascinating of exercises. 
Occasionally, the secret eludes you; on the 
other hand, there are plays that, without 
necessarily betraying weakness, reveal the 
process by which they were built. Sardou, 
perhaps not in the highest sense, a great 
dramatist but indisputably a great crafts- 
man, has explained that he develops each of 
his plays from a situation, working back- 
ward to the beginning and forward to the 
end. ‘The Sin of David,” Mr. Stephen Phil- 
lips has developed from the situation pro- 
vided by a familiar Bible text: “And it 
came to pass in the morning, that David 
wrote a letter to Joab, and sent it by the 
hand of Uriah. And he wrote in the letter, 
saying, Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the 
hottest battle, and retire ye from him, that 
he may be smitten and die. And the men of 
the city went out and fought with Joab: and 
there fell some of the people of the servants 
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of David; and Uriah the Hittite died also.” 
Here is the play in a few words: 

Mr. Phillips had for his task the presenta- 
tion in dramatic form of the plans for the 
treachery, its fulfillment, and its conse- 
quences. First, there was the background to 
be chosen and a suitable military setting was 
found in the period of the struggle between 
Charles the First and the Puritans. As a 
poet, Mr. Phillips naturally elected to write 
in verse. Then came the making of the com- 
plication: two ways were open to him, the 
way of action, which is the essence of drama, 
or the way of explanation, which is the echo 
of drama. Mr. Phillips chose explanation, 
the psychological method. Consequently, we 
do not hear of any actor who is about to pro- 
duce “The Sin of David.” As a play, it 
ranks lowest in the four plays Mr. Phillips 
has written; this position it maintains as a 
poem. The work is deftly knitted together; 
it has beauty of form, if not many beauties 
of line; but it has no great situations, and 
the climax, where the former wife of the 
Puritan captain discovers the perfidy of her 
second husband, the discovery following the 
sudden death of their child, is of dubious 
and unsatisfactory ethical import, and of no 
value theatrically. 

The appearance of “The Sin of David” 
at this time must create some disappoint- 
ment in one of the rare poetic talents of the 
present day that have dedicated themselves 
to the theater. But, of course, we have no 
right to expect Mr. Phillips to develop in a 
steady march. Thus far, his second play, 
“Herod,” not yet produced here but given 
with success several years ago in London, is 
his highest dramatic and ‘poetic achievement. 
It is worth noting, by the way, that when 
Mr. Phillips is at his best as a poet he is also 
at his best as a dramatist. It seems a pity 
that his start in our theater should have been 
made with “Ulysses,” which is inferior even 
to his “Paolo and Francesca,” and which, of 
the three earlier plays, had the qualities 
least likely to make a popular appeal. ‘““The 
Sin of David” may be regarded as a step on 
the road to the great poetic drama that the 
author is undoubtedly preparing to write. 
Meanwhile, we are waiting to see “Herod,” 
which is now said to be the personal prop- 
erty of Mr. Richard Mansfield. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.25 net 
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THE INTERLOPER 
BY VIOLET JACOB 

WHEN you lay down “‘The Interloper” 

you feel that you know intimately a 
half-dozen interesting people whom you did 
not know before. Mrs. Jacob is rich in the 
supreme gift of the novelist—character de- 
piction. It is a circle of Scotch folk, gentle 
and simple, to whom she introduces us. We 
walk with them the streets of quaint little 
Kaims as it appeared a century ago, chat 
with fishwives in their cottages or with a re- 
tired wooden-legged sea captain in his snug 
parlor; drink tea with sprightly spinsters, 
spend the night in old manor-houses and 
gaze at ancestral portraits. What happens 
is of less importance than to whom it hap- 
pens and how. Cecilia Raeburn, niece of La- 
dy Eliza Lamont,,is presented as the hero- 
ine, but Lady Eliza herself, passionate, self- 
willed, insists on being leading woman. The 
plot is strong only in part. Cecilia is too 
ready to throw over handsome Gilbert Speid, 
whom she loves, for loutish Crauford For- 
dyce, whom she does not love, just for the 
sake of pleasing her aunt. In Lady Eliza’s 
eyes Speid, as the unacknowledged son of 
her old rival, Clementina Speid, and Robert 
Fullarton, with whom she has long been in 
love, is an interloper. The two great situa- 
tions that the plot affords, i. e., a frank 
meeting between Fullarton and Speid, each 
of whom is fully aware of his relation to the 
other, and a love scene between Lady Eliza 
and Fullarton, are quietly, inexplicably 
avoided. Instead, there is a melodramatic 
ending, trite in conception, and ill-fitting. 
But those that choose their books as they 
choose their friends, not because they are 
flawless but because they have virtues, will 
pass over these things as in no wise integral. 
Mrs. Jacob did not set out to tell an emo- 
tional story. She set out to reflect life in a 
small, old-fashioned Scotch town and its en- 
virons, and she has succeeded in masterly 
fashion. She has given us a delightful com- 
edy of manners written in a style remarka- 
ble for power, simplicity and grasp. Out 
of the ruck of cheap fiction this book rises. 
to real, permanent value. It is not only 
worth reading, it is worth a place on the 
book-shelf. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Buiack, Cuauncry Forwarp, at York, 
Pa., December 2, aged sixty-five. Author: 
Essays, Speeches and Biography of Jere- 
miah S. Black. 


GitBert, Mrs. ANNE JANE, at Chicago, 
Ill., December 2, aged eighty-three. Au- 
thor: Mrs. Gilbert’s Reminiscences. 


Heraricx, Rev. Dr. Samuet Epwarp, at 
Boston, Mass., December 4, aged sixty- 
three. Author: Some Heretics of Yester- 
day. 


Sergeant, Emitry Frances ADELINE, at 
Bournemouth, England, December 5, aged 
fifty-three. Author: The Story of a Peni- 
tent Soul; No Saint, and other novels. 


Braise, WitiiaM, at New York, Decem- 
ber 6, aged sixty-one. Author: How to Get 
Strong and How to Stay So. 


NELAN, CuHarizs, at Cave Spring, Ga., 
December 7, aged forty-five. Author: Car- 
toons of Our War With Spain. 


Graesner, Rev. Dr. Avcust Lawrence, 
at St. Louis, Mo., December 7, aged fifty- 
five. Author: History of the Lutheran 
Church in America; also lives of Luther and 
Bach. 


Davies, Rev. Epwarp, at Waterville, N. 
Y., December 8, aged seventy-seven. Au- 
thor: Grawnwin Addfred, etc. 


Coxuins, Joserpu W., at Brighton Mass., 
December 9, aged sixty-five. Author: The 
Fisheries and Fish Industry of the United 
States, etc. 


Hovenrton, Rev. Ross C., D. D., at Mal- 


den, Mass., December 10. Author: Women 


of the Orient, etc. 


Cuapwick, Rev. Jonn Wuire, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., December 11, aged sixty-four. 
Author: A Book of Poems; The Man Jesus; 
Theodore Parker, etc. 


Davis, Lemvet Crark, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 14, aged sixty-nine. Author: 
The Stranded Ship. 


Maccoti, Norman, at London England, 
December 15, aged sixty-one. Author: 
Greek Skeptics from Pyrrho to Sextus, etc. 


Wesse_Hoert, Dr. Conran, at Newton 
Center, Mass., December 17, aged seventy. 
Translator of Hahnemann’s Organon. 


Bett, Sir Lowruian, at Northallerton, 
England, December 20, aged ninety-two. 
Author: Chemistry of the Blast Furnace, 
ete. 


Bacon, Joun MacKewzis, F. R. A. S., at 
Newbury, England, December 26, aged 
fifty-eight. Author: The Dominion of the 
Air, etc. 


Beer, Dr. Ropert Kart, at Baltimore, 
Md., December 27, aged sixty-two. Author: 
Beer’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary. 


Lovett, Rev. RicHarp, at London, Eng- 
land, December 29, aged fifty-three. Au- 
thor: United States Pictures; James Chal- 
mers. 


Nicuoxs, Francis H. (news of death at 
Gyantse, Thibet, reached New York Decen- 
ber 30), aged thirty-five. Author: Through 
Hidden Shenshi. 


A RHYME FOR CHRISTMAS 
By John Challing 


Publication delayed by the author’ determined 
but futile attempt to find the rhyme 


[EF Brorning only were here, 
This yule-ish time o’ the year— 
This mule-ish time o’ the year,— 
Stubbornly still refusing 
To add to the rhymes we’ ve been using 
Since the first Christmas-glee 
(One might say) chantingly 
Rendered by rudest hinds 
Of the pelt-clad shepherding kinds 
Who didn’t know Song from b— 
U-double-1’s-foot ! — Pah !— 
(Haply the old Egyptian ptah— 
Though I’d hardly wager a baw- 
Bee—or a bumble, for that— 
And that’s flat!) ....... 
But the thing that I want to get at 
Is a rhyme for Christmas— 
Nay! nay! nay! nay! not tsthmus— 
The t- and the h- sounds covertly are 
Gnawing the nice auracular 
Senses until one may hear them gnar— 
And the terminal, too, for mas is mus, 
So that, will not do for us. 
Try for it—sigh for it—cry for it—die for it! 
O but if Browning were here to apply for it, 
He’d rhyme you Christmas— 
He’d make a mist pass 
Over—something o’ ruther— 
Or find you the rhyme’s very brother 
In lovers that Missed fast 
To baffle the moon—as he'd lose the #-final 
In fas-t as it blended with to (mark the spinal 
Elision—tip-clipt as exquisitely nicely 
And hyper-exactingly sliced to precisely 
The extremest technical need): Or he’d twist glass 
Or he’d have a Kissed lass, 
Or shake neath our noses some great giant jist-mass— 
No matter! If Robert were here, he could do it, 
Though it took us till Christmas next year to see through it. 
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THE MASTS AS THICK AS HOP POLES IN A FIELD 
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MY OWN STORY 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE DEFEATED—LOUISVILLE’S ENTIRE VOTE 
THROWN OUT—THE MOUNTAIN ARMY—GOEBEL’S 
ASSASSINATION—MY ATTEMPTED ESCAPE 
AND SUBSEQUENT ARREST 


By Caleb Powers 


HEN the results of the clection 
W were more fully known, it was 

clear that the Legislature would 
be strongly Democratic, but that Taylor 
and his ticket had won by over three thou- 
sand votes on the face of the returns. 
This was a signal victory, when the fact 
is considered that the election was held 
under the Goebel Election Law, which 
placed the entire election machinery of the 
whole State in the hands of the Demo- 
crats. And even while the Republicans 
were congratulating themselves upon their 
victory, their joy was mingled with dread 
and doubt; for they knew that the Goebel 
Election Law might still bring in its 
wake many evils. Its dangerous possibili- 
ties had not been taxed to their utmost. 
It had latent powers that might still be 
used with crushing effect. These fears 
were not without foundation; for the 
Democrats soon claimed that the State 
Board of Election Commissioners, which 
was composed of three Goebel partizans, 
had the right to pass upon the legality 
of the votes, even before a contest was in- 
stituted, as well as to tabulate the returns 


of election and issue the certificates. 
These claims caused a blaze of indigna- 
tion throughout a large portion of the 
State. The Republicans and Anti-Goebel 
Democrats loudly censured the Election 
Law, which gave being to the State Board 
of Election Commissioners, clothed it 
with supreme power, and gave the citizen, 
who knew himself to be defrauded, no re- 
dress. As has been said, the Goebel Elec- 
tion Law declared that the decision of 
this board should be both “final and con- 
clusive.”” Three men in the State, there- 
fore, held the liberties of the people with- 
in the palms of their hands. They had 
the power to declare at will that the de- 
feated had beén elected or the elected de- 
feated ; and this law, which gave the State 
Election Board such unbridled authority 
over the liberties of Kentuckians, had 
been declared constitutional by the Dem- 
ocratic majority of the Court of Appeals. 
What relief then had the people? What 
could they do? They could only remon- 
strate, and this they did vigorously. 
Mass meetings were held at many of the 
county seats; strong resolutions were 
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adopted, and strong pleas made, that the 
State Election Board heed the voice of 
the people as expressed at the polls. 

When the Election Board rendered its 
decision—contrary to the expectations of 
many—Captain W. T. Ellis and Judge 
W. S. Pryor, two of the members, handed 
down a majority opinion (Mr. Charles B. 
Poyntz, the third member, dissenting) in 
favor of the Republicans, and gave the 
certificate of election to Taylor and his 
entire ticket. They had tabulated the re- 
turns of the various county boards with- 
out change, or amendment, and certified 
to the result. This was a severe blow to 
Goebel and his ticket, since the election 
officers throughout the State, the members 
of the county and State election boards, 
were men of their own choosing—the ma- 
jority of them Goebel partizans. They 
had decided that more votes had been cast 
for Taylor and his ticket than for Goebel 
and his; still, from the governorship 
down, contests for the various offices were 
soon instituted by the Democrats. The 
Republicans-elect, however, were regular- 
ly inducted into office. 

I was still holding the position of Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools of Knox 
County, but resigned that office for the 
purpose of taking charge of the office 
of Seeretary of State. I took the oath 
of office before Henry E. Youtsey, who 
happened to be the most convenient no- 
tary public. This was the first time I 
had ever seen Henry E. Youtsey, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak later. 

The Goebel Law provided that all con- 
tested elections for the offices of Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor should be tried 
by a committee of three Senators and 
cight Representatives. This committee 
was to be drawn by lot and it was re- 
quired to report its decisions to the Leg- 
islature for final judgment. On the third 
of January this drawing took place, and 
no sleight-of-hand performance ever 
equaled it. Of the committee selected to 
try the contest for Governor, all but one 
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were Goebel Democrats, and of the com- 
mittee to decide the contest for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, all but two. Things looked 
far from encouraging for the Republi- 
cans, since the decision of the Legislature 
was final and conclusive, and since it would 
no doubt adopt the decisions of the contest 
committees. The first step made by the 
attorneys for Taylor and Marshall was a 
motion to remove the Democratic members 
of the two contest committees because of 
their extreme partizanship. The members 
of the contest committees treated the mo- 
tion with contempt, and completely ig- 
nored it. The affidavits’ filed in support of 
the motion, and exposing the partiality of 
the various members, was vigorously and 
contemptuously overruled; while other 
affidavits of the contestees, asking that the 
committee retire because it had_ been 
fraudulently drawn, met with a similar 
fate. The affidavits exposed the short- 
comings of the members of the committees 
individually. They charged five of the 
members with having attended the con- 
ference of Democrats that was held at the 
Capitol Hotel, on December 14, urging 
Senator Goebel to contest the election. 
They stated that another member of the 
committee had been betting on the result 
of the Goebcl-Taylor election. They 
showed that two other members were dis- 
qualified, from the fact that one’s seat in 
the Senate and the other’s in the House 
were being contested upon the same 
grounds and facts that the contestees 
would present as their defense in the con- 
test suit. They attacked another member 
on account of his morals, alleging that 
he had been flourishing financially in the 
fields of bribery. And they attacked still 
another because he had said that he 
would vote to seat Goebel if he knew “the 
had been beaten by fifteen thousand 
votes.”” Such were the irremovable com- 
mittees who were determined at all haz- 
ards to pass upon the legality of the elec- 
tion of Taylor and Marshall. 

In the meantime other things were hap- 
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pening much to the detriment of the other 
Republican State officials. Soon after 
Judge Pryor and Captain Ellis had given 
the certificates of election to the Repub- 
licans, they resigned their positions as 
State Board of Election Commissioners. 
Mr. Poyntz, the remaining member, pro- 
ceeded to appoint Judge John A. Fulton 
to fill one of the vacancies. Before his ap- 
pointment, however, Judge Fulton had 
demonstrated his fitness to be a useful 
member of the board, if partizanship and 
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as the third member of the election board ; 
and then they set about the weighty work 
of passing upon the rights of the Repub- 
licans, with a firm determination, no 
doubt, to give them their earnest (?), 
honest (?) and prayerful (?) considera- 
tion. They haughtily and stubbornly re- 
fused to be sworn off the bench on the 
grounds of interest, bias and partizan- 
ship. They said the Republicans had no 
power to prevent them from trying the 
cases, and that they proposed to try 
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previously expressed opinions could qual- 
ify him; for in a card given to the public, 
in speaking of the calling out of the 
militia at Louisville, he said: “It is small 
wonder that in the presence of this reign 
of terror, more than nine thousand voters 
should remain away from the polls. The 
conclusion that they were Democratic vot- 
ers is irresistible. What should be done 
with the vote of a city so dominated by 
unlawful force? It should unhesitatingly 
be rejected as a tainted thing.” 

Judge Fulton and Mr. Poyntz, in a few 
days, appointed Mr. Morton K. Yonts, a 
Goebel Democrat of the pronounced type, 


them, although one of the three members 
of the board had already decided against 
the Republicans; and another one had 
said that the entire vote of the city of 
Louisville—giving the Republicans sev- 
eral thousand majority—should be re- 
jected as a tainted thing. Is it necessary 
here to say that this board later threw 
out the entire vote of the city of Louis- 
ville, defeating the Republican State 
ticket, but counted it in the local races, 
electing many Democratic Senators and 
Representatives ? 

Having little or no hope of justice 
from the Contest Board, and having still 
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less hope in the decisions of the Legisla- 
ture and its contest committees, the Re- 
publican leaders attempted to arouse the 
people of the State to the enormity of the 
wrongs about to be perpetrated by a mon- 
ster mass meeting at the seat of govern- 
ment—the prime object being to influence 
to their advantage, by petition and re- 
monstrance, those having immediate 
charge of their most sacred rights and 
dearest privileges. I was assigned the duty 
of bringing about two thousand of these 
petitioners from the mountains of Ken- 
tucky. Others were assigned to other sec- 
tions of the State. The constitutional 
right to hold such a mass meeting and to 
bear arms openly was not questioned. 
When the Mountain people—about twelve 
hundred strong—reached Frankfort, they 
discovered that people from other sections 
of the State had failed to come, as con- 
templated. The Republican leaders had 
decided not to hold the mass meeting and 
had called it off, but too late to notify 
me of the decision. About eleven o’clock 
on the morning of their arrival, the 
Mountain people held a meeting on the 
State Capitol steps; adopted resolutions, 
containing their petition and remon- 
strance, to present to the Legislature; 
and having accomplished the mission for 
which they came, most of them returned 
to their homes on the afternoon of the 
same day. 

The Goebel followers and Goebel press 
violently assailed the coming of the 
Mountaineers to Frankfort. They called 
the crowd a “Mountain Army” that 
sought to settle a legal dispute by the use 
of the rifle. I was vilified and my good 
intentions were thwarted. The strained 
feeling that has for a long time eyisted 
between the Highlanders and Lowlanders 
of the State. and the prejudice against 
the “Mountaineers,” as they are commonly 
called by their Lowland brethren, were 
now deftly plaved upon. By some there 
was no epithet too opprobrious to apply 
to the Mountain people. nothing too low 
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and despicable with which to compare 
them. «And here is a good place to say 
that often the strongly condemned are 
far above the yelping pack at their heels. 

While these things were going on, tne 
proceedings in the contests for Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor were nearing 
compietion, and it was practically certain 
that these contests would come up for 
a final vote the last of the week begin- 
ning January 29. Between the hours of 
four and five o’clock on that date, Walter 
R. Day, the State Treasurer, came to my 
office, and we had a talk regarding the 
bringing of another crowd of men, mostly 
from western Kentucky, to petition the 
Legislature. On the morning of Tues- 
day, the 30th, it was decided that a crowd 
of petitioners should be brought from 
western Kentucky before the Legislature 
took a final vote on the governor’s con- 
test; and in company with Mr. Day, 
George W. Long, Ex-State Treasurer, 
Wharton Golden, J. L. Butler and my 
brother, John L. Powers, I made a trip to 
Louisville for this purpose. As we were 
nearing LaGrange, a station on the Lou- 
isville and Nashville Railroad, a few miles 
from the city of Louisville, news of the 
assassination of Senator Goebel flashed 
over the wires; and the story of an awful 
tragedy was told to a shocked and horri- 
fied people. Even those most violently 
opposed to Mr. Goebel—those who had 
fought him with relentless determination 
—-stood with bowed heads and rebelling 
consciences at the cowardly crime com- 
mitted against him—against socicty—— 
and against the peace and dignity of the 
State. I had fought Goebel with the en- 
ergy of my whole soul. He had Ied the 
movement to deprive me of the office to 
which I had been fairly and legally clect- 
ed: but when I heard that he had been 
killed in the State House yard by an un- 
known marksman from the second or third 
story of the executive building, I knew 
that everv hope that had animated and 
bueved me to fight for my rights was 
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blasted by the assassin’s bullet: every 
drop of blood in my body rebelled at the 
awful crime. An outbreak of some kind 
at Frankfort had been feared by the peo- 
ple of the whole State; but no one 
dreamed of assassination. 

So far as the public knew there were 
no eye-witnesses to the killing, and dif- 
ferent theories were soon advanced as to 
the manner of Senator Goebel’s taking 
off. ‘Who fired the shot that killed Sen- 
ator Goebel?” was the inquiry of thou- 
sands on the day of the tragedy. Over 
five years have passed away; men have 
been indicted and convicted for alleged 
complicity in Goebel’s murder; two men 
have been sentenced to be hanged for al- 
leged complicity in the crime; another is 
serving a life sentence in the penitentiary 
of Kentucky for the commission of the 
deed; six others are out on bond await- 
ing trial: twenty in all have been formal- 
ly accused of complicity in the affair. 
Time, the unraveler of all mysteries, has 
been baffled, thus far, in bringing to light 
the guilty. The murdcrer has kept the 
dead corpse buried in his own heart; the 
leaves on the trecs of Capitol Square have 
thus far whispered the dark story among 
themselves. Still the deed was committed 
on the Capitol Square of the State, in the 
center of the city of Frankfort, when the 
noon-day sun was high in the heavens, 
and where interested citizens were gath- 
ered from nearly every town and county 
in the commonwealth. Before the echo 
of the shot that killed Senator Gocbel had 
died away, however, the Democrats had 
begun to fasten the crime of assassination 
upon the Republicans. United States 
Senator-elect J. C. S. Blackburn, who was 
in Washington at the time of the tragedy, 
and could not have known who was re- 
sponsible for the death of Senator Goebel, 
with his usual activity of imagination 
and alertness to advance Democratic in- 
terests and place Republicans in a false 
position, asserted in an interview, that for 
months past the conduct of the Republi- 
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cans had pointed to a culmination of this 
character: that the military had recently 
been reorganized and purged of Goebel 
sympathizers; and that the invasion of 
the Capital of the State by “Mountain 
ruffians, armed to the teeth,” indicated 
that the Republicans were preparing for 
just such an ending as they had finally 
brought about. It was thus early as- 
sumed that politics was the motive that 
led to the killing of Mr. Goebel: and that 
the line of conduct to be followed in the 
punishment of those alleged to be guilty 
was also to be a political one. The studi- 
cus care with which the Democrats of the 
State have followed this advice is within 
the recollection of all who have followed 
the political trials resulting from Mr. 
Goebel’s death. Mr. Blackburn saw on the 
checker-board of politics the finest move 
which had ever been within the power of 
the Democrats to make. He, as well as 
other Democratic leaders, knew that when 
the passion of the hour had passed, and 
the honesty in the rank and file of Ken- 
tucky voters began to assert itself, that 
the tax-paying, nonoffice-seeking mass of 
the Democratic freemen of the State 
would not approve of the contests, as in- 
stituted by the Democratic leaders. The 
leaders knew that the sober judgment of 
the people would be that those elected to 
office should be allowed to hold the offices ; 
and in order to relieve the Democratic 
party of the odium of the theft of the 
State offices, which he had always advised, 
and now insisted upon—by urging that 
the contests be vigorously prosecuted— 
Mr. Blackburn said in substance that the 
thing for the Democrats of the State to 
do, was to charge the Republicans with 
the assassination of Senator Goebel, so 
that the theft of the offices by the Dem- 
ocrats would be obscured by the graver 
charge of assassination against the Re- 
publicans. Senator Blackburn’s political 
views, as given to the press, have been the 
shibboleth of Goebel’s political heirs. 

At six forty o’clock on the evening 
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of February 3, 1900, it is said, William 


Geebei passed away without apparent 
pain. At seven o’clock J. C. W. Beck- 
ham took the oath of office as Governor, 
having been sworn in as acting Governor 
about noon. 

The announcement of Mr. Goebel’s 
death, under any circumstances and at 
any time, would have been a cause for 
deep and widespread grief among his 
many friends. That the light of his life 
went out at such a time and in such a 
manner caused many hearts deep sorrow, 
and called forth from many pens glow- 
ing eulogiums of the deceased leader. 
And while the Democratic headquarters 
at Frankfort was particularly shrouded 
in gloom, despair hung over the Repub- 
lican camp as well. There may have been 
Republican leaders at Frankfort who did 
not regret that William Goebel was as- 
sassinated ; but as far as I know, all de- 
plored it. Some were incensed because of 
the cowardly murder; others foresaw the 
irrevocable injury done the Republicans 
in the pending contests. While the people 
did not know who was responsible for Mr. 
Goebel’s death, they did know that he had 
been assassinated on the State-house 
Square; and that the State buildings 
were in the possession of the Republicans. 
From this, many reasoned that the Re- 
publicans did the deed, and that possibly 
many were implicated in it by reason of 
the circumstances surrounding the assas- 
sination. 

Following the tragedy the Taylor 
supporters at Frankfort were in a 
stronghold of Goebelism. The city was 
filled with armed Goebel partizans. Mob 
violence was imminent. Taylor called out 
the military and adjourned the Legisla- 
ture to meet at London, Kentucky. From 
time to time, for several days, excited per- 
sons would rush on the State-house 
Square and bring news that a mob was 
coming to kill all the Republican officials 
and take possession of the offices. Ken- 
tucky was on the ragged edge of civil 
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strife: Frankfort, a veritable powder- 
magazine, ready to explode at any 
minute. Social lines were as_ tightly 
drawn as political affiliations were dis- 
tinct. The Republican minority of the 
General Assembly retired to London, Ken- 
tucky, in compliance with the proclama- 
tion of Governor Taylor, while the Dem- 
ocratic majority, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to meet in Frankfort, hied 
itself away to Louisville, fearing arrest 
from Taylor’s soldiers. Thus the preg- 
nant days wore away. 

After “peace” conferences were held 
between a number of Republican and 
Democratic leaders, and after the excite- 
ment had partially subsided, Taylor is- 
sued another proclamation reconvening 
the General Assembly at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. When both the Republican and 
Democratic branches of the General As- 
sembly reassembled at Frankfort, com- 
plete dual Governments were set up and 
the Democratic part of the General As- 
sembly proceeded to pass a bill, appro- 
priating the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the ostensible purpose of 
apprehending and punishing the murder- 
ers of Mr. Goebel—always assuming, of 
course, that the murderers were Republi- 
can conspirators. ‘Twenty-five thousand 
dollars of the appropriation was to be set 
apart simply for the purpose of investi- 
gating the crime and “clews” leading to 
it. 

When the bill went into effect, five 
thousand dollars of the fund was offered 
by the five appointed reward commission- 
ers for the arrest and conviction of cach 
principal as well as each conspirator. 

The appropriation of this enormous 
fund meant that some one would have to 
suffer for Gochel’s murder, whether he 
was guilty or not: and that the claim of 
Gochel’s political heirs that he met his 
death by reason of a huge Republican 
conspiracy would be established, right or 
wrong, if money could establish it. The 
charges as then made by the Goebel ad- 
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herents were that the reorganization of 
the militia and the bringing into Frank- 
fort of “Mountain ruffians” had culmi- 
nated in the death of Goebel; that he was 
shot by an assassin from a window of the 
executive building; that Taylor had 
filled the Capital with “reckless, armed 
men,” who finally proved to be assassins ; 
and that he had called out the military 
after the shooting “without cause.” Peo- 
ple charge things first and look for the 
proof afterward. And these charges 
made by Gocbhelite politicians for political 
purposes on the day that Gocbel was shot 
and the day following are the ones upon 
which the prosecution has relied for con- 
viction in each of my three trials—but I 
am anticipating. The attitude of the 
Gocebelite leaders, and the incendiary Goe- 
belite press, soon taught the Democratic 
masses to hate Governor Taylor and those 
associated with him with a seemingly un- 
dying hatred. 

The late Col. Thomas C. Campbell, 
with a number of diligent sleuths, were 
put into the field, with instructions to ob- 
tain all the “testimony” necessary to 
sustain the ‘Republican Conspiracy” the- 
ory. Those who made the “proper” in- 
vestigation were entitled to twenty-five 
thousand dollars set apart by the reward 
commission to reward the workers in that 
particular line. Colonel Campbell and the 
detectives made the “proper” investiga- 
tions. As a proof of it, “fallen” per- 
jurers, who have testified for the prose- 
cution in my trials, are now to be found 
on every hand. ‘The strolling barber,” 
alias George F. Weaver, was indicted for 
his perjury; Robert Noaks confessed his ; 
Finley Anderson made an affidavit to his; 
and W. H. Culton has recently forged a 
number of witness claims and run away 
from his. Others are known. 

It was necessary, to start out with, that 
the place from which the shots were fired 
should be one that would connect Repub- 
lican officials with the murder. The office 
of the Secretary of State was on the first 
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floor of the executive building and in 
the southwestern corner of it, the corner 
nearest the spot where Senator Goebel 
fell, mortally wounded, and, therefore, 
the most convenient point from which to 
have fired the shot from the building. 
That was my office; and if it could be 
shown with any degree of certainty that 
the shot came from that office it would, in 
the minds of many, directly implicate the 
Republican party with the assassination, 
by connecting it with one of the State offi- 
cials. This was the theory of the prose- 
cution, and, once decided on, it was well 
advertised. The first public announce- 
ment was made of it en the eighth of Feb- 
ruary. I gave out a statement to the ef- 
fect that I was on the train near Louis- 
ville at the time Mr. Goebel had been shot. 

Previously to this, however, two detect- 
ives had visited all the offices in the ex- 
ecutive building and got from each office 
a statement as to the whereabouts of the 
officers at the time of the shooting, which 
was unhesitatingly given. When the two 
detectives came to my office, I was alone. 
It had already been charged that those 
instrumental in bringing the mountain- 
eers to Frankfort on the twenty-fifth of 
January were to be indicted for the kill- 
ing of Goebel. Knowing that I had assist- 
ed in doing this, I was as non-committal 
as possible to the detectives, particularly 
as I had no friend present to substantiate 
what might be said during the conversa- 
tion. I was so placed that if I refused to 
state where I was at the time Mr. Goebel 
was killed, the refusal could, and I knew 
would, be used against me, so I told the 
detectives that I was out of: Frankfort 
and that no one was in my office. After 
this fact had been ascertained, there was 
no difficulty in choosing my office as a 
place from which the shots had been fired. 
No one was in the office, consequently 
there was no one to deny any charge 
made. The prosecution was gleeful re- 
garding the “disclosure” made by me and 
immediately claimed through the press, 
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with more vehemencce than ever, that the 
shot came from my office, and at the same 
time boldly insinuated that I was impli- 
cated in the murder. 

The reason for this was manifest. I 
was a young man. It would be much 
easier to convince the public that the am- 
bitions of a young man would carry him 
into a crime than it would be in the case 
of an older or more experienced person. 
I had been an outspoken partizan and 
extremely active in many of the meetings 
and conferences in Frankfort. I had 
brought a number of Mountain people to 
Frankfort, and it was claimed that the 
death of Goebel resulted from this. I ama 
Mountain man, and the prejudice against 
the Mountaineers was such that the 
public was expected to drink down with 
open-mouthed credulity any charge that 
might be brought against any of them. 
My office was the most convenient place 
from which the shot could have been fired. 
If the prosecution could establish, with 
any degree of certainty, that the fatal 
shot was fired from my office, it felt that 
it would not be hard to convince the coun- 
try that I must have had foreknowledge 
of the act. Last of all, I was a Repub- 
lican official and stood sufficiently high in 
the party to reflect discredit upon it if 
the prosecution could succeed in impli- 
cating me. 

Those of my friends who saw the drift 
of affairs urged me to leave Frankfort 
and to remain away until the excitement 
of the hour was over and men had re- 
gained their reason. It seemed to me, 
however, that to leave under fire and 
while I was being accused of murder 
would be construed into a confession of 


guilt, so I determined to stand my ground. | 


From the day that the Goebel adher- 
ents began to charge the Republicans 
with the assassination of Goebel, it had 
been my idea for the Republican party 
- to secure services of good and reliable de- 
tectives to have the guilty uncovered. 
Most of those with whom I had talked 
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agreed with me, but urged that the serv- 
ices of a good detective would cost at 
least ten dollars a day and expenses, and. 
as it might take months to unearth the 
guilty, that there was not sufficient money 
on hand. I did not have money of my 
own to ferret out the crime. I was poor 
when the campaign began and _ poorer 
when it ended, but I saw the necessity and 
employed J. B. Matthews, of Somerset. 
Kentucky, who had done some work of the 
kind. He did what he could to unearth 
the guilty; and later another detective, 
T. R. Griffith, of Somerset, Kentucky, 
was called in at my instance to assist him. 

About this time I went to my home in 
Knox County to see and advise with my 
father and mother. I told them that from 
every indication I would soon be charged 
with the murder of Goebel and arrested, 
and, while I was absolutely innocent of 
the charge, that my chance of being 
fairly dealt with was very slender. After 
earnest reflection, they concurred in the 
opinion that I should face my accusers 
and undergo whatever ordeal was before 
me. 
When I again reached Frankfort I re- 
sumed the duties of my office. On the 
ninth of March, about midnight, I was 
aroused from my sleep, told that W. H. 
Culton, of McKee, Jackson County, then 
a clerk in the auditor’s office, had been ar- 
rested at his home in South Frankfort on 
the charge of being implicated in the 
murder of Senator Goebel, and that war- 
rants of arrest had been issued for 
Charles Finley, ex-seerctary of State un- 
der the Bradley administration; Captain 
John Davis, policeman on Capitol Square 
during the Bradley and Taylor adminis- 
trations; my brother, John L. Powers, 
and myself. I was boarding with Captain 
Davis, who lived on Lewis Strect, near 
State-house Square, and he and I went. 
immediately for consultation and advice 
to the rooms of Governor W. O. Bradley 
and Judge W. H. Yost, who were board- 
ing at the same place. Governor Bradlev 
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was not in, and Judge Yost advised us to 
make our way over to the State-house 
Square. If we were arrested that night, 
he said, we would, in all probability, be 
‘mobbed before morning, and after we 
reached the State-house, we could de- 
termine upon what was best to be done. 
Captain Davis and I had not been ad- 
mitted to the State House Square more 
than five minutes before the officers and 
police passed down Lewis Strect to the 
home of Captain Davis to arrest us. We 
went to my office and held consultation 
with Judge Yost and others. All present 
urged that since I had been virtually 
robbed of my office and then charged with 
being in a conspiracy to kill Mr. Goebel, 
my conviction would be a political neces- 
sity ; that the Goebel followers could not 
afford to take from me the office to which 
I had been elected and then bring against 
me the foul charge of murder without 
making good that charge; and that they 
had $100,000 at their command with 
which to substantiate it. I realized the 
force of these arguments, and for the 
first time thought seriously of saving my 
liberty and possibly my life by flight. I 
had stood at my post of duty until I could 
stand there no longer. I had done all 
that honor demanded and duty required. 
I could do no more; I owed something to 
myself; I felt it my duty to protect my 
life until such time as the people would 
not in their madness take it from me. 
The next day we learned that the five 
of us who had been accused were charged 
with being accessories before the fact to 
the murder of William Goebel, and that 
the warrants for our arrest had been 
sworn out by one T. B. Cromwell, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, a man unknown to me, 
whose chief business was that of a detect- 
ive and who: incidentally was a newspa- 
per correspondent. Section 31 of the 
Kentucky Criminal Code prescribes that 
before a warrant of arrest can be issued 
in a felony case, an affidavit must be filed 
stating the facts upon which to base 
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the issuance of it. Upon examina- 
tion it was found that in these cases no 
such affidavit had been filed. We had no 
idea what the prosecution proposed prov- 
ing; and if, in the very first move, the 
fundamental principles of the law were 
to be ignored and men charged with the 
greatest offense known to the law upon 
the statement of an irresponsible detect- 
ive, I thought that safety lay in flight; 
so I determined to escape the wrath of a 
passion-ruled party, partizan courts and 
the perjury and corruption consequent to 
the enormous blood-money fund. And I 
might here add that this attempted escape 
has been the strongest card played by the 
prosecution against me, since the accept- 
ance of a pardon from Governor Taylor 
by Captain Davis for alleged complicity 
in the murder (a few hours before he at- 
tempted to make his escape), in order to 
protect his life from the madness and fury 
of the times (should it become necessary 
to rely upon it), at the same time I ac- 
cepted a similar one for a similar purpose, 
could hardly be proof of my guilt and at 
the same time proof of his innocence,— 
and the world now knows that he is inno- 
cent; even the prosecution has been 
forced to admit it. 

Captain Davis and I decided to get 
away, if possible, the night of the tenth 
of March. The question naturally arose 
how it was to be accomplished. The streets 
of Frankfort were carefully guarded, 
while State House Square was surrounded 
by detectives and men interested in our 
apprehension. It was finally decided that 
twenty-five or thirty soldiers should be 
despatched to London, ostensibly on duty 
of some kind, and that Captain Davis and 
T should go with them in uniform. 

A few moments before the early night 
Chesapeake and Ohio train for eastern 
Kentucky was due at Frankfort a squad 
of soldiers, fully uniformed and carrying 
guns over their shoulders, fell into line 
in the hallway of the executive building. 
Captain Davis and I took our places in 
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Looking from Executive Building toward the Fountain, where Goebel was walking when shot. 
The man represents Goebel 


the ranks and we all marched to the sta- 
tion. Just as the train was pulling out, 
we boarded it; a number of police and 
detectives also got in, no doubt  sus- 
pecting a ruse. Their presence would 
have prevented Captain Davis and 
myself from leaving the train before 
it reached Lexington. We would have 
been arrested at once, so were forced 
to remain and await developments. As 
we sped along from Frankfort to Lex- 
ington, I was revolving in my mind the 
scenes through which I had passed, and 
wondering what the future would bring 
to me. The fact that I was being forced 
to flee, forced to play the part of the 
guilty, forced to leave a post of duty to 
escape unreasoning wrath, as well as the 
courts, whose duty it is not to scourge, 
but to shield the innocent from oppres- 
sion and wrong—were thoughts burning 
themselves into my very soul. I had never 
run before, but had always met responsi- 
bilities of whatever character, face to face. 


The sensation was a new and most miser- 
able one. A thousand conflicting doubts 
and determinations arose in my mind 
while on that train. From time to time I 
felt like getting off, making my way back 
to Frankfort, and saying to those seek- 
ing innocent blood, that I was ready to 
meet any and all charges that might be 
preferred against me. Then the consid- 
erations that had suggested my flight as- 
serted themselves, and I put away the im- 
pulse of then standing my trial; we con- 
tinued our journey. When we reached 
Lexington a great crowd had assembled 
at the depot. Our attempted escape had 
been telephoned to Lexington, and the 
civil authorities of the city, together with 
a company of State guards and a number 
of interested citizens, had come to arrest 
us. Our coach was fairly filled with sol- 
diers, who, by an oversight of the com- 
manding officer, did not seem to under- 
stand that they were there to protect Cap- 
tain Davis and myself from arrest. When 
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the train stopped at the depot, near the 
Pheeni:: Hotel, the police and civil officers 
were permitted to make their way into 
the coach where we were sitting, and in a 
very short time it was filled with officers 
with drawn revolvers. Our soldiers had 
long rifles, and even had they attempted 
to resist the arrest of Captain Davis and 
myself, they were in no position to do so, 
and very likely would have been killed or 
forced to surrender. I was recognized by 
some of the officers—immediately covered 
with drawn revolvers—and my surrender 
demanded. I was unarmed and unresist- 
ing, and made no reply. I was seized, 
dragged from the coach into the vast 
crowd on and around the platform of 
the depot. My overcoat was jerked off 
and my shirt torn open. On toward the 
county jail the crowd moved, cursing me, 
kicking me, and applying to me every 
abusive epithet that excited passion could 
use. I made no resistance, and uttered 
not a word. When we reached the county 
jail, and after I had been taken into the 
jail office, a suggestion was made by one 
of the rabble to search me. Against this 
I protested by saying that no one had a 
legal. right to search me. No sooner had 
the words fallen from my lips than I was 
struck on the top of the head from the 
rear, either with a billy or brass “knucks,” 
and for a moment I staggered and was 
unconscious. When I recovered the blood 
was flowing profusely from a gash in my 
head. The jailer, Mr. Morgan Gentry, 
then appeared upon the scene. He took 
charge of me, and had me go up to the 
third story of the jail. 

The news of our arrest had spread 
over the city like wild-fire, and newspaper 
reporters were soon upon the scene, asking 
to interview us. I felt the necessity of giv- 
ing to the public an explanation of my 
actions. That it might not be distorted, 
I decided to write it mysclf. Paper and 
pencil were given me, and as soon as my 
wound was dressed I sat upon a cot in 
the jail cell and wrote the following state- 
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ment, which was copied in all the Ken- 
iucky papers friendly to my cause: 

“I have nothing to say, except that I 
desire a speedy trial, and I have no fear 
of its result before a non-partizan court 
and jury. I have never had in the once 
threatened, nor have I now in the actual 
prosecution, but two things to fear, and 
they are the evil and corrupt influence 
that $100,000 can have in the prosecu- 
tion of any case and the political influ- 
ence that will be incident to these trials. 
That these are not small things to fear, 
any sober thinking man must confess. I 
am innocent of the charge preferred 
against me. I am willing for the public 
to know my entire conncction with the 
very bitter strife in this campaign. When 
arrested, I was leaving what I thought 
would be causeless persecution.” 

How fully has been realized my fear 
that I would be tried by a partizan court 
and a jury composed of my political ene- 
mies, the next installment will show. To 
what extent my foreboding that the cor- 
rupt influence of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars and partizan political hatred would 
succeed in thwarting justice and enthron- 
ing wrong, the events which follow plain- 
ly point out. Whether the prosecution 
against me has been “causeless persecu- 
tion,” as I then predicted it would be, I 
will let those who peruse these pages 
judge; and whether my fear of the enor- 
mous corruption fund and the political 
nature of the prosecution were merely 
visionary or founded upon fact, I will let 
the public decide. Whether it was wise, 
under existing circumstances, to have ac- 
cepted a pardon from Governor Taylor 
for the offense alleged against me and 
then agree to waive all rights acquired 
under it, provided the prosecution would 
allow me to be tried outside of Judge 
Cantrill’s district, and by a jury divided 
equally politically, I will also let others 


_ determine. 


That night after my friends had left I 
lay down upon the smal] cot in the third 
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story of the jail. I was alone, Captain 
Davis having been moved to another cell 
in the bastile. The tread of soldiers on 
guard below and the mutterings of an an- 
gry and excited crowd without could be 
heard. The scenes through which I had 
passed, and the pain from the blow I had 
received at the hands of some unknown 
coward while I was defenseless and in 
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stasies, are not sustained moods. Na- 
ture is kind and _ relieves the strain. 
“Weeping endureth for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” It was the Sab- 
bath, March 11, 1900. The sun shone out 
beautifully. Anxious crowds thronged 
the vicinity of the jail, while newsboys 
were crying out the account of my arrest 
as an inducement to them and the pass- 
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charge of the officers of the law, left me 
little prepared for sleep. For a time, 
thoughts colored by my gloomy surround- 
ings crowded thick and fast on imagina- 
tion’s fruitful soil. Finally a troubled 
sleep came to me, and when I awoke the 
next morning from a hideous nightmare, 
it was only to find the reality more 
horrible than my dream—my liberty 
restrained by iron bars, massive walls, 
steel latticed windows and heavy iron 
doors. But great sorrows, like great ce- 


ers-by to purchase their papers. Many 
newspapers, periodicals and magazines 
have said kind things of me. Many peo- 
ple have stood my unfaltering friends 
through good and evil report. I thank 
them with all my heart. The words of 
cheer and comfort, which came to me in 
the very beginning of my trouble, when 
my brain was dazed and my_ heart 
crushed and bruised by the shock and 
horror of my _ position, I deeply and 
gratefully prize. 


(To be continued’ 
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the insurance solicitor. 
“It is,” admitted Dave Murray, the 
general agent of the company. 

“T’ve been after him for over six 
months,” persisted Ross, “and now, after 
urging him persistently to take out a pol- 
icy, I have got to tell him that we won't 
give him one. That would be hard enough 
if he had sought us out, and it’s ten times 
as hard when we have sought him. Why, 
it looks as if we were playing a heartless 
practical joke on him.” 

“But it can’t be helped,” said Murray. 
“It’s one of the disagreeable features of 
the business. We convince a man that it’s 
to his interest to carry life insurance, and 
then we tell him he can’t have any. Natu- 
ray, from his prejudiced viewpoint, we 
seem to be contemptibly insincere and de- 
ccitful.” 

“Of course we are in no sense shorten- 
ing his life,” remarked Ross, “but it seems 
like pronouncing a sentence of death, 
just the same. He is sure to make an 
awful row about it.” 

“One man,” said Murray reminiscently, 
“fell dead in this office when his applica- 
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tion was refused. 'The shock killed him, 
but there was no way to avoid giving him 
the shock. However, that was an excep- 
tional case: I never knew of another to 
succumb, although it must be admitted 
that the news that one is not destined to 
live long is distressing and depressing.” 

“What’s the reason for refusing 
Tucker?” asked Ross. 

“There are several reasons,” replied 
Murray. “The physician reports heart 
murmur, which indicates some latent trou- 
ble that is almost certain to develop into 
a serious affection.”” 

“May not the physician be wrong?” 

“He is paid to be right, but, of course, 
we are all liable to make mistakes, and it 
can’t be denied that heart murmur is de- 
ceptive. I’ve known men to be the subject 
of unfavorable reports at one hour of the 
day and most favorable ones at another. 
The occupation immediately preceding 
the examination may develop symptoms 
that are normally absent. However, I 
would not feel justified in accepting this 
application, even if the report were favor- 
able.” 

“Why not?” demanded Ross. 
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“The amount of insurance he wishes to 
carry would make him worth more dead 
than alive, which isa condition of affairs 
that an insurance company dislikes.” 
Murray became reminiscent again. “I re- 
call one such risk,”’ he went on. “The man 
found the premiums a greater burden 
than he could carry, so he died.” 

‘Suicide!’ exclaimed Ross. 

“Oh, no,” replied Murray, with a pe- 
culiar smile; “merely a mistake. But, if 
you will put yourself in that man’s place, 
you will see how the mistake could hap- 
pen. He was carrying twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars of insurance, and he wasn’t 
worth twenty-five cents at the time, owing 
to some recent reverses. Ile was ill, but was 
not considered dangerously ill. Still, he 
was depressed, believing apparently that 
he would not recover and knowing that he 
had not the moncy for the next premium. 
If he died before a certain date there 
would be twenty-five thousand dollars for 
his wife and children; if he died after that 
date there would be comparatively little. 
Now, in imagination, just assume the 
problem that confronted that man on a 
certain night: twenty-four hours of life 
for him meant a future of privation for 
his wife, if he did not recover and prosper, 
while immediate death for him meant 
comfort for those he loved. Picture your- 
self contemplating that prospect while ly- 
ing weak and discouraged in the sick- 
room, with various bottles—one labeled 
*Poison’—within reach. A poison may 
have medicinal value when properly used, 
you know, but what more natural than 
that you should make a mistake in the 
gloom of the night while the tired nurse 
is dozing? It is so easy to get the wrong 
bottle—to take the poison instead of the 
tonic—and it solves a most distressing 
problem. A drop of the poison is bene- 
ficial; a teaspoonful is death; and the 
tonic is to be taken in large doses.” Mur- 
ray paused a moment to let the terrible 
nature of the situation impress itself on 
Ross. Then he added quietly: “We paid 
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the insurance, although the timeliness of 
the accident did not escape comment. The 
same mistake twenty-four hours later 
would not have had the same financial re- 
sult. Now, do you understand why I 
would not care to put fifty thousand dol- 
lars on the life of Tucker, even if he were 
physically satisfactory? Unexpected re- 
verses may make any man worth more 
dead than alive, but we seldom contribute 
knowingly to such a condition of affairs. 
It isn’t prudent. While the average man 
is not disposed to shorten his life to beat 
an insurance company, it isn’t wise to put 
the temptation in his way unless you are 
very sure of your man.” 

“Well, we needn’t explain that to 
Tucker,” said Ross. 

“No,” returned Murray. “We can put 
the whole thing on the basis of the physi- 
cian’s report.” 

“I wish you would break the news to 
him,” urged Ross. “You can do it with 
better grace, for you were not instru- 
mental in getting him to put in his appli- 
cation. He’ll be up here to-day.” 

“Oh, very well,” returned Murray. 
“T’ll see him when he comes.” 

While the task was far from a pleasant 
one, Murray had been long enough in the 
business to take matters philosophically. 
One must accustom one’s self to the dis- 
agreeable features of any occupati.n, for 
there is nonce that is entirely pleasurable. 

Tucker, however, did not make this in- 
terview disagreeable in the way that was 
expected: instead of becoming discour- 
aged and depressed, he became indignant. 

“What’s that!” he cried. “You don’t 
consider me a good risk!” 

“T am sorry to say,” returned Murray, 
“that our physician does not report favor- 
ably on you.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t!” exclaimed Tucker. 
“Well, that’s a good joke on the doctor, 
isn’t it?” 

“Whai!” 

“You’d better discharge him and get a 
man with some sense.” 


Drawn by George Brehm Copyright 1905, The Bobbs-Merrill Ca. 


“POOR RALPH! THE DOCTORS DON'T THINK HE’LL LIVE 
MORE THAN A LIFE-TIMF.” 
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“I thought,” said Murray, dubiously, 
“that it might seem rather hard on you.” 

“Hard on me!” ejaculated Tucker. 
“Hard on the company, you mean! 
You’re letting a little two-by-four doctor 
steer you away from a good thing. Why, 
say! I’m good for as long a life as an 
elephant !”? 

“I’m sure I hope so.” 

“It’s robbery—plain robbery—for 
that doctor to take a fee from you for 
making such a report on me. I’ll show 
him up!” 

“How?” asked Murray, curiously. 

“By living!’ declared Tucker. “It’s 
going to give me infinite pleasure to re- 
port to you from time to time and show 
you one of the healthiest men that ever 
was turned down by an insurance com- 
pany. He can’t scare me into a decline— 
not any! And, say! he looks to me like a 
young man.” 

“He is.” 

“A young man in fine physical condi- 
tion.” 

“He is.” 

“Well, I’ll go to his funeral, and I'll 
be in prime condition when he’s put away! 
You tell him that, will you? I'll be walk- 
ing when he has to be carried.” 

Now, this was rather annoying to Mur- 
ray. It was preferable to the despair that 
overwhelmed some men in similar circt.m- 
stances, but it seemed to him that Tucker 
was overdoing it. 

“Anyhow,” said Murray, resentfully, 
“we would not care to put fifty thousand 
dollars on your life, for its more than a 
man in your position ought to carry. 
You'll never be worth as much alive as 
you would be dead, with that insurance.” 

“Oh, I won’t!? retorted Tucker, sar- 
castically. ‘Well, now, instead of making 
the girl I am to marry a present of a 
policy on my life, I'll just make her a 
present of your whole blamed company in 
a few years. You watch what I do with 
the money that you might have had!” 

“You are about to marry?” asked Mur- 
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ray. “It’s a serious matter, in view of the 
physician’s report.” 

“Marriage is always a serious matter,” 
asserted Tucker. “I don’t have to have a 
doctor tell me that. But he can’t scare me 
out with flubdub about heart murmur, for 
I know the heart was murmuring, and the 
prospective Mrs. Tucker does, too. 
She’ll interpret that murmur for him any 
time that he wants a little enlightenment.” 

Murray laughed when Tucker had 
gone. The man’s indignation had been 
momentarily aggravating, but there was 
something amusing about it, too. 

“He’s going to live to a green old age, 
just to spite the company,” mused Mur- 
ray. “It’s a matter that is of no great 
personal interest to him, but he’d 
like to make the company feel bad. ‘If a 
man could order his life as he can his busi- 
ness affairs, there would be mighty little 
chance for us.” 

Meanwhile, Tucker was hastening to 
the home of Miss Frances Greer. 

“T’ve come to release you,” he an- 
nounced, cheerfully. 

“But I don’t want to be released,” she 
returned. 

“Of course not,” he said. “I didn’t 
suppose you would. But you might just 
as well know that you’re getting a poor 
risk.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Why, I wanted to put fifty thousand 
dollars on my life, as a precaution for the 
future, and the fool of an insurance doc- 
tor turned me down.” 

“What do I care about the doctor!’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Not a thing, of course.” 

“Or insurance!’ 

“Still less.” 

“And,” she said happily, “you’re a 


‘good enough risk for me.” 


Then they went into executive session 
and decided that insurance doctors didn’t 
know anything, anyway. But they did 
not forget Dave Murray, and they did 
not let Dave Murray forget them: he 
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heard from them indirectly in the most 
annoying ways. His wife informed him 
less than a week later that she had met 
Miss Greer at a reception. 

“A most extraordinary girl!” his wife 
remarked. “I can’t understand her at all. 
She asked me in a most ingenuous way if 
I ever had noticed any indications of 
heart murmur about you. 

¢ ‘Never,’ said I. 

‘Not even in the engagement days 
when he was making love?’ she insisted. 

“ ‘Not even then,’ I answered, bewil- 
dered. 

“““He couldn’t have been much of a 
lover,’ she remarked.” 

Murray laughed and explained the sit- 
uation to his wife. But Murray would 
have been better pleased if the two women 
had not met, for he had no desire to have 
this case perpetually present in the more 
intimate associations of life. However, 
he had to make the best of it, even when 
he was invited to the wedding, to which 
his wife insisted that he should go. She 
had discovered that the bride was related 
to an intimate friend of her own girlhood 
days, and the bride further showed flat- 
tering gratification in this discovery. She 
was especially gracious to Murray. 

“IT want to ask you a question,” she 
told him. 

Thereupon Murray made heroic efforts 
to escape before she could find a suitable 
opportunity, but she beckoned him back 
whenever he got near the door. 

“Mamma,” she said finally, for this hap- 
pened during the wedding reception, and 
her mother stood near her, “I wish you 
would take charge of Mr. Murray and 
see that he doesn’t run away. I have 
something very important to say to him 
before Ralph and I leave.” 

Thus the unhappy Murray was held 
until the bride and groom were ready to 
depart, when the bride finally succeeded 
in getting him alone for a minute. 

“T wanted to ask you, as a particular 
favor to me,” she said appealingly, “to 
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let Ralph live a little while—that is, if 
your doctor won’t make too big a row 
about it.” 

Then she laughed merrily. There 
could be no doubt at all that Mrs. Ralph 
Tucker refused absolutely to worry about 
the health of Mr. Ralph Tucker; she had 
simply put the doctor down as an igno- 
ramus. And Mr. Ralph Tucker’s appear- 
ance certainly was not that of a man in 
poor physical condition. However, Mur- 
ray knew how deceptive appearances may 
be, and, while no physician was infallible, 
it was necessary to rely on their judg- 
ment. Nor was it a joking matter, in his 
opinion. He was glad that the young 
people could look at the future without 
misgivings, but a really serious matter 
ought not to be treated so lightly. 

It was about a week later that a note 
came to Murray from Mrs. Tucker. 

“So grateful to you for sparing Ralph 
so long,”’ it read. 

Murray crumpled it up and, with some 
rather warm remarks, threw it in the 
waste-basket. 

“Why did I relieve Ross of his disa- 
greeable task?” he grumbled. 

Then he began to count the days that 
would precede their return from the bridal 
trip, for he was sure they would call on 
him. There could be no doubt that Mrs. 
Tucker had deliberately planned to make 
things as uncomfortable for him as possi- 
ble, and there was every reason to believe 
that Tucker himself was aiding and abet- 
ting her. 

“Tt isn’t fair,” he muttered, “to make it 
appear that this is a personal matter with 
me. The Lord knows I haven’t anything 
to do with his lease of life.” 

This was just after he had received a 
telegram to the effect that “the patient is 
doing as well as can be expected,” and 
Ross, who happened in the office at the 
time, noticed that his chief looked at him 
reproachfully. 

“What's the matter?”? asked Ross. 

“Hereafter,” returned Murray, morose- 
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ly, “my solicitors have got to carry their 
own burdens. If Tucker and his wife put 
me in an insane asylum, the administrator 
of my estate will surely sue you for big 
damages. I never thought I was getting 
a life sentence when I let you unload on 
me.” 

The physician also noticed a growing 
coolness and was moved to ask what was 
wrong. 

“Didn’t you make a mistake in the 
Tucker case?” Murray inquired by way 
of reply. “I don’t wish Tucker any 
harm, but I’m doomed to an early death 
if he isn’t.” 

“I don’t see what his life has to do with 
yours,” retorted the doctor. 

“That’s because you don’t know Mrs. 
Tucker,” replied Murray. 

*‘He was an impossible risk,” asserted 
the doctor. ‘The indications of serious 
trouble may entirely disappear, under fa- 
vorable conditions of life, but they were 
there when I made the examination. Ours 
is not yet an exact science, and the human 
system frequently fools us. You recall 
the Denton case, don’t you?” 

“Ves.” 

“At twenty the doctors, including his 
family physician, gave him not more than 
two or three years to live, and at twenty- 
five he was considered a good risk for any 
insurance company. He is nearly thirty- 
five now, has one policy in this company, 
and we would be glad to let him have an- 
other.” , 

“Oh, you’re all right, Doctor, of 
course,” returned Murray. ‘“We must be 
careful to err on the safe side, if we err 
at all, in this business. But I wish the 
Tuckers would transfer their attentions 
to you. I'll be tempted to jump out of 
the window when I see them coming in the 
door.” 

The Tuckers, however, were not to be 
escaped. After an interval of about 
three weeks they sent him another tele- 
gram, which read: “If we retire to a 
ranch, will you lengthen the lease of life 
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a little?” Then they came back and 
called on him. 

“So kind of you to let us have this 
trip,” said Mrs. Tucker, with every evi- 
dence of deep gratitude. “Poor Ralph 
appreciates it.” 

Poor Ralph was looking as big and 
strong and happy as it was possible for 
a man to look, and Murray was corre- 
spondingly uncomfortable. 

“The premiums on fifty thousand dol- 
lars would have been pretty heavy,” re- 
marked Tucker. 

“Yes,” admitted Murray, weakly. 

“I had a tidy little sum put aside to 
care for them,” Tucker explained. “We 
thought it would interest your company 
to know that we put that money into a 
small ranch out west, so it is entirely out 
of reach now. You don’t mind my choos- 
ing a restful place for my early demise, 
do you?” 

“Now, see here!” cried Murray, but 
Mrs. Tucker interrupted him. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t be so cruel as that!’ 
she exclaimed. “Show him what the doc- 
tor said, Ralph.” 

Tucker spread a sheet of paper on the 
desk before Murray, and the latter read: 
“This is to certify that I have made a 
careful examination of Ralph Tucker, 
and I believe him to be in excellent physi- 
cal condition. I attach slight importance 
to the indications of incipient heart trou- 
ble, which, with reasonable care and 
proper treatment, should disappear en- 
tirely.” This was signed by a noted spe- 
cialist. 

“And the next,” said Mrs. Tucker. 

Thereupon Tucker laid this before 
Murray: “The heart murmur noted I 
believe to be due to temporary causes and 
not to any permanent affection. On the 
occasion. of one examination there were no 
indications of it at all.” This also was 
signed by a well-known physician. 

“Poor Ralph!” sighed Mrs. Tucker, 
and Murray felt that the burden of this 
case was greater than he could bear. 
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“They don’t agree entirely,” he assert- 
ed, aggressively. 

“No,” admitted Tucker, “but I under- 
stand that’s not unusual in such cases.” 

“And they don’t agree with your doc- 
tor at all,” added Mrs. Tucker. “But, of 
course, your doctor is right. Poor 
Ralph!” 

“Please don’t do that,” pleaded Mur- 
ray. 
“Poor Ralph!” sighed Mrs. Tucker 
again. “The doctors don’t think he’ll 
live more than a lifetime.” 

“Put in another application and take 
another examination,” urged Murray in 
despair. “The doctor may have been mis- 
led by some trifling temporary trouble.” 

“What would be the use?” asked 
Tucker. “I’ve already invested the pre- 
mium money in a small ranch.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” remarked Mrs. Tucker, 
lugubriously. “That money would have 
done the company so much good.” 

“This has ceased to be a joke!” de- 
clared Murray. 

“A joke! exclaimed Mrs. Tucker. 
“Has it ever been a joke with you?” 

“No, it hasn’t,” said Murray. 

“J didn’t think you could be so heart- 


less,” asserted Mrs. Tucker. ‘One has 
only to look at poor Ralph—” 
“Don’t! don’t! cried Murray. “On 


what terms will you quit this?” 

“Oh, if you want to get down to busi- 
ness,” put in Tucker, “I’d like to begin 
delivering this company to Frances. You 
know I said I was going to do it. I don’t 
care for policies, but I might take some 
stock.” 

“You said you had no money.” 

“No premium money,” corrected Tuck- 
er. “I invested that in the ranch, but I 
was notified this morning of a legacy 
from a bachelor uncle that will give me 
some ready cash.” 

“The stock of this company gets on 
the market very seldom,” explained Mur- 
ray. “I have a little myself, but I don’t 
care to part with it.” 
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“Oh, very well,” replied Tucker; “it’s 
quite immaterial to us for the moment. 
In fact, I’d be in no hurry about it at all 
if I only had a longer time to live.” 

“Poor Ralph!” sighed Mrs. Tucker, as 
they departed. 

When they had gone, Murray rang for 
his office-boy. 

“You tell Mr. Ross,” he said to the 
boy, “to keep out of my way for a few 
days. I’m not in a mental condition to 
stand the sight of the man who loaded 
this trouble on me.” 

For the next three days Murray saw 1s 
little of his office as he possibly could, 
fearing another call from Mr. and Mrs. 
Tucker. Then he learned that they had 
left again for the west, and he breathed 
more freely. But, shortly thereafter, a 
stockbroker called upon him. 

“JT am commissioned,” said the broker, 
“to buy some stock in your company, and 
I thought possibly you might know of 
some that is for sale.” 

“I do not,” replied Murray. “As you 
know, it is not a speculative stock, but is 
held, for the most part, by conservative 
investors. A little gets on the market 
occasionally, when some estate is being 
settled or some holder becomes financially 
embarrassed, but that is about your only 
chance.” 

“So my client informed me,” said the 
broker, “but he also informed me that he 
was sure he could get some himself, and 
he wished me to use every effort to add 
to his prospective holdings.” 

“Mr. Tucker, your client, tried to buy 
some from me before he left for the west,” 
said Murray, for he had no doubt as to 
the identity of the man who wanted the 
stock. 

“Indeed!” returned the broker. “I 
didn’t know that. He explained his anxi- 
ety for prompt action by the rather ex- 
traordinary statement that he wished to 
get the stock before somebody foreclosed 
on his life.” 

“By thunder!” cried Murray, “some- 
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body will foreclose on his life, and take 
the Limited west to do it, if he keeps this 
thing up!” 

In some amazement, the broker apolo- 
gized and retired, and Murray began to 
wonder what would happen to him if Mrs. 
Tucker ever did get enough of the stock 
to make her influence felt. Of course, 
there was little chance of that, but even 
- a small stockholder could be annoying 
when so disposed. He began to dream 
about the Tucker case, and an incidental 
mention of it in the office would make the 
atmosphere unpleasant for the day. Ev- 
ery clerk and solicitor understood that it 
was a dangerous topic. Once the name 
“Tucker” was mentioned in the ordinary 
course of business, and Murray had 
things at a fever heat before it could be 
explained to him that it was another 
Tucker. Then came a letter from the 
west, with a Tucker return card on the 
envelope. A council of war was held be- 
fore it was delivered to Murray, and even 
then a time was chosen when he was ab- 
sent to lay it on his desk. It was very 
brief—just an announcement that “the 
patient” had rallied splendidly after the 
fatigue of the journey and exhibited “re- 
ally wonderful vitality for a sick man.” 
No one cared to go near Murray all the 
rest of that day. 

Soon after the first of the following 
month another missive arrived—a mere 
formal affidavit, headed “Certificate of 
Life,” and solemnly averring that “Ralph 
Tucker’s heart has not ceased to murmur 
along in the land of the living.” This 
was followed a month later by a certifi- 
cate from a physician to the effect that 
“a restful ranch life is especially con- 
Gucive to longevity, and Mr. Tucker’s 
health continues to show all the improve- 
ment that can be expected in a man who 
had nothing the matter with him in the 
first place.” 

These facetious reports continued to 
arrive at monthly intervals for a period 
of nearly a year. Usually they were 
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brief, but occasionally the doctor, who 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the af- 
fair, would go into such details as weight, 
endurance, appetite, lifting power, respi- 
ration and—heart murmur. “The heart,” 
he wrote at one time, “seems to be too 
well satisfied to murmur now, and the pa- 
tient was able to sit up and eat a large 
steak to-day, after which a little gentle 
exercise—about twenty miles on horse- 
back—seemed to do him some good.” 

Murray promptly turned this over to 
the company doctor, and the latter 
sighed. Almost the only satisfaction in 
life that Murray had during this time 
arose from his ability to make the doctor 
miserable. 

“He was not a good risk when I ex- 
amined him,” the doctor insisted, “but he 
may be a good one now. We can’t be 
certain of results in such a case, and the 
law of probabilities frequently works out 
wrong. He could not have done a better 
thing, under the circumstances, than to 
have gone in for a simple, outdoor life. 
The basis of trouble was there, in my 
judgment, but it may have been over- 
come.” 

“The basis of trouble is still there,” 
declared Murray; “not only the basis of 
trouble, but the whole blame structure, 
and it’s resting on us. I can feel the 
weight.” 

“So can I,” replied the doctor, discon- 
solately. 

Less than a week after this Tucker 
telegraphed to know if’ Murray had 
changed his mind about disposing of any 
stock. 

“No,” was the reply sent back. 

“All right,” Tucker answered. “I just 
wanted to give Mrs. Tucker another 
slice of your company. She has a little 
of it already.” 

Investigation showed that the broken 
had succeeded in picking up a few shares, 
but hardly enough to exert any consid- 
erable influence. Still, it was disquieting 
to find the Tuckers so persistent. 
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“T’ll bet,” said Murray, “that mental 
worry has put me where you wouldn’t 
pass me for a risk.” 

“If your wife,” returned the doctor, 
“is anything like Mrs. Tucker I’d pass 
you for any kind of a risk rather than 
incur her displeasure. They’ll begin to 
take a stockholder’s interest in the affairs 
of this particular office pretty soon.” 

“The affairs are in good shape,” de- 
clared Murray. 

“But a real determined stockholder 
can stir up a devil of a rumpus over noth- 
ing,” asserted the doctor. “If she should 
send all those physicians’ reports to head- 
quarters, they would rather offset my re- 
port on which he was turned down, and 
the company would feel that it had lost 
a good thing. The company will not 
stop to think that my report may have 
been justified by conditions at the time.” 

“And the risk that I thought too big 
for him then may not seem too big for 
him now,” commented Murray ruefully. 

“T’d like to examine him again,” said 
the doctor. 

“TI don’t think it would be safe,” re- 
turned Murray, “unless you were 
searched for weapons first.” 

So the doctor and Murray settled 
down to await, with some anxiety, the 
next move in the game, and their patience 
was rewarded by the receipt of five cer- 
tificates of health from as many different 
physicians, each certificate having a mes- 
sage of some sort scribbled across the 
top. “The patient had to ride a hundred 
miles to get these,” Mrs. Tucker had 
written on the first. “There were a few 
shares of this stock in my late lamented 
uncle’s estate,” appeared in Tucker’s 
handwriting on the second. “The pres- 
ident of your company is rusticating a 
few miles from here,” Mrs. Tucker as- 
serted on the third. “Better come out 
here for a few days,” Tucker urged on 
the fourth. ‘Poor Ralph!” was Mrs. 
Tucker’s comment on the fifth. 

“Poor Dave Murray!’ grumbled Mur- 
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ray, and he and the doctor started west 
the next day. “Might as well get this 
thing settled,” he said. ‘You and I have 
got to be on harmonious terms with the 
stockholders. Besides, there’s an early 
grave yawning for me if I don’t succeed 
in making peace with Mrs. Tucker. I 
tell you, Doctor, when a woman decides 
to make things uncomfortable for a man, 
the man might just as well resign himself 
to being perpetually uncomfortable.” 

And yet, no one could have greeted 
them more graciously than did Mrs. 
Tucker. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she said, 
“and brought the doctor. It is particu- 
larly pleasing to have the doctor here, 
for I want him to see if something can’t 
be done for poor Ralph. I’m sure I 
don’t know what’s going to become of 
the poor fellow. He doesn’t sleep any 
better than a baby, and he can’t ride over 
a hundred miles without getting tired. 
His muscles aren’t a bit harder than iron, 
either, and his heart beats all the time.”’ 

“Mrs. Tucker,” said Murray appeal- 
ingly, “what can we do to make peace 
with you?” 

“Without even seeing your husband 
again,” added the doctor, “I am willing 
to concede that he will live to be three 
thousand years old.” 

“We are beaten,” asserted Murray. 
“You have humbled our business and 
professional pride. We give Mr. Tucker 
none of the credit; it all belongs to you. 
We claim to be the equals of any man, 
but of no woman. Now, on what terms 
can we have peace?” 

“I did want your insurance company 
for a sort of belated wedding present,” 
said Mrs. Tucker, thoughtfully. 

“I'd give it to you if I could,” said 
Murray, with the utmost sincerity. “I 
assure you, that company has been noth- 
ing but an annoyance to me ever since 
you cast longing eyes on the stock.” 

“Oh, I’ve become more modest in my 
expectations,” replied Mrs. Tucker, 
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cheerfully. “I don’t expect much more 
than we’ve got now.” 

“How much have you got?” asked 
Murray. 

“Well, our broker picked up a few 
shares, and there were some more in the 
estate of Ralph’s uncle, and the president 
of the company kindly arranged it so 
that we could get quite a little. Such a 
delightful man he is, too. It was when I 
heard that he had a place in this vicinity, 
where he came for an outing every year, 
that I insisted upon Ralph buying this 
ranch. I thought it would be nice to be 
near him—and it was. We're great 
friends now, although he’s only here for 
a little while in the spring and fall.” 

“Did—did you tell him about the in- 
surance?” asked Murray. 

“What insurance?” asked Mrs. Tuck- 
er, blandly. ‘We haven’t any insurance. 
Poor Ralph—” 

“Mrs. Tucker,” interrupted Murray, 
“if you say ‘Poor Ralph’ again, you will 
see a driveling idiot making streaks 
across the prairie. I have reached the 
limit of endurance. All I want is peace, 
peace, peace, and I’ll pay the price for 
it. Do you want some of my stock?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” she replied. “We've 
got it fixed now so that Ralph is pretty 
sure to be a director next year. We 
talked it over with the president.” 

“Does Tucker still want a policy?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Tucker. 
“If he’s going to die so soon, it would be 
beating the company, and we're part of 
the company now, so we—” 

“Stop it! stop it!’ pleaded Murray. 
“Pll bet you couldn’t kill him with an 
axe!” 

“Sir 1? 
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“I beg your pardon, but this is the cli- 
max of a year of torment that I didn’t 
suppose was possible this side of the in- 
fernal regions,” explained Murray dis- 
mally, “and I’m just naturally wonder- 
ing why you brought me out here.” 

“Oh, I didn’t tell you that, did I?” re- 
turned Mrs. Tucker ingenuously. “I 
just wanted to tell you that, now that 
we’re stockholders to a reasonable amount 
—Ralph retained a few shares, you 
know, and holds a proxy for mine—we 
look at the matter from an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint, and we think that every 
reasonable precaution should be taken to 
avoid poor risks, as you call them. We 
are highly gratified by the evidence of 
caution that has inadvertently come un- 
der our notice, even if there was an inci- 
dental error that baffled human fore- 
sight.” 

The sudden and startling changes of 
position by this young woman were too 
much for both Murray and the doctor; 
they could only look at her in amazement 
as she calmly commended their course. 

“You have brought us all this distance 
to tell us that!” ejaculated Murray at 
last. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it’s worth the trip!’ he an- 
nounced, as he recalled the events of the 
last year. 

Then Tucker appeared, big, strong, 
bronzed, hearty, and shook hands with 
them. Never a weakling in appearance, 
his year of outdoor life had made him 
the embodiment of health. His wife re- 
garded him critically for a moment. 

“Poor Ralph!” she said mischievously, 
and then she hastily assured them that 
this was really the last of the joke. 
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By James S. Metcalfe 


DRAMATIC EDITOR OF “LIFE” 


MUST confess to an admiration that 

is only lukewarm for those workers 

in the vineyard who strenuously in- 
sist that they are “newspaper men”— 
not journalists. They recall the conduct 
cf certain birds toward their own nests. 
They are rarely ornaments physically or 
intellectually to their profession, and in- 
vestigation would in the majority of 
cases show that in the first instance they 
were influenced in selecting their calling 
by the desdhead privileges which are 
commonly supposed to go with it. 

An unfortunate thing for the journal- 
istic profession in America has been that 
not ._w of the men who were attracted 
to it in the first place by the idea of get- 
ting something for nothing were shrewd 
in other ways and have consequently at- 
tained positions of prominence both as 
editors and proprietors. No pernicious 
habit is harder to shake off than dead- 
headism. ‘Once a deadhead always a 
deadhead’’ is a favorite expression with 
persons engaged in the theatrical and 
transportation businesses. On this account 
it is not strange that the youth who 
started in the newspaper business largely 
because he had the idea that a reporter’s 
life was made up of free treats of various 
kinds later on became the editor or news- 
paper proprietor, whose newspaper’s 
opinions were largely controlled by what 
he was to gain for his own personal ad- 
vantage. 

So small a thing as a free theater 
ticket seems to have on human nature in 
general, and not alone in the newspaper 
world, an influence entirely out of pro- 
portion to its pecuniary value. It gives 
to the man who can give it away a social 
and business importance to which in 


many cases he is not entitled by his per- 
sonality or by the magnitude of his in- 
terests. With public officials of high and 
low degree it has a hypnotizing effect 
which makes them oblivious to many 
petty infractions of law and ordinance 
to which their eyes should be wide open 
if they properly did their duty in behalf 
of a defenseless public. Many a man of 
wealth and real importance who would be 
offended if a theatrical manager should 
offer to give him four dollars in money, 
is pleased and put under obligation by 
the gift of a brace of seats representing 
that amount in face value, although they 
may stand to the giver only for space 
that would not otherwise have been filled, 
and to the recipient they most frequently 
mean seeing some performance on which 
otherwise he would not have wasted a 
moment’s thought or a moment’s time. 
Very often the richer the man or the 
richer the woman—for women are partic-. 
ularly susceptible to the deadhead influ- 
ence—the greater the unexplainable 
greed for these petty favors. 

In journalism, however, the baneful 
influence of the free pass is not limited 
alone to its debasing effect on the recipi- 
ent, but is of greater public consequence 
because of its weight in shaping opinions 
and even policies. It gives to the under- 
paid editor or reporter, and to the mem- 
bers of their families, privileges and 
pleasures which would be entirely beyond 
their means. It adds to their social im- 
portance as dispensers of courtesies which 
would otherwise not be theirs to bestow. 
Even the proprietors and the wives of 
the proprietors of great metropolitan 
dailies frankly enjoy the power of send- 
ing whenever the caprice seizes them and 
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practically demanding boxes for popular 
plays. In this case the pleasure may lie 
quite as much in the exercise or exhibi- 
tion of power as in the consciousness of 
getting something for nothing—which 
latter belief is of course a mistaken one. 
The keen theatrical man is the very last 
person on earth to give without getting, 
and it may be taken for granted that, if 
there is deterioration in the honesty of 
dramatic criticism in America, and if our 
newspapers are loaded down with unim- 
portant theatrical news and pictures, the 
free box and free pass are responsible 
for it. 

A concrete instance of the real value 
of the deadhead privilege not long since 
came under my knowledge. It became de- 
sirable for a certain publishing house to 
acquire the ownership of a weekly jour- 
nal which, although at one time having a 
very considerable prestige and circula- 
tion, had drifted out of public favor and 
apparently out of public notice. The 
owner resolutely declined to sell it for 
less than a sum which represented a capi- 
talization far beyond that on which it 
could possibly make a cash return. He 
explained his refusal and obtained his 
price by frankly admitting that by 
means of the paper he secured free thea- 
ter tickets, railroad passes, books for no- 
tice, publications for exchange, together 
with courtesies and privileges of other 
and even more material kinds, which rep- 
resented a really large and to him valua- 
ble return on the capital sum he had men- 
tioned. 

As a dramatic critic—and I think this 
will be agreed to by my colleagues in 
that line of work—I have never person- 
ally felt any compunction about accept- 
ing free seats for a first representation of 
a play—if the seats were good ones; 
otherwise, I have preferred to pay my 
way and secure the proper point of view. 
I have felt that neither the journal I 
represented nor myself personally was 
placed under any obligation by the ac- 
ceptance of these so-called courtesies. In 
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many cases even to buy seats for a first 
performance is difficult, owing to a not 
altogether wise curiosity on the part of a 
number of individuals to see the first,— 
end what is usually the worst,—rendering 
of a piece. The quickest appeal which 
the managers of a play can make to the 
general public is through the reviews 
which appear in the columns of the pub- 
lic prints. They might spend thousands 
of dollars in paid advertising before the 
public would know one-quarter so well 
what they were presenting as would be 
known through the regular gratuitous 
criticisms. Even if these notices are un- 
favorable they are of value in showing 
the managers quickly that they have a 
failure on their hands or in giving them 
notice that they must improve their at- 
traction to make it a success. If the 
piece is in fact a success, the value of 
having it brought promptly to public no- 
tice is obvious. Therefore the very best 
free seats sent to critics should be regard- 
ed simply in the light of facilities fur- 
nished, for which the managers receive a 
return far exceeding the face values and 
for which neither the critic nor the publi- 
cation is under the slightest obligation. 

The deadhead privilege, as far as 
newspapers and theaters are concerned, 
has brought about an abnormally en- 
larged idea of the value of what passes 
for theatrical news in the minds of 
newspaper makers, of theatrical man- 
agers and of newspaper readers. More 
passes have meant the giving of more 
space, more space the giving of more 
passes, and so on almost without limit. 
The readers, seeing their favorite jour- 
nals giving so much space to one topic 
and to the persons and incidents connect- 
ed with that topic, have come to regard 
the theater as it is, good or bad, as an in- 
stitution that possesses as much or even 
greater importance than our governmen- 
tal affairs, our finances and commerce, 
our literary and educational interests, or 
our various ways of looking at the hopes 
and fears of a hereafter. The domestic 
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affairs of the young soubrette who has 
latest come into prominence, and the di- 
vorce court experiences of the newest 
matinee idol, vie in newspaper importance 
with the gravest happenings of national 
and international moment. The free pass 
is the principal lubricant by which the 
shrewd manager and his able coadjutor, 
the press agent, ease the way into print 
of the valuable facts they wish to bring 
before the public. Incidentally the fill- 
ing of so much space has been a disad- 
vantage to both theater and public in so 
far as it has practically destroyed all the 
delightful illusion and mystery which 
once existed in the lay mind concerning 
the stage, its people and its methods. 

In widespread effect the influence of 
the free pass on the rank and file of news- 
paper workers is, of course, not to be 
compared with the results of the same in- 
fluence on those who direct the policies of 
the newspapers. It is bad enough, in all 
conscience, with those who handle the de- 
tail work and who have a very considera- 
ble lee-way in molding the presentation 
of what is called news. When those 
higher in authority have been brought 
up in the deadhead school, which starts 
with free theater tickets and free cigars, 
there is no limit to the perquisites they 
think they are legitimately entitled to 
through their control of newspaper 
opinion and influence, and equally there 
is no limit to the quid pro quo they are 
bound to give. If the reporter may ac- 
cept the pass for a favorable allusion or 
for suppressing an undesirable item, the 
same news on a larger scale can procure 
for the owner or editor-in-chief even 
greater favors. Annual passes, private 
cars, long-distance trips over several rail- 
roads for large parties are deadhead 
privileges which sometimes define news- 
paper attitudes toward transportation 
and franchise questions that deeply con- 
cern a journal’s readers. A prospective 
slice of anticipated corporation profits is 
another form of the deadhead influence 
which has been known to sway the opin- 
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ion of powerful editorial judgment in 
matters of great public moment. 

By no means is it true that all men 
connected with the newspapers belong to 
the class of habitual deadheads. In many 
newspaper offices there exists, from chief 
to cub reporter, a fine esprit de corps, 
which sets itself resolutely against this 
foe to journalistic integrity. In such of- 
fices the editorial and writing staff fre- 
quently finds its principles discounted by 
the business office, where the commercial 
instinct is stronger than upstairs, and 
where it is not easy to be understood why 
any one should neglect an opportunity 


_to get something for nothing. In fact, in 


every newspaper establishment the most 
grasping and persistent deadheads are 
to be found in the business department,— 
which may account for the collateral fact 
that as a rule the newspapers which have 
the least editorial influence are those 
which are the most successful from the 
purely business point of view. 

The failure of legislative enactment to 
check the evil effect of deadheadism in 
political affairs is well known. When one 
wants to give and the other wants to take 
it is practically impossible to stop the 
transaction by law. It would be yet more 
impossible by any such means to stop the 
practice as far as it concerns the news- 
papers even if any one cared enough 
about it to try it. In newspaperdom, 
which in its present conditions is not an 
old institution, there is coming to be a 
gradual sorting out of the black sheep 
and a differentiating of the clean from 
the unclean. In journalism there are still 
to be found, and I believe, in increasing 
numbers, men who respect themselves and 
their profession. ‘They are heirs to that 
sturdy Americanism which not long since 
would have regarded the proffer of a tip 
as almost an invitation for a blow. With 
such men tip-taking and deadheadism 
are regarded in much the same light. 
American newspapers and readers who are 
guided by American newspapers need an 
increase in their numbers and influence. 
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By Robert C. V. Meyers 


AUTHOR OF “THE COLONEL’S CHRISTMAS, ETC. 


ELL, T’ll be jiggered !” said the 
little smooth-faced man in the 
long blue behooded opera cloak, 

“Tl be jiggered !”’ 

To have a locomotive explode under 
your window at midnight was bad, but 
for that locomotive to send sparks out to 
your frame hotel till the whole structure 
was soon in flames, while its score of 
guests escaped with difficulty to the lawn, 
where they shivered in nondescript gar- 
ments—that was enough to rouse feelings 
which an expletive might express as well 
as a more polite form of language. 

And yet the duality of catastrophes 
was not responsible for the little man’s 
forcible expression. 

In pajamas, not having had time to 
assume more conservative garments after 
discovering the fire, which appeared to 
break out in a dozen places at once, he 
had flown from room to room, rousing 
people, and marshaled them out of doors 
not a minute too soon, for the house went 
up like paper, taking along with it 
clothing, valuables,—nothing saved but 
the lives of the guests. A slim lady, who 
thought not of habiliments, but went 
from her room hysterically, folding a car- 
pet footstool to her breast, tossed him the 
opera cloak, while the neighbors adjacent 
to the hotel hurriedly sent to the teeth- 
chattering people on the lawn what warm 
things they could lay their hands on. 

The little man wrapped the gorgeous 
covering about him, even assisting the 


trembling lady who bestowed it upon him . 


to get inside of a servant’s “wrapper” 
many sizes too large for her, and put on 
her bare feet a pair of man’s boots which 
clogged her to the earth. 

They were lucky to escape with their 


lives, was the consensus of opinion of the 
guests of the rapidly consuming hostelry, 
and in the glare of the flames they re- 
garded one another dubiously. 

Somewhat removed from the others a 
young lady in a trig gray suit and most 
becoming hat stood beneath a tree illu- 
minated by the fire glow. It was the sight 
of her that had caused the little man to 
say he’d be jiggered. 

For he recognized in her the supreme 
admiration of a whilom chum at one of 
his colleges, and he knew she was not a 
guest of the hotel, but evidently one of 
the passengers on the train whose pro- 
pelling power had been wrecked. Beside 
her stood an elderly gentleman whose 
grizzled hair fairly bristled with the in- 
dignation that permeated his being. 

“I hold you accountable for a part of 
the trouble, Evelyn,’ he rasped— 
whether for the explosion of the locomo- 
tive boiler or the burning of the hotel the 
little man in the blue opera cloak could 
not decide—and the doubt as to which 
one of the calamities was imputed to her 
culpability may have caused him to edge 
nearer to the couple and attend acutely 
to what the elderly gentleman should 
next say. 

He waited some time before his mind 
was relieved, for the young lady’s escort 
appeared to be in no hurry to open his 
lips after the first outburst. 

The little man was the only one near 
the strangers, for he had drawn himself 
apart from his fellow guests of the hotel 
when he donned the opera cloak, as some- 
what deprecating his appearance. And 
yet the cloak did its part and warmed 
him, as the late October night was chill, 
and pajamas are not proof against frost. 
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He looked at the young lady whom he 
had met several times in the company of 
his one-time chum, and he noted that her 
face was sorrowful, while now and then 
she dabbed a lump of handkerchief to her 
pretty eyes, and he wondered if the 
escort’s gruffness or the smoke from the 
burning hotel should be held accountable 
for her teers. 

As he gazed at her the chimney stack 
of the hotel fell, and a myriad sparks 
sprang through the night and seemed to 
sprinkle her with vivid blossoms. 

The young lady pressed closer to the 
gentleman. 

“Why should we stay, papa?” she said. 
“IT am warm enough now. Another loco- 
motive will soon be here.” 

“You cnly had a nervous chill,” re- 
torted her father. ‘‘You were not cold. I 
wasn’t. And it is all your own fault. 
You stay where you are; I will have no 
more chills. Of course, you ran away to 
try to find that young jackanapes, did 
you not? 

“I told you,” she answered, with some 
show of spirit, “I wrote him that I could 
not answer him for the present—I did 
that in deference to you. But when you 
proposed that I marry some one else— 
well, I found out that Mr. Remson had 
gone to some place in this neighbor- 
hood—”? 

“And,” interposed her father, “you 
left a note for me telling me you were 
off in search of this poor wretch of a 
newly-fledged lawyer who can not make 
his salt. By sheer good luck I came home 
from the office early, found your silly 
note and determined to take the next 
train after you.” 

“Instead,” she replied almost mis- 
chievously, “‘you took the train I was on, 
and did not know it till we blew up and 
you ran through my car and found me.” 

“Not enother word,” commanded her 
father. “You are sufficiently compro- 
mised without making a jest of it. As it 
is, you return home with me as soon as 
another engine arrives—or, rather, you 
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go on with me to a station where we can 
catch a train that will take us home.” 

“At any rate,” began the young 
lady— 

“At any rate,” again interrupted her 
father, “‘you did not meet the Remson 
fellow, and you never shall. A. pretty 
complication this for a man of my posi- 
tion in the world—past midnight, in an 
out-of-the-way place, standing between 
an exploded locomotive and a burning 
country hotel.” 

The little man in the opera cloak let 
his eyes rove toward the burning house. 
There were more than a score of people 
there now—the passengers of the crip- 
pled train, occupants of the cottages 
near at hand. From the mass of people 
he could single out his fellow boarders 
because of their peculiar attire, quite 
like one of the old college theatricals, but 
the one he looked for he could not see. 

This was big Jacky Remson. He had 
been with Jacky Remson at the U. of P., 
before he went to Princeton and theol- 
ogy, and Jacky had been the best quar- 
ter-back of his time. Jacky had hunted 
him up only yesterday, counting mid- 
night as to-day, his countenance marked 
“stormy.” Not having seen his friend 
for a long time, the little man would 
have liked to monopolize the conversation 


_ and speak of a certain dignity which had 


been conferred upon him that very day 
and over which he was duly excited. But 
Remson had no time for stories of other 
people’s dignities; he was too full of in- 
dignation for that. He had brought with 
him a tale of woe concerning Evelyn 
Ash’s impossible father and her note of 
dismissal of the man of her choice—for 
the present 

“For the present!”? Remson had bel- 
lowed. “The girl who tosses aside the 
man she professes to love ‘for the pres- 
ent’ sees no future before her.” 

“She could not,” the little man ob- 
served, ruminatingly, “very well see a 
future behind her.” 

Whereupon big Remson flung himself 
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out of his old chum’s room in a rage and 
said he’d be—let us say jiggered, if he 
had hunted up a supposed friend for 
comfort only to be made a laughing- 
stock of, and asked the aforesaid sup- 
posed friend if he were a man to talk like 
that, and declared his intention of becom- 
ing a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
starting on the ambitious journey on the 
morrow, and never again believing in a 
single soul. 

Instead of the morrow there came the 
fire to-night, and from immolation he 
had been saved by Billy, as he then called 
his friend, who thrust a blanket on 
him and helped him escape by a window 
and some friendly vines there. 

Now, when the identity of Evelyn Ash 
was disclosed to him and he heard her and 
her ponderous papa give away the whoie 
situation, he strained his eyes to find a 
blanketed form. There was one, but it, 
was plainly feminine, for it wept and 
asked of circumambient space what was 
to become of me. 

Remson would never have asked of 
anything concrete, let alone space, what 
was to become of him until he had tried 
all that he could do himself, and it was 
doubtful if he would do it then. 

Billy, in the blue_opera cloak, edged 
away from Miss Ash and her father. He 
went toward the crowd, standing and 
looking at “the doomed pile,” as the 
newspapers next day called it.. He noted 
in the eyes of the onlookers that savage 
glitter which, in the presence of disas- 
ter, tells the story of how short a step 
there is between the new civilization and 
the older savagery. 

“A text for a sermon,” he said. 

He went nearer still, his mind intent on 
finding Remson. 

“Oh!” He was stopped by the slim 
lady in the huge “wrapper,” standing 
motionless, as Lot’s wife, after she be- 
came salt. 

“Oh, help me,” she said. ‘Can not find 
my feet in these boots, or they will fall 
off. Could you manage to move me a lit- 
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tle farther from the flames? I feel 
scorchy.” 

“Just imagine you are on wheels, or a 
Mrs. Jarley waxwork,” said the little 
man, and dexterously shoved her some 
forty feet to the leeward of the fire. Here 
the lady burst out laughing, her pent up 
feelings finding this relief. 

“Oh,” she said, “you don’t know how 
funny you look!”? At which Mr. Billy 
cowered, realizing the limitations of his 
present attire. “You look something like 
Romeo, if you did not look more like 
Juliet,” the lady went on. “Your smooth 
face makes you look like a girl. But most 
cf us have telegraphed for clothes; you 
would better do so. And the cottagers are 
getting ready to take care of us for the 
rest of the night. In the meantime I want 
to thank you for all you did; it was love- 
ly of you. And suppose the fire had oc- 
curred when the house was full of peo- 
ple!’ She shuddered. ‘“The boarders are 
already talking about a testimonial for 
you, Mr. Williams.” 

At that moment Mr... Williams, as his 
name now turned out to be, made a bee- 
line from her, for he had seen the tall 
blanketed form for which he searched. 

Remson did look a good deal like an 
Indian chief as he stalked about, hug- 
ging the blanket around him, and as en- 
raged as any chief who ever broke a 
peace-pipe in two and urged battle with 
an enemy. He did not perceive the ap- 
proach of Mr. Williams till that small 
person, getting entangled in the blue 
opera cloak, bumped into him. 

“TI beg your pardon, madam,” Remson 
said. “We're like a disgusting set of New 
Year paraders,” he growled, when he rec- 
ognized his friend. “I did not know you 
in your beautiful get-up.” 

“Don’t sneer, Jacky,” panted Mr. 
Williams. ‘I am sufficiently ashamed of 
my looks. But I want to tell you some- 
thing, though I don’t want to spring it 
on you suddenly. She’s here.” 

“She?”? demanded Remson. “She?” 

“Evelyn,” meekly responded Mr. Wil- 
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liams. ‘She loves you for all she’s worth. 
She’s come after you,’—when Remson 
grabbed him by the shoulder with that 
grip which made him famous on the 
gridiron. 

“There goes my clavicle,” Mr. Wil- 
liams groaned, crouching with pain. “I 
heard something snap. Let up! Do!” 

“Tell me what you mean,” cried Rem- 
son. ‘Tell me, do you hear? Where is 
she?” 

Writhing closer and closer to the 
ground, Mr. Williams managed to say, 
“This fire, that burst choo-choo was, if 
you like to think such a thing, Providen- 
tial.” Then he told all that he knew. 

Remson strode from him, when his 
friend intercepted him. ‘Do you want to 
spoil it all?”? he asked. ‘‘Listen to rea- 
son—listen to me. Don’t you think the 
old man would be justified in turning you 
down if you went to him like a heap-good 
Indian, and he in such a temper?” 

“But,” cried Remson, “I know who 
her father’s choice is—a rich cur- 
mudgeon, a vulgarian !”? 

“Yes, yes,” nodded Mr. Williams, “I 
know. We poor people always like to call 
riches vulgar. But don’t you go to her 
just yet—besides, you look like a scare- 
crow, and she only knows you as a very 
Cressy fellow. She ought to be prepared 
for the blanket. And, oh, she looks mag- 
nificent in a gray tailor-made suit, quite 
like a bride. I have an idea, a bigger one 
than you think; it came to me as an in- 
spiration. Let me try to fix things up. 
You took me for a lady, and I know how 
sissyish I can look,” and all the time he 
was parting his hair in the center with 
his grimy fingers. 

‘This cloak covers me from top to toe; 
the light is not so clear now or steady 
that I need ‘be found out—and Mr. Ash 
never saw me. Let me go to her and pre- 
pare her for the blanket. I tell you I 
have an idea.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” 
sputtered Remson. “Though, Billy, 
there’ll be another locomotive along soon.” 
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“It will take an hour to clear the 
track,” returned Mr. Williams. ‘Oh, 
well, have it your own way. Only don’t 
blame me,” for Remson had left his side. 

Remson stopped abruptly. “Can I 
trust you?” he asked. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Williams’s eyes 
filled—he was that sort, truthful, sensi- 
tive. 

“Can you?” he asked in return. Rem- 
son caught him by the hand. 

“Billy,” he said, “forgive me. And 
you doing all you have done this night! 
What are you going to do?” 

“Of course,” answered Mr. Williams, 
“¥ can only propose to her—” 

“You can do what?’? demanded Rem- 
son. 

“Being a man,” angrily said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “I can only propose.” His voice 
became reverent. “ANoTHER disposes. 
If I don’t bring her to you inside of 
twenty minutes, prepared for the change 
in your appearance, you come after me. 
I have an idea.” 

He sped away, feeling that he had pre- 
vailed. 

And yet he did not know in what man- 
ner he should bring his idea into execu- 
tion. He felt sure of Evelyn, but her 
father was with her. 

“Once get rid of the old man,” he said 
aloud, “‘and I'll be jiggered if she shall 
not go to Remson.” 

Though for all his brave words he was 
not sure—suppose Evelyn’s father had 
taken her away, as she desired him to do? 
Yet, the idea of which he boasted grew 
larger and larger with him—Evelyn 
should go to Remson. 

He was a small man whose size had, 
as he would have said, precluded his ever 
doing anything of a heroic nature, and 
he loved the heroic—Remson on the foot- 
ball field was his ideal, tall, broad, war- 
rior-like. 

And while love had never come his 
way, Mr. Williams reckoned it as a sa- 
cred privilege which would be his some 
day, and before which the whole world 
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would sink to insignificance. To bring 
Evelyn Ash and Remson together—to 
keep them together for all time—that 
was his idea, and moment by moment the 
beauty of it grew, the grandeur of it, 
the humanity of it. To think of Evelyn 
married to a man her father chose for 
her irrespective of her own wishes, sacri- 
ficed to mammon, clothed in purple and 
fine linen and faring sumptuously every 
day, while her heart clung to the memory 
of poor Remson! The shame of it, the 
sin of it—she must know the ineffable 
quality of love, her love, Remson’s love. 
And yet, suppose the happenings of the 
night, her father’s anger, her compro- 
mising position, should enervate her 
spirit till she should accede to her 
father’s will! And there would be Rem- 
son, “a wanderer on the face of the 
earth,” throwing himself away, maybe; 
for he knew Remson and his impulsive- 
ness. Nay, a good, loving woman would 
keep such a man in order, lead him on to 
the best in life. And might not all this 
ke Providential, indeed, his own first 
chance in life? 

He skirted the crowd in order to reach 
that part of the grounds where he had 
left Evelyn and her father. 

But one of the boarders at the hotel 
saw him and dived for him. 

“Williams,” said the man, “you are 
great. You risked your own life to save 
ours.”? 

With a swish of the long opera cloak, 
Mr. Williams ran, and so rid himself of 
the man. 

He made a detour and at last came to 
the spot for which he had aimed. They 
were still there, apparently oblivious to 
all around them, for Mr. Ash was speak- 
ing with energy, while his daughter lis- 
tened almost abjectly. 

Mr. Williams paused and fluffed up 
his hair a little. Recollecting the Easter 
time, when in the Mask and Wig he had 
impersonated an extra girl that was 
needed, he gracefully folded the cloak 
sround him, and, adopting a step that 
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was not his own, got back of the two and 
approached them. 

Evelyn’s handkerchief was before her 
eyes; she was plainly and without perad- 
venture weeping. : 

“Yes,” her father was saying, “you 
have every reason to be ashamed of your- 
self, running after a man whom you were 
not sure would look at you after you had 
written him that note. That a daughter 
of mine should do such a thing! I am 
glad your mother never lived to see this 
day. And, understand, it is only on one 
condition that I do not make this matter 
public. You tell me that Remson does 
not know of this escapade. That saves 
him in my eyes. I know his people; they 
are ladies and gentlemen; if he is as they 
are he would look askant at you for this, 
for a gentleman’s wife must observe the 
conventionalities—”’ 

“Oh,” she pleaded, “‘have you not suf- 
ficiently humbled me? Don’t take all my 
self-respect from me.” 

“T can go farther,” he said, and the lit- 
tle man back of him gritted his teeth. “I 
can, as I say, make this act of yours pub- 
lic. I should not scruple at doing so, if I 
am put to the test, and then see what 
Remson would say,—his people at all 
events. The condition I place before 
you is that you treat with respect the 
man I have selected for you, and you 
shall never hear another word of this 
night’s proceeding of which only you and 
I know. Otherwise—”’ 

“Father! Father! She wept, cling- 
ing quite feebly to the tree under which 
they stood. 

Whereupon Mr. Williams, pulling the 
hood of the opera cloak over the back of 
his head, ambled out in front ‘of them. 

“A terrible fire,” he said in a quaver- 
ing voice which was not wholly assumed. 
“I saw it all. I wonder if that fresh loco- 
motive will arrive soon?” 

Mr. Ash raised his tall silk hat in def- 
erence to the new-comer, while his daugh- 
ter seemed to sink into the very bark of 
the tree. 
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Mr. Williams never was really posi- 
tive of all that he said after that, but he 
knew that he rattled on at a great rate, 
and ever and anon so wendered when that 
fresh locomotive would arrive that the 
iteration of the wonder finally impressed 
Mr. Ash, who said: “You are evidently 
one of our fellow travelers. My daugh- 
ier and I are passing the time by looking 
at the fire; the shock of the double ac- 
cident has shaken my daughter’s nerves. 
As I tell her, it is remarkable that no lives 
have been lost in either accident, only a 
scalding for the engineer. Evelyn, sup- 
pose you stay here a few minutes while I 
go and see about that locomotive? I have 
your word that you will not leave this 
lady?” 

“Yes,” answered Evelyn’s voice plain- 
tively. “Yes.” - 

Her father went away in the direction 
of the railway tracks. 

Then Mr. Williams took a quick step 
around the tree and grasped the girl by 
the arm, putting his disengaged hand up 
over her mouth. 

“Not a word,” he said breathlessly. 
“Not a word. I am Romulus Williams— 
Billy, for short. You remember me— 
Jack Remson was my pal. Hush! I met 
you at the games on Franklin Field— 
you threw me your violets at the Mask 
and Wig, when Remson pointed me out 
from your box. Remson has told me his 
story, and how you gave him up for the 
present. He thinks of starting for the 
ends of the earth, and you'll never see 
him again. He’s got enough to support 

‘fa wife. He’s here. Hush! He was almost 
‘burned to death in this hotel fire. Ah, 
that touches you. Think of him as a 
charred corpse! He’s up the road in a 
blanket, like Sitting Bull. But he’s all 
right; he’s the real thing, and he loves 
you up to the limit. I—I overheard what 
your father said to you. Don’t do what 
he wants you to do. If you want to see 
Remson in this life come with me. But 
you mustn’t go without me—you prom- 
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ised your father to stay with me, and I 
won’t uphold you in an untruth. Hurry! 
Your father may be back any minute.” 

Not another word was said, and, the 
blue opera cloak floating out behind him, 
she followed him. 

To have seen Remson when he met her! 
It is doubtful, as far as she was con- 
cerned, if the blanket were noticed—he 
was her chief whether in broadcloth or the 
togs of an aborigine. 

Mr. Williams kept watch, not looking 
their way. All at once he saw Mr. Ash 
coming along, searching right and left. 

He turned and faced Remson. 

“Do you love this woman?” he asked 
solemnly. 

“I do,” cried Remson, holding her as 
though he did. 

“Do you love this man?” Mr. Wil- 
liams asked the girl. 

“Oh,” she said, “how can you ask such 
a question?” 

“But I do,” he said sternly, “so an- 
swer me.” 

“T love him,” she said. 

“John Remson,” said Mr. Williams, 
looking apprehensively over his shoulder 
und seeing Mr. Ash not fifty yards 
away. “Will you take this woman as 
your wife?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Billy,” said Remson. 

‘Answer me,” said Mr. Williams, as 
sternly as he had spoken to the girl. 

“Of course I do,”? answered Remson. 
“Ves,” 

Mr. Ash was only twenty yards off. 

“Evelyn Ash,” said Mr. Williams, “do 
you take this man to be your wedded hus- 
band? Quickly—yes or no?” 

“Yes,” she said, her eyes on Remson’s 
in wonder. “Yes.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Williams, “I pro- 
Nounce you man and wife. I was or- 
dained a minister yesterday. This was 
my idea, and I'll be jiggered if it hasn’t 
turned out all right!” 

And there stood Evelyn’s father—but 
what could he do? 
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startle the sleeping camps of the for- 
gotten army with the shrill call of 
reveille: 
We can’t git ’em up! 
We can’t git ’em up! 
We can’t git ’em up at all-1-1! 

Every morning for nearly forty years 
the old bugles have sung that song up and 
down the long, dim company streets. Ev- 
ery morning the insistent call falls upon 
‘cars that are a little duller and wakens 
twenty-seven full regiments of veterans, 
to whom the mere matter of rising grows 
daily a more formidable duty. For the 
soldiers of the forgotten army are old and 
gray and broken. Their average age is 
sixty-six years. Their blurred eyes peer 
out curiously through thick glasses; they 
lean heavily upon big canes. They are 
the living ghosts of the legions of Grant 
and Sherman. What they helped to do is 
immortal. But the soldiers themselves, 
living apart so long in eight great, per- 
manent camps—the welcome guests of a 
grateful nation—are truly members of a 
forgotten army. The present generation 
hardly realizes their existence, though 
they equal in numbers the regular army 
of the United States at the commence- 
ment of the war with Spain. 

From the glowing imagination of a 
poet came the first suggestion of the es- 
tablishment of a national Walhalla, in 
which still living warriors might live in 
peace and comfort, might find skilful 
nursing and medical attention, and, when 
too broken for other exertion, might lie 
on the turf in the sunshine and fight their 
old battles over and over again. It was 
William Cullen Bryant, aided by Henry 
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Wadsworth Longfellow, who originated 
the memorial to congress in 1864, from 
which resulted the building of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers. Up to the present time eight 
branches have been established: the East- 
ern, at Togus, Maine; the Southern, at 
Hampton, Virginia; the Northwestern, at 
Milwaukee; the Western, at Leavenworth, 
Kansas; the Pacific, at Santa Mon- 
nica, California; the Marion, at Marion, 
Indiana; the Danville, at Danville, Ili- 
nois, and the Central, at Dayton, Ohio. 
In all five thousand acres of ground are 
occupied and the buildings have cost up- 
ward of five million dollars. Since their 
establishment the national government 
has appropriated more than fifty million 
dollars for their support and maintenance. 

The branch at Dayton, Ohio, is the 
largest soldiers’ home in the world—a 
city of six thousand inhabitants in itself, 
with a bank, stores, factories, a fire de- 
partment, a police force, water-works, and 
all the paraphernalia of an independent 
municipality. It occupies a square mile 
of ground on a great hill-top, looking 
down over the beautiful valley of the Mi- 
ami, and is located three miles from Day- 
ton. 

When the early morning bugle falls 
upon the reluctant ears of the sleepers in 
this great military camp there is always 
one prompt and sprightly riser. His 
short figure is still very straight in its 
blue uniform. Down one side of his face 
is burned a ragged brown scar; his left 
knee wabbles badly when the band blows 
a quickstep. Quickly he pegs across the 
clipped turf of the parade ground, 
through the park of big black cannon to 
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the foot of the great flag-staff. There, 
all ready and waiting, stands a tall bent 
old man, with a long white beard—Father 
Time, disguised as a drummer boy. 
There are other venerable musicians. A 
jaunty old leader, with a white goatee 
and a black patch over one eye, gives the 
signal. 

“O, say, can you see by the dawn’s early 

light !” 

All the instruments crash into the mu- 
sic of “The Star Spangled Banner” and 
up from the ground rises the great flag, 
climbing the tall mast in time with the 
beat of the war song and throwing out its 
wide folds from the top over the waking 
camp. Every morning the red of its 
stripes scems more gorgeous in the sun- 
light and the white and blue of its stars 
clearer and more radiant. It is the only 
thing about the forgotten army which 
has not grown old and faded and gray. 

Presently old Scar Face and Father 
Time and their fellows of the fifes and 
drums draw up before a low red-brick 
building at one corner of the camp. The 
drums beat the long roll; the fifes wail a 
sobbing accompaniment. Down from its 
proud place at the top of the staff falls the 
flag and droops despondently at half 
mast; a squad of gray soldiers, with guns 
reversed, falls into line; behind them is 
carried a long box, covered with the flag; 
at the rear walk a priest and an escort of 
comrades. 

Slowly the little procession marches 
down a wide avenue, under the arching 
trees, to the center of a great meadow, 
where rises a tall granite shaft, topped 
by a heroic bronze. Radiating from it as 
a hub, like the spokes of an enormous 
wheel, are seven thousand nine hundred 
little granite headstones, all alike and 
each marking the grave of a former mem- 
ber of the forgotten army, passed now 
from the forgetfulness of life into the se- 
curity of an immortal memory. Every 
year—and increasing in number with 
each year—the wheel grows larger by 
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some four hundred stones, an average of 
more than one a day. 

Breaking in on the echo of the fare- 
well shots fired by the firing squad—for 
the dead of the forgotten army are bur- 
ied with all the honors of war—comes the 
loud, incongruous clangor of the brass 
gong, sounding the call for breakfast. 
For the forgotten army, though its bat- 
tles are all forty years in the past, must 
still “fight on its belly.” 

“Clang! Clang-g-g!? sounds the big 
gong, beaten with that rubbing stroke 
which brings out all the voice of the met- 
al. “Don’t stand silent any longer in that 
peaceful meadow, where one more old sol- 
dier has just joined eight thousand of 
his sleeping comrades. Here are six thou- 
sand hungry men, waiting to be fed. 
Come to break fast !” 

It is a tremendous sight. When the 
first stroke of the gong sends its clamor 
through the camp every one of the sol- 
diers has already dressed himself in his 
undress uniform, has made his bed and 
cleared up his quarters for the day. At 
the second gong they march out of the 
thirty-five two and three storicd brick 
buildings, which serve as barracks, in 
regular military order. A third time the 
gong sounds. Hoarse commands, in pip- 
ing old voices, rattle through the company 
streets. “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys 
are marching”—to the conquest of two 
tons of corned beef hash and other equally 
formidable enemies. 

A glance into the enormous mess hall is 
appalling. Tables and tables and endless 
tables; behind each chair a soldier stand- 
ing; a single stroke of the gong and more 
than three thousand chairs are pulled 
back; two hundred and fifty waiters 
spring into instant action; a tremendous 
clatter of forks and knives and cups and 
plates rises; three thousand two hundred 
valiant trenchermen fall to at the same 
signal. 

Out in the kitchen one hundred and 
twenty-six cooks and twenty-four bread- 
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cutters have been hard at work for hours; 
fifty bakers are making bread—a ton and 
a quarter of bread is the average daily 
consumption—and twenty butchers are 
cutting the meat. 

Five minutes later one hundred and 
sixty dish washers start working at top 
speed, for another detachment of the 
army, nearly as large as the first, is wait- 
ing to sit down to the second breakfast 
table and there is need for haste. 

Stop for a moment and consider what 
it means to feed, three times a day, this 
army of six thousand men. It eats a trifle 
of two thousand eight hundred pounds of 
ham for breakfast or two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty pounds of -sausage, 
while corned beef hash is more popular 
to the amount of an even two tons! Ata 
single meal thirty-four bushels of pota- 
toes are consumed; eight hundred pounds 
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of bread: one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds of oleomargarine; thirty gallons 
of pickles; one thousand two hundred 
and fifty pies: one hundred and eighty 
pounds of coffee; four thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of spinach; seven 
hundred and fifty gallons of soup, and so 
on through the whole bill of fare. © 
Breakfast over, the whole day stretches 
away before the members of the forgotten 
army, broken only, for the most of them, 
by the calls for dinner in the middle of 
the day and for supper in the evening. 
Some two hundred and fifty of the 
stronger members are regularly employed 
about the home, earning an aggregate of 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars a 
year. But nineteen out of twenty of the 
old boys in blue are beyond the possibility 
of any regular work. The government 
furnishes, in consideration of past serv- 
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ices, food, clothing and lodging, and 
pays, in addition, to five out of every six, a 
pension ranging in amount from eight 
dollars to seventy-two dollars a month. It 
requires only in return that each member 
do, in regular sequence, what is called 
kitchen duty. So once in about every 
nine weeks cach of the old boys takes his 
place at pecling potatoes or doing some 
other light work connected with the 
preparation of the meals. But for most 
of them there is left nothing but to kill 
time—to hold out as long as possible 
against the relentless siege of the last 
enemy of them all. 

Several hundreds of acres immediately 
about the main group of buildings are 
laid out as a park. There are avenues and 
groves of splendid forest trees; fountains 
and flower beds and a conservatory; a 
herd of red decr and a den, in the center 
of which a great alligator lies for days, 
without moving, even to the flutter of a 
leathery eyelid. There is a deep rock 
grotto, from the sides of which burst cool 
mineral springs and which is shaded by 
a tangle of trees and shrubs. Everywhere 
are green-painted benches and on them 
sit the broken, old soldiers, puffing their 
long pipes and fighting that last cam- 
paign over once more. 

“Now here, we'll say, was the bloody 
angle at Spottsylvania,” says one old fel- 
low, drawing two lincs in the gravel with 
his crutch. Instantly his five comrades 
on the neighboring benches sit up 
straight and listen. A couple of fresh 
young girls, with their escort, a boy of 
eighteen, are attracted by the beginning 
of hostilities and stop, with sympathetic 
smiles on their bright faces. 

“I was with Birney’s division of Han- 
cock’s corps,” the old man goes on, “and 
we were the first over the breastworks at 
dawn that morning. My regiment went 
over right here’—he points out a spot 
on the gravel—“and we caught them 
Johnnies dead to rights. That was fight- 
ing for vou! Hand to hand, by Gosh! 
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using our rifles for clubs. I picked up 
three bullets that day and I’ve got ’em 
yet.” 

“Yes,” pipes up another trembling old 
man, in his quavering voice, “and if it 
hadn’t been for us fellers youse would 
a-got the devil and all licked out of you, 
too.” 

Up rises now the clamor of disputing 
voices. The engagement has become gen- 
eral. Crutches and canes are forgotten. 
The old warriors are standing up, or down 
on their knees in front of the bloody 
angle. 

“My regiment was the 119th Pennsyl- 
vania and we got there jest in time. We 
lost two colonels that morning. Raining! 
Gosh, it was jest a-flooding the earth that 
day. Didn’t we wade up above our knees 
through that swamp? And the air so full 
of rain and smoke and minie balls you 
couldn’t see five feet ahead? Here’s where 
we come up, and we laid there all day, 
wallowing in the mud. I fired four hun- 
dred rounds myself and, come night, my 
mouth was so full of powder from ‘biting 
cartridges’ that I hain’t got the taste out 
yit.” 

He laughed a toothless cackle and the 
others joined in, reminiscently. They, 
too, had known, literally, the taste of 
gun-powder. 

“Say, boys,” broke in the original 
speaker, “do you remember them John- 
nies that tried to surrender along about 
noon there at the Bloody Angle? They 
h’isted up pieces of their shelter tents and 
we called for ’em to come over and give 
up. They jumped up on top of the logs 
and stood there a minute, kind-a scared, 
and the Johnnies behind ’em cut loose a 
volley that nailed every mother’s son of 
’em? They wasn’t fit for prisoners when 
they fell over on our side, was they?” 

A look of horror has come into the eyes 
of the young girls who have been listen- 
ing. They turn away and drag with them 
the reluctant boy, who finds a thrilling 
interest in these tales of old battles. But 
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the soldiers of the forgotten army are 
too busy to notice the disappearance of 
their audience. Until the gong calls them 
to dinner they will be fighting there at 
the Bloody Angle and the Slaughter Pen, 
boasting of the prowess of their regi- 
ments, praising the valor of their respect- 
ive commanders and all speaking, in tones 
of reverence, the name of “Old Grant.”’ 
Over at one end of the wide avenue 
along which are grouped the barracks 
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home grounds for a few days. Every 
year two thousand of the old boys are 
brought before the court. 

In the same building is the bank, 
through which is paid to the five thou- 
sand members who draw pensions a total 
of three quarters of a million dollars an- 
nually. As a rule pension money is left 
on deposit here and is drawn out in 
monthly installments to supply personal 
wants or to send away for the support of 
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stands the guardhouse. Out of it each 
morning the grim old guards take the 
prisoners locked up during the previous 
day and march them away to be tried be- 
fore the court in Headquarters building, 
over which Governor J. B. Thomas pre- 
sides. The governor is a veteran himself 
and, though inside the home grounds his 
authority is absolute, he usually finds a 
way to punish the offenders and main- 
tain discipline without inflicting any 
more serious penalty than a week’s extra 
kitchen duty or confinement within the 


dependent relatives. Only about one-fifth 
of the members of the home are mar- 
ried or have surviving families, so the 
amount forwarded yearly through the 
home postoffice is but fifty thousand dol- 
lars. But they are great letter writers, 
these old soldiers, and the postoffice 
handles seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pieces of mail a year. 

If it is bad weather and uncomfortable 
out of doors, the big clubhouse, with its 
billiard, card and game rooms will be 
crowded and there will be other crowds in 
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the fine library building, where are in- 
stalled the Putnam Memorial library, 
comprising ten thousand volumes, and the 
George H. Thomas library of about the 
same size. In the reading room, with its 
big tables and comfortable chairs, are 
kept files of two hundred newspapers and 
forty magazines, including the best of 
{nglish, German and French publica- 
tions. , 

Every pleasant afternoon the home 
band plays in the grandstand in the cen- 
ter of the parade ground, which is fringed 
by file after file of the old boys, sitting in 
rows along the curbs, lying in the grass or 
standing further back where they mingle 
with the crowds of townspeople who come 
out from the city to enjoy the music. 
And every now and then, when the band 
shifts suddenly into the swinging rhythm 
of some old war song, an old soldier, hid- 
den in the crowd, will start singing its 
chorus and will be joined by hundreds of 
his comrades, until the summer day is 
filled with such a thrilling volume of mar- 
tial music as carrics the most stolid civil- 
ian back in spirit to the time when “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” was worth 
a hundred thousand men, 

But the one great day of the forgotten 
army is Memorial Day. For that one day 
in every year they are forgotten no long- 
cer: they hold first place in the attention of 
all their countrymen. Stand out here at 
the edge of the parade ground and watch 
the formation of the Memorial Day pa- 
rade and vou shall see the proudest and 
most pathetic sight that ever dimmed the 
eves of a patriot. 

Up above, everywhere, the flags. Over 
across the green sward, where the cannon 
are parked, a big gun roars sullenly every 
half-hour. Most of these guns are old 
and worn out, like the men who once drove 
them into action. Saucy English spar- 
rows build nests in their muzzles and fly 
away in terror, now that one of them has 
found its voice again. Proud is the old 
gunner, whose pets these rusty guns are. 
He served with them in Brannan’s artil- 
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lery in the Army of the Cumberland, and 
no younger man shall take his place be- 
hind them so long as he is able to hobble 
out from his quarters. 

All about the parade ground, crowding 
the streets and foot-paths, thousands of 
civilians are massed, waiting for the pa- 
rade to form. As the nine o’clock gun 
bellows across the park the band breaks 
out into “Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” 
and company after company of the for- 
gotten army files out of its barracks and 
marches across the field to the place as- 
signed it. And what an army it is! 

Canes and crutches and empty sleeves 
and long white beards! Limping feet 
that try hard to keep up with the rattling 
music! Old figures, bent with disease, 
that straighten up painfully to march 
once again in the old line, elbows touch- 
ing, eyes to the front! Brogans polished, 
brass buttons shining, dress uniforms 
all made in the home factories— freshly 
brushed! On every lapel a sprig of 
spring flowers ! 

There are men in the ranks who have 
served in civil life as lawyers, ministers, 
actors and physicians. Almost every call- 
ing is represented. More than two thou- 
sand were common laborers and half as 
many have been farmers. There are Ger- 
mans, Swedes and Yankees, men of a 
dozen races, all one now in their blue uni- 
forms, one in their age and feebleness. 

Here is a squad of black men, one hun- 
dred and fifty strong. There are two 
companies, standing at attention in front 
of their barracks. Every man of them ‘s 
blind. They may not march in the pro- 
cession, but who shall deny them the right 
to stand there, still in soldierly column, 
and salute the flag as it passes by? 

This old company commander, hob- 
bling on a crutch, wore the stars of a 
Brevet Major General in the army of the 
Cumberland. Now he spends most of his 
time lying in an invalid’s chair and takes 
command only once a year—on Memorial 
Day. 

The band plays louder; fifes shrill and 
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drums throb: loud orders rattle up and 
down the broken lines; the column starts 
and the waiting people break into a 
cheer. Suddenly comes a change. Old 
men seem to grow young again for the 
moment. They straighten up; a flush 
comes into leathery old cheeks and the 
old fire into sunken eyes; halting limbs 
catch the swinging stride which carried 
Sherman’s armies from Atlanta to the 
sea. For an instant the forgotten army 
is ready to follow its old leaders into any 
desperate battle-field. The lost legions 
have come back again. 

In the long hospital the eight hundred 
bed-ridden are lifted up, that they may 
see, through the windows, the column of 
their comrades as it passes by. Here and 
there in the ranks some gray-beard lifts 
his voice in a forty-year old battle cry. 

Then, an instant later, the procession 
halts at the base of the granite monument, 
which stands at the center of the wheel, 
whose spokes are the headstones of eight 
thousand dead. 

And, in that instant, the forgotten 
army grows old again. The tension is re- 


laxed. Old shoulders are bent and old 


heads bowed under the weight of years, 
of wounds and of disease. The war-like 
music of the fifes has lost the power to 
thrill. Their hats are off, in the presence - 
of an enemy who has never lost a battle. 

Every evening the sound of the sunset 
gun rolls through the camp of the for- 
gotten army and, to the music of fifes 
and drums, the flag comes fluttering down 
from its tall staff. At eight-thirty o’clock 
the bugles sound tattoo and the company 
commanders go through the long bar- 
racks, marking “Absent without leave” 
after the names of members who are miss- 
ing. At nine o’clock taps is sounded, 
lights are out and darkness and silence 
settle down over the camp. 

Two-thirds of the members of the for- 
gotten army were born in foreign lands. 
They gave their young strength to the 
land of their adoption, and now, in their 
old age, she gives them a home and tender 
care. The Republic has been busy about 
many things since the war was ended; in 
the rush of present day affairs she may 
not keep the valor of the forgotten army 
foremost in her mind. But she has not 
proved herself ungrateful. 
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Il. UP ANCHOR 


be let go; and this perfectly obvi- 

ous truism brings me at once to the 
degradation of the sea language in the 
daily press of this country. 

For your journalist, whether he ma- 
neuvres a ship or a fleet, almost invaria- 
bly “casts” his anchor. Now, an anchor 
is never cast; and to take a liberty with 
technical language is a crime against the 
clearness, precision, and beauty of per- 
fected speech. 

An anchor is a forged picce of iron, 
perfectly adapted to its end, and technical 
language is an instrument wrought into 
perfection by ages of experience, a flaw- 
less thing for its purpose. An anchor of 
yesterday (because now-a-days there are 
anchors like mushrooms and things like 
claws, of no particular expression or shape 
—Jjust hooks), an anchor of yesterday is 
in its way a most perfect instrument. To 
its perfection its size bears witness—for 
there is no other appliance so small for 
the great work it has todo. Look at the 
anchors hanging to the cat-heads of a big 
ship! How tiny they are in proportion 
to the great size of the hull! Were they 
made of gold they would look like trinkets, 
like ornamental toys, no bigger in pro- 
portion than a jeweled drop in a woman’s 
ear. And yet upon them will depend, 
more than once, the very life of the ship. 

An anchor is forged and fashioned for 
faithfulness; give it ground that it can 
bite, and it will hold till the cable parts, 
and then, whatever may afterward befall 
its ship, that anchor is “lost.” The hon- 


Bes an anchor is raised it must 


est, rough piece of iron, so simple in ap- 
pearance, has as many parts as the human 
body has limbs: the ring, the stock, the 
crown, the flukes, the palms, the shank. 
All this, according to the journalist, is 
“cast” when a ship arriving at an anchor- 
age is brought up. 

The mistake of the paragraphist arises 
from the fact that a particularly benight- 
ed landsman may imagine the act of an- 
choring as a process of throwing some- 
thing overboard—whereas the anchor 
ready for its work is already overboard, 
and is not thrown over, but simply allowed 
to fall. It hangs from the ship’s side 
from the end of a heavy, projecting tim- 
ber called the cat-head, in the bight of a 
short, thick chain, whose end link is 
suddenly released by a blow from a top- 
maul or the pull of a lever when the order 
is given. And the order is not “Heave 
over,” as the paragraphist seems to imag- 
ine, but “Let go.” 

As a matter of fact, nothing is ever cast 
in that sense on board ship but the lead, 
which is cast overboard to search the depth 
of water on which she floats. A lashed 
boat, a spare spar, a cask or what not se- 
cured about the decks, is cast adrift when 
it is untied. Also the ship herself is cast 
to port or starboard when getting under 
way. She, however, never “casts” her 
anchor. 

To speak with severe technicality, a 
ship or a fleet “brings up” or is “brought 
up”—the complementary words unpro- 
nounced and unwritten being, of course, 
“to an anchor.” Less technically, but 
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still correctly, the word “anchored,” with 
its good appearance and resolute sound, 
ought to be good enough for the news- 
papers of the greatest maritime country 
in the world. “The fleet anchored at 
Spithead” ; can any one want a better sen- 
tence for brevity and seamanlike ring? 
But the “‘cast-anchor” trick, with its af- 
fectation of being a sea-phrase—for why 
not write just as well “threw anchor,” 
“flung anchor,” or “shied anchor’’?—is 
intolerably odious to a sailor’s ear. I re- 
member a coasting pilot of my early ac- 
quaintance (he used to read the papers 
assiduously ) who, to define the utmost de- 
gree of lubberliness in a landsman, used to 
say: ‘‘He’s one of them poor, miserable 
‘cast anchor’ devils.” 


II 


From first to last the seaman’s thoughts 
are very much concerned with his anchors. 
It is not so much that the anchor is a sym- 
bol of hope, as that it is the heaviest object 
that he has to handle on board his ship at 
sea in the usual routine of his life. The 
beginning and the end of every passage 
are marked distinctly by work about the 
ship’s anchors. A vessel in the Channel 
has her anchors always ready, her cables 
shackled on, and the land almost always in 
sight. The anchor and the land are in- 
dissolubly connected in a sailor’s thoughts. 
But directly she is clear of the narrow 
seas, heading out into the world with 
nothing to speak of between her and the 
South Pole, the anchors are got in and the 
cables disappear from the deck. But the 
anchors do not disappear. Technically 
speaking, they are “secured in-board” ; 
and, on the forecastle head, lashed down 
to ringbolts with ropes and chains, under 
the straining sheets of the head sails, they 
look very idle and as if asleep. Thus 
bound, but carefully looked after, inert 
and powerful, those emblems of hope make 
company for the lookout man in the night 
watches; and so the days glide by, with a 
long rest for those characteristically 
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shaped pieces of iron, reposing forward, 
visible from almost every part of the 
ship’s deck, waiting for their work on the 
other side of the world somewhere—while 
the ship carries them on with a great rush 
and splutter of foam underneath, and the 
sprays of the open sea rust their heavy 
limbs. 

The first approach to the land as yet 
invisible to the crew’s eyes is announced 
by the brisk order of the chief mate to the 
boatswain: “We will get the anchors over 
this afternoon,” or “first thing to-morrow 
morning,” as the case may be. For the 
chief mate is the keeper of the ship’s an- 
chors and the guardian of her cable. 
There are good ships and bad ships: com- 
fortable ships and ships where, from first 
day to last of the voyage, there is no rest 
for a chief mate’s body and soul. And 
ships are what men make them,—this is a 
pronouncement of sailor wisdom, and no 
doubt in the main it is true. 

However, there are ships where, as an 
old grizzled mate once told me, “nothing 
ever seems to go right!’ And looking 
from the poop where we both stood (I had 
paid him a neighborly call in dock), he 
added: ‘“She’s one of them.” He glanced 
up at my face, which expressed a sort of 
professional understanding, and set me 
right in my natural surmise: “Oh, no, the 
old man’s right enough. He never inter- 
feres. Anything that’s done in a seaman- 
like way is good enough for him. And 
yet, somehow, nothing ever seems to go 
right in his ship. I tell you what, she ‘is 
naturally unhandy.’ ” 

The “old man,” of course, was his cap- 
tain, who just then came on deck in a silk 
hat and brown overcoat, and, with a civil 
nod to us, went ashore. He was certainly 
not more than thirty; and the elderly 
mate, with a murmur to me of “That’s my 
old man,” proceeded to give instances of 
the natural unhandiness of the ship in a 
sort of deprecatory tone, as if to say: 
“You mustn’t think I bear a gradge 
against her for that.” 
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The instances do not matter. The point 
is that there are ships where things do go 
wrong; but whatever the ship, good or 
bad, lucky or unlucky, it is in the fore- 
part of her that her chief mate feels most 
at home. It is emphatically his end of the 
ship, though of course he is the executive 
supervisor of the whole. There are his 
anchors, his headgear, his foremast, his 
station for maneuvering when the cap- 
tain is in charge. And there, too, live the 
men, the ship’s hands, whom it is his duty 
to keep employed, fair weather or foul, 
for the ship’s welfare. It is the chief mate, 
the only figure of the ship’s afterguard, 
who comes bustling forward at the cry of 
‘All hands on deck.” He is a satrap of 
that province in the autocratic realm of 
the ship, and more personally responsible 
for anything that may happen there. 

There, too, on the approach to the land, 
assisted by the boatswain and the carpen- 
ter, he “gets the anchors over”? with the 
men of his own watch, whom he knows 
better than the others. There he sees the 
cable ranged, the windlass disconnected, 
the compressors opened; and there, after 
giving his own last order, “Stand clear of 
the cable!’ he waits attentive, in a silent 
ship that forges slowly ahead toward her 
picked-out berth, for the sharp shout 
from aft: “Let go!” Instantly bending 
over, he sees the trusty iron fall with a 
heavy plunge under his eyes, which watch 
and note whether it has gone clear. 

For the anchor “to go clear” means to 
go clear of its own chain. Your anchor 
must drop from the bow of your ship 
without a turn of cable on any of its 
limbs, else you would be riding to a foul 
anchor. Unless the pull of the cable is fair 
on the ring, no anchor can be trusted even 
on the best of holding ground. In time 
of stress it is bound to drag, for imple- 
ments and men must be treated fairly to 
give the best which is in them. The anchor 
is an emblem of hope, but a foul anchor is 
worse than the most fallacious of false 
hopes that ever lured men or nations into 
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a sense of security. And the sense of se- 
curity, even the most warranted, is a bad 
counselor. It is the sense that, like that 
strange feeling of well-being which her- 
alds the coming on of madness, precedes 
the swift fall of a disaster. A seaman la- 
boring under an undue sense of security 
becomes at once worth hardly half his salt. 
Therefore, of all my chief officers, the one 
I trusted most was a man called B—. 
He had a red mustache, a lean face, also 
red, and an uneasy eye. He was worth all 
his salt. 

On examining now, after many years, 
the residue of the feeling that was the out- 
come of the contact of our personalities, I 
discover without much surprise a certain 
flavor of dislike. Upon the whole I think 
he was one of the most uncomfortable 
shipmates possible for a young command- 
er. If it is permissible to criticize the ab- 
sent, I should say he had a little too much 
of the sense of insecurity that is so invalu- 
able in a seaman. He had an extremely 
disturbing air of being everlastingly 
ready (even when seated at table at my 
right hand before a plate of pea soup) to 
grapple with some impending calamity. 
I must hasten to add that he had also the 
necessary qualification that goes with it 
to make a trustworthy seaman—that of 
an absolute confidence in himself. What 
was really wrong with him was that he 
had these qualities in unrestful success. 
His eternally watchful demeanor, his 
jerky, nervous talk, even his, as it were, 
determined silences, seemed to imp] y—and 
I believe they did imply—that to his mind 
the ship was never safe in my hands. Such 
was the man who looked after the anchors 
of a less than five-hundred-ton barque, my 
first command, now gone from the face of 
the earth, but sure of a tenderly remem- 
bered existence as long as I live. No an- 
chor could have gone down foul under Mr. 
B—’s piercing eye. 

It was good for one to be sure of that 
when, in an open roadstead, one heard in 


the cabin the wind pipe up; but, still, 
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there were moments when I detested Mr. 
B— exceedingly. From the way he used 
to glare sometimes I fancy that more than 
once he paid me back with interest. It so 
happened that we both loved the little 
barque very much. And it was just the de- 
fect of Mr. B—’s inestimable qualities 
that he would never persuade himself to 
believe that the ship was safe in my hands. 
To begin with, he was more than five years 
older than myself at a time of life when 
five years really does count—I being 
twenty-nine and he thirty-five; then, on 
our first leaving port (I don’t see why I 
should make a secret of the fact that it was 
Bangkok), a bit of manceuvering of mine 
amongst the islands of the Gulf of Siam 
had given him an unforgettable scare. 
Ever since then he had nursed in secret a 
bitter idea of my utter recklessness. But 
upon the whole, and unless the grip of a 
man’s hand in parting means nothing 
whatever, I conclude that we did like each 
other for two years and three months well 
enough. 

The bond between us was the ship; and 
therein a ship, though she has female at- 
tributes and is loved very tenderly, is dif- 
ferent from a woman. That I should have 
been tremendously smitten with my first 
command is nothing to wonder at, but I 
suppose I must admit that Mr. B—’s 
sentiment was of a higher order. Each 
of us, of course, was extremely anxious 
about the good appearance of the beloved 
object ; and, though I was the one to glean 
compliments ashore, B— had the more in- 
timate pride of feeling, resembling that 
of a devoted handmaiden. And that sort 
of faithful and proud devotion went so 
far as to make him go about flicking the 
dust off the varnished teak-wood rail of 
the little craft with a silk pocket-handker- 
chief—a present from Mrs. B—, I be- 
lieve. 

That was the effect of his love for the 
barque. The effect of his admirable lack 
of the sense of security once went so far 
as to make him remark to me: “Well, sir, 
you are a lucky man!” 
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It was said in a tone full of significance, 
but not exactly offensive, and it was, I 
suppose, my innate tact that prevented 
my asking, “What on earth do you mean 
by it?” 

Later on it was illustrated more fully 
on a dark night in a tight corner during 
a dead on-shore gale. I had called him up 
on deck to help me consider fully our ex- 
tremely unpleasant situation. There was 
not much time for deep thinking, and his 
summing up was: “It looks pretty bad, 
whichever we do; but then, sir, you always 
do get out of a mess somehow.” 


Ii 


It is difficult to disconnect the idea of 
ships’ anchors from the idea of the ship’s 
chief mate—the man who sees them go 
down clear and sometimes foul; because 
not even the most remitting care can al- 
ways prevent a ship, swinging to winds 
and tide, from taking an awkward turn of 
the cable round stock or fluke. Then the 
business of “getting your anchor” and se- 
curing it afterward is unduly prolonged, 
and made a weariness to the chief mate, 
He is the man who watches the growth of 
the cable—a sailor’s phrase which has all 
the force, precision and imagery of tech- 
nical language, that, created by simple 
men with keen eyes for the real aspect of 
the things they see in their trade, achieves 
the just expression seizing upon the essen- 
tial, which is the ambition of the artist in 
words. Therefore the sailor will never say 
“cast anchor,” and the shipmaster aft will 
hail his chief mate on the forecastle, in 
impressionistic phrase: “How does the 
cable grow?” Because “grow” is the right 
word for the long drift of a cable emerg- 
ing aslant under the strain, taut as a bow- 
string, above the water. And it is the voice 
of the keeper of the ship’s anchors that 
will answer: “Grows right ahead, sir,” or 
“broad on the bow,” or whatever concise 
and deferential shout will fit the case. 

There is no order more noisily given or 
taken up with lustier shouts on board a 
merchant ship than the command, “Man 
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men out of the forecastle, the snatching of 
hand-spikes, the tramp of feet, the clink 
of the pauls, make the accompaniment of 
a plaintive up-anchor song with a roar- 
ing chorus; and this burst of noisy activ- 
ity from a whole ship’s crew seems like a 
voiceful awakening of the ship herself, 
till then, in the picturesque phrase of a 
Dutch seaman, “lying asleep upon her 
iron.” 

For a ship with her sails furled on her 
square yards, and reflected from truck to 
water-line in the smooth gleaming sheet 
of land-locked harbor, seems indeed to a 
seaman’s eye the most perfect picture of 
slumbering repose. The getting of your 
anchor was a noisy operation on board a 
merchant ship of yesterday—an inspir- 
ing, joyous noise, as if, with the emblem 
of hope, the ship’s company expected to 
drag up out of the depths, each man all 
his personal hopes into the reach of a se- 
curing hand: the hope of home, the hope 
of rest, of liberty, of dissipation, of hard 
pleasure, following the hard endurance of 
many days between sky and water. And 
this noisiness, this exultation at the mo- 
ment of the ship’s departure make a tre- 
mendous contrast with the silent moments 
of her arrival in a foreign roadstead—the 
silent moments when, stripped of her sails, 
she forges on to her chosen berth, the 


loose canvas fluttering softly in its gear 


above the heads of men standing still upon 
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her decks, with the master gazing intently 
from the break of the poop ahead. Grad- 
ually she loses her way, hardly moving, 
with the three figures on her forecastle 
head waiting attentively about the cat- 
head for the last order of, perhaps, full 
ninety days at sea: “Let go!” 

This is the final order of a ship’s ended 
journey, the closing word of her toil and 
of her achievement. In a life whose worth 
is told out in passages from port to port, 
the splash of the anchor’s fall and the 
thunderous rumbling of the chain are 
like the act closing a distinct period, of 
which she seems conscious with a slight, 
deep shudder of all her frame. By so 
much is she nearer to her appointed death, 
for neither years nor voyages can go on 
for ever. It is to her like the striking of a 
clock; and in the pause which follows she 
seems to take count of the passing time. 

This is the last important order; the 
others are mere routine directions. Once 
more the master is heard: “Give her forty- 
five fathom to the hawse-pipe,” and then 
he too is done for a time. For days he 
leaves all the harbor work to his chief 
mate, the keeper of the ship’s anchor and 
of the ship’s routine. For days his voice 
will not be heard raised about the decks, 
with that curt, austere accent of the man 
in charge; till again, when the hatches are 
on, upon a silent and expectant ship he 
shall speak up from aft in commanding 
tones: “Man the windlass!” 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK TWO—IVAN. CHAPTER III 


BY THE TERMS OF THE WILL 


VERY one who has been in Chicago 

recalls the dressmaking department 

of Marshall Field’s that, in 1891, 
was on the fourth floor. The quietude 
was soothing after the noisy bustle be- 
low; nor was it disturbed by the occa- 
sional apparition of a handsome woman in 
black, slender and of fine carriage, who 
would emerge from one of the doors in 
the red cherry wall which inclosed the 
court, followed by a youthful attendant 
bearing great bundles swathed in white 
cambric; evidently a high priestess of 
beauty with her acolyte. 

Two years after Josiah Winslow’s 
death, on a pleasant July morning, two 
gentlewomen entered and sank into chairs 
of this temple of art. One was slim, 
graceful, languid. Her exquisite toilet 
was the most perfect accompaniment of a 
warm summer morning,—and a carriage. 

The other lady was a contrast to her in 
almost every way, except possibly in her 
repose, being of large, although well-pro- 
portioned figure, clad in widow’s weeds. 

This was Mrs. Winslow, formerly 
Emma Hopkins, and her companion was 
her sister, Mrs. Raimund. 

To-day, they had just met before Mrs. 
Raimund went to the sea. Emmy was go- 
ing to spend the summer in Fairport. 

“And a hotter place,” Mrs. Raimund 
affirmed, “there isn’t outside the tropics !” 

“Not always; we always have a breeze 
at Overlook—” 

“From electric fans. Oh, yes, I know. 
And the temperature stands at ninety 


when it’s over a hundred outside. Emmy, 
why don’t you just take Peggy Ruther- 
ford and come visit me and be cool, not 
cooled off, which is the best electric fans 
can do!” 

Mrs. Winslow shook her head. 

“Perhaps you think I don’t guess why 
you’re roasting yourself and Peggy—it’s 
all for that silly boy. You are planning 
something awfully deep, and sending 
Peggy to be my secretary through Miss 
Starr’s vacation, is part of the scheme.” 

Mrs. Winslow smiled, making no direct 
answer; she said: “By the way, isn’t 
Peggy nice? Doesn’t she keep your cor- 
respondence and your accounts all 
straightened out!” 

“Oh, she’s nice, really very nice, but 
she’s pestiferously proud. I can’t give 
her a thing—I can’t even lend her a 
thing. And she’s just the figure one 
wants to dress up. If she would only let 
me dress her! But she won’t, proud little 
Southern fire-eater! Such a joke! your 
fastidious socialist has fallen in love with 
her !” 

“Johnny!” Emma Winslow’s calm 
cheeks were mottled with spots of red 
which slowly widened until they blended 
in a flush. 

Mrs. Raimund opened her beautiful 
eyes. She laughed suddenly. “Emma, 
you absurd matchmaker; I believe that 
is why you sent her to me.” 

“Certainly,” nodded Emma, “but re- 
spect my confidence. Is anything set- 
tled ?”? 
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“No, nor ever will be, I fancy. He’s 
over head and ears in the Pullman strike, 
which she hates.” 

“‘But—she doesn’t hate him?” 

“J don’t believe she’s in love with him, 
if that’s what you want. Is that truly 
your scheme—to marry them?” 

“Yes, I wish Johnny would marry 
Peggy; marriage would straighten him 
out quicker than anything else. And”— 
Nelly marveled over the change in her 
voice—“I promised my husband to try 
to save Johnny.” 

“Oh, of course,” Mrs. Raimund agreed 
vaguely. 

“After we were married I suppose I 
had all kinds of nonsensical fancies that 
he would learn to care for me. Well, I 
haven’t succeeded in making him care for 
me.” In spite of her self-control, Mrs. 
Winslow sighed. 

“Then he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self,” cried Mrs. Raimund, “good as you 
were to him! But he was a most obstinate 
boy, with a horrid will of his own.” 

“But he has a good heart,” said Mrs. 
Winslow, “even if I couldn’t win it. Well, 
now you understand why Mr. Winslow 
made such a will. It would be no kindness 
to give Johnny such a great property to 
squander in social propaganda. And it 
would be a mischief to society itself. As 
a good citizen, Mr. Winslow couldn’t do 
it; he felt he had no right to do it.” 

Mrs. Raimund deemed it a good op- 
portunity to satisfy some queries that had 
been in her mind for a long while. 

“Didn’t the will give him a hundred 
thousand outright and two-thirds of the 
property if he keeps that sum intact until 
he is thirty?” 

Mrs. Winslow nodded. 

“And if he has lost it, or any part of 
it?” 

“It all goes to me.” 

“Well, I think you will get it, Emmy.” 

Mrs. Winslow smiled faintly; she 
changed the subject. 

“Perhaps not—if he has really fallen 
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in love with Peggy Rutherford. When is 
your fitting?” 

“She’s ready, now, I think.” 

“T’ll meet you here, then?” 

After Mrs. Raimund had gone the 
older sister sat in a frowning abstraction. 
She was roused by a man’s voice speaking 
her name. Bowing before her was a smil- 
ing, freckled young man. 

“I guess you don’t know me, Mrs. 
Winslow,” said the young man, “but I 
used to live in Fairport, and you used to 
know my mother. My name is Bates, Wil- 
liam Bates, business agent Molders’ Union 
No. 25. I called at Mr. Alan G. Rai- 
mund’s to see you, but the young man 
who waits on the door told me you were 
both gone here to get some dresses tried 
on, so I took the liberty, as I think my 
business would interest you, to come right 
here. I hope I don’t interrupt. My busi- 
ness,” said the young man, “is about Mr. 
Ivan Winslow.” 

“Ivan?” said Mrs. Winslow, “do you 
mean Mr. John Winslow?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but he signs his name 
Ivan, now. I wanted a word with you 
about him, if you please. I expect you 
know that I’ve seen a good deal of Ivan, 
I may say I know him well.” 

“So I understand,” said Mrs. Winslow, 
composedly; she did not show any emo- 
tion either of surprise or incredulity. 

“He has got in with the socialists 
pretty deep. And I’m going to talk con- 
fidentially with you, Mrs. Winslow, it 
you’ll let me; and keep what I say, my 
opinions, I mean, to yourself. You know 
I have got my position in labor circles to 
maintain.” He looked up at her in a man- 
ner she found very winning. 

“I understand. This is a confidential 
interview so far as your opinions are con- 
cerned,” said she. 

“That’s right. Thank you. I always 
heard you were a perfect lady. You see I 
have got a lady friend in Fairport—well, 
no, ma’am, she ain’t quite that, I don’t 
know her quite well enough to call her 
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that, I wish I did”—he smiled in a kind 
of shamefaced way first, but then openly, 
as if he tasted the humor of his own em- 
barrassment—“well, she tells me consider- 
able of the things which everybody 
knows; and I always drop in at Darrell’s 
when I’m in town; so I get more. Maybe 
I’m wrong, but I’ve sized it up in my own 
mind that Mr. Winslow and you tried to 
save Ivan; and this leaving the money 
conditional was your way to hold him in. 
I know I seem to be taking a liberty, an 
awful big one, talking this way.” 

“I suppose you have a reason,” said 
Mrs. Winslow, quietly. : 

“A good one, I guess. I don’t want 
that boy to fling himself away. It ain’t 
only the money; he’s going to get most 
terribly disappointed; and he’ll take it 
hard. He’s the sort takes things hard. I 
think he is beginning to find out we’ve got 
a slick lot of skates in labor circles, here 
in Chicago, and he squirms a good deal; 
_ but so long as he has any dough left to 
give, the insiders are going to be easy on 
him, and not let him git on to any dirty 
work—I mean what he’d call dirty, these 
college folks are particular, you know.” 
William Bates gave her a smile of sig- 
nificance, so confiding and humorous that 
Emma Winslow returned it, slightly. 
“Well, maybe you and I would, too,” he 
went on, warmed by the smile, “still the 
total of it all is: Ivan is getting just a 
little bit disgruntled. You see the lot 
here is pretty rabid; left over from the 
Internationals and the anarchist outfit of 
1887. Ivan, himself, started in out East 
with a nice mild lot called Fabians. So 
he’s rather sick of these bloody bums. But 
that’s the very time he’s likely to do some- 
thing desperate, just because he begins 
to doubt everything he’s believed in. 
He'll be doing something to convince 
himself, see?” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Winslow, 
thoughtfully, “I see. Well, what is he 
going to do?” 

“That’s what I came about. I suppose, 
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what with one fool thing and another, he 
has dumped about sixty thousand dollars 
in the dust-heap already.” 

“TI dare say. He’s had two years.” 

“But if he’d take what he’s got left, 
and put it into a good business, these 
cheap times when things are going for a 
song, he could get enough more to make 
good by the time he’s thirty. Besides, he’s 
the right to git a good position in the 
Old Colony, ain’t he? By the will?” 

“Yes. If he will take it. And no one 
would be gladder to welcome him than 
my father and I.” 

“I was sure. But you see,”—Billy 
Bates was confused all at once, and 
fidgeted with the arms of his chair,—‘he 
ain’t opened his mouth to me, you un- 
derstand; and yet I—you’ll excuse me, 
I take it you want me to be frank and 
free, madam?” 

“I know what you mean,” said Mrs. 
Winslow, “he imagines that my father 
and I want the Old Colony for ourselves. 
He is quite mistaken.” 

“I knew he was. I knew it all along,” 
exclaimed Billy, with an enthusiastic blow 
on his knee,.“but—I admit to you, ma’am, 
I don’t venture to introduce the subject 
to him, except on the side. He is so high 
strung I don’t know what crazy stunt he 
won’t do if I was to mad him. But as I 
was saying, if we could save that forty 
thousand and convince him, at the same 
time, that you was his friend; why—we 
could begin to talk! See?” 

“But how are we to save it? He has 
some scheme on foot to make ducks and 
drakes of it, hasn’t he?” 

“Oh, sure,” agreed Billy, grinning, 
“he’s spent a lot already on the Pullman 
strike, which is on its last legs now and 
bound to lose; and he has been persuad- 
ed that if hell give a big lot more they 
can win, and so he has sold out all his 
stocks, and he has got the money in the 
long green and in gold.” 

“Has he given it to the Railway 
Union?” 
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“Not yet. A fellow named Walter Ty- 
ler has done most of the work with him. 
He’s on the executive committee and (this 
is in confidence) he’s the man who has at- 
tended to most of the riot business. He’s 
hand in glove with some of the old 
Spies-Engel-Parsons gang; but Mr. 
Winslow thinks he’s a high-minded pa- 
triot, kinder extreme in his views, per- 
haps, but awful unselfish and self-sacrific- 
ing; while I give you my word, madam, 
only two years ago he was treasurer of a 
lodge and lost four hundred dollars,— 
pretended he was held up and robbed.” 

“But why does the union employ such 
a man?” 

“He’s got a tongue, and it’s amazing 
how much more a man’s tongue counts 
than his head. But I guess he’s over- 
reached himself, this whack. That’s why 
I’ve come here. He knows about the 
money. He knows it is in Ivan’s room— 
somewhere. And he could git into the 
room even if it was locked, for Ivan’s 
boarding at a hotel.” 

“What hotel?” 

“You wouldn’t know it by name, 
madam; it’s just a cheap place, Chris 
Wulf’s, off Clark street. But Tyler’s well 
known there, and he could git in on some 
excuse. This evening Ivan was intending 
to give over the money and jolly up the 
boys. But, meanwhile, I happen to know 
Watty has made preparations to light out 
—I mean to escape, abscond. He’s bought 
clothes and a mustache. Now, if we was to 
catch him and git the stuff and show him 
up, wouldn’t that kinder sicken Ivan of 
the whole crowd?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Winslow, medi- 
tatively, “but what is your plan to catch 
him, presuming (for it is only presump- 
tion) that he really is running away with 
the money ?”? : 

“Of course, he is; he wouldn’t let such 
a chance slip; I only knew this morning 
that he knew about this money, and then 
I caught on to his buying those things. 
I sent word right straight to Ivan, but 
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he was out; when he gits back or the man 
I sent hunts him up they’ll ’phone me if 
the money’s gone. But I know it is, all 
right. Next, we’ll swear out a warrant; 
TPve a man in plain clothes shadowing 
Tyler now. We'll give him rope, and the 
minute he tries to run we’ll be on to him.” 

“But I don’t quite take it in yet, Mr. 
Bates, what you want of me,” said Mrs. 
Winslow, with an ironic smile which yet 
was not unfriendly. 

Billy Bates’ own smile met it gaily. “I 


‘rather guess you do, Mrs. Winslow; I’ve 


tried to explain Ivan needs to have it 
proved *you’re his friend as well as me; 
and this ought to do it.” 

Emma held out her hands. “I trust 
you, Mr. Bates; do you want me to go 
with you now?” 

“Well, ma’am, I’ve a cab below, wait- 
ing,” said Billy, as he deferentially sur- 
rendered his own fingers to her firm, calm 


grasp. 
CHAPTER IV 


THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 
LONG THOUGHTS 


ARE LONG, 


“Jo’nivan, you’re a plumb idiot!” 

Peggy was speaking, Peggy very 
flushed, with her hazel eyes burning and 
her little firm chin in the air. 

She looked exactly as she had looked in 
their childish squabbles, although now the 
white hand which whisked in the air of her 
wrath, flashed jewels from its slim fingers ; 
but it was the gesture of the child Peggy. 

The young man on the same bench in 
Lincoln Park with her, viewed her actions 
with an unaccountable gloom. “Js it so 
foolish, then, to sacrifice a fortune to 
help other people?” said he. 

“Yes, when your sacrifice won’t help 
them. Oh, I know what I’m talking about. 
At first, when you began on me with your 
grand schemes for making the world over, 
I felt sure they were all hot air; but I 
couldn’t prove it. I didn’t know enough 
about the subject. I went straight to Mr. 
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Raimund and asked him to tell me all 
about the labor question ; I was under the 
impression that I could gobble it up in 
the hour after dinner. Well, I soon found 
out my mistake; I’ve been at it ever since. 
I was bound to convince you you were 
wrong, Jo’nivan.” 

“And that is why you took a class at 
Hull House?” 

* “Of course. I was determined to hear 
both sides. You said I was so partizan; 
that isn’t partizan, is it? I met your so- 
cial labor leaders and your socialist lead- 
ers and every other kind of a leader who 
scorns a nail brush; and I listened all 
around the subject; for, after these, I 
would go straight back to the capitalists, 
and hear their side. And I tell you, Jo’ni- 
van, the sensible men on both sides came 
to mighty near the same conclusions. 
And they weren’t your conclusions a little 
bit !” 

“T dare say not.” 

“I tell you you are not going to pull 
people out of the mire by jumping in and 
getting mired up beside them; you better 
keep on firm ground and throw them a 
plank!” 

“Won’t it do to carry them the plank 
and get close enough to pull?” 

“Not nearly so well. You are simply 
going to ruin yourself without helping 
other people. I know right well what 
you're fixing to do, now; you have got 
the notion that this strike will succeed if 
you can dump a great heap of money in 
just at this moment when it is going to 
pieces.” 

“Who says it is going to pieces?” 
Johnny-Ivan spoke softly as he had 
spoken all the time; but a flicker kindled 
in his dark eyes, a spot of red burned on 
his olive cheek. 

“J shan’t tell you; but I will tell you 
that all my information doesn’t come from 
the Pullman crowd, as you call them. 
Some of it comes from men who hate Mr. 
Pullman, but don’t shut their eyes to 
facts, like you! And it’s true about the 
strike.” 
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“But it comes too late, anyhow, your 
wisdom,” said Johnny-Ivan. “I have 
given my money almost all away.” 

Peggy jumped as if he had hit her. 
“You don’t mean it! You—Jo’nivan, 
don’t! You scare me!’ 

“But I’m in dead earnest, Peggy. You 
see, dear, it had come to this, I had to help 
them. The strike, as you very shrewdly 
guess, is lost—unless they get a lot of 
money immediately. Well, I’ve supplied 
the money.” 

“Jo’nivan”—Peggy’s voice was fine 
and small and of an ominous mildness— 
“when did you give it?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“How much was it?” 

“Altogether it was thirty-nine thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty dollars and 
fifty cents, to be accurate. You see, I 
couldn’t get par for my stock these hard 
times or it would have been more.” 

“And to whom?” It was marvelous 
Peggy could keep her composure so well. 

“To the committee I wanted to have it; 
you don’t know any of them, even by 
name, unless it is Walter Tyler—” 

“Johnny, he’s an unscrupulous villain. 
I do know him.” 

“How? At Hull House? Peggy, you 
ought to be a little careful making ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Oh, ought I? How about you? But 
I never spoke to your precious friend. 
Yet I know just what he is; because, sit- 
ting in another room, I heard him brag- 
ging about such a dastardly thing. 
Bragging! He was a picket on a strike 
and he ‘did up’ a lame man, jumped on 
him from behind and pounded him so his 
wife had hard work to know him. That’s 
how he expressed it—and laughed. Do 
you approve of that?” 

“A strike’s war; and war’s infernal,” 
evaded Johnny, “but don’t you see if 
they didn’t terrorize the scabs, they would 
run in and steal all the jobs? The union 
would fight and starve, and the scabs 
would get the benefit of the rise in wages.” 

“And you think anything’s fair in war, 
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do you? You don’t believe in fighting 
fair?” 

“Yes, I do. And I think it was atro- 


cious, if you ask me,” said Johnny dog- 


gedly, “but I should like you to see that 
there is some excuse for men when their 
passions get red hot with injustice and 
suffering.” 

“His weren’t. 
very strike.” 

“You hear all sorts of tommy-rot. But 
never mind Tyler, he won’t get it. I 
promised all but fourteen thousand of it, 
yesterday, and wanted to give them 
checks then; but for some reason they 
wanted the money, notes and gold; so I 
got the whole sum in money yesterday, 
carried it home in the street cars, and 
this morning I hunted up the committee, 
and handed them their twenty-five thou- 
sand. I didn’t mean to give any more, at 
least, not now; but they are in straits, so 
I promised to give the rest at the meeting 
this evening, to jolly up the boys. I had 
a rather theatrical notion I’d like to give 
it myself, being the last of my stake.” 

She caught the words off his lips. “Oh, 
Jo’nivan, it isn’t too late, then; you 
haven’t really, truly given it all; you’ve 
a little left. Even a little will help. Oh, 
Jo’nivan, please, please listen to me and 
consider before you throw away such a 
fortune; for you never in this world can 
make a hundred thousand out of nothing 
before you are thirty.” 

“J know it, Peggy; I realize what I am 
doing. Peggy, can you talk this over, 
quite calmly, just as if it were a thousand 
instead of forty that I’m giving?” 

“Of course I can’t, Jo’nivan; I should 
be a—a—stick if I could; but I can be 
reasonable. Jo’nivan, have you consid- 
ered that if you fling away your money 
you won’t have anything like as much to 
give to these people you want to help, 
by and by?” 

“Yes, Peggy, you crafty little tempt- 
ress, I have thought that all over. I see 
the bait my father holds out. He counted 


I heard he sold out that 
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on my being anxious to do big things and 
be a leader in a new social state, and so 
waiting until I could have several millions 
instead of a bare hundred thousand; 
meanwhile, I would be tempted by the 
luxury I should live in and by the chance 
of making money as well as handling it. 
Well, of course he counted on my getting 
to like my job. Id get conservative. 
When a fellow gets hardened to the poor 
devil’s sufferings outside, and determined 
to hang on to all that he has, that’s get- 
ting conservative. To be conservative is 
to despair of improvement.” 

“No, it isn’t; it is only finding out you 
can’t mend the world in a minute. Wait, 
Johnny,” she pleaded, “wait a year, six 
months! Try the life your father, who 
loved you so dearly and who was such a 
good honorable man himself, wanted you 
to try; only try it!” 

“I admit I meant to try, Peggy,” he 
said—his head was on his breast, his eyes 
fell before hers—“I thought I would 
give the life of a man with a fortune, who 
tried to make other people’s life a little 
less miserable, a fair trial. But I didn’t 
dare to wait, Peggy; I was getting such 
a lazy, luxurious dog and valuing the 
properties of —well, a gentleman’s chances 
—so highly, that if I’d waited I might be 
a selfish sneak myself, and break all my 
promises to my mother; no telling! Be- 
sides, this hundred thousand my father 
gave me with his eyes open; he knew ex- 
actly what I might do with it, but to save 
the hundred thousand and scoop in the 
big fortune only to use it in a way he 
would have detested—Oh, you see I 
couldn’t do that, Peggy, dear!” 

“You’re a nice boy, Jo’nivan,” sighed 
Peggy, “but you never did see things, all 
round them. You have thrown away 
your chance of getting your father’s for- 
tune. But why must you throw away 
your chance of making a fortune of your 
own? Bless you, honey, there will be 
plenty of distressed socialists waiting for 
your money next year! Why don’t you 
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save a little for them? Why not wait a 
year—wait six months?” 

“The strike would be lost, then. I'll 
admit I hesitated ; I wanted to be sure my 
little stake, which was all the stake I had, 
wouldn’t simply be swallowed up, but it’s 
now or never with the boys; so it’s now 
with me.” 

“I reckon it is no use talking with you, 
Jo’nivan; you were always the very obsti- 
natest boy on earth!” She burst forth, 
hotly: “Oh, of course I know you are do- 
ing all this terrible foolishness from the 
best motives. You think it’s your Rus- 
sian sympathy with suffering, but it 
isn’t; it’s your nasty New England con- 
science twisted round. You’re getting 
over your Russian crazy sympathy, but 
your hateful New England doggedness 
won’t let you let go! And the worse it 
hurts, the more you'll be sure it’s your 
duty to hang on! I almost wish Tyler 
would run away with all your money, 
then you’d see for yourself what an in- 
fatuated mule you are!” 

Instead of answering, Johnny, who was 
facing the stream of carriages, sprang to 
his feet and raised his hat, with a bow and 
a perfunctory smile. 

“Why, Peggy!” exclaimed a lady in 
an approaching victoria. She smiled 
mischievously. 

“TI happened on Miss Rutherford, here, 
by a lucky chance, Mrs. Raimund.” 
Johnny offered his explanation with a 
nonchalance that Peggy admired, in all 
the tumult of her feeling. 

“Then you’ve happened on me by an 
unlucky one,” said Mrs. Raimund, “for 
I must take her away. There is barely 
time to get back to luncheon and see me 
off—unless she wants to desert me, like 
my sister, who mysteriously disappeared 
at Field’s.” 

“On the contrary, it was a most lucky 
chance,” said Johnny, with the smile his 
friends liked, “for I wanted to bid you 
good-by and thank you for being so good 
to me, and it is impossible for me to get 
down to the train.” 
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“I got your note and the flowers. I 
didn’t know Tolstoi permitted flowers.” 

Johnny laughed. “I’m afraid he 
doesn’t. But you see this is my last day 
as a gilded trifler. Dve got a job; and 
I’m going to be a mechanic for keeps to- 
morrow.” 

“Come to luncheon and explain your- 
self. Oh, that’s too bad”—at Johnny’s 
murmur of excuse—“well, if you can’t, 
why not come up in the evening and dine 
with Mrs. Winslow and Peggy and Mr. 
Raimund?” 

“I will, if—if I may, Peggy?” 

“Of course, do come, Jo’nivan,” said 
Peggy in a carefully matter-of-fact way. 
But why, she demanded angrily of her- 
self, in the victoria, why need she have 
blushed? 


CHAPTER V 
THE SOUTHERN WAY 


Mrs. Alan Raimund was passing 
through the gate which guarded the 
Michigan Southern and Lake Shore Rail- 
way tracks, at the “old Rock Island 
depot.” The procession was impressive. 
First came two porters bearing dress-suit 
cases, next the maid laden with Johnny’s 
flowers, then the lady of quality herself, 
dutifully escorted by her husband, and 
last, her son, Cecil, with Peggy Ruther- 
ford. 

Cecil, for reasons of his own, had in- 
sisted on carrying his hand-bag. He was 
chatting very busily with Peggy, who was 
a great chum of his. Mrs. Winslow had 
not yet returned, to Mrs. Raimund’s vast 
annoyance, which expressed itself in so 
many ways that every one had a chance 
to fail to assuage it. 

“What did she say in her note which 
was handed you at Field’s?” asked Rai- 
mund, taking his turn at ineffectual com- 
fort. 

“Said that she was unexpectedly called 
away by important business and would 
see me, she hoped, at luncheon; anyhow, 
at the train. Now, we have had luncheon, 
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and she isn’t here. I don’t see what Emma 
was thinking of! Why did she come to 
Chicago to see me if she is going to act 
this weird way?” 

“There’s eight minutes yet,” said Rai- 
mund, “come in and get settled. I'll 
watch for her, outside.” 

It was really an unworthy device to 
escape from his marital duties; and his 
wife detected it instantly. He needn’t do 
anything of the kind, she told him, Peggy 
would wait. 

“And I’ll wait with Miss Peggy,” vol- 
unteered Cecil. 

“And have some one kidnapping you!” 
interrupted Mrs. Raimund. “No, come in 
and let Peggy keep watch.” 

Cecil was giving his own last messages 
to Peggy regarding Aunt Emma; he was 
awfully sorry not to see Aunt Emma 
and— 

“You really must go, Cis, honey, your 
mother will be worried !” 

“Oh, there’s five minutes. 
where are you going?” 

Peggy had darted from his side; he 
lost her in the crowd at the gate, and 
stared until a man pushed him to one 
side with a curt: “Excuse me, but I’m 
going on this train.” 

“First Aunt Emma and now Miss 
Peggy!” cried Cecil; “what in thunder’s 
up 199 

He swung around, to perceive Peggy 
at his elbow. breathless, with curious burn- 
ing spots on each cheek, and their reflec- 
tion sparkling in her hazel eyes. 

“Cis, please go on, I’m going with 
you. Get on, Cis, quick! I have to see 
your father.” 

Cecil was so propelled by the impetus 
of her manner, that he obeyed without 
question. 

Peggy saw Mr. Raimund at the state- 
room door; he read the scarlet raddling 
her cheek and the fire dancing in her eye 
with a better trained perception than his 
son’s, and quietly drew her apart. 

“Anything up?” he began. 


Tell— 
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“T haven’t seen Mrs. Winslow. But” 
—her voice sank—“don’t show any inter- 
est in what I’m saying! Do you see that 
man behind us, the tall man in the light 
brown suit, with a black mustache. He is 
holding a russia-leather bag with a silver 
monogram on it. That bag belongs to 
Johnny Winslow and there is fourteen 
thousand dollars in bank-notes and gold 
in it; I am almost certain the man means 
to steal it. He has bought a ticket to 
Buffalo—” 

“Sorry to hurry you, Mr. Raimund”— 
the porter was bowing at one elbow. 

“No hurry, I’m going on to Engle- 
wood,” said Raimund. 

Peggy flashed him a grateful glance. 

“And I reckon a lady’s trying to catch 
you-all’s attention,” said the porter. 

Peggy was at the window before Rai- 
mund; she saw Mrs. Winslow hurrying 
toward the gate, too late. Perceiving that 
it was too late, she gave over the effort 
and smiled and waved farewell. She did 
not look disturbed in any way. 

“And now, Miss Peggy,” said Rai- 
mund, seating himself, “come on with the 
tale. What are the facts?” 

Peggy gave them, succinctly. 

Raimund shook his handsome gray 
head and smiled a little under his mus- 
tache. “I’m afraid, Miss Peggy, that 
you are relying more on your prejudices 
than your facts. Tyler knows about the 
money. Tyler is a villain. Tyler is car- 
rying Winslow’s bag. There is the case. 
Suspicious, maybe, but nothing proved. 
Winslow may have given him the bag. I 
think, Miss Peggy, we’ve grounds to 
watch this fellow, but not to arrest him 
until I can hunt up Winslow and find out 
if the money has been stolen. If it has, 
then T’ll swear out a warrant and have 
him arrested at the next stop the train 
makes. I'll speak to the conductor and 
the porter to watch him, and if he gets 
off before you get my wire, why wire me 
at once where he got off.” 

“Can’t we stop him?” 
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“You could if we were sure he had the 
money. The conductor could arrest him, 
all right. But we have to be sure the 
money has been stolen. You are sure this 
man’s Tyler?” 

“I’m quite sure,” answered Peggy 
steadily, “though his hair’s a different 
color and he has a mustache, and he was 
clean shaven, but he can’t change his 
eyes; they pop out exactly the same; and 
Mr. Raimund, don’t you think his dis- 
guising himself that way is suspicious, 
too?” 

“Yes, rather. Although he may be on 
some other scoundrelly business. But 
really, I’m coming round to your theory. 
You’re sure of the bag as well as the 
man?” 

‘Absolutely ; it used to belong to the 
Princess Olga; I’ve seen it a heap of 
times; it has her coronet on it, and ini- 
tials. Part of the coronet has been 
wrenched off, but I know the bag.” 

“Risky to take the bag; that’s against 
the theory. But criminals are always tak- 
ing fool risks. But now about ways and 
means; you'll want a section.” 

“A lower berth.” 

“A section, my dear young lady. You 
couldn’t keep awake in a lower, you would 
have to go to sleep in self-defense, to for- 
get your misery. And you ought to stay 
awake and watch every movement until 
the policeman gets him. I hope we’ll trap 
our gentleman; it may sicken young 
Winslow of his crowd a bit. He is too 
good stuff to waste on this socialistic rot. 
Miss Peggy, if you have any influence, 
get him out of Chicago as soon as you 
can.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t,” said Peggy, 
“or he would have gone long ago.” 

“Bad as that? Well, Miss Peggy, 
what shall I say about your presence?” 

“Tell Mrs. Raimund the truth, please; 
she will understand.” 

You will want money for your return 
trip and to give the train boys something, 
maybe. Fortunately I brought a wad 
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with me to the station lest Nellie 
shouldn’t have fetched enough— Yes, 
Cis, I’m coming.” 

At Englewood Raimund left them, and 
Peggy had a lonesome slump of the heart 
as she watched his erect and slender figure 
and handsome iron-gray head disappear 
in the distance. 

But Mrs. Raimund was in delightful 
spirits. She was immensely relieved by 
the glimpse of her sister, and she hailed 
the prospect of rescuing Johnny Wins- 
low’s thousands from the Pullman strikers 
with a keener species of the same interest 
with which she would have welcomed an 
exciting novel to read on her journey. 

“Of course,” she explained, “I didn’t 
really think anything had happened to 
Aunty, Cis; but those gripmen are so 
irresponsible; I had a friend once, she had 
her foot chopped off by the cable car 
and never knew it until her husband cried 
out, ‘Look at your foot!’ She was lame 
ever after— There’s the porter!” 

The porter’s head was insinuated 
through the open door: “One of you 
ladies Miss Rutherford?” he purred in his 
soft, Northern African accents. - 

Peggy nodded. 

“Mr. Raimund engaged No. 7 ies you 
in the next cyar. Gen’lman with the bag 
we’re keepin’ an eye on, he’s in No. 8— 
opposite. If you’d like you’ berth made 
up ruther early, you could go any time 
you liked; and maybe not ’tract his ’ten- 
tion, if he was in the smokin’ cyar.” 

“You can tell me when to go in,” said 
Peggy, “and be sure to bring me any tel- 
egram quietly, you understand.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I do, ma’am,” said the 
porter. 

“I think some of us ought to watch 
him all the time,” said Mrs. Raimund; 
“when he goes into the smoking room, 
you might go, too, Cis, but mind you are 
not to smoke. When he goes back to his 
berth, Valerie can have her seat in that 
car. Peggy would better not show any 
interest. She and I can look out when the 
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train stops. The main thing is not to 
rouse his suspicions. I hope they won’t 
come roaring your telegram through the 
car when it comes, the way they have.” 

But the telegram did not come. The 
time slipped by. Mrs. Raimund and Cecil 
took dinner at a table behind Tyler. 

“And, mon enfant, he had that bag 
with him at dinner,” says Mrs. Raimund, 
“he had it in the smoker, too. There isn’t 
a doubt in my mind about him. He’s 
a hardened villain. I have no sympathy 
with him, he actually seemed to like the 
awful things they served us and ate the 
orange-colored butter! He also drank a 
Martini cocktail and a pint of cham- 
pagne, and gave the waiter a quarter. 
His table manners are only rather bad. 
What do you think of me as a sleuth?” 

“You’re great! Mrs. Raimund,” 
laughed Peggy. 

“No telegram, yet?” 

“None yet.” 

“Have you seen the conductor?” 

“T’ve had a heart to heart talk with 
him; he’s a right intelligent man.” 

“Has anything happened since I saw 
you?” 

“No, we are on time, and shan’t stop 
again until we reach South Bend.” 

Peggy was a particularly truthful per- 
son. Nothing really had happened, she 
would have said, yet she felt much better 
equipped for adventure than an hour ago. 
Then, she had contemplated Tyler’s pos- 
sibilities with misgiving. “If he gets 
wind of anything he’ll jump off at the 
next stop,” she decided dolefully, “and 
where’ll we be at if we let him? I don’t 
even know whether that conductor has a 
gun. I reckon that fat porter has a razor, 
but the chances are he’d be too scared to 
use it. J ought to have something.” 
“Something” to the Southern girl meant 
any kind of lethal weapon. Peggy’s 
father had taught her to shoot a pistol, 
the first year they lived on a plantation. 
Her prowess with small arms was not only 
a jest to him; it gave him a continual 
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sense of security in their lonely and iso- 
lated life. It was not from parental pride 
alone, by any means, that he would call 
his negro tenants and workmen to “watch 
Miss Peggy shoot the eyes out of the 
scarecrow.” ‘Therefore, although Peggy 
was a gentle and merry creature, her mind 
flew instinctively to fire-arms. She gazed 
wistfully around the stuffy luxury of 
Drawing Room A, but directly she 
chuckled. Her eye had fallen upon 
Cecil’s section and a smart new bag on 
the seat. Cecil wouldn’t be a normal boy 
of sixteen if there weren’t a revolver in- 
side that brown alligator skin. No sooner 
did Cecil come back than she made an ex- 
cuse to get him into his section, and very 
sweetly, as his own chosen chum, she asked 
for the loan of his pistol. 

“How do you know I have one?” said 
Cecil. 

Peggy laughed. 

“Anyhow”—with a man-of-the-world 
gravity—“I couldn’t think of lending: it 
to a lady, especially if she might use it.” 

“Your mother would make an awful 
time, Cis, if she knew you were carrying 
a revolver.” 

“But you wouldn’t tell tales. 
nothing mean about you.” 

“You see, if your mother knew”— 
quite disregarding this artful speech— 
“she’d confiscate it; and give it to me. 
I'd hate to get it that way. But we must 
have a pistol.” 

Cecil wriggled as Peggy pathetically 
set forth the defenseless plight of the 
conductor, to whom she promised to give 
the pistol—should he need it. 

In the end the lad capitulated and she 
obtained the pistol. 

At South Bend, Valerie came in breath- 
less in her zeal to report: “Jl est parti, 
Madame!” 

But Mrs. Raimund, already at the win- 
dow, merely said “Regarde” and pointed 
to the group outside, Cis and Peggy look- 
ing at the car wheels and the conductor 
affably conversing with Tyler. 
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“The conductor is all right, mamma,” 
reported Cis, a moment later; ‘“‘and 
there’s not another stop before Toledo, 
eleven eighteen !”’ 

“Then do let us sit down together and 
be comfortable,” said Mrs. Raimund. 
‘What is it, porter?” 

The porter was chewing an apologetic 
smile in the door, a yellow envelope be- 
tween his black fingers. 

“Telegram fo’ you, Miss.” 

Peggy had the envelope open and the 
telegram under her eyes before the words 
were said. “Money gone. Will have man 
arrested at Toledo. - Tell conductor to 
arrest him if he tries to leave train. A. 
G. Raimund.” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Rutherford,” said the 
porter, “but the despatch, jest being ad- 
dressed to Lake Shore Limited, the other 
cyar porter got it, and he was going 
through the cyar hollering ‘Telegram fo’ 
Miss Margaret C. Rutherford,’ but I 
stopped him. The gentleman didn’t seem 
to be payin’ no manner of attention.” 

After the porter was gone, Peggy 
summoned the conductor and showed him 
the despatch. The conductor promised to 
notify her at Toledo when the officers 
came aboard, in order that she might 
identify the bag. 

“But we must keep watching that 
man,” said Mrs. Raimund, firmly. 

She continued in this mood of vigilance 
until she tired of dummy whist, about ten, 
when she advised Peggy to go to her 
berth. Valerie, also, was relieved from 
guard duty. “Only be sure you wake me 
up at Toledo,” said Nelly. 

Gladly Peggy departed. She retreated 
behind her curtains, unobserved, the por- 
ter further shifting suspicion by hanging 
a well-worn derby hat of his own from 
the large bracket of No. 7. 

“Only two hours more,” sighed Peggy, 
“that’s not long!” But the time dragged 
heavily, watching and waiting. 

The night wore on. Still the train beat 
its even, tremendous rhythm of specd. 
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And still the moonlight flooded the earth, 
which was no longer the work-stained 
scene of sorrow and struggle and greed 
which the sun found every morning, but 
a new world such as love alone can create, 
mystic, wonderful. 

Lost in reveries deep as sleep, Peggy 
awoke with a start and a jar through all 
her nerves. The car trembled under the 
vast purr of the engine; they had 
stopped. Yet outside was nothing save a 
few cottages crouching on the ground like 
black ants, and the moonlight over a 
wide, level landscape. She went on sentry 
duty, instantly. Tyler’s curtains never 
moved, but a brakeman bustled through 
the shrouded aisle. Him the porter en- 
countered. ‘“‘Why we stopping? To 
water?” 

“That’s right.” 

A hand, only a hand, came out of the 
curtains which Peggy watched. The fin- 
gers unbuttoned a flap. Next, the cur- 
tains bulged. Finally they parted and 
Tyler stepped forth. He was completely 
dressed, his: hat on his head, and he was 
carrying his heavy bag. 

He hesitated a second, peering to right 
and left, before he walked after the brake- 
man. 

Peggy slipped out of her section and 
was in the vestibule, just as Tyler jumped 
off the steps. The conductor, almost at 
the same moment, appeared out of the 
other car. He sprang after the man with 
the bag. 

“We've only stopped to water,” he 
called, “look out for the engine!” 

True enough, another engine on the 
parallel rails was drawn up to the huge, 
dripping red tank; and its headlight shed 
a great luminous stream around its black 
nozzle. In the disk of light thus made, 
Tyler’s figure showed plainly. He did 
not turn his head. But he began to walk 
faster. “Arrest him!’ cried Peggy. 

The conductor ran, he called on Tyler 
in the name of the law to halt. He 
caught one flap of his coat, but Tyler 
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wrenched it away and broke loose, run- 
ning at right angles. Instantly Peggy 
fired. She aimed at his leg. He fell, 
dropping the bag, but was up, almost in- 
stantly. He snatched at the bag, but 
could not reach it, for the conductor was 
on him. All the railway man got was a 
blinding blow between the eyes from his 
quarry, who had whirled in a flash, struck 
and darted across the track. The con- 
ductor righted himself on his feet; but he 
did not pursue, for the freight engine was 
moving. He saw Peggy standing by the 
bag. She had leaped from the car-steps 
and run to it. She lifted it with an effort, 
and came toward him, stumbling a little 
as she walked. 

“Did he hurt you?” cried Peggy; “‘he 
was right in line with you and I didn’t 
dare shoot again.” 

“Not worth mentioning. Just as well 
you didn’t fire again,” responded the con- 
ductor, “‘so long’s you got the loot. Is it 
all right?” 

“It feels all right,” said Peggy, ex- 
tending the russia-leather bag. 

“Thunder! why, it weighs a ton! It’s 
locked all right.” 

“No, only a spring catch. This way.” 

She suited the action to the word, and 


opened the bag a narrow chink, wide 
enough for the conductor to give a single 
glance ere he shut it, with a snap, mutter- 
ing: 

“Best not let anybody see that again, 
Miss Rutherford. Tl carry it in for 
you. You folks best take charge of it; 
you know where it belongs. No, nothing’s 
the matter, Dan,”—to the engineer who 
had clambered down and was running up 
to him—‘‘just a thief tried to sneak off 
with this lady’s bag. Had to fire pistol to 
make him drop it. No, nothing wrong; 
no strike,”’—this to two dark heads pro- 
truding like anaglyphs from the side of 
the car—“just a thief. Hullo, Mr. Rai- 
mund, you’re too late for the excite- 
ment !’? 

Cecil looked deeply aggrieved; he ex- 
plained that he had kept awake for hours, 
and then merely dropped off for a minute, 
and nobody waked him. 

‘Never mind, honey,” laughed Peggy, 
“you are the one that really did it and 
saved the bag, for it was your pistol hit 
him ; come on in!” 

Her eyes were like stars; her face 
glowed even in the moonlight. Cis caught 
his breath and whispered : 

“Peggy, you’ve sand to burn!” 


(To be continued) 


THE DREAM 
By Theodosia Garrison 


Weer you could come again, my dream,— 
There was nothing in all the world like you— 


To laugh beside me in summer’s beam, 
To glad my hearthstone the winter through. 


You made my blood as a spring-freed stream 
That mirrored the sun and held the blue. 

Would you could come again, my dream,— 
There was nothing in all the world like you. 


You were the roseate glow and gleam. 
Between my eyes and the world’s dull hue 
The clearer sight shows a sorry scheme. 
Ah! What matters it? False or true 
Would you could come again, my dream,— 
There was nothing in all the world like you, 
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HEN he told me his story, pref- 
We it with a scrap of philos- 
ophy, John Norton assured me 
it differed from that of scores of other 
men of his class but in one or two unim- 
portant particulars. He gave it as his 
opinion that one need not necessarily be 
a genius to get ahead in this world; there 
are other qualities almost any man can 
cultivate which command opportunity, 
and in spite of the fact that he spoke 
with the authority of a rather conspicu- 
ous success, he disclaimed the possession 
of any special ability above the average. 
To begin with, Norton had much of 
the cheerful ambition characteristic of 
the average American. He had been 
thoroughly drilled in the idea that the 
one thing needful, if one wished to get on, 
was industry,—given this, the results 
were as certain as that two and two make 
four. 

He was a broad-shouldered young fel- 
low, more than commonly prepossessing, 
with an utter absence of any ability for 
sharp practice; indeed he was inclined to 
view his fellows with a gentle kindly con- 
fidence that proved costly until he 
learned caution, and even then he was not 
bitter, only a little hurt. 

He came of honest stock and of people 
in comfortable circumstances, proud of 
their traditions and their respectability 
and rather regretful of the fortune old 
General Norton had somehow lost when 
he emigrated from Virginia to Ohio in 
1814. 

Perhaps John would not have felt 
called upon to make the plunge into busi- 
ness had his father kept his name off the 
notes of his neighbors; as a consequence 


of his indiscretions the broad acres he 
had inherited slipped away piecemeal. 

John was the eldest of four boys and 
the first to leave home. At twenty he 
went East. He recognized that he would 
probably have a good many ups and 
downs before he finally got placed, and 
he was thankful his career was to be 
among strangers. 

He was not much worried in the begin- 
ning over ways and means, for his father 
sent him money each week, and small as 
the sums were they gave him a pleasing 
sense of security. He soon discovered 
that merely to make a living can be a 
difficult problem; it also dawned upon 
him that he reached the solving of the 
problem in a roundabout fashion through 
a haze of uncertainty. 

After his father’s death, when it be- 
came necessary, as it did, for him to 
make his own way unaided, he brought 
to the task a sad earnestness. He was, 
he felt, without business tact—indced the 
word business comprehended all of which 
he was most ignorant. He could never 
impress people with the importance of 
those benefits they would derive from 


thinking as he wished them to think, for 


he was never quite sure about the bene- 
fits. He could feel himself shrink and 
dwindle and grow limp, when what he 
needed was a convincing force. Still it 
continued part of his faith that there was 
some work he could do well, and that 
sooner or later he would have the oppor- 
tunity to do it. He was a little shocked 
to find that there was no particular merit 
in being well born and well bred. 

He was in rapid succession clerk, 
traveling salesman, bookkeeper, advertis- 
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ing solicitor, and real estate agent; he 
went from place to place hoping each 
time he made a change, that now he was 
nearer success. 

Meanwhile his mother died, and the 
home had been sold to pay his father’s 
debts. His brothers had scattered,—one 
was in California a clerk in a store, an- 
other was a miner in Colorado, a third 
had gone to South America, while Tom, 
the youngest, was cditor of a country 
newspaper in Texas. 

At thirty John married, and wisely 
concluded that the day for experiments 
was past. The idea that he was to ac- 
quire riches he put resolutely aside; if 
he could make a decent living it was all 
he dared expect. 

It remained for’ Mr. Thomas Havi- 
land, of Bliss, Haviland and Company, 
to give him his opportunity. When he 
got with this concern, John felt the con- 
nection to be a really notable one. The 
position carried a salary of twenty dol- 
lars a week with a fortnight’s vacation 
each summer on full pay. There was one 
drawback. The Managing Director had 
the reputation of being exacting and 
hard to please, with a disagreeable tem- 
per and variable moods, but John 
was fully prepared to make some sacri- 
fices to secure steady employment. He 
wanted to be thrifty and sensible. One 
of the first things he did was to have his 
life insured. This gave him a solid and 
substantial fecling, alike new and com- 
fortable. Later, perhaps, he would be 
able to open a bank account. 

He was relieved to find he could do his 
work, about which he had had many mis- 
givings, as well as there was any need for 
it to be done. He was fortunate in the 
start in escaping all personal contact 
with Haviland, or his satisfaction with 
himself and his lot might have been less 
pronounced. The Managing Director 
had a genius for taking the very marrow 
out of a man’s bones and the hope out of 
his heart. On principle he never re- 
spected those in his employ. He would 
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probably have explained his attitude by 
saying it was impossible to respect men 
who were content to earn beggarly sala- 
ries of from fifteen to thirty-five dollars 
a week. Even at these prices it must be 
owned he contrived to surround himself 
by an uncommonly low grade of business 
intelligence. Perhaps he liked the con- 
trast it offered to the vigorous grasp he 
always maintained on affairs. 

The clerks carried on their-work in fear 
and trembling, conscious that at any mo- 
ment Haviland might come out of the 
private office, purple-faced and furious 
over a trifling blunder, to lash them with 
sarcasms that cut like a knife,—or even 
worse, some poor devil would be sum- 
moned into the private office to explain; 
an utterly hopeless proposition, as Havi- 
land could not sit quietly through an 
explanation. He made mistakes himself, 
but he refused to recognize the right of 
others to do so; at least he would not 
listen to their excuses. He complained 
continually that the clerks wasted his 
time, which he valued at a fabulous fig- 
ure, but he would spend half a morning 
criticizing the mental equipment of a 
shaking underfed five dollar a week man, 
and then dismiss him as if he were the 
scum of the earth,—a mere thing. 

John saw and heard a good deal that 
filled him with astonishment the first few 
weeks he spent in the office of Bliss, Hav- 
iland and Company, and he decided 
Haviland was not a gentleman, and when 
he discussed his character with Alice at 
home of an evening he said a good many 
hard and bitter things, for they talked 
of him incessantly ; he was the one topic 
in the homes of all the men in the office; 
he lowered the tone of their lives, and 
brought servility and fear into the lives 
of their wives and children. That John 
escaped insult, he attributed to luck; 
apparently there was no protection in the 
fact that he was earnest and conscien- 
tious. Gordon, the old bookkeeper, who 
had been with the firm forty years, was a 
model of industry and exactness, yet he 
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“I KNEW HE WAS WANTING TO GET RID OF ME. 


LITTLE LONGER, 


was in hot water pretty much all the time 
when he was not in deep water and trem- 
bling for his position. 

To be sure Haviland had his own dis- 
appointments and his nerves were on 
edge most of the time. He was greedy of 
gain, but more greedy of fame,—or the 
irresponsible notoriety which he mistook 
for fame, and which was perhaps sweeter 
to him than a responsible fame would 
have been with its obligations, and he 
hated the Directors, who seemed in 
league to limit him to a conservative busi- 
ness with reasonable profits. 

John, whose ancestors since the days 
of the Norman Conquest had taken a 
hand in almost every war in Anglo- 
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I—I WAS HOPING I COULD HOLD ON A 


WHY, I'VE BEEN HERE FORTY YEARS.” 


Saxon history, resolved that if Haviland 
ever “‘went for him” as he did for the 
rest, he would let him have the ink-well 
or some similarly convenient missile, but 
he was more and more grateful as the 
days ran into weeks and the weeks into 
months, that nothing unpleasant  oc- 
curred involving him. 

He had been with Bliss, Haviland and 
Company almost a year when one after- 
noon, Gordon, the bookkeeper, came out 
of the private office a dull tallowy white, 
with blue-drawn lips. He stopped beside 
John’s desk. 

“Mr. Haviland wants to see you,” he 
said. “You are to go in now,—right 
away.” 
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As John turned to obey the summons 
he ran over uneasily all those matters 
which had gone wrong in his department 
and for which he could possibly be held 
responsible. As, he raised his hand to 
knock on the door of the private office he 
decided that happen what might he could 
net afford to lose his temper. He reached 
this decision quickly and when he heard 
Haviland call “Come in,” pushed open 
the door. Haviland was seated at his 
desk, and the expression on his face was 
not reassuring. 

“Oh! It’s you, Nortor, take a seat,— 
I want to speak to you.” 

John closed the door and at a sign 
from Haviland sat down in the chair at 
the Managing Director’s elbow, which 
one of the clerks who retained a sense of 
humor had christened ‘The Mourners’ 
Bench.” Haviland swung round and 
faced him. 

“T shall have to send Gordon away,” 
he said. ‘How would you like his 
place?”’ 

John knew that the bookkeeper re- 
ceived twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year, and he drew in his breath quickly. 

‘You do your work well,” Haviland 
continued graciously, without giving 
John a chance to reply. “I have never 
had occasion to find any fault with you; 
of course, you understand we sha’n’t pay 
you what we are paying Gordon,—he 
has been with the house forty years. 
It’s a very fine opening for a young man, 
Norton, and I am glad to be able to offer 
it to you. It will mcan an advance of 
two hundred a year at once.” 

“TI shouldn’t like to feel I was taking 
Gordon’s place—” John said. 

The red line of Haviland’s neck wit. 
its heavy veins swelled out over the top 
of his collar; there was a moment’s si- 
lence, and then he said curtly. 

“You are not taking Gordon’s place; 
—he is to stay on until the end of the 
month. That will give him ample time 
to look up another place.” 

“TI doubt it,” John retorted, uncon- 
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sciously imitating his employer’s tone 
and manner. “He’s an old man, Mr. 
Haviland, and I don’t think any one will 
care to make an opening for him.” 

Haviland frowned. 

“I should be sorry to believe that, 
Norton,—very sorry indeed. I shall ad- 
vise him to take a less responsible posi- 
tion—one more suited to his years,” ex- 
panding cheerfully, as though his ad- 
vice would be of incalculable value to Gor- 
don. ‘Will you take the place?” 

Norton hesitated. It would have 
pleased him to tell Haviland just what he 
thought of him, but he remembered Alice 
and said, “Yes,” instead, adding grudg- 
ingly, “I shall be glad to accept it.” 

“At twelve hundred a year?” 

“Ves,” 

“Very well, then,—that’s all.” 

As John went back to his desk he knew 
that Gordon’s glance followed him from 
the door of the private office. He 
mounted his stool and took up his pen. 

The old bookkeeper slunk over to his 
side and placed a trembling hand on one 
corner of the ledger above which John 
was bending intently. 

“What sort of a mood was he in, Nor- 
ton,—nasty ?” 

John nodded. 

“Did he have anything to say about 
me?” 

Without lifting his head John nodded 
again. 

Gordon fingered the corner of the big 
book nervously. 

“T never got such a calling down from 
him before. But then, you know, you've 
got to stand his temper if you want to 
get along with him, and what’s the odds, 
—we’re paid for it, and it’s all in a lift- 
tin... He studied John’s face guarded- 
ly. ‘What did he say, Norton?” 

“T am awfully sorry,”—John began,— 
‘‘but perhaps you’d as soon hear it from 
me as from him—” 

“He didn’t tell you I must go, did he? 
He didn’t say that—I thought he didn’t 


mean it—” 
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“That’s what he said.” 

Gordon leaned heavily against the 
desk. 

“T knew he was wanting to get rid of 
me, but I didn’t think it would come yet 
a while;—I—TI was hoping I could hold 
on a little longer. Why! I have been 
here forty years—I’m not fit for any- 
thing else!?? Unconsciously in his ex- 
citement he raised his voice, and the last 
word was almost a cry. He choked down 
his emotion. ‘He'll get his deserts one 
of these days! A man can’t go on for 
ever, as he’s gone on, walking over peo- 
ple, and prosper, and he’ll find it so!” 

John stole a glance over the room. 

“I wouldn’t speak so loud,” he cau- 
tioned. ‘They will hear you.” 

“T don’t care!’ fiercely. “I don’t care 
what they hear!” but he sank his voice 
to a hoarse whisper. ‘“I—it isn’t right, 
Norton,—it isn’t right!? He paused an 
instant to let his gaze wander about the 
long bare room with its rows of desks, 
and a sudden mist came before his eyes. 
“Why! I haven’t missed half a dozen 
days since I started in here. Summer 
and winter every morning at eight I’ve 
pulled off my coat and hung it with my 
hat on that nail over there,—it’s been 
‘Gordon’s nail’ for forty years!” Then 
he broke down completely. 

The office grew very hushed and still. 
The clerks stopped in their work and 
took in the scene with eager, silent curios- 
ity. 

Fifteen minutes later they were work- 
ing away again as though nothing ua- 
usual had happened. Gordon, at his 
desk, was trying to add a long column of 
figures, while every now and then some- 
thing fell upon the pages of the ledger 
before him that raised a round blister or 
blurred the ink. 


II 


That day marked the beginning of the 
change with John Norton. He felt that 
this new position of his was held at the ex- 
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pense of manhood and self-respect. This 
left its mark on his character. Alertness 
and energy seemed to leave him as the 
ambition faded out of his life. In his 
despair he became morbid. His was the 
uncertainty of a man who feels he has 
failed without knowing how or where. 
He told himself the day was coming to 
him just as it had come to Gordon, when 
his services would no longer be of value 
to any one,—his little contribution to the 
world’s progress having been made he 
would be discarded, he would drift far- 
ther and farther out of the moving cur- 
rent of things until he finally reached 
the great Sargasso of human energy 
where the wrecks stay, a derelict. 

At first he had preferred to look upon 
the position as temporary, as a con- 
venience to serve his end until a better 
offered, but nothing better did offer and 
he finally lost all idea of another place. 
His only fear was that he might be dis- 
charged, and he knew that a week’s idle- 
ness would be a calamity. 

Try as he would he could not get 
ahead. It was with difficulty that he 
managed to keep up his life insurance, 
which was the only provision he was able 
to make for the future. 

It was probable that at this time 
neither his economies nor his expendi- 
tures were ordered with any particular 
intelligence or to any practical ends. 
His ability was that of the average man 
and he sacrificed himself to the average 
opinion. It was necessary for him to live 
in a certain way; his home must be in a 
respectable neighborhood, his wife and 
children must be well dressed. These 
were the essentials. 

Sometimes he talked with Alice of giv- 
ing up the struggle. He had a vague 
notion that if he went into the country, 
where he could work with his hands, he 
would do better and get larger returns 
for his toil. But it always ended in talk; 
nothing ever came of it; his point of 
view was the extreme one. He felt that 
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he belonged to another race and time, 
with different ideals, different capacities 
and different aptitudes. The men he 
knew were all of the same sort. With the 
brawn of pioneers and soldiers wasting 
in their arms they were clutching pens 
pathetically enough, or selling silks and 
millinery when they had much rather be 
felling trees. But the trees are all felled, 
the world’s work as far as it can be done 
by hand is finished, and these primitive 
natures, who in a wilderness would have 
been all sufficient to themselves, retain 
but a doubtful utility. 

Alice never really knew how difficult it 
was for him,—he kept that to himself. 

He was held accountable for all the 
laxity on the part of those under him, 
and the office force was habitually indif- 
ferent, as men are apt to be who feel 
there is nothing to be gained by zeal and 
conscientiousness. Scarcely a day passed 
that he did not smart beneath the weight 
of Haviland’s displeasure, nor could he 
rid himself of the terrible and degrading 
fear he had of the man. He would stand 
in dogged silence,—abject, bruised and 
shaken, whenever Haviland chose to 
break the ready vials of wrath upon him. 
Haviland was not always disagreeable, 
however; he had his genial moments 
when it was wise to enter heartily into 
the spirit of his peculiar l.umor. 

Norton’s position was nominally at 
least, confidential. Once each year he 
made out a statement which found its 
way before the Directors at their annual 
meeting. In preparing this statement it 
was necessary to go over the stocks, 
bonds and securities in the vaults, with 
Haviland; then together they counted 
the cash in hand and John signed his 
name to the report, a formality having a 
certain significance in the mind of one of 
the Directors at least, for he turned in 
his first statement unsigned, and had 
been called before the Directors. Mr. 
Bliss, the largest individual stockholder 
in the company, had gravely interro- 
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gated him regarding the matter. The 
explanation was simple enough. Havi- 
land had not, told him to sign the state- 
ment. Upon learning this, Mr. Bliss had 
suggested that the Managing Director 
immediately inform the bookkeeper as to 
the exact nature of his duties. John was 
greatly impressed by the incident, so 
much so that afterward, when making 
out the annual statement, he was always 
troubled by an exaggerated sense of its 
importance. 

He had been with Bliss, Haviland and 
Company three years, when he made a 
little discovery. Haviland was speculat- 
ing,—in direct violation of his agree- 
ment with the company. 

John had been in possession of this se- 
cret about five weeks when one morning 
he was summoned into the private office. 
He found Haviland looking rather dis- 
turbed. 

“We'll have to be getting at our an- 
nual report,” the Managing Director 
said. ‘Let me see,—this is the eighth of 
the month; I suppose you already have 
it well along.” 

“I’ve been at work on the books for the 
last two weeks.” 

“Make a very full and complete show- 
ing, Norton.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

At eleven o’clock Haviland left the of- 
fice hurriedly in response to a telephone 
message. 

Half an hour later a spruce looking 
youth with a small paper parcel under 
his arm walked into the business office 
and inquired for him. John went over to 
the railing where he stood. 

“Mr. Haviland’s out; can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“I am from Brown and Kemper,” 
mentioning a well-known firm of brokers. 
“TJ want to leave these bonds for Mr. 
Haviland.” He untied the parcel as he 
spoke. ‘Will you take their numbers 
and give me a receipt?” 

John was too dazed to speak. Not 
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only was Haviland speculating, but he 
was speculating with the funds of the 
company. He was vainly endeavoring to 
collect his scattered wits when Haviland 
came in, panting and in hot haste. He 
gave the broker’s clerk a shove that sent 
him spinning toward the wall, then with 
a single furious ejaculation he snatched 
up the bonds and disappeared into the 
private office. 

During the next two or three days 
John in fancy lived through all the agony 
of an unsuccessful search for another po- 
sition, and at last awoke to a proper un- 
derstanding of the case. Haviland was 
afraid to dismiss him. 

The directors’ meeting was called for 
the twenty-ninth, and late in the after- 
noon of the twenty-fourth, as John was 
closing his desk, Haviland came out of 
the private office and strode to his side. 


“IT want you to come up to my house 
to-night, Norton; it’s about that state- 
ment I want to see you. Can you come?” 

John did not look at Haviland; he felt 
embarrassed and ill at ease. They had 
avoided each other for days. 

“T am sorry to bother you, Norton. 
Won’t you come up to dinner? I am all 
alone.” 

“No,” hastily. “I guess I’d better not; 
my wife will be expecting me.” 

“Just as you like. I can look for you 
about eight?” 

“Ves,” 

Haviland moved away a step. He was 
mopping his face with his handkerchief. 
He seemed old and broken. His aggres- 
sive arrogance of manner had entirely 
deserted him. 

“Everything was all right to-day?” 
he inquired aimlessly. 
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“I think so.” 

“Then Dll look for you at eight.” 
Haviland turned and went slowly into 
the private office. As John passed the 
door on his way out he caught a glimpse 
of the managing director; he was sitting 
with his elbows resting on his desk and 
his chin sunk in his hands. 

When John mounted the steps at Hav- 
iland’s that night, it was with a good 
deal of reluctance. The butler admitted 
him and showed him into the library, 
where Haviland welcomed him with an 
effusive cordiality that only served to in- 
crease his desire to escape from the house. 
A table stood in the center of the room, 
with cigars and decanters on it. Havi- 
land had evidently been drinking; his 
face was flushed and his manner confi- 
dent. John put aside the glass he pushed 
toward him. 

“Pll have a cigar, if you don’t mind— 
thanks.” 

Haviland leaned back in his chair. 

“Well, how’s the statement coming 
on? The business makes a pretty good 
showing, eh?” 

“It’s been the biggest year in the his- 
tory of the house.” 

“If they’d let me alone, I’d make Bliss, 
Haviland and Company a power,” with 
something of his old self-assertiveness. 
“But they don’t see it my way. 

John looked his assent. Haviland filled 
his glass. 

“You won’t join me?” 

“No, I thank you.” 

“T am going to have your salary put 
back to the old figure, Norton. Ill have 
to get the directors’ consent, but you can 
tell your wife when you go home that you 
have a raise to twenty-five hundred.” He 
turned expectantly toward his bookkeep- 
er; he was counting on enthusiasm—grat- 
itude, even, but he saw no trace of cither 
on John’s face. 

Their relations had undergone a great 
change. Haviland was no longer the des- 
pot John had known in the private office; 
he no longer inspired fear: he never could 
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again. He was simply a red-faced, vul- 
gar man who was seeking to bribe an em- 
ploye to betray his business associates. 
John had brooded over the possibilities of 
this interview ; he had thought of the sar- 
casms he would hurl in his tyrant’s face, 
—but the tyrant was no longer a tyrant; 
he was only a guilty man, more or less 
pathetic to look upon, as guilty men are 
apt to be when retribution is in sight. 

To cover his losses, Haviland had taken 
almost half a million dollars from the com- 
pany, consequently the necessity for a 
statement that would satisf7 the directors 
and leave no room for inconvenient ques- 
tioning was imperative. Provided it was 
forthcoming, it would give him a year in 
which to return all the securities he hal 
hypothecated. Personally, he felt quite 
safe; he had gone deep enough into the 
funds of the company while he was about 
it to protect himself effectually,—at the 


_ worst he could always effect a compro- 


mise. He could turn over his property; 
carefully handled, it would easily reach 
half a million, and there was his stock in 
the concern beside. But he had no notion 
of compromising if he could help it, for 
what would he do without money, his cred- 
it and reputation gone! He grew sick. It 
all rested with the bookkeeper, who prom- 
ised to be difficult to manipulate. He si- 
lently added five thousand dollars to the 
sum he was willing to offer as a last re- 
course. He cleared his throat. 

“Now about that report, Norton: I 
suppose you will want my help to-mor- 
row.” 

John looked distressed. 

Haviland hitched his chair nearer, and 
dropped his voice to a confidential whis- 
per. 

“You know how busy ~ am,—you are 
ready to sign that statement—what’s the 
use—”” 

With a calmness he was conscious he did 
not feel, John took the cigar from be- 
tween his teeth and said, slowly: 

“T am not so sure about that.” 

Haviland looked at him blankly for a 
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moment. He laughed shortly, and re- 
marked: “I guess you are not such a 
fool. after all.” 

He drew his check book from his pocket, 
took a pen from the table, and, dipping 
it in the ink, dated a check and signed it. 

“For what amount shall I make it, Nor- 
ton?” The pen hovered above the blank 
space on the check. 

John shook his head. 

“No,” doggedly. “I can’t do it,—I’m 
sorry for you, but I can’t. What’s the 
use ?—it will be about as hard on me as on 
you,—I’ll lose my place.” 

But Haviland was not heeding him. 

“Tf I make it ten thousand, will that 
satisfy you?” 

It was John’s turn to look blank. Ten 
thousand dollars! He turned faint and 
giddy ; he tried to speak; he saw the pen 
circle and then sweep down toward the 
check. He put out his hand and caught 
Haviland by the wrist. 

“No, don’t!” he gasped. 

“Shall I make it fifteen thousand?” 

“No.” And this time there was no ir- 
resolution. 

Haviland groaned aloud; the sweat 
clung in beads to his forehead. He rose 
from his chair. 

“I am offering you fifteen thousand 
dollars for the stroke of your pen,—if it 
is not enough, name your own price.” he 
added hoarsely. 

“I can’t do it.” 

“Do you mean you won’t come to 
terms?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why?” His face was livid. 

“Because I can’t do what you ask of 
me,—TI can’t shield you, and I can’t take 
your money. I don’t suppose you under- 
stand,—it wouldn’t do me any good—I 
should feel as though I had robbed some 
one—I could never tell my wife how I got 
the money; there would always be that 
between us. Ill finish what I can of the 
statement to-morrow and hand in my res- 
ignation.” 
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As he spoke he came slowly to his feet. 

Haviland only half heard what John 
said. He was standing with his hands 
resting on the table, staring straight 
ahead into vacancy. The whole world 
would know! This stupidly honest fool, 
whose intelligence he had always put at 
zero, was the Nemesis in his path. For 
the first time in his life he was cowed. He 
turned to John with a dumb fear in his 
eyes. 

“For God’s sake, Norton—do you real- 
ize what this means?” he cried brokenly. 
“You must stand by me; I’ll come out all 
right! Don’t go over to them—they will 
never do for you what I will!” 

“I hadn’t thought of them, or what 
they’ll do.” 

“No!” with something of his old explo- 
sive manner. “You are looking to them 
for your reward when you have betrayed 
me! But what will it amount to? A few 
hundred a year, perhaps!” - 

“That was what you offered me first.” 

“Oh, you’ll get it from them! It’s easy 
enough to see what your game is!”” Then, 
as a last appeal, he cried: ‘You know 
nothing positively. All I ask you to do is 
to take your money—the money I am will- 
ing to give you, no matter why—and 
clear out—go where you Chote oe as 
you please—” 

But John moved toward the ibe and 
Haviland read in the tense, set lines of his 
face his decision. 

John went down the steps slowly, like 
a man in a daze. It had been the most 
dramatic moment of his life; it left him 
confused and stunned, and with an inex- 
plicable fear of the future. 

Soon this fear took a definite form. He 
quickened his pace. He must hurry home 
and tell Alice the whole circumstance, and 
ask her advice. Perhaps he had already 
committed himself by going to see Havi- 
land! He revolved the matter in his mind. 
What could Haviland do—would he dare 
accuse him? He could run no risks—he 
owed it to Alice and the children to take 
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every precaution. But how was he to pro- 
tect himself? John turned sharply, with 
a new idea. Above all other claims, above 
the consideration of self, he owed a duty 
to the stockholders. They had a right to 
know what he knew; he could not shield 
Haviland with his silence. He must see 
one of the directors. He paused uncer- 
tainly on a street corner. To whom should 
he go? At the board meetings he had been 
impressed with Mr. Bliss’ kindliness of 
manner; he would go to him rather than 
to any of the others, and tell him what he 
knew of the situation, and resign. He was 
sick of the whole business, and felt him- 
self unequal to it. He glanced around, 
hoping he might see a belated cab, but the 
street was silent and deserted. 

It was three o’clock when he reeched 
Mr. Bliss’. Four times he halted doubt- 
fully before the door; four times he felt 
his courage ebb and flow, and four times 
he wandered aimlessly down the block. 
The fifth time he mounted the steps; 
there was a momentary irresolution, and 
then he rang the bell with a firm hand. 
He felt like a criminal, a conspirator, as 
he stood there, for, after all, Haviland 
had his good points—only one would nev- 
er have supposed it merely from associat- 
ing with him. He was on the point of 
abandoning his project, when the sicken- 
ing fear returned that in some way he 
might be implicated. He thought of Alice 
and the children, and set his lips in grim 
determination; he dared not do less than 
protect himself. At last a sleepy, half- 
dressed footman opened the door. 

“What do you want?” he asked crossly. 

“T must see Mr. Bliss,” and John 
pushed past him into the hall. 

“Come in the morning.” 

‘I must see him now.” 

“Well, you can’t! He’s in bed.” 

At that moment Mr. Bliss himself ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs, dimly 
visible in a long white sexless garment. 

“What is it, Martin?” he asked. “A 
telegram?” 
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“Tt’s I, Mr. Bliss,—Norton—the book- 
keeper from Bliss, Haviland and Com- 
pany. I must see you! It’s a matter of 
the utmost importance,” he said earnestly. 

“Martin, light the gas in the library. 
T’ll be down in a moment, Mr. Norton.” 

Ten minutes later he joined John in the 
library. 

“Now, what is it, Mr. Norton?” he - 
asked cheerfully. 

“It’s about the directors’ statement,” 
said John with a troubled air. 

“Well?” his companion interrogated, 
while he bent upon the young mar a 
shrewd glance. He wondered if the book- 
keeper had been purloining the funds of 
the company. 

“T have just come from Mr. Haviland,” 
John explained. “I want to resign. He 
expects me to make up the statement with- 
out going over the securities. He has of- 
fered me fifteen thousand dollars for the 
kind of a statement he wants.” He paused 
uncertainly, and then went on hurriedly: 
“Last week securities to the value of thir- 
ty thousand dollars, which I supposed 
were in the safe and which should have 
been there, were returned from a broker’s 
office. Mr. Haviland has been speculating. 
I have known this for some time, but I did 
not know that it was with the funds of the 
company until these securities were hand- 
ed me by mistake.” 

“You are quite sure of what you say, 
Norton?” the director asked. “These are 
very grave charges you are making.” 

“I am quite sure, Mr. Bliss. I suppose 
he expects to return every dollar he has 
taken”—John added. It was a comfort 
to be able to say a good word for Havi- 
land. 

“No doubt,—every man who speculates 
with money not his own intends to do that. 
Haviland will be called upon to make good 
within twenty-four hours, and if he can’t 
—why—” the pause was eloquent. He 
was silent for a moment; then he said: 
‘Tell me as nearly as you can just what 
passed between you to-night.” 
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Slowly and carefully John gave the 
substance of his interview with Haviland, 
while Mr. Bliss watched him narrowly. 

“And you want to resign, Norton?” he 
asked at length. 

“Ves,” 

Bliss laughed shortly. 

“Why don’t you ask for an increase of 
salary,—you’ll be more apt to get that.” 

“I haven’t told you what I have with 
any hope of that sort, Mr. Bliss,” said 
John, a little stiffly. 

“No—of course not. But put the no- 
tion that you are to resign out of your 
head. More likely you'll be asked to help 
reorganize the company under my direc- 
tion,—for Bliss, Haviland and Company 
can’t go under, no matter what ducks and 
drakes Haviland has made of our money.” 

John came slowly to his feet. 

“I must go home to my wife now,” he 
said. ‘‘She will be wondering what has 
kept me so late.” 

‘Wait a moment,” said Bliss. “Ill go 
with you. Let me call a cab,” and he 
summoned the footman. 

“It is very kind of you,” said John. 
‘‘But is there any reason for it?” 

“It’s just as well. We must see the di- 
rectors before nine o’clock.” 

As John leaned back in his seat in the 
cab, Bliss said kindly : 
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You look worn out, Norton.” 

“T am tired,” he admitted; but beyond 
his fatigue and weariness he was feeling a 
sense of peace, security, and hope. His 
old ambition, long dead, as he told him- 
self, stirred within him. After all,—after 
all the waiting and doubt and fear, suc- 
cess had come at last when he least ex- 
pected it. 

The cab drew up before the dingy flat- 
house where he lived, and John sprang 
lightly to the pavement. They entered the 
building. It was still quite dark in the 
narrow halls, but as they came to the land- 
ing before his own door John gave a 
start. Two men were standing there; one 
was Haviland, and the other a stranger. 
Over their shoulders he caught a glimpse 
of Alice’s white, scared face. Hearing his 
steps, Haviland turned with a hungry, 
wolfish look. 

“This is the man,” he said shortly. 
“Arrest him.” 

The stranger moved forward, but Bliss, 
coming slowly up the dark stairs, said 
gently: 

It’s too late. It’s no use—I wouldn’t 
do that!” 

He took the warrant from the detect- 
ive’s hand and tore it into long strips, 
while he and Haviland gazed into each 
other’s eyes. 


THE DELIVERER 
By Edith M. Thomas 


fay at my window, the wild bee flew, 
Murmured and beat with her gauzy wing, 
I set her free; but for all adieu, 
As she fluttered forth she left a sting. 


I stopped for a cry that I heard, one day; 
The least of my fellows in toils I found: 
As I cut the eating cords away, 
The knife was turned, and I bear a wound. 


ON READING DR. HENRY VAN DYKE’S 
LATEST VOLUME OF POEMS—MUSIC 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


USIC! — Yea, and the airs you play— 

Out of the faintest Far-Away 

And the sweetest, too; and the dearest Here, 
With its quavering voice but its bravest cheer— 
The prayer that aches to be all expressed— 
The kiss of love at its tenderest: 
Music—music, with glad heart-throbs 

Within it; and music with tears and sobs 
Shaking it, as the startled soul 

Is shaken at shriek of the fife and roll 

Of the drums; —then as suddenly lulled again 
With the whisper and lisp of the summer rain: 
Mists of melodies fragrance-fine— 

The birdsong flicked from the eglantine 

With the dews when the springing bramble throws 
A rarer drench on its ripest rose, 

And the winged song soars up and sinks 

To a dove’ dim coo by the river-brinks 

Where the ripple’ voice still laughs along 

Its glittering path of light and song. 

Music, O Poet, and all your own 

By right of capture and that alone,— 

For in it we hear the harmony 

Born of the earth and the air and the sea, 

And over and under it, and all through, 

We catch the chime of The Anthem, too. 
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A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 


By Harriet Caryl Cox 


Me Emmeline looked hopefully 
out of the window. It was time 
for the postman to bring the 
daily mail. Not that she really expected 
any, for letters were rare visitors at this 
square, prim white house on the outskirts 
of the village. Still, there might be some, 
and at any rate it would do no harm to 
look. 

So she drew the parlor curtain up a 
trifle more, and peered through the blinds 
down the street. 

As far as she could see, the white road 
was deserted, except for some stray hens 
that wandered aimlessly about, and neigh- 
bor Jackson’s big collie, which dashed out 
at them and sent them flying and cack- 
ling in all directions. 

But yes, there was something, far down 
the road, just coming into sight; a square 
sort of vehicle, like a baker’s cart. Yet 
Miss Emmeline’s sharp eyes knew that :t 
was not the baker’s cart. 

In a minute she could see the letters R. F. 
D. Route 1, in gilt on the side of it. 


She watched eagerly as it drew nearer. 
“My!” she exclaimed, half-aloud, as she 
watched a big batch of letters and papers 
dropped into the silvered mail-box on the 
nearest post, and then saw yet another 
roll of papers placed on an improvised 
rack beneath it. ‘‘My, but those Robbins 
girls do get a heap of mail! I don’t see 
who it ever comes from and how they find 
time to answer it all,—but then, it’s none 
of my business.” 

She gave a start. The horse was surely 
crossing to their side of the street. She 
held her breath. He was probably mak- 
ing for the next house. They took the 
Farmer’s Guide and this was the day 
for it. 

But no! He stopped, and the postman, 
leaning out, lifted the lid of their own 
box and dropped a letter inside; then, 
turning the indicator, so they might 
know there was mail inside, he took up the 
reins, and for them the great event of the 
day was over. 

Miss Emmeline dropped the curtain, 
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and started for the door. In the change 
from the glare outside to the darkness of 
the room, with its closed shutters, she did 
not see another figure, and there was a 
sudden collision. ‘Oh!’ she cried, as she 
found herself emphatically seated on the 
hair-cloth sofa. “Why, Esther Ruggles! 
I had no more idea than nothing that you 
was in here, too. What were you doing?” 

“What were you doing yourself?” her 
sister repeated. 

“Oh, I just happened to be in here, so 
I thought I’d look out and see if the mail 
man was coming. That’s’all,” Emmeline 
explained with attempted carelessness. 

“Well, I just happened to be passing 
through the entry and I saw the door 
ajar, and then I happened to think—” 

“We're a couple of old geese,” Emme- 
line broke in. “We were both set on 
watching for that mail, and there ain’t 
any use trying to disguise the fact. I’m 
sure I ain’t ashamed, even if you are. 
Haven’t we lived here forty-odd years and 
been depending all that time on Jason 
Orcutt, or the Mudge boy, or some one 
to bring our mail, and haven’t we some- 
times waited a whole week without hear- 
ing from the post-office at all? -Do you re- 
member Aunt Clarissa’s funeral? We 
didn’t get that letter till three days after 
she was buried, and they’ve never got 
over it yet, because we didn’t go to the 
funeral, though goodness knows we’ve ex- 
plained times enough. Then I don’t know 
as it is anything so very surprising that 
we’re interested in the new free delivery, 
seeing it’s been in only a week.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you’re argu- 
ing against anyway,” Esther retorted. 
“I ain’t accusing you or me either. If I 
remember right you were the one who 
said we were geese.” 

“That was because we didn’t want to 
admit that we were interested in the 
mail,” Emmeline replied, somewhat molli- 
fied. ‘Well, anyway, I ’most broke my 
back setting down on that sofa so hard. 
You ain’t hurt, are you?” 

“No, only I got shook considerable. 
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You’re heavier than you used to be, Em- 
meline, and we struck square.” 

They passed out into the little entry- 
way, with its landscape paper and big 
squared oil-cloth. ; 

“You go,” said Esther, pushing he 
sister forward. 

“No, you.” 

“I ain’t dressed up.” 

“Neither am I.” 

“Well, I don’t know as it makes any 
difference. You ain’t expected to be 
dressed up just to step outside your own 
door and bring in the mail. You look 
plenty good enough for anything, Em- 
meline, so you go ’long.” 

Emmeline, with a show of reluctance, 
glanced at herself in the oval mirror of 
the hat-rack, then, with her hand on the 
marble knob of the door—“I don’t like 
to seem in too much of a hurry. I hate 
to see folks rush out the minute the man’s 
gone, just as if their life depended on 
getting that letter. That’s the way Miss 
Simpson does. It’s disgraceful, really. I 
saw her peeking out from behind her cur- 
tain this very morning, and the letter 
wa’n’t fairly in the box ’fore she was out 
there for it. I guess I won’t go just yet.” 

“You’d better. Folks ’ll think we ain’t 
used to getting mail, so we don’t bother 
to look. You go ’long.” 

“Would you?” 

“Of course!” 

Emmeline shook her skirts and stepped 
out of the door and walked slowly down 
the gravel walk. She inserted the key in 
the lock, and then drew out the letter. 
Her sister, watching from the house, 
tapped her foot impatiently as she noted 
the leisurely way in which Emmeline 
patted the dog and spoke across to a 
neighbor, then finally turned toward the 
house. 

‘“Who’s it from?” Esther asked eager- 
ly, the minute her sister entered the room. 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘“Haven’t you looked? Don’t you know 
the handwriting?” 

“No, I haven’t looked. Miss Simpson 
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was out in the yard. You wouldn’t have 
me appear so curious, would you?” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know. I’ve 
never seen the writing before.” Esther 
was studying the envelope attentively. 
‘Most likely it’s a circular.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s got a two-cent stamp 
on it, and it’s postmarked New York. A 
circular is alyays open and has a one- 
cent stamp. Who do you suppose it is 
from?” 

“It’s just addressed to Miss Ruggles. 
Which do you suppose it means?” 

“You, of course,” Esther replied 
promptly. ‘Ain’t the oldest one in the 
family always Miss? I’m sure the book 
on etiquette says so. You’re Miss Rug- 
gles.” 

“Well, it may be meant for you, just 


the same,” Emmeline reflected, turning ~ 


the disputed letter and studying its vari- 
ous postmarks. ‘Some one might not 
have known that I was Miss Ruggles, 
and not known your initials, and it may 
be meant for you.” 

“T’ll risk it!’ Esther replied prompt- 
ly. “You go ahead and open it. 
*Twouldn’t be anything very important 
anyway.” 

Slowly and precisely Emmeline cut the 
end of the envelope and drew the letter 
out. 

“Dear Madam,” it began. 

“There! Esther cried triumphantly 
over her sister’s shoulder. “You see it 
ain’t for you and it ain’t for me. Go 
"long—turn the page, won’t you? I’ve 
read all that—‘a duty’—turn over, won’t 
you?” 

They read on in silence, and the great 
clock in the corner ticked loudly with a 
rasping sound. 

“Well, now!? Emmeline let the letter 
drop into her lap as she rocked backward 
and forward in her low chair. “Did you 
ever hear anything like that in all this 
world? Love letters! Great-grandfather’s 
love letters! Our great-grandfather’s let- 
ters! Give them up to that man and let 
him publish them?” 
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“He says he'll pay us,” Esther sug- 
gested, perusing a portion of the letter a 
second time. “He says he’ll just compile 
them and we'll get a royalty,—whatever 
that is,—and, Emmeline, the money would 
be real handy, you know it would.” 

Emmeline stared at her sister in silence. 

“I’m sure we could make good use of 
it,’ Esther persisted. “You know the 
roof needs shingling dreadfully, and the 
lot at the cemetery needs fixing, and we 
both need winter flannels. I’m _ sure 
*twould be a perfect godsend, and the let- 
ters ain’t any use to us. They never have 
been. Just stowed away in that old trunk 
up garret. I’m sure I ain’t never looked 
at them once, and I don’t believe you have 
either.” 

“Oh, yes, I have!’ Emmeline’s face 
softened. ‘‘They’re love letters, Esther, 
real love letters, and they are very beauti- 
ful. I read them once, when I was very 
young, and I haven’t ever forgotten.” 

‘Well, then, it isn’t any more than fair 
that other folks should read them. If 
they are so very beautiful, why, folks 
ought to see them, same as this man says. 
I’m sure I should be proud—” Esther 
stopped before the look in her sister’s 
face. 

“Esther Ruggles, would you sell your 
great-grandfather’s love letters?” Em- 
meline demanded shrilly. ‘Love letters— 
sell them! Think of it, Esther. Give them 
out to the world. Let any one read them. 
Why, they are sacred!” 

“Other folks do,’? Esther retorted, 
“and I don’t see why we shouldn’t.” 

‘We aren’t other folks,” Emmeline re- 
plied with dignity. “We’re the Rug 
gleses. At least I am. I always supposed 
you were too, but P’m not sure about it 
now. You don’t seem to have any proper 
pride about this thing. Why, Esther 
Ruggles, I don’t understand you one mite. 
Sell those letters? Why, I’d as soon sell 
my soul!” She said this emphatically and 
planted her feet on the footstool so firmly 
that it creaked. 

“The money would be real handy,” 
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Esther reiterated stubbornly. “And I 
suppose I’ve got as much right to them 
as you have, even if you are older. 
They’re half mine, anyway!’ She said 
this last defiantly. 

Emmeline looked at her alarmed. “You 
wouldn’t do it?” she said, her voice trem- 
bling. ‘You wouldn’t make any trouble, 
would you now, Esther? You wouldn’t 
ever be happy about it, I know you 
wouldn’t. *I'would be tormenting you all 
the days of your life, how you’d sold 
your birthright. Couldn’t any good come 
of it, even if you got a thousand dollars 
for it. You’d have it on your conscience, 
I know you would.” 

“I might have it on my conscience if I 
didn’t,” Esther returned. ‘Here they’ve 
been tucked up garret all these years do- 
ing nobody any good. However that man 
found out about them I’m sure I don’t 
know, but he found out and he thinks 
folks ought to have them to read. Says 
it’s our duty, don’t you know he does? 
If they are beautiful letters, as you say 
they are, why, then it is sure our duty to 
let the world have them. You needn’t 
talk to me about conscience. I guess 
you’re not the only one who’s got a con- 
science. I’ve a pretty good-sized one my- 
self, and I’m sure it wouldn’t ever rest 
again if I felt we’d held back anything 
the world ought to have. Think how 
lovely *twould be. A great book with 
‘Love Letters of Jeremiah Ruggles’ in 
gilt letters on the back. I hope they’d 
have a green cover. As I’ve always said, 
green is book color, and I haven’t much 
opinion of the books they get out nowa- 
days with pictures all over them. I’ll just 
have to speak to them about that. I 
should suppose what we say would have 
great weight with them, don’t you? And 
probably they’d give us an extra copy, 
and we could give it to the library, with 
& proper inscription inside, you know,— 
they have pieces of paper with curlicues 
all around for a border that they paste 
inside the front cover, and it says in 
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printing, ‘This book is donated by —’ 
and then there is a blank for the name. I 
guess by writing real fine we could get it 
all in—‘From the Great-grandchildren of 
the Author, the Misses Ruggles.’ Emme- 
line, I can see clearly it’s our duty.” 

“You can’t see anything of the kind,” 
her sister snapped. ‘“You’re more worldly 
than I thought you was, and goodness 
knows that was enough. You’re just 
longing after fame, Esther’ Ruggles, 
that’s what you are. And you think by 
letting those letters go you'll get it, for 
you can’t get it any other way. You 
ain’t content to rest in your own sphere 
same’s you’ve been all your life, and 
where the good Lord placed you.” 

“Well, the good Lord gave me this 
great-grandfather, and kept guard over 
the letters all these years,” Esther replied 
spiritedly. ‘So if you go to quoting Him 
I don’t see why I can’t claim that He’s 
given us the letters for that very purpose. 
So now, old pious!” 

The two glared at each other defiantly. 
There were set, tense lines about the usu- 
ally placid face of the elder sister that 
were duplicated on that of the younger. 

* e *# # # «@# @ 


It was very late at night, or to be more 
exact, very early in the morning, for the 
clock had long since struck twelve and the 
hands were creeping on toward one. 

Emmeline bestirred herself in the high- 
backed rocking-chair where she had fallen 
asleep. Then she opened her eyes wide. 
‘ZT must have been asleep,” she said, as she 
noted the hands of the clock. “My! but 
the idea of sleeping here all this time— 
and Esther gone off to bed and left the 
lamp burning. She hasn’t any idea of 
economy, Esther hasn’t.” 

She arose somewhat stiffly, and going 
to the table blew out the lamp. Her foot 
struck against something under the table 
and she almost stumbled. ‘That trunk !” 
she ejaculated, and sat down again. 

There it was, the little black trunk that 
held the disputed letters. It had been 
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there several days,—ever since the day 
the letter came, and they had brought it 
down from the seclusion of the garret. 
They had not spoken of it since, though 
Emmeline was conscious that Esther had 
mailed a letter to the man that very night, 
after their hot debate, also that her own 
letter had followed closely in the morn- 
ing, and moreover that Esther as well as 
herself had received a letter saying that 
he would come down on the fifth. 

And to-morrow—no, to-day was the 
fifth. 

Emmeline sat upright and caught her 
breath. The day had come. Would he 
go back to the city with those precious 
letters? What would prevent? Despite 
her bold front, she felt so helpless. Yet 
she could not give them up—no, she could 
not. 

A sudden thought flashed through her 
mind. She was there alone with the let- 
ters. Esther was asleep. She was sure 
she was asleep. Her hands locked and 
unlocked in the excitement of her 
thought. 

She would destroy those letters. Of 
course,—why hadn’t she thought of it be- 
fore? It was only right that she should. 
It would be a sacrifice, a burnt sacrifice, 
and then neither of them would be 
tempted. 

With feverish haste she sprang from 
her chair, unlocked the trunk, filled her 
apron with the yellow papers, and went 
to the fireplace. There were still a few 
embers beneath the ashes. She knelt on 
the hearth and blew till her face was red. 
. There was a dull red glow, and she threw 
on a package of letters and watched with 
beating heart as they smoked, began to 


crackle and curl, then finally burst into a * 


blaze. 

She watched it breathlessly. Then out 
of the stillness of the room there seemed 
to come these words: “They’re half mine, 
anyway.” Poor Esther! and she was rob- 
bing her. She had not thought of that. 

“They are half hers,” she said, reach- 
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ing out her hand and trying to gather up 
the burnt paper. It fell in pieces beneath 
her fingers and left only a black smutch 
on her hand. 

“Qh, dear; oh, dear!’ she moaned, 
rocking back and forth on her knees, 
while the letters, escaping from her 
apron, fell on the hearth beside her. “I 
was going to burn them, and they are half 
hers. I was going to rob my own sister. 
A thief and a robber, Emmeline Rug- 
gles!” 

She continued to sway for a moment, 
then suddenly she arose from her knees, 
gathered up the scattered letters and went 
back to the table. 

‘It has come to me,” she said, and her 
face glowed. ‘There on my knees it came 
to me. I was right. I will burn them, 
but only mine, only my half. Esther shall 
do as she will with hers.” 

Patiently she sorted the letters and 
placed them in two piles. 

“There may be more in mine,” she com~ 
mented, looking at the two piles when the 
work was done. ‘Some of them are thick- 
er than others.” She studied them re- 
flectively for a few moments, then her face 
beamed with mingled relief and satisfac- 
tion. 

“Of course,” she cried happily. ‘Why 
didn’t I think of it before?” 

* © # # # # @ 

The last letter had given its final 
crackle and fallen back among the ashes, 
a black heap of charred paper that flut- 
tered and stirred in the draft. 

Emmeline stood gazing down solemnly 
at this funeral pile. ‘‘Gone, all gone,” 
she muttered to herself. ‘Even the man 
from New York could not decipher them 
now.” 

As she stood there motionless she be- 
came suddenly conscious of a sound that 
was hardly a sound, then an indefinable 
presence near her. 

“Oh !? she gasped, with a quick-drawn 
breath. Then, forcing herself, she turned. 

“You had no business to eat mince pie 
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I told you so, but you 
wouldn’t pay any heed.” Esther spoke 
calmly from the doorway. In the dim 
light from the flickering candle sputter- 
ing on the table, she made a ghost-like 
figure in her white night-gown. 

Emmeline drew a tense sigh of relief. 
“It’s you, is it?” she gasped, as she 
leaned against the mantel-piece. 

“Yes, it’s me,” Esther replied, advanc- 
ing into the room. “And I should like to 
know what you’ve been up to, this time of 
night. It’s after two o’clock, and your 
bed hasn’t been slept in yet. I know, 
*cause I ran my hand over it as I came 
along, and ’twas as smooth as when you 
made it.” 

“I fell asleep,” Emmeline explained. 

“Yes, I know. I waited up till nine, 
and you wouldn’t wake, but I wasn’t go- 
ing to spoil my night’s rest by staying 
up any later. I knew you’d be cross if I 
woke you up, so I let you alone, but I 
didn’t suppose you were going to stay up 
all night.” 

“I’ve been”—Emmeline stopped, for 
Esther’s eyes now rested on the square 
center-table, piled high with loose sheets 
of paper. “I’ve been burning the letters,” 
she went on rapidly. ‘‘Mine—only mine, 
Esther—I didn’t touch yours. I was go- 
ing to, then it came to me that it wa’n’t 
right, seeing you were equal owner with 
me, so I just divided, and I divided fair. 
I cut every one in half, so’s you’d be sure 
and get your share. It took considerable 
time.” 

There was an ominous silence. Esther 
slowly advanced to the table. One after 
another of the half-sheets fluttered from 
her nerveless hands as she examined them. 
Then she sank down suddenly in the 
straight-backed chair, and, throwing her 
arms on the table among the despoiled 
love letters, buried her head. 

“Why, Esther’? Emmeline put her 


for supper. 
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hand soothingly on her sister’s shoulder. 
“Don’t take it so hard, dear. I only did 
as I wished with my own. Surely I had 
that right. And you still have yours.” 

“But they aren’t any good. They are 
all spoiled. You can’t do anything with 
half a letter.” Esther spoke dully. 
“See! She tossed the sheets about. 
‘No connection—nothing. Everything 
spoiled.” She looked at her sister despair- 
ingly. 

“TI never thought of that,” Emmeline 
replied slowly. “I never did, truly. I 
only thought of being fair and leaving 
you your just due, or I wouldn’t have 
done it for the world. I truly wouldn’t.” 

They looked at each other in silence. 
The clock ticked loudly in the corner and 
the candle gave a feeble flutter and went 
out. 

“I suppose we might as well go to 
bed,” Emmeline ventured at last. But her 
sister did not stir. She stood for a mo- 
ment undecided beside the bowed form, 
then leaned over and stroked Esther’s 
hair. 

“I’m real sorry,” she said humbly. 
“I’m real sorry about it all, Esther. Sor- 
ry that anything ever came up to disturb 
our harmony. I didn’t mean to do wrong 
by you. I want you to be sure and be- 
lieve that, whatever else you do. I meant 
to do all right, and I acted according to 
my best knowledge and belief. My con- 
science wouldn’t let me sell those letters, 
but I ought to have left you half. It was 
just stupidity on my part. Perhaps God 
let me be stupid on purpose,—I don’t 
know, only somehow I know my heart is 
full of peace.” 

There was a placid smile on her face 
as she groped the way to her own room; 
but on the face of the woman, sitting in 
the silent room she had left behind, there 
were tears—tears that fell on the scat- 
tered sheets of the love letters, 
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HE Scribblers’ Club was started 

some years ago by several of us 

who desired to avoid the deep sea 
of the Parthenon on the one side and the 
devil of the Peculiars on the other. It is 
not a Bohemian club; rather it is a club 
consisting of men who work, if anything, 
a little too hard. It is a literary club 
pure and simple, and it is extremely com- 
prehensive. Nearly all the well-known 
writers are members, though it is true 
some of them, the very great ones of the 
profession, do not visit us very frequent- 
ly. We have a large number of country 
members who drop in on their occasional 
trips to London and who listen rather 
shyly to the conversation of the regular 
habitués who have, quite unconsciously, 
formed a little coterie, a kind of band of 
brothers who regard each other with that 
affection tempered by candor which ob- 
tains between close relations. 

Be it distinctly understood that we are 
well-mannered at the Scribblers’; indeed, 
we rather pride ourselves upon our classi- 
ness; we have men of birth and breeding, 
of high rank and lofty position among 
our members; and we are accustomed to 
good society. Then, again, do we not en- 
tertain as guests at our monthly dinners 
the very greatest of the earth, from a 
royal personage to the latest traveler in 
unknown regions? We believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that our reception of a visitor 
provides a liberal education in good form. 
But sometimes we relax. When the little 
coterie is gathered round the fire, each 
man with a little tea table beside him, or 
when we are down in the billiard room, 
playing “snooker,”—badly,—we indulge 
in chaff and badinage which is always mu- 


tual and never ill-natured, for we deal 
gently with each other’s failings, and are 
absclutely merciless to only one weak- 
ness: swelled head we can not and will not 
abide. 

“Abandon conceit, all ye who enter - 
here,” might be written over our entrance 
door. But we are proud of each other, 
as proud of our failures as we are of our 
successes; and the Scribblers stick to each 
other as loyally as do the Freemasons. 
We are proud of Blossop, who is the ath- 
lete of the club, and we bear with him 
when, with his broad back completely 
shutting out the fire, he delivers in a loud 
voice his dicta on all things upon the 
earth and the waters thereon; for Blos- 
sop has written the best short story in ex- 
istence. We are proud of Percy Little- 
ford, who, to the stranger, may seem 
only a small and peevish man with a pale 
face and a perpetual sneer; but we know 
that Littleford is a great scholar and a 
superb critic. We are proud of Millan, 
upon whom the casual observer would not 
bestow a second glance; but we know that 
though Millan wears shocking hats and 
ties that sear our eyeballs, he is a poet 
who will some day be discovered and ac- 
claimed. We are proud of Gorham, who 
smokes some villainous compound which 
he calls tobacco, but which sets every man 
coughing, for he is the author of that 
sterling novel, “Why I Did It.” 

In fact, every one of us has done some- 
thing which has entitled him to our re- 
spect, though the world at large may not 
yet have recognized the achievement. 

Of course, we have our little quarrels. 
Offense will be taken at some personality 
or some too candidly expressed opinion, 
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and suddenly two men will be breathing 
flames and fury at each other; but Luffy, 
the peacemaker, is generally at hand to 
interpose with honeyed smile and sooth- 
ing phrases, with that soft and almost 
womanish manner of his; and soon the 
storm is allayed and we are sailing on 
placid waters again. 

The qualifications for membership at 
the Scribblers’ are supposed to be some- 
what severe; but Blossop says that any 
man who can read words of one syllable is 
entitled to put up, because he probably 
holds the book in his hand, and is there- 
fore “connected with literature.” Be 
that as it may, we were all rather aston- 
ished when Georgie joined us. His full 
name is Vavasour Montague de Courcy 
Jebling, and his father is the inspired 
genius who first thought of making pork 
pies—with jelly, and says so continually 
in every possible form of advertisement ; 
but, of course, everybody has seen “Eat 
only Jebling’s Pork Pies—witH JELLY, 
and eat nothing else!” 

Millan brought V. M. de C. to one of 
the monthly dinners at the club; and the 
young fellow was so obviously delighted 
with the speeches and the rest of it, was 
so light-hearted and genial, that we all 
took a fancy to him, refrained from 
black-balling him when, at his urgent re- 
quest, Millan put him up; and in a very 
short time had rechristened him with the 
friendly and familiar name by which 
alone he is known at the Scribblers’. He 
is an only son, indeed, an only child, and 
his father, who is exceedingly proud of 
him (‘“Good-looking and altogether de- 
cent chap, Georgie; but don’t any of you 
fools tell him so,” said Blossop), makes 
him a liberal allowance, which Georgie 
dutifully and conscientiously spends 
twice over, with his father’s approval. 

In the early days of Georgie’s mem- 
bership at the Scribblers’ he displayed a 
frantic desire to stand champagne on 
every possible occasion; but some of us 
delicately pointed out to him that we were 
more accustomed to the simple wine of 
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Scotland, accompanied by the chastening 
soda, and that strange and unholy liquors 
were bad for literary men; also that, as a 
rule, we liked to pay for our own drinks. 
He took this and all the other hints— 
hints of pyramidal thickness and of 
bludgeon-like directness—in very good 
part; and all would have been well with 
Georgie if Skimball, who was suffering 
severely from “returned with thanks,” 
had not taunted Georgie with never hav- 
ing “written anything except cheques.” 

Strangely enough, the taunt stuck in 
Georgie’s mind as the dart of a banderillo 
adheres to the bull. He went straight 
home and began to think—a dangerous 
thing for a light-hearted and delight- 
fully brainless man like Georgie to do; 
and, worse still, he went on thinking, and 
as a result of the novel mental irritant 
wrote a “work of fiction”! It was—oh, 
my aunt, it was awful! He kept it dark 
until it was produced—of course, at the 
author’s expense; and here followeth the 
deluge. Reviews, sarcastic, cynical, 
openly abusive, poured down on Georgie’s 
curly hair. The worst, the most brutal 
of the notices was written by Littleford, 
the quiet, reserved Littleford, as honest 
as—as—singular, I can’t think of any 
name at the moment !—a scholar, and an 
absolutely conscientious critic. I need 
not add that he was poor; that follows 
naturally enough. The review appeared 
in The Scarifier, and we all promptly 
showed it to Georgie, some of us with the 
truly charitable object of checking any 
further literary effort on his part. He 
looked rather rueful, but said nothing, 
drank a soda-and-whisky in compara- 
tive silence, and shortly afterward dis- 
appeared. 

Two days later Blossop, with his back 
to the fire, looked round and remarked 
regretfully : 

“Bad bit of business, this of Little 
ford’s! Not heard of it? Really, you 
fellows seem to go about with your heads 
in bushel baskets !”” 

‘Some of us require a two-bushel bas- 
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ket,” interpolated Millan, glaring sig- 
nificantly at Blossop, who, after hurling 
parenthetically, ‘“‘Swelled head your- 
self !? continued : 

“Got the order of the sack from The 
Scarifier. They’re not doing very well, 
cutting down expenses, and have found 
some one to take on Littleford’s work for 
less money, I suppose. So the marriage 
is put off. Awfully pretty girl he’s en- 
gaged to; met her and Littleford feeding 
the ducks in the park; told me all about it 
next day; idyllic story; I wept like a 
child. Yes, he’s got the chuck.” 

There was a muttered chorus of 
“Beastly shame!” “Just like old Nig- 
gles, of The Scarifier; anything to save a 
shilling!’ ‘Poor little girl.” ‘Not a 
bad chap, Littleford, though he’s a mon- 
ster when he’s on the war-path.” Then 
we passed to something else. Georgie 
had said nothing. 

Littleford appeared at the club next 
day, and one of us ventured to express 
sympathy. He crimsoned and frowned: 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said, in his curt 
way; “‘they’ve taken me on again, for 
some reason or other.” 

“Then the marriage will come off, old 
man?” 

“No; future too uncertain,” he re- 
plied, shortly; and thereupon proceeded 
to cut the leaves of a book, preparatory 
to cutting up the author. 

Time passed—if a more useful phrase 
than this exists, I can only say that I 
have not met with it—and, incredible as 
it may seem, Georgie produced another 
novel! More deluge! The Scarifier came 
out with a review which made the hair 
of some of us stand on end, and it was 
signed —the review, not the hair— 
“Percy Littleford.” 

Blossop asked him why he had stuck 
his name to it. Littleford regarded him 
grimly for a moment, and then replied: 

“Because I discovered that it was 
Georgie who got me taken on again, and 
—I had to sign it.” 
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“Oh! Well, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if you now get the ultimate chuck,” Blos- 
sop commented. ‘For sheer savagery, 
this article of yours takes the freehold of 
a biscuit factory.” 

We all agreed, for once, with Blossop ;- 
and our surprise was stupendous and 
paralyzing when he pranced into the club 
the following evening shouting, even 
more loudly than usual: 

“Boys, the old Scarifier has changed 
hands! And—keep your mouth shut, 
Millan; I want to tell this standing out- 
side—Littleford has got the editorial 
chair! And who do you think is the new 
proprietor? Stand tight! Hold on to 
something! It’s—Georgie!”? 

Georgie came in before we could avail 
ourselves of our limited knowledge of 
English, and was at once surrounded, 
and threatened with several painful 
deaths, lucidly described in lurid lan- 
guage, unless he instantly explained. He 
looked shy, for the first time in his life, 
and stammered as he said: 

“Well, I—I wanted to be something in 
the literary line, like you other fellows in 
the club; and as the novel business didn’t 
pan out very well—though, mind you! I 
don’t think it was worse than some of the 
stuff you chaps write—I thought I’d buy 
@ paper.” 

“But why, why choose Littleford for 
editor?” he was asked. ‘He is capable 
enough, of course; but those notices of 
his p 

‘“Well—I thought Id like a straight 
up-and-down chap—” 

‘No man can be straight and an editor 
at the same time, you blithering idiot!” 

*‘_-And—and,” added Georgie, stam- 
mering and blushing again, “I, too, saw 
’em feeding the ducks. Such a jolly little 
girl! They’re to be married next week, 
and I’m—I’m going to be the best man. 
I say, couldn’t we have champagne on 
this occasion, just to drink their health? 
No? Oh, well! Whiskies all round, 
waiter, as usual !”? 
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WRITERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND THE DRAMA 


M* Peter Dunne, the creator of ‘Mr. 
Dooley,” is one of those fortunate be- 
ings, an Irish-American. He possesses the 
gifts which frequently go with that condi- 
tion, and has them, be it said, considerably 
in excess of the majority. 

Mr. Dunne, from the outset of his career 
as a newspaper man, has been inclined to 
write caricature. The foibles, political, so- 
cial and otherwise, of a mad but very en- 
tertaining world, have been his diversion, 
and he has made a reputation and a fortune 
by confiding to the world the particulars of 
his amusement. 

Time was when Mr. Dunne was as spon- 
taneous as the East wind. One might go 
further, and say that he was actually invol- 
untary. He found himself interested in 
everything, fluent past his own understand- 
ing; and he was delightfully exhilarated at 
the laughter that greeted his sallies. That 
day has passed, as such days will. Mr. 
Dunne is now very well accustomed to ap- 
plause. He has, perhaps, now and then, to 
lash his interest and set spur to his wit. For 
a‘time he enjoyed a rest, but the public 
would not be cheated of its jest, and it urged’ 
on the reluctant jester. So “Mr. Dooley” 
resumed his philosophizing and found his 
utterances still rewarded with “the glad 
hand” and the appreciative dollar. 

Mr. Dunne has succeeded in making a 
permanent place for himself among Ameri- 
can humorists. His originalities must be 
taken account of whenever the humorists of 
this period are considered. And goodness 
knows, America has no celebrities whom she 
takes so seriously as she does her humor- 
ists! She classifies them, compares them, 
scrutinizes them, looks into their claims to 
originality, examines the genesis of their 
jokes! She brags about almost everything, 


but about her humorists most of all. She is 
self-conscious about them, and considers 
them a sort of national specialty, like Indian 
corn and Irish potatoes. Max O’Rell has re- 
marked that could he select the existence 
he would prefer to live, it would be that of 
an American woman; but when Mr. O’Rell 
wrote that he could hardly have reflected 
upon the yet superior advantages that attach 
to being an American humorist! 


EW books have been written in America 
more sanely and judiciously patriotic 
than that offered by Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page to a public perplexed by a race prob- 
lem of vast proportions and extraordinary 
features. “The Negro: The Southerner’s 
Problem,” is the title, and the intention of 
the writer has been to make clear to all men 
the precise difficulties under which the 
southerner labors, and to explain his hopes 
and policies in regard to the adjustment be- 
tween the races, an adjustment which must 
be achieved if great sections of the country 
are not to be submerged by the negro. 

The time has passed when Americans of 
the white race can afford to waste their en- 
ergies in passionate disagreements about 
this matter. Men both north and south will 
do well to turn from their prejudices and 
inform themselves about this emergent race, 
so childlike, so capricious and so unstable, 
which dwells among them. The destinies of 
the two are not to be separated. They are 
yoke fellows, albeit unwilling ones. Hatred 
and suspicion, injustice and calumny are 
never, by any chance, good servants. They 
must be driven forth from the house of rea- 
son. 

The tolerance which the North has shown 
in viewing the partial disenfranchisement 
of the negro in a number of states—an act 
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which no one would hesitate to pronounce 
unconstitutional—shows clearly that, as 
Mr. James Bryce once wrote: “The general 
opinion of dispassionate men has to deem 
the action taken in A. D. 1870 (the enact- 
ment of the Fifteenth amendment) a mis- 
take.” 

Mr. Page asserts that the southerner does 
not wish to see the Fifteenth amendment re- 
pealed, and he gives as a reason, the fact 
that southerners have no wish to exclude 
from the suffrage the best element among 
the negroes. 

He might well have added that the North, 
however sympathetic with the difficulties un- 
r which the South is laboring, might find 
able, for the sake of an ancient 
remain inert under such reaction- 
, but would enter a protest 
islative halls, might well 
end on the field of battle—a thing as hid- 
eous for one section as for the other to con- 
template. Tact and mutual consideration are 
seen to be the things needed by men of all 
sections in dealing with a question of such 
formidable proportions as that of “the col- 
ored question”—a question which does, in- 
deed, color our national life. 

Mr. Page believes in the education of the 
negro; he believes the negro should look 
upon himself as an ordinary human being, 
to be judged by his acts, and that he should 
not be willing to identify himself with the 
blackguard, the thief and the murderer, 
merely because both he and the criminal 
chance to be of the same race. ‘‘The prime 
necessity of the negroes,” writes Mr. Page, 
“is to learn to distinguish between negroes 
and negroes; between the law-abiding and 
self-respecting negro and the lawbreaker 
and blackguard; . . . in other words, 
to create for themselves some standard of 
virtue and right living for both men and 
women according to which they shall be 
classified.” 

It is the evil of race degeneration for the 
whites which Mr. Page fears. Within a few 
years, the white man of the South may find 
himself outnumbered by the negroes. Then 
will come the great peril—‘the peril of con- 
tamination from the overcrowding of an in- 
ferior race.” Therefore, to educate that 
race, not merely intellectually, but morally, 
appears to be the one enduring self-pro- 
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tective measure which men worthy of their 
time and conscious of their responsibilities 
to posterity can advocate. 

The highest forms of unselfishness, and 
the best kinds of selfishness are identical. 
“Enlightenment and religion,” writes Mr. 
Page, “‘are the two great powers that have 
raised races and peoples. Since the dawn of 
history, education and Christianity have 
raised the western nations, among them the 
Anglo-Saxon race. With all the faults men 
show in practice, these two contain the vital 
principles. They are founded on those pre- 
cepts, by which alone nations rise and civili- 
sation advances—knowledge, morality and 


duty. 

There are only two ways to 
solve the negro problem in the South. One 
is to remove him; the other is to elevate him. 
The former is apparently out of the ques- 
tion. The only method, then, is to improve 
him.” 

This is not only sound sense, but it be- 
comes a species of personal advice. It is not 
a matter to be left to large educational and 
religious movements. It resolves itself into 
a task for each white man and woman to 
assist in performing. The daily acts of life 
are to be taken into account, and that sin- 
cere form of patriotism, which ennobles 
even the most humble forms of the train- 
ing of men, may actuate and sustain white 
men in their heavy task of helping their 
black neighbors in ways material, mental 
and spiritual. It is true that there are may 
black men who could well give such instruc- 
tion to their white associates, but in the 
main it is the conscientious white man who 
must be at the pains to assist the black man 
along that weary road of emergence that he 
has to travel before he will be where such 
men as Mr. Booker Washington and Pro- 
fessor Burkhardt du Bois desire him to be. 


Me Benjamin McCutcheon feels that an 
injustice has been done him by a state- 
ment made in these columns to the effect 
that he had laid claim to being the author of 
“Brewster’s Millions.” The book, he says, 
was the work of his brother, George Barr 
McCutcheon, and the sole relation that Ben- 
jamin confesses to bearing to it was to ask: 
“Is there not a story in the idea of a man 
having to spend one million dollars within 
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a year, owing to some compelling circum- 
stances.”” George Barr, who knows an idea 
for a story when he sees one, took off his hat 
to this exceedingly prepossessing fancy, 
wrote the tale, published it anonymously, 
and divided the royalties with the man who 
had given him the introduction to it. This 
is the true tale—and Tue Reaper regrets 
that it should, innocently, have conveyed a 
wrong impression. 


SABELLA Eberhardt, a writer of scien- 

tific attainments, a traveler and student 
of races, met with death in an extraordinary 
manner recently. Mme. Eberhardt was trav- 
eling in Algiers and Morocco, collecting data 
upon Mohammedan ways of living, dressed 
in male attire, and conducting her own cara- 
van, when she was overtaken by a flood in 
the Sahara Desert and swept away in the 
torrent. Of all deaths which the intrepid 
student might have imagined for herself, 
this was the most unlikely. The place of the 
catastrophe was at Ain Sefra, on the north- 
ern edge of Sahara, not far from the Mo- 
rocean border. The Wadys El Bridj and 
Mulla were suddenly filled to overflowing 
with water coming from a heavy rain that 
had fallen on the shores of the mountain 
range, known as Djenien-Bu-Regg. The 
deep flood rushed through the lowlands, 
sweeping away the greater part of a village 
and causing the death of ten natives and 
fifteen Europeans, among whom Mme. 
Eberhardt was the most notable. 


““( US” Thomas, the playwriter, is Saint 

Louis born and about forty-five years 
of age. He has had a varied experience, 
ranging from that of page in Congress to 
his present position in connection with the 
American stage. He studied law, and 
clerked in the freight department of a rail- 
way, but finding that he was for better 
things he became a reporter on the St. Louis 
newspapers. Having the knack of drawing, 
he sometimes illustrated his own work. 
Then he tried his hand at playwriting. One 
of the first things he did was to make a 
one-act play out of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s “Editha’s Burglar.” With this 
and a burlesque called “Combustion,” he 
and Charles Dickson and a company started 
out on a tour. While they made little money 
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they had plenty of fun, and Thomas found 
out wherein his work was lame. Later on he 
enlarged ‘‘Editha’s Burglar” into a three-act 
play which had considerable popularity. He 
had gone on the New York newspapers by 
that time, and he was next heard from with 
“Alabama.” This marked him as a man to 
be reckoned with, and its success enabled 
him to devote his entire time to stage-writ- 
ing. Then came “In Mizzoura,” written for 
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Nat Goodwin, “Arizona,” “Colorado,” “Oli- 
ver Goldsmith,” and ‘‘The Earl of Paw- 
tucket.”” 

By that time Mr. Thomas was able to give 
his residence as Easy Street, and he became 
a dramatist to be sought rather than avoided 
by managers. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, and of 
the Century, Players’ and Lambs Clubs. 


Are plots giving out?—and why do our 
dramatists not find the idea before writ- 
ing the play? “The School Girl” is a musi- 
cal comedy; perhaps that is one reason its 
motives are hard to find. There is a school 
and a runaway girl, who becomes a type- 
writer; there are brokers for a chorus, and 
many other incongruous elements mixed up 
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MRS. FISKE _ 
As “Leah Kleschna” 


with music. There is no wit; only Edna 
May. 

From England, we drag a farce, and 
where England is mentioned, we substitute 
America. Horse-racing is the same here as 
there; the slang terms are well-nigh iden- 
tical. So, “The Money Makers,” with Ida 
Conquest as one of them, plays humorously 
upon turf terms, and an innocent heroine 
coins money by selling “tips,” and nearly 
swamps herself for love. The author mis- 
understood the term ‘‘farce,” and has cre- 
ated loud and noisy situations; there are ele- 
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ments of cleverness at moments, but they 
are passed by. 

In comic opera, one of our literary hu- 
morists, John Kendrick Bangs, not exercis- 
ing his inventive faculty, and allowing his 
wit to sleep, has turned ““The School for 
Scandal” into song and dance, and _ the 
quaintness of Sheridan is made common- 
place and glittering; so, Fritzi Schieff’s 
“The Two Roses,” based upon “She Stoops 
to Conquer,’”’ dragged Goldsmith into mod- 
ern mutilation. 

Thinking rightly that Americans are in- 
terested in themselves, Mr. Willard made 
in his first play the mistake of attempting 
to create an American atmosphere. The 
drama is Wilson Barrett’s last piece of 
work, and is called “Lucky Durham’; the 
problem is that of illegitimacy, and the sins 
of a father visited on a worthy son. This 
kind of purposeful drama is paralleled by 
the question of criminology, found in “Leah 
Kleschna,” which Mrs. Fiske presented, and 
the problem of divorce dealt with by Henry 
Arthur Jones in “The Case of Rebellious 
Susan,” in which Sir Charles Wyndham has 
a most congenial réle. But Barrett’s wrong 
step was in aiming to please Americans with 
false Americanisms; in the first two acts 
this is evident, and it takes these acts to set 
the plot moving. Mr. Willard is an actor of 
warm and sincere temperament; but his play 
is dull, because neither the plot nor the char- 
acter work is original. Our many novelists 
might lend assistance to the dramatists on 
this point of originality. 


Te opportunity for which Maxim Gor- 
ky has been looking has come to him. 
He has emerged, on the instant, from a bit- 
ter theorist to a flaming revolutionist, who 
will be sustained by the knowledge that the 
sympathy of the world is with him. If he 
attains martyrdom, as is not at all unlikely, 
he can rest assured of immortality. If he 
lives, it is not impossible that he may be 
present at the birth of Liberty in Russia. 
Gorky is the product of his land—the 
darkest, most menacing and formidable in- 
terpreter of her wrongs. His genius is for 
tragedy, and the sad and prognosticating 
gaze he turns upon life has this defect, that 
he perceives no mitigation of the difficulties 
and disadvantages of life. His revolting 
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pictures of Russians have amazed and elec- 
trified the world. Coarse, brutal, completely 
selfish, lustful; in eating and in drinking, 
bestial with the bestiality of which only man 
is capable; in revolt, senseless and terrific, 
his characters are the most fearful concep- 
tions of any modern brain. When they were 
loosed upon the world of the imagination, it 
was as if a band of monsters had been dis- 
charged from some mephetic prison house 
to ravage the peace of mind of all complai- 
sant men. 

Those tragically inclined seized upon 
these horrible delineations—the work of a 
gloomy master—and chose to see in them a 
true representation of life everywhere. 
Many a band of socialists in America has 
made this half-mad genius, the true child of 
his distressed country, a sort of half-god. 
They imagine that they discover in this 
country conditions similar to those which he 
depicts. They are infatuated with the idea 
that unmitigated misery is abroad in all the 
world, the result of a system of civilization 
in which the competition of man and man is 
a constituent feature. 

The mistake has been to suppose Gorky’s 
appalling accusations applicable to all lands. 
That they are utterly true of Russia may be 
questioned. A grain of caution may well 
enter into the acceptance of the thing—as 
to the baseness of the merchant class, the 
stupidity and unchastity of the women, the 
excesses of the young men and the vicious- 
ness of leaders. The frantic devotion to an 
idea, which Russia is now showing, indicates 
to what a white heat the flame of the love of 
humanity will leap in those hearts which, it 
might have been feared, were reduced to 
ashes. 

It may be that the world is about to be- 
hold a great sacrifice—the free, joyous, if 
terrible, sacrifice of innocent lives in the 
cause of true emancipation. “The Captains 
and the Kings” must go, when captains and 
kings stand for autocracy. Long and very 
long has the storm been gathering in Russia. 
That it has broken at last is not a cause for 
regret. Whatever the proportions of the 
sacrifice, the result may be worth the price. 

And what if, by a strange irony of fate, a 
heathen nation, afire with new inspirations, 
should be the one to arrange the terms upon 
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which a Christian nation in insurrection 
should be reconciled to its most Christian 
rulers? 

The whirlwind which Russia is about to 
reap is, in part, the outcome of the wind 
sowed by Maxim Gorky, a man of the peo- 
ple, still in his youth. The propriety of his 
identification with the revolt is evident. His 
genius, ripe for the occasion, will put forth 
with poignant pride its blood-red flower, to 
his corporeal destruction it may be, but cer- 
tainly to his immortality. 
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ME: Henry Harland, who writes such de- 
lightful fiction, is a man who chose to 
be born in St. Petersburg, educated at Har- 
vard, Rome and Paris, and to live in London 
and Italy. In his early days, when he wrote 
his tales of Jewish life, he used the pen- 
name of Sidney Luska, but he tries to for- 
get this now, and those works are not men- 
tioned by biographers. So the readers of 
to-diy best know him by “The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box,” “The Lady Paramount” and 
“My Friend Prospero.” There is a curious 
similarity in these three books, but one can 
not fail to admire the variety of situations 
he produces with his limited dramatis per- 
sone and the felicity of his dialogue and de- 
scription. For a time he edited The Yellow 
Book. 


ISS Elizabeth Jordan, the editor of 

Harper’s Bazar, is one of the most 
successful women editors in the country. 
She grew up in Milwaukee and received the 
greater portion of her education in a con- 
vent. For years she was a worker on the 
New York World, and in conducting for 
that paper an important department, made 
for herself a reputation which justified 
Harper’s, in an hour of renascence, in se- 
lecting her for editor of that most feminine 
of periodicals, Harper’s Bazar. 

Miss Jordan carried to this work a num- 
ber of ideas, not the least notable of which 
was one to the effect that homekeeping 
women were not necessarily half-witted. 
She seemed to be of the opinion that a 
woman might enjoy crocheting, and even 
go so far as to be glad of the plans and 
specifications of a new design for doilies, 
and yet, when she came to poetry, like good 
poetry. She believed that a house-keeper 
might, with thankfulness, avail herself of 
the ready-to-hand menus printed in the all- 
providing Bazar, and yet have good literary 
taste. Miss Jordan may even have taken the 
matter to herself, and reflected that she, per- 
sonally, possessed taste both in matters liter- 
ary and in concerns culinary. She saw no 
reason to hold the feminine creature in dis- 
respect; and she caused the distinctively 
feminine employments, both useful and or- 
namental, both fundamental and superficial, 
to be written of with becoming—but not ex- 
cessive—gravity. The result was a stirring 
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increase in the subscription list of a periodi- 
cal which had never been without a great 
company of readers. : 

At first Miss Jordan made an all but fatal 
error. She removed a vital organ of the 
Bazar, and did not know it was vital till she 
beheld the consequences—saw, before her 
very eyes, the poor thing gasping like a 
clubbed pheasant. In other and less tragic 
words, Miss Jordan discontinued the sheets 
of “hen tracks,” which military gentlemen 
have before now mistaken for war maps, but 
which the initiated know for the reduced 
skeleton of dress patterns. 

From farms and villages, from mountain 
recesses and prairie solitudes, protests 
poured in upon the editor. She had, it ap- 
peared, interfered with the spread of fash- 
ion. Had the interference been with uni- 
versal education, the protests could hardly 
have been more impassioned. Miss Jordan 
was made to realize that the scorned “hen 
tracks” were an organ of democracy, and 
that, by their assistance, the golden girl on 
the most secluded ranch was enabled to 
frock herself after the fashion of her sisters 
on Fifth Avenue. She could, as she took her 
lonely walks, reflect that, solitary though she 
might be, she was “correct.” 

Miss Jordan was not beyond being in- 
structed. She is one of those persons who 
never will be. She apologized, restored the 
vital organ to her creature of many func- 
tions, and saw it recover its health. She en- 
deavored, and has succeeded in giving 
greater scope to the Bazar than it ever had 
before. Nor has her life ever narrowed to 
be a purely editorial one. Miss Jordan 
works, but work is an incident of her life. 
She has abounding health and pervading 
friendliness, and she enjoys the richness of 
her opportunities. Her menage is bountiful, 
her hospitality free. She has a generous 
policy in her office, and is encouraging to 
the young author. She has discovered that 
fundamental editorial truth, that if a period- 
ical desires brilliant contributors, its edi- 
tors must help to build them up. It must 
plant little trees of talent and water them, 
and brace them, and prune and shelter them. 
And then, after a number of years, there 
will be a crop—perhaps. 

When Miss Jordan gets worn with life as 
she finds it in New York, she goes off to a 
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certain convent in Indiana, where her clos- 
est friend leads a conventual life, and there 
she rests till world-weariness has passed 
from her. She is the author of a naive and 
unique book of stories about convent life, 
and, from time to time, permits her short 
stories to be put between covers. 
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ie is with a peculiar feeling that the habit- 
ués of the Chicago orchestra concerts, 
look at another name than that of Theodore 
Thomas upon the program books, and re- 
gard another figure on the conductor’s dais. 
The logical leader for the remaining con- 
certs of the season was Mr. Frederick A. 
Stock, the musician chosen by Mr. Thomas 
to be his assistant. Mr. Stock is a musician 
of wide training, who is able to express him- 
self upon almost any instrument, and who 
has composed some orchestral numbers of 
sufficient scholarship to have recommended 
them to Mr. Thomas, who produced them. 
No extraordinary originality can, however, 
be claimed for Mr. Stock. His personality 
suggests delicacy and taste, imagination and 
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studiousness. He appears to be lacking in 
robustness, both physically and tempera- 
mentally, and would seem to lack the power 
to plan or to carry out large undertakings. 

His services to the public will be very 
much appreciated, however, for he is inti- 
mately acquainted with the methods of Mr. 
Thomas, and had, no doubt, not a little to 
say about the program which was prepared 
for this winter. He will, with faithfulness, 
see to the execution of this program, and in 
a manner which would have met with the 
approval of the deceased conductor. 

Meantime, the trustees will have an op- 
portunity to look about them for a man 
whose distinctive personality will enable 
him to bring to its full power this great in- 
strument of many parts which was, in a 
sense, the creation of Theodore Thomas— 
that man of indomitable persistency, of 
splendid endurance and of almost incom- 
parable musical knowledge. If a conductor 
can be found who will, to such qualities, 
unite splendor of imagination, and ardor in 
execution, the most distinguished orchestra 
in America may be so led that its excellent 
reputation will rise to actual greatness. 

The perfected instrument is at hand. 
Whence comes the Musician to employ its 
power? 


EGARDING every book in any way re- 
lated to religion, there are bound to be 
many opinions. Critics have differed much 
as to “Vergilius: A Tale of the Coming of 
Christ,” by Mr. Irving Bacheller, but the 
weight of authority seems to vindicate the 
historical accuracy of the work. Professor 
Peck, of Columbia, Professor Platner, of 
Andover, Professor Gaines, of St. Law- 
rence, Dr. Beckwith, of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Dr. Morgan Dix, 
rector of Trinity Parish, indorse that curi- 
ous theory of the author: that revelation had 
its beginning in the eye of beauty and the 
heart of love. There are some, however, 
who disagree with them. A book-lover who 
lives in Indianapolis recently received a let- 
ter from Mr. Bacheller, touching this differ- 
ence of opinion regarding his latest book. 
The author begins his communication with 
the following story: 
“There were two Scotchmen who had 
argued for many years on the subject of 
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infant damnation. Every time they met 
they lifted their voices in angry dispute and 
sprung their elbows with violent gesticula- 
tion. They had grown old in this kind of 
iniquity when, of a Sunday, McGregor said 
to McPherson: 

“We've quarreled long enough an’ I’ve 
decided to agree wi’ ye.’ 

““Then,’ said McGregor, ‘I’ll tak’ the 
ither side.’ 

“And they continued to disagree, having 
converted each other. 

“The moral of my story lies in the fact 
that men can not agree as to the plans of the 
Almighty. And, indeed, that’s a part of the 
plans.” 


By Ueno has been a good deal of material 
concerning Lewis and Clark, the ex- 
plorers, put upon the market within the last 
year or two; but a book of a new variety 
now appears bearing upon the expedition 
which brought about results wonderful past 
estimate. “The Trail of Lewis and Clark’ 
is the title of this new work, which is writ- 
ten by Mr. Ollin D. Wheeler, a member of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. Mr. 
Wheeler is not known as a writer of great 
experience, but he is intensely interested in 
the Far West, and he has gone heart and 
soul into the subject under comment. He 
went out along the line of the Northern 
Pacific to write a guide book for that rail- 
road, and found himself the victim of a deep 
curiosity concerning the journey of Captain 
Lewis and his intrepid companion. There 
have been not a few mysteries concerning 
the route followed by these men. Their 
trail was all but lost between the headwaters 
of the Missouri to the sources of the Snake 
River, and to that point upon the Clear- 
water which the explorers struck. But Mr. 
Wheeler has followed this, and identified 
the route, as he believes. He has, indeed, 
followed the way, mile by mile, in pack 
trains, by boat, afoot, on horseback, and, in- 
deed, in any way that he could. He has vis- 
ited Indian tribes that are almost extinct, 
but which Lewis and Clark saw in the days 
of their populous independence. The writer 
tells his story in such a manner as to carry 
the conviction that he is interested in his 
subject, and the result is to compel the at- 
tention of the reader. He has made some 
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use of the famous journal of the explorers, 
but his extracts are brief and pertinent, and 
illustrate the tale which Mr. Wheeler tells 
in his own way. Photographers accom- 
panied Mr. Wheeler and used their cameras 
industriously and with intelligence, the re- 
sults of their work enriching the book. This 
latest work on the significant expedition 
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makes a good addition to a library which 
includes Parkman, Hitchcock, Chittenden 
and Bradbury. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the 
publishers. 


HE term “brilliant” is being continually 
used by our dramatic critics to denote a 
sprightly handling of dialogue. But clever 
playwriters too often attempt to carry three 
or four acts of a play to the end, by means 
of blind wit, born of situation rather than of 
necessity. “A Wife without a Smile’ was 
advertised as Pinero at his best and bright- 
est. The first night showed that the dram- 
atist, but recently rid of “Letty,” was out 
for a mental frolic. His characters were 
mere puppets, as was the doll, upon whose 
wiggling,—which wiggled in England only, 
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and created much talk,—the husband was to 
discover the faithlessness of his wife. The 
public condemned meaningless frivolity, and 
the piece failed. 

There is no gainsaying this public: Ber- 
nard Shaw, who laughed at the Candida 
faddists, before their faces, much as Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome railed at the ‘“‘brown- 
stone front” citizens of New York, found 
his play, “How He Lied to Her Husband,” 
almost instantly doomed. Whether Mr. 
Shaw, when he reaches America in the 
spring, will hammer the censorship of pub- 
lic opinion, as he did the Reader of Plays 
in England, remains to be seen. His wit is 
undeniably sparkling, and in isolated pas- 
sages would make a most entertaining 
“cynic’s portfolio”; such fragments can tell 
fragmentary truths about humanity, but at- 
tempt to piece these bits into a character 
and Shaw's unnaturalness becomes immedi- 
ately evident. 

This is the case with “You Never Can 
Tell”; it is amusing; it reads and acts well. 
Mr. Arnold Daly and his company give the 
lines with spirit and intelligence. But the 
plot ends nowhere. Shaw wrote the piece, 
so he says, for those who enjoy “brilliancy” ; 
but what its full meaning is, you can never 
tell. 

Among our home dramatists, we find 
Clyde Fitch possessing that ability to make 
“smart” talk enjoyable. In one of his 
latest,—‘“‘Cousin Billy,’—he focuses all the 
distortions of farce upon Francis Wilson; 
the actor is droll, but the acts are forced; 
and the discomforts of European travel, 
with the finale of “home, sweet home,” and 
marriage, form a vehicle which Wilson’s 
cleverness alone will carry a long way. 

By far more thorough in his knowledge 
of American conditions is Augustus Thomas; 
still, he, too, seems to be disporting himself 
without idea in ‘Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots.” 
There is a great deal of fun, but the play 
drags in osteopathy, and a distraught man, 
who brings scandal upon his sister’s lover, 
by means of a strange lady’s boots. The 
plot is feeble and coarse; yet the dialogue is 
crisp, and so, too, is the acting. 

The matter with these dramatists is that 
they depend too much upon wit for its own 
sake, and too little upon character and idea. 
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At a time when much is being made, par- 
ticularly in certain venerable universi- 
ties, of classical standards of criticism, the 
liberal attitude of Saintsbury in his third 
volume of “A History of Criticism,” are 
particularly vivifying. The general lay 
public will agree with him, and if the critics 
could be got to take his point of view and 
recognize the value of his observations, it 
would be better for literature in general and 
for criticism in particular. 

“It is a cardinal principle of modern crit- 
icism,” observes Mr. Saintsbury, “that the 
most modern of works is to be judged, not 
by adjustment to anything else, but on its 
own merits—that the critic must always be- 
have as if the book he takes from its wrap- 
per might be a new “Hamlet” or a new 
“Waverley”—or -something as good as 
either, but more absolutely novel in kind 
than even ‘“‘Waverley,’—however shrewdly 
he may suspect that it is very unlikely to be 
any such thing.” , 

A cardinal principle this expectancy may 
be—and certainly should be—but there are 
plenty of critics who overlook or forget the 
principle. They are captious from habit, 
distrustful by temperament, and disapprov- 
ing from vanity. Particularly are they un- 
just to poetry. They appear to have no con- 
fidence in the product of their own time, are 
inclined to treat all purely esthetic literature 
with indifference, and are alternately hu- 
morous and contemptuous of the poets of 
the time. 

As a matter of fact, some beautiful poetry 
is being written to-day, and better would be 
written, were the poetry-making habit en- 
couraged by the applause of the critics and 
the appreciation of the public. 

It is expectancy that is needed on the 
parts of public, of author and of critic! 
The public must be expectant if it is really 
to appreciate the best in the books that 
come to it. The author must be expectant 
if he is to achieve that which lies within 
him. The critic must be expectant if he does 
not wish to show himself treasonable to his 
own time. It takes quick and larger feet to 
keep up with the procession. 

Indeed, the next book may be a “Ham- 
let” or a “Waverley”! Come, let us undo 
the wrapping and see what is within! 
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VALUABLE accessory of the Univer- 

sity of Chicago curriculum is its Lec- 
ture Association. This has now attained its 
fourth year of existence and has a center 
on each of the three sides of the city. These 
programs differ in content. The one pre- 
pared for the North Side for the coming 
winter opens with a series of six lectures by 
J. G. Carter Troop, assistant professor of 
English literature, upon the “Great Novel- 
ists of the Nineteenth Century.” This is 
followed by an equal number of lectures by 
Professor James Henry Breasted, the distin- 
guished Egyptologist, upon the “History 
and Civilization of Egypt: An Account of 
the Earliest Historical Period of Human 
Culture.” Professor Forest Ray Moulton 
succeeds with a course of astronomical ad- 
dresses, and Professor Jerome H.’Raymond, 
of the sociological department of the Uni- 
versity, concludes the course for this section 
with a group of lectures grouped under the 
explanatory title: ‘European Capitals and 
Their Social Significance.” 

The program for the South Side includes 
Professor Breasted’s lectures, which are 
followed by six papers on “Our National 
Resources: Their Economic Significance,” 
by Professor J. Paul Goode, the geographist. 
“Studies in Comie Literature,” by Professor 
William Norman Gutherie, offers an en- 
gaging six evenings to the popular listener; 
and the course concludes with Professor 
Raymond’s sociological addresses. 

The students on the West Side are to have, 
as the initial series for their season, six ad- 
dresses by Professor Toyokichi Iyenaga, 
the associate lecturer in Political Science. 
His topics are of such signal interest that 
it may be well to mention them. They are: 
“Russo-Japanese Struggle,” “The War and 
the Powers,” ‘The Problem of China,” 
“The Missionary Question in China,” ‘Rise 
of Japan, and Her Place in the Orient,” 
“The East and the West.” Professor Rich- 
ard Burton will then give a series of papers 
on “The Modern Novel”; Professor S. H. 
Clark will talk upon “The Spiritual Element 
in Tragedy”; Professor Herbert L. Willett 
is to give lectures upon “The Beginnings of 
Christianity,” and Charles Zeublin, the 
sociologist and author, will talk upon “Art 
and Life.” 
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It is impossible to commend too highly 
the effort made by modern universities to 
reach the students of a larger growth, who, 
having gone about their life’s occupations, 
are still given an opportunity to keep in the 
scholar’s atmosphere, and to refresh them- 
selves at the good springs of abstract 
thought, finding there relief from the de- 
tail of life and the sustainment of their 
mental powers. 


HARLES Lamb was ever a critic of 

keen literary discernment, but his views 
of the stage are strange, even as his plays 
are peculiar examples of imitative stage- 
craft. He has written: “It may seem a par- 
adox, but I can not help being of opinion 
that the plays of Shakespeare are less cal- 
culated for performance on a stage than 
those of almost any other dramatist what- 
ever.” The latest modern revelation is’ Dan- 
iel Frohman’s printed estimate of “Hamlet,” 
in the course of which he says: ‘‘The char- 
acters, which were undoubtedly precon- 
ceived character-studies, are strung to- 
gether, hanging limply from an old-fash- 
ioned peg, jostling against one another like 
stray individuals in a crowd and exposing 
their inmost hearts without rhyme or rea- 
son.” And now, David Belasco smiles know- 
ingly, and writes in one of our prominent 
weeklies that great plays are not written— 
they are rewritten. 

Dramatic history will disclaim both Lamb 
and Frohman, but there is an element of 
truth in Belasco’s theory. For Shakespeare 
has to be altered when played; even though 
there were but few cuts made in “Twelfth 
Night,” as given by Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison, in the Elizabethan manner, Miss 
Allen had to pare to meet the requirements 
of time-limit, partly consumed by the 
handling of heavy scenery. So, too, in her 
creditable performance of “A Winter's 
Tale.” We recollect Forbes Robertson and 
his many hours of “Hamlet,” uncut and un- 
shifted. It was the possibility of obtaining 
subtlety through acting that Lamb, the 
bookman, failed to see. Yet, by his judicious 
remarks upon the spiritual import of Shake- 
speare, Elia gave the impetus to that minute 
study of the great dramatist, which has re- 
sulted in an unlimited number of variorums. 
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HARLES Frohman has recently reiter- 

ated in public his implicit belief in the 
“star’’ system; the astronomical expense, 
however, of bringing several such luminaries 
together, has the result, generally, in lower- 
ing the level of the cast. The business 
aspect of “The Two Orphans” company, 
composed of an aggregate of “stars,” does 
not concern the public; they only appreciate 
and realize the harmony of a planetary sys- 
tem. But they are likewise interested in the 
personality of the player. We like to repeat 
our esteem for J. M. Barrie, who gave us 
“The Little Minister,” a play as whole- 
somely clean as it is charmingly human; but 
there is as much appeal in Miss Maude 
Adams as there is in Lady Babbie. 

The “star” system has resulted in a spe- 
cies of drama which centers its large de- 
mands upon one person. Miss Ethel Barry- 
more is all of Sunday; she alone is Car- 
rots, a delicate study of a very lonely boy, 
misunderstood by his father and mother; 
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and the naiveté of Cousin Kate is largely 
hers. There is a great deal of acting ability 
among our players; but the ‘‘star” system 
has made it expensive. Attempt to produce 
a Shakespearean drama, where a balance of 
character depends upon equal merit, and the 
disparagement of excellence is noticeable. 
There would be sensational headlines in the 
papers, were one to announce the joint ap- 
pearance of Miss Marlowe, Miss Adams, 
Miss Barrymore, Mr. Sothern and Mr. 
Drew. Yet there is nothing improbable in 
the suggestion, though managerial condi- 
tions have made it impossible. The manager 
would gasp over the expense, which he him- 
self has created, through the relative im- 
portance of his stars, regulated by their in- 
dividual drawing powers. 


HE curious and historic little theater at 

Saint Germain, built for private use by 
Alexandre Dumas, in 1837, and situated on 
the Place Thiers, has been condemned to be . 
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demolished. This was a very interesting his- 
toric landmark and was, in a sense, the spot 
at which Dumas’ genius had its best repre- 
sentation. Here he presented, privately, his 
plays; and the foyer and greenroom wit- 
nessed the controversies of wits and the con- 
gratulations of Dumas’ admirers. A group 
of these purchased the theater upon the 
death of the great romancer and bequeathed 
it to the municipality. It was, for fifty 
years, the only theater in this town of 
twenty-three thousand inhabitants, and it is 
with peculiar emotion that Frenchmen learn 
of the demolition of a structure so impreg- 
nated with charming memories. Inspection 
for the purpose of repairs and enlarging 
showed that the beams were rotten, and the 
walls crumbling, so that it was useless to 
attempt preserving this distinguished relic. 


ASTOR Wagner, author of ‘“The Simple 
Life” and other grave and kindly books, 
has been sufficiently commented upon, per- 
haps. He has, indeed, explained himself 
in no uncertain words, and thousands of 
Americans have had the privilege of listen- 
ing to him. He, as well as his books, found 
a welcome here, for he was distinguished by 
an attribute which the world prizes above all 
others—that of sincerity. He represents a 
development of thought which contemporary 
France, hardly recovered from the influence 
of the decadents, had need of as a correct- 
ive. Of such thought, grave, ethical, lofty, 
essentially religious, there has been much 
more than Anglo-Saxons are aware of. Such 
men as Sabbatier and Wagner are as repre- 
sentative of their country as those novelists 
and poets who, sophisticated and adroit, dev- 
otees of style and neglectors of the morali- 
ties, are usually accredited with voicing 
French thought and expressing French taste. 
That quiet and orderly life of the French 
provinces, where filial devotion, neighborly 
kindness, respect for law and custom, econ- 
omy and patriotism are ordinary virtues, 
and carefully cherished ones, is too often 
lost sight of. Yet people living these lives, 
would be as quick as the most scrupulous of 
Americans to protect their sons and daugh- 
ters from the insiduous influence of that 
variety of Parisian literature which depicts 
duty as a psychological concept, and honor 
as a mood. 
Pastor Wagner has been of service to his 
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time, and while it is true that in the mouths 
of the injudicious his utterances have been 
converted into a maudlin jargon, vet that 
demonstration is passing. The wise words 
of Charles Wagner will endure. 


UGO Ganz, the well-known Vienna cor- 
respondent, was recently received by 
Count Leo Tolstoi at Yasnaya Polyana, and 
describes the seer in this fashion: ‘Thick, 
bushy, gray eyebrows shade the deepset eres 
and sharply define an angular, self-willed 
forehead. The nose is strong, slender above, 
broad and finely modeled in the nostrils. 
The long gray mustache completely covers 
the mobile mouth. A waving white beard, 
parted in the middle, flows from the hoary 
cheeks to the shoulders. The head is not 
broad—it might be called narrow—wholly 
unslavonic, and it is well poised. A narrow 
foot is hidden in the high Russian boot and 
moves elastically. The step and carriage 
are youthful. An irony of fate will have it 
that the bitterest foe of militarism betrays 
in his whole appearance the former officer.” 
T. P. O’Conner, commenting upon him, 
extends paradox from the physique to the 
mind of Tolstoi. He writes: “‘Nobody need 
ask what Tolstoi stands for when one glances 
at the various forces that interpret modern 
thought. He has discarded, as vain and illu- 
sive shadows, everything except the whisper 
of the inner consciousness which says: ‘This 
is right and that is wrong.’ He who has all 
his life been able to appreciate the pagan 
gladness of life has abandoned forever the 
pagan gospel of beauty. He who absorbed, 
as perhaps no other novelist has absorbed, 
the passion and romance of war, has sur- 
vived to maintain the duty of nonresistance. 
He who for years has been a diligent stu- 
dent of philosophy and science, has accepted 
humbly the mujik’s blouse as the symbol of 
his faith. Alone he survives, unequivocal, 
unsentimental, doing the thing because he 
believes it to be right, and contemptuously 
indifferent to the terrors of the machine that 
has done so much to bring his country to 
final ruin. ‘They know where to find me,’ he 
said once, in superb defiance of the authori- 
ties, who have been powerless to suppress 
this one voice. Tyranny dares much in that 
land of immense silence, but tyranny itself 
is abashed before the isolated nobility of 
Count Leo Tolstoi.” 
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GEORGE SAND TO CHOPIN 
By Edward Uffington Valentine 


HE gibbous moon, gold-fleeced upon the gloom, 
Whirls on thro’ rack of cloud—great orb of dreams— 
Shedding a glory, then is lost again 

Within the darkness. So with life and love: 

A moment’s brightness—and the blank once more! 
How wild the night is !—like the ghost of day 

He watched die out, dropping its leaves for tears, 
Come back to haunt with fear the autumn world. 
The tortured sea strikes at the fronting cliff 

With knotted hands. Hark, how the tempest lifts 
Its Titan tenor. God! The sea is life, 

And all its furies and its strifes are fate! 

But, Love, you have the art to calm, 

Orpheus-like, the madness of the storm. 

See, how the moon has found you, where you sit 
Living a life divine among the keys; 

Its light falls on you pale as memory, 

Wan as the longing sickness of the sense. 

Play on! Ah, dear musician that you are:— 

Your fingers lull to sleep the serpent coiled 
Around the rose-leaf heap of youth’s romance— 
The serpent, Time, whose fang is set to sting, 
Biding the moment when we most forget. 

You heed not, hear not. All your soul is sucked 
Into the depths of sound—the depths of dream— 
Triumphant over life’s uncertain things, 

Sealed to the human knowledge of despair. . . . 
A moment only . . . Now the mood has past. 
The mortal claims you. Lo, the anguish thrills! 
Your mighty chords are sobbing forth a grief 
That answers back the grieving of the storm. 
White trailing sea-mist blinds the eyes that saw 
The vision! All the night is in your strain— 
And all the broken cries of souls engulfed 

In awful waters. . . . How the great ships pitch; 
Drifting ashore. Women are on their knees 

In prayer to-night unto the God of Wrath, 
Whose ear is deaf—as deaf as Love’s own ear! 

Ah, for the sandals sure on which may flee 

The feet afar from life’s harsh destinies, 

Far from the clutch of hunting fears and hates! 
Here in our hiding-place a nameless hand 

Gropes at the door, a face is at the pane, 

Patient for all the ill rewards of time. 

Fate counts the honeyed blood-drops of our hearts 
That dripping slowly wastes away delight. 

O dear musician, let me have your lips 

That kill all cares with kisses, turn all fears 

To flowers, flowers into faith! Your breast, 

The altar of my dreams, warms my chilled blood; 
Your breath, like perfume rising from the heart, 
Renews me! I am glad and sad to-night: 

Sad that the sweetness of this life is short, 

Glad of the briefness that makes life so bright! 
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EDGAR ALLEN POE 
By E. E. Hale, Jr. 


is the closing utterance of the “Art 
Poétique” of Paul Verlaine. I think 
perhaps Poe would have agreed to it, if not 
to a good deal that preceded. But it is the 
hardest lesson to learn, to leave the “‘liter- 
ary” part on one side and get the real thing. 
There is much literature about Poe—fact, 
gossip, problem, criticism, opinion. Was he 
really dissipated? What are the rights be- 
tween him and Griswold? Did he get ideas 
from Tieck? Could he read German? Did 
he have a hundredth part of the omniscience 
which he exhibited? Did he borrow of Chiv- 
ers, or Chivers from him? Is he, or Haw- 
thorne, the great master of the short story? 
Did he really write “The Raven,” as he 
said he did? Did he write it at Fordham or 
somewhere else in New York City? Who 
was the person who suggested ‘Annabel 
Lee”? What are all the variations in all the 
texts? Is he right in his idea that a poem 
must be short? And so on: each question 
might be swelled to a dozen and the labor 
of a lifetime’s leisure provided? 
But the thing to do with Poe is to put 
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these things aside and to aim to get his very 
best and greatest things, at first, and to 
make them entirely one’s own. This is the 
thing to do with any poet, but the tempta- 
tion to do something else is not always so 
great as with Poe. His life is full of ‘‘ques- 
tions” that have but slight connection with 
his work, and his work is full of interesting 
things that have but slight connection with 
his best. 

Poe’s best was his poetry. He wrote some 
keen and suggestive criticism, and also he 
wrote many remarkable stories. He might 
have a place in the literature of the world by 
virtue of the first, and would certainly by 
virtue of the second. But he himself felt 
that his poetry was the real thing, and peo- 
ple nowadays agree with him. 

One would not neglect those wonderful 
tales; indeed no one is likely to do so. Poe 
wrote many: some were trivial things,— 
satires, burlesques, hoaxes, descriptions, 
sketches. But some were powerful stimu- 
lants either to intellectual curiosity or to the 
sensitive emotion. The brain and the heart,— 
Poe was great in both. ‘““The Murders in the 
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Rue Morgue” gives us the surprises of clever 
analysis and argument. ‘‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher” arouses and excites that 
part of us that feels in mystery, even in awe 
or terror, a release from a conventional hum- 
drum. ‘The Gold Bug” gives us both. What 
the mind could grasp, that Poe loved to hold 
and comprehend and explain. What was be- 
yond the reaches of the mind he loved to ap- 
prehend in silence and to suggest by ro- 
mantic figure and circumstance. So he wrote 
detective stories, real and imaginative, and 
those tales of mysterious existence and com- 
munication of which science can give no ac- 
count, like “Ligeia,” “The Assignation,” 
“The Fall of the House of Usher.” Further 
he went and aroused feelings of terror and 
awe, from no feeling of tragedy but simply 
from a pleasure in those things, like “The 
Cask of Amontillado,” “The Pit and the 
Pendulum,” “The Black Cat.” And he 
wrote also tales of mere adventure, some- 
times of a scientific form, like ‘““A Descent 
into the Maelstrom,” sometimes with o mys- 
terious turn, like “The MS. Found in a 
Bottle.” He was, in fact, a master of the 
short story: knew it in others, as Hawthorne, 
and could make it himself. No one is likely 
to forget that about Poe, or to need any in- 
troduction to it. 

Still he was greatest as a poet. The es- 
sential Poe is in his poetry, rather than in 
his troubled Jife; or in his criticism, or even 
in his tales; nor is it in all his poems, for 
though he wrote only half a hundred, yet 
even of this small number hardly a half are 
worth still reprinting, and of these few but 
half a dozen give us the poet at his best. If, 
however, one can know these few fully, ap- 
propriate them, make them absolutely one’s 
own, one has a poetic possession of great 
purity. 

Poe’s poetic ideal was beauty. “In the 
widest and noblest sense, he was a poet. He 
comprehended, moreover, the true character, 
the august aims, the supreme majesty and 
dignity of the poetic sentiment. The proper 
gratification of the sentiment he instinctively 
felt to lie in the creation of novel forms of 
Beauty.” Poe wrote this, although it was 
not of himself, but of the fantastic Ellison 
in “The Landscape Garden.” What were 
the novel forms of beauty that Poe created? 

He was a lyric poet: the thing he had to 
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express was his own mood, thought, or feel- 
ing. Sometimes he tried to express some- 
thing else—as in “‘Tamerlane,” ‘‘Politian,” 
“Al Aaraaf’’—but he was never quite suc- 
cessful unless some mood possessed him. 

He had two ways of expressing his mood. 
The first, in which he was least successful, 
was the simplest; it consisted in telling as 
directly as was consistent with poetic form 
and manner how he felt and what he 
thought. As he said himself, “in the mad 
pride of intellectuality” he ‘maintained the 
power of words—denied that ever a thought 
arose within the human brain beyond the 
utterance of the human tongue.”’ And in the 
poem from which that statement is taken 
(“To ”) he says that he has feelings 
(“unthought-like thoughts that are the souls 
of thoughts’) which he can not utter. It 
was true: many of the poems addressed to 
women quite fail to give us the thing he 
wished to express. He had tried the method 
in his earlier lyrics (“Poems of Youth’), 
now mostly unread. It was in another wise 
that he succeeded. He succeeded only when 
he could express his feeling in some striking 
form. That seems on the face of it a more 
poetical way of writing: poetry is not 
science, and does not often deal in clear-cut 
intellectualities. 

Among Poe’s earlier poems is one that he 
never surpassed. “‘To Helen” is said by tra- 
dition to have been written at the age of 
fourteen, but it is hard to imagine how a boy 
of that age could ever have had the experi- 
ence indicated—it seems to me necessitated 
—by the poem. Read it and you will have 
an exquisite expression of the saving delight 
and power of classic art. It is romantic in 
form, but its romance may be the romance 
of classicism, the romantic charm of the col- 
ored statue, of the painted Parthenon, of the 
singers of the Cloud-choruses in partti- 
colored robes. How could a boy of fourteen 
have known the contrast between classic 
beauty and romantic wonder? It may be 
that he had merely been reading Keats ; but 
the explanation is a historical matter and 
not a matter of poetry, and therefore unim- 
portant for the moment. The thing of im- 
portance is that the beautiful figure may ex- 
press for us the delightful and consoling 
spell of beauty after the extravagances and 
errors of various sensations. 
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Life is ever full of glee, 

Love will come if smiled upon; 
Folly’s gallant comrad’ry 

Is the kind that care must shun. 


Then from out the casement high, 
Dimly through earth-shadowed night, 

Wisdom’s lamp-glow caught his eye,— 
Like a moth he sought the light! 

“Ods!” quoth he; ‘‘and here’s the Sage 
Of whom oft I’ve heard before! 

Youth should pay respect to Age!” 
And he knocked upon the door. 

Wisdom, weary with the quest 
Of the Ne’er-to-be-attained, 

Swung the door to greet his guest, 
E’en a look of welcome deigned. 


First they spoke in formal way 

Of the things that neither cared 
To discuss, as strangers may 

When no confidence is shared; 
But as each the other knew 

Better by his growing grace, 
Deeper from his heart each drew 

Warmer word for fitting place; 
Till at last they talked so well 

Folly’s bright eyes dropped a tear, 
And again, a joy to tell, 

Smiles wreathed Wisdom’s features sere. 


Both, as they recalled the days, 
Saw, in travcling Life’s pace, 
They had fared by different ways 
From a common starting place. 
Now their paths were met once more, 
They would journey on one road, 
Adding to Good Fortune’s store, 
Helping Sorrow bear its load.— 
So, with thought of common good, 
Which the grasp of life empowers, 
Folly eats of Wisdom’s food, 
Wisdom gathers Folly’s flowers. ° 


WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


EOPLE who are not too ezigeant can al- 
ways count upon finding something to 
please in Marion Crawford’s stories. He is 
like a competent stock company actor. He 
never does anything great, but one can trust 
him not to fall below a certain well-defined 
standard in the entertainment he provides 
for one. He is distinctly professional. 
Novel writing with him is quite a matter of 
business, but he aims at giving one fair value 
for money received. ‘Whosoever Shall Of- 
fend” is neither less nor more in what it of- 
fers than his average entertainment. In the 
scene of the story he is on his own ground, 
the ground he best understands, which is by 
no means America, but Italy. A distinct 
pleasure awaits the reader in the easy, fa- 
miliar, incidental way with which Mr. Craw- 
ford dips into his knowledge of contempo- 
rary Italian life and brings up the things 
one would like to know about it,—those 
things being far more attractive in the deco- 
rative form of fiction than they would be in 
any other form. 

The outline of the story is melodramatic 
and exciting. Crime of several kinds adorns 
its pages. There is a tremendous villain and 
fitting retribution for his errors. But the 
effect of all this upon the reader is not stir- 
ring. He is diverted but he is not engrossed, 
and he could bear interruption in the book’s 
perusal with saint-like amiability. This 
temper in the reader is due to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s own temper as a story-teller, a temper 
which is exceedingly comfortable and, be it 
said without offense, middle-aged. One does 
not fancy him losing sleep over the poison- 
ing of “Signora Corbario,” or over his he- 
ro’s long and mysterious illness. One can 
even fancy his interrupting the recital of 
these matters by attendance upon a dinner 


party or an automobile outing. Notwith- 
standing its horrors, and partly on account 
of them, ‘“Whosoever Shall Offend” is sim- 
ply an agreeable and diverting story, the 
work of an accomplished writer, who always 
turns out his creations in graceful form and 
who has established the right to be called the 
“Norris” of American fiction. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


TRUE BILLS 
BY GEORGE ADE 


fis average of “True Bills” is somewhat 
below Mr. Ade’s usual output. The col- 
lection contains fewer things which stick in 
the memory. Its humor sometimes suggests 
the overworked entertainer, the professional 
jollier. All this is not to say that the book 
does not, in school-girl phraseology, contain 
splendid reading. ‘‘How the Fearless Fa- 
vorite from St. Louis Flagged the Hot 
Looker Across the Way” can be safely rec- 
ommended to anybody who is not afraid of 
real fun, and “The Fable of the Misdirected 
Sympathy and the Come-Back of the Proud 
Steam-Fitter,” in itself, makes the book one 
which its owner may be proud to lend and, 
in so doing, have a right to feel that he is 
putting the other fellow under obligations. 
Of the collection, as a whole, it may be said, 
that it contains enough laughs to pay the 
price of admission to its values. 

How Mr. Ade contrives to be always the 
same, yet always so different, is his own 
secret, and as much a secret in “True Bills” 
as elsewhere. One special class of entertain- 
ment he has to offer,—the presentment of 
rustic, middle-class foibles and affectations. 
As a certain Real Person said of the Lord, 
so of Mr. Ade,—he must love common peo- 
ple: he makes so many of them. The kind 
of his entertainment is subject to prophecy; 
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the development opens up a new path each 
time. As one chuckles over the various 
modes in which Mr. Ade shows the Every- 
day Person up and down, one may regret 
that the shrewd and capable jargon, in 
which his fables are written, is going to be 
worse than Greek to the generations ahead. 
This regret is for the generations, not for 
Mr. Ade. It is probable that his reasonable 
philosophy contents itself with pleasing the 
people that are alive at the same time with 
himself. It would certainly be a mark of his 
genial mind to think first and most highly 
indeed of his contemporaries. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.00 


LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN TO 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 

fas a brief but illuminating preface to these 

letters of Ruskin, Professor Norton ex- 
presses his reluctance in giving them pub- 
licity and relates the pressure brought to 
bear upon him for that purpose. Only, how- 
ever, after reading them, can one form an 
adequate idea of the justness of such re- 
luctance. The letters are indeed revelatory, 
but, for the most part, they are revelatory 
of a woeful instability of purpose and of a 
pitiful misery of mind. Except incidentally 
and occasionally, they can not be said to add 
dignity to the name of the man they charac- 
terize. They add other proof to an abun- 
dance before given, that Ruskin’s natural 
endowment, though rich, was unkind, and 
was partly responsible for the tragedy of 
his life. The spirit of the reformer and the 
spirit of the artist were at odds in him. 
They were not reasonably related. “His na- 
ture was in the highest degree complex,” 
says Professor Norton; “it was full of con- 
tradictory elements which he never suc- 
ceeded in reconciling so as to obtain steady 
equilibrium and tranquillity of soul or per- 
sistent fixity of aim. His will was unstable, 
for in him reason was subject to sentiment, 
and often to transient emotion.” Professor 
Norton efficiently indicates that, outside of 
the contradictions of his own nature, the 
next cause of Ruskin’s unhappiness lay in 
the bad preparation for life he received from 
his parents, fond but unwise people who 
seemed to imagine that the age of prepara- 
tion was never past for their son, that the 
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age of maturity never arrived. Professor 
Norton gives delightful pictures of these 
two old people at his first meeting with them 
in 56. Of Mrs. Ruskin he says, “She was 
& personage who seemed rather a contempo- 
rary of Miss Austin’s characters than of the 
actual generation. Her air was that of one 
accustomed to deference from those about 
her. Her eyes were keen, and her speech 
decisive. She was one of those English ma- 
trons, now become rare, of an individuality 
independent of changes in fashion and con- 
vention, not bending to others, but expect- 
ing others to accept her ways and adapt 
themselves to them.” 

The letters cover a period of forty years. 
The comment of the editor is slight in quan- 
tity, admirable in quality,—never the main 
matter, but always its illuminating principle. 
In addition to what has already been said of 
the impression received from the content of 
these letters, it may be added that the range 
of subjects touched upon is large, but the 
treatment of them is broken and fragmen- 
tary,—even more so than is usual in the 
limited expression given to thought by the 
letter form. One receives from them the im- 
pression of a person hurrying from one 
thing to another in order to escape personal 
unhappiness, the impression of one who 
lacks solid contact with life and hungers for 
that contact. In a moment of despair Rus- 
kin writes, “It is to me so fearful a discov- 
ery to find * * * how nothing prevails 
finally but a steady, worldly-wise labor— 
comfortable—resolute—fearless—full of 
animal life—affectionate—compassionate— 
I think I see how one ought to live, now, but 
my own life is lost—gone by.” 

Imbedded in the wail against life, against 
contemporary civilization, against the ‘‘res- 
toration” of old churches and other works 
of art, against the inefficiency of conven- 
tional religion, one finds, it goes without say- 
ing, beautiful and interpretative passages. 
Especially is to be noted the acumen of Rus- 
kin’s literary criticism, as evidenced, partic- 
ularly,in his estimate of Dickens and Byron. 
Occasionally the gloom of the atmosphere 
is lightened by a gingery phrase like the 
following,—“Emerson’s essay on Compen- 
sation must have been written when he was 
very comfortable.” Or by one of ample hori- 
zon like this,—‘Venice is no more Italy than 
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I am. She won't fit in any but a world’s 
scheme.” Perhaps, however, the most strik- 
ing characteristic in the book of an admira- 
ble sort is the evidence presented of great 
affection existing between two men of 
thought and temperament as diverse as those 
of Ruskin and Norton. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Two volumes, $4.00 net 


THE BUCCANEERS 
A STORY OF THE BLACK FLAG IN BUSINESS 
BY HENRY M. HYDE 

i lige late exposé, through the magazines, 

of the unscrupulous means employed by 
large business corporations in the operation 
of their affairs, has made the public ripe for 
the treatment of this subject in fiction. 
“The Buccaneers” is an energetic and in- 
genious tale of the piratical methods used 
by a monopoly of the present day in over- 
coming its opponents. Some idea of the 
book’s trend may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing description of its principal character, 
“Thomas Tabb, President of the Wireless 
Motor Company.” “In his masterful mind 
the question of right and wrong was a sim- 
ple one. Whosoever or whatsoever threat- 
ened his unquestioned position as the creator 
and lord of the wireless motor business was 
infernally wrong. Anything done in its de- 
fense or to overwhelm its enemies was eter- 
nally right.” 

The book’s recommendation is its timeli- 
ness. It has no literary merit. The love 
story, incidental to it, is flat. But the book is 
a shrewd account, with a well-manipulated 
series of incidents, of a big financial fight in 
which cunning wins. It is said that the 
author has been bombarded with letters, each 
one trying to establish the book’s reference 
to the affairs of some particular corporation. 
This is warrant for a certain realistic flavor 
characteristic of the production. 


Funk & Wagnall Company, New York 
$1.20 net 


MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
T HE genuine book-lover, that is, the sea- 
soned and knowing one, finds himself, in 
time, more and mere willing to welcome the 
society of those authors who stand a step or 
two below the immortals. This is not to say, 
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necessarily, that youth will not enjoy Dr. 
Van Dyke’s little volume of poems. 

There is much that is charming and ap- 
pealing in these verses, ranging as they do 
from the metrical paraphrasing of “song” 
in its widest sense, to little personal lyrics 
written, evidently, out of the heart of ex- 
perience. There are “tributes” to men of 
the hour—tributes that seize upon real 
values—and poems of occasion, which are 
better than most specimens of that trying 
class. 

From first to last there is evidence of an 
unusual gift for verbal music: and this gift 
is Dr. Van Dyke’s stumbling-block, no less 
than his hill of achievement. This is a day 
of too much “refinement” and too little cour- 
age; too much “daintiness” and too little 
rugged, hard-handed strength; and in s 
measure Dr. Van Dyke reflects this state of 
things in his poems. In such a passage as 


“Here is sweet music, melting every chain 

Of lassitude and pain; 

And here, at last, is sleep, the gift of gifts, 
The tender nurse, who lifts 

The soul grown weary of the waking world, 

And lays it, with its thoughts all furled, 

Its fears forgotten, and its passions still, 

On the deep bosom of the Eternal Will.” 


The exquisite blending of sense with 
sound can scarcely be fancied more perfect. 
But his felicity of phrase, his English, copi- 
ous and flexible as it is, does less noble duty 
for “the warfare of the day” than for this 
calm contemplation of the repose of night, 
or that inevitable “Great Release.” The 
verse is easy, in thought fertile, even opu- 
lent at moments, but seldom splendid, sel- 
dom touched with power or passion, seldom 
presenting to the imagination 


“That something still that prompts th’ 
eternal sigh, 
For which we wish to live or dare to die.” 


There is, nevertheless, much to enjoy and 
admire in these verses. If they are a little 
too honeyed, too academic, they are also the 
production of a skilful artificer in words 
and of a mind of high culture and high 
ideals. There are echoes of pleasures which 
the most hardened reader loves to recall,— 
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delights of the open sky, “the far-smiling 
land,” the silent hills, the dim-glowing 
hearth, the repose of home; and through 
them all sounds unmistakably the voice of 
the man himself, the sincerity of a great and 
lovely nature. 


Charles Scribner Sons, New York 
Price $1.00 net 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


BY HALL CAINE 


Te story of the prodigal is one of those 
books which blots itself on the reader’s 
mind, leaving him with the most painful im- 
pression of the baseness of humanity. All 
the beauty and pathos of the descriptions 
are overlooked in the first impulsive mo- 
ment when the narrative is finished, and it is 
with a feeling of disgust, that such men can 
exist to suggest their description in a novel, 
that the reader closes the book. 

Possessed with rare musical talent and 
wonderfully magnetic personal attractions, 
the prodigal is introduced. First he wins the 
heart of his brother’s betrothed, whom he 
marries; then he falls in love with his sister- 
in-law, and between them, the wife dies four 
days after her baby is born—murdered in 
thought, if not in deed, by her husband and 
her sister. Next, he is exiled to London for 
having forged his father’s name to pay his 
sister-in-law’s gambling debts. For the mo- 
ment, overcome with remorse, he buries his 
musical compositions in his wife’s coffin, but 
later, to buy the faithfulness of the woman 
who has already proved his undoing, he 
gives permission to have the manuscripts re- 
covered, and sells them to another man who 
is also paying for the woman’s love. 

Step by step the author shows the prodi- 
gal’s degradation, until, through his weak- 
ness and selfishness, he becomes involved in 
a gambling row; and to save the reputation 
of the house, the proprietors give report that 
he has shot himself, and Oscar Stephenson 
is dead to the world. Under a new name, he 
starts out as a composer, and the musical in- 
terpretations of the legends of his country 
become famous. With the success for which 
he craved, the prodigal returns to reclaim his 
daughter and to atone for the trouble he has 
brought upon those who trusted him. But 
there is no killing of the fatted calf ;—no 
great rejoicing at his home-coming, for Os- 
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car is supposed to be dead, and the man who 
returns is a stranger—the great musician. 
As one from the dead he came, and to death 
he turned with relief ;—a heartbroken man 
who had lived to know remorse. 

The setting of the story is in Iceland, with 
occasional glimpses of London and the con- 
tinent. Though the plot is horribly tragic, 
there are no melodramatic climaxes to de- 
tract from the dignity of the style in which 
it is written. There are exquisite touches of 
pathos in the descriptions, and in the de- 
lineation of character the author shows a 
keen knowledge of the various phases of 
human nature. It is intensely emotional, and 
certainly the strongest book that Hall Caine 
has ever written. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 
Price $1.50 


MORAL EDUCATION 
BY EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
JT? express Professor Griggs’ theories on 
moral education in a few words is a 
difficult task, for he has written a book of 
some three hundred pages, in which he sets 
forth his own ideas and balances them with 
those of other writers who have been inter- 
ested in the same subject. The present vol- 
ume seems to have reached the root of the 
difficulty which confronts modern educators, 
for it points out wherein they err by casting 
aside the old systems and giving entire 
precedent to new and untried methods. 
Foremost in the education of children, the 
parent or teacher should remember the com- 
mon laws governing all rational phases of 
human nature; and at the same time the in- 
dividuality of each subject must be taken 
into account. The aim of the book is, of 
course, to define the method of moral educa- 
tion, for as the author states in his preface, 
while the object is appreciated, ‘‘there is still 
the greatest confusion as to what it implies 
and as to the means by which it can be at- 
tained.” He sets forth three reasons for 
this, the last and most important being that 
“so much of the literature dealing directly 
with ethical problems is born of the study 
rather than the world, evidencing an habit- 
ual detachment from human life that in- 
volves a loss of appreciation of its concrete 
problems.” 
Professor Griggs discusses the moral ele- 
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ment in education and the forces which are 
most powerful in developing character. He 
lays special stress upon the necessity of 
“self-activity,’ maintaining that what chil- 
dren do themselves is more beneficial than 
that which is done for them. The import- 
ance of example and environment is consid- 
ered, and he also dwells upon the relation 
between moral and religious education. 

Toward the close of his work, the author 
points out the value of literature, history, 
ete., in accomplishing the desired end, and 
after summing up the object of the work, he 
says: “To give such education, the one 
requisite behind all others is that we be will- 
ing to give ourselves to our children.” 

The book is written in a masterly style, 
with frequent references to other works 
bearing on the subject, and for those who 
desire to use it as a text-book there is an in- 
dex and complete bibliography, which in- 
cludes all the volumes that will be of benefit 
to the student. 


H. W. Huebsch, New York 
Price $2.00 net 


BROKE OF COVENDEN 
BY J. C. SNAITH 


HAT “Broke of Covenden” is “horsy” 

can not be denied. It is true to its last. 
It is a study of the genuine native, male 
and female, of living, breathing, hunting, 
dense and stubborn England. It is thrill- 
ingly humorous, so sublimely open and 
aboveboard it dares everything. It deliber- 
ately, mercilessly shaves the nimbus from 
the head of the Master of Covenden, and 
holds forth the British gentleman, model 
type of the poor and proud landed gentry 
of to-day—somewhat by the tail. Mere- 
dithian? Rather a bit in flavor maybe, but 
in stuff dashingly original, and calculated to 
stir—not only the gallery gods. 

The thing is good sport,—rare sport. 
When satire is put to ride afield, to casting 
hounds, to taking stiff fences and water 
jumps, she usually comes in at the death 
and gets the brush, meanwhile carrying 
along with her, breeze and earth feeling and 
the convincing colors of the open air,— 
which, sitting indoors, she could scarcely 
achieve so well. 

That’s “Broke of Covenden” 

It draws tears,—in spots. It is deucedly 
clever. 
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Romance? Of course,—and a right smart 
deal of it, although the heroine is not made 
a beauty. In fact there are several heroines 
and not one is a beauty. They are all red- 
faced, big-nosed, bony and horsy, but they 
are clean—the author allows them that one 
virtue of appearance, and they are all aw- 
fully jolly girls until they go back on Delia 
—poor little kid—who is one of God’s very 
own. Everybody in Broke is either a trump 
or a gump. There aren’t any half-way 
deals, and woman,—as in the case of the 
literary and lamentable Lady Bosket,—is 
justifiably dealt with; her false front is torn 
off and she is slapped by her Jord and mas- 
ter, or she is given a general’s star when it 
comes to Broke’s own spouse, who, though 
cold-blooded and wretchedly misguided and 
misguiding, has saving pluck and grit that 
lasts. Pluck and grit are bedfellows of the 
book right through. Lord Bosket, the tip- 
pling old decadent, sport and M. F. H., is 
the favorite at the finish, and—to quote 
Lord Bosket to-day in England is pretty 
certain to ring applause. J. C. Snaith has 
done some clever work,—but he has never 
done a better thing than “Broke of Coven- 
den.” 


Herbert B. Turner & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY 
A COMMENTARY BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


OST books of travel are “made” books. 
They are written for travelers who 
give to them the same regard vouchsafed the 
dictionary by the student of a foreign lan- 
guage. As he reads, the traveler suspects 
that he is not the only one who had to “look 
up” things. The name of Maurice Hewlett 
is warrant for something different certainly 
from this, but exactly how different it may 
surprise even the seasoned admirer of Mr. 
Hewlett’s talent for combining romance and 
realism, pith and poetry, to find out. His 
plan for the book has the freshness which 
marks its rendering of details. “Let the 
history, fine arts, monuments and _ institu- 
tions of a country be as fine as you please,” 
says Mr. Hewlett, “its best product will al- 
ways be the people of it, who themselves 
progres those other pleasant spectacles. 
I have always preferred a road to 

a church, always a man to a masterpiece, a 
singer to his song; and I have never opened 
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a book when I could read what I wanted on 
the hillside or by the river bank.” Particu- 
larly illuminating and piquant references to 
the literature and art of the country are not 
lacking all along the way in this pleasant 
journey with Mr. Hewlett, but they are 
dropped into their proper and subordinate 
places. The people, the road, the legends, 
the characteristic landscape, the differing 
personality of the cities described,—these 
things are first. As he himself says, the 
author is a sententious guide,—sententious 
in that same delightful way a young woman 
expects her future husband to be when she 
insists upon the word “obey” in the wed- 
ding ceremony. He is to take from her the 
burden of deciding and to convince her that 


his way is right. This is exactly what Mr. - 


Hewlett does. He picks out a path for one 
which one is only too glad to follow. His 
gift to the reader is that of irresponsibility. 

The book’s by-the-way comment is one of 
its surest holds upon the reader’s favor. 
One could not afford to lose this, apropos 
of Dante. “There is no poet in the round of 
Time more keenly alive to Nature, closer to 
her breast or better nourished from that 
fount; but unlike Wordsworth, he never gets 
drunk upon his bever.” Still more to be re- 
gretted would be the loss of the following 
piquant touch concerning the charms of Pis- 
tajo: “Things quietly beautiful are to be 

“found in by-ways, flowering unseen, but by 
no means considering their sweetness wast- 
ed, as the poet foolishly imagined. It was 
like the eighteenth century, the public age, 
to think you were unhappy if you were not 
admired.” 

One of the shrewdest chapters is on the 
Renaissance, a chapter indicated excellently 
by its title, ‘Concerning the Theory that the 
World is a Garden.” Another is charmingly 
about a small colony of peasants who, in the 
time of sweethearting, as birds do in 
mating time, express themselves naturally 
in song, in little poems and verses. After 
this season is over they return to their usual 
and more homely speech. Mr. Hewlett 
gives much needed advice to the traveler on 
the necessity of asserting his own convic- 
tions in regard to art. Practically, though 
not literally, he says: “Be a man. Have the 
courage of your admirations. Don’t let the 
professional critics bully you, especially not 
Ruskin.” y you, esp y 
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Many passages beg for quotation. The 
following bit will serve as appropriate com- 
ment upon the charm of the other applicants 
and will also illustrate, as well as another, 
the fresh eye Mr. Hewlett casts both upon 
life and art in Tuscany: “In many an old 
fresco, while the Saviour of the world is 
hanging on His cross, and His friends pity 
or gaze up in ecstasy from the foot of it, 
there will be a pink town on a hill in the 
distance, towered and walled, and belted 
with a silver river. Mules will lead flour- 
sacks through the gate, there will be a boat 
in mid-stream, a man fishing from the bank. 
On a terrace over the battlements will sit a 
lady bleaching her hair—a lover and a poet 
will be near her, one expressing (from a 
scroll) the sentiments of the other. Some 
one will say, an instance here of the ideality 
of Italian art. But not a bit of it. The man 
has given you what he saw every day. His 
city was at war, the enemy at the gate. 
There would be burnings, pillagings, rav- 
ishings, and such like; somebody would be 
getting hanged on a gibbet. God would go 
to His grave in order that one day men 
might stir from theirs. But still the mules 
would creep up the hill, women hear tales 
of love, and men go a-fishing.” 

The two volumes are illustrated opulently 
and beautifully with sketches in the text 
and full-page photogravures. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Two volmes, price $6.00 net 


THE GREEN DIAMOND 
BY ARTHUR MORRISON 


AX* story of an Indian diamond, in Eng- 
lish rivets, challenges comparison with 
“The Moonstone,” and as inevitably the 
juxtaposition is unbecoming to the new ar- 
rival, Barring Wilkie Collins’ classic 
thriller, the loss and tracing of the Eye of 
Goona is a breathless tale. It is an in- 
genious one, as well, for what previous thief 
ever hid a jewel in a dozen magnums of 
Imperial Tokay, and then solu the bottles 
singly? The search leads through adven- 
tures, jocund, blood-curdling, and myste- 
rious. If one or two are old acquaintances, 
if the device of the Indian letter might 
have been taken bodily from Kipling, if 
the Pennsylvania dialect approximates more 
closely to the imaginative English concep- 
tion than to any known variety of living 
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American speech, these blemishes do not 
check the speed of the brisk narrative. 

As long as Mr. Morrison chooses to lead 
the chase after the fugitive diamond no 
sportsman of spirit will fall out. If the 
quarry disappears at last, that is not the 
fault of either hounds or hunters, but rather 
a reason for a secoud meet. 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY 
BY LUCY W. BAXTER 

Sg volume will only confirm the im- 

pressions, good or bad, of the reader 
concerning Thackeray. It is hard, however, 
to understand, notwithstanding the vivacious 
certitude of a recent would-be iconoclastic 
English pen, how at this late day those im- 
pressions can be anything but good. 

There is no English novelist of whom 
one could more readily make an intimate, or 
whom one would more desire to have as 
friend. With the possible exception of the 
most-praised of his novels, “Esmond,” there 
is not a book of Thackeray’s best work that 
one can lay down without an active glow of 
sympathy and friendship for the man who 
has thus amused, taught, and softened him, 
and the same power of the man to win and 
hold shows itself in the books of other men 
about him. His attractive personality was 
so strong that he infuses even the mediocre 
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accounts of others with that something 
which turns the reader of Thackeray into 
the admirer, and the admirer into the lov- 
ing friend. 

It is still possible to thresh over, in the 
academic and disciplinary discussion of col- 
lege classes, the stock allegation that Thack- 
eray is cynic and misanthrope, wearing the 
leer of the satyr only through the sentimen- 
tal eye of inexperience to be thought a smile. 
The day for the widespread acceptance of 
this dogma or criticism, however, is gone by, 
and in place of it has come a general recog- 
nition of his humanity and never-failing 
loving kindness. 

Indeed, the reign of counter-dogma has 
perhaps begun—equally unjust and (prob- 
ably) equally wrongful to the author ap- 
praised,—for we have Thackeray now rated 
and berated with Dickens as the sloppy sen- 
timentalist of unreality. What confirmation 
for such an estimate the critic can find in 
this collection of letters (to return to the 
book of which we began by speaking), must 
lie in a mistaken inference from the half- 
humorous, half-tender familiarity and free- 
dom of these communications to, or com- 
munings with, people whom he had taken 
into the number of his friends and dared 
therefore trust to interpret and understand 
when he talked out the sincerities of his in- 
most thought to them on paper. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 net 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLIC QUESTION 
By Wallace Irwin 


| AM a Public Question and a little past my prime, 

But I’ve wrestled with some pretty lively fellows in my time; 
I’m somewhat frayed and type-worn now, and scarred and crippled, too— 
I guess you’d wear a crutch if you'd been through what I’ve been through. 


From China or the Philippines—it doesn’t matter where— 
Into the light of public view they dragged me by the hair, 
And ere the demons of the press had fairly set me free 

A thousand editorials: were jumping onto me. 


The Sun, though beaming brightly, teased me with his verbal chaff, 
And E. S. Martin trimmed me with a pungent paragraph, 

While Mr. Norman Hapgood, when he came to have his say, 
Touched up my solar plexus in his suave, ironic way. 


Then Mr. Brisbane, treating me in terms of Hearst and drink, 
Asked wy do cattle chew the cud? and ordered me to THINK!!! 
Next Colonel Watterson arose and peppered me with lead— 
Being a Household Word, I can’t repeat the things he said. 


When Howells, in reminiscent mood, had caught me on the run, ; 
An Irish accent blocked my way—alas! ‘twas Dooley Dunne ae 
Who tickled all my lonesome ribs till I must laugh or die 

And whispered blarney in my ear—then poked me in the eye! 


Oh, how he waltzed upon my head and whistled down my spine 
And pasted epigrams upon this dignity of mine, 

Then called in Mr. Hennessey to view my silly mien 
A-wearing of a fool’s cap to “The Wearing o’ the Green.” 


- Tam a Public Question bent with bitter days and sore, 
But Fate is kind to ripe old age, and troublous times are o'er; 
So may I creep away to rest a quiet year or two 
In some provincial, quiet little quarterly review. 
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4S SEEN BY GEORGE BREHM IN 


THEODORE THOMAS AND ORCHESTRA HALL 


A LETTER FROM THE TRUSTEES 


Norte:—This letter was received too late to ap 
magazine, but as the Trustees believe its imm 


insert it in the only space available. 


Eprror Reaper Magazine: 

Sir— Your issue of February prints an 
editorial article on the late Theodore 
Thomas, containing such serious misstate- 
ments as, in the judgment of his best 
friends, require public contradiction. I 
can speak in this matter with some author- 
ity, because I originally organized the as- 
sociation which brought him to Chicago, 
have been actively connected with it ever 
since, and some years ago became his 
brother-in-law. Having been so near to him 
and his purposes and their fulfillment dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, I would courte- 
ously ask you to do justice by printing this 
letter in full, as prominently as you printed 
the article in question. I quote the mis- 
statements referred to in the order of their 
occurrence. 

Misstatement No. 1. ‘“‘That certain fea- 
tures in the (orchestra) hall were a bitter 
disappointment to him (Thomas) appears 
to be an incontestable fact. The first pro- 
gram performed in the hall is said to have 
caused the venerable conductor to shed tears 
of disappointment.” 

The facts. At the first rehearsal of th 
orchestra in the new hall, Mr. Thomas in- 
vited to be present the building contractor, 
Mr. John M. Ewen, Mr. Bryan Lathrop, 
president of the association, and myself. 
He had been doubtful about the quality of 
tone which might develop in the new hall 
because of the enforced use of steel and con- 
crete as building material, resulting from 
the Iroquois Theater disaster, and had had 
many discussions with architect and con- 
tractor regarding it. After a short fanfare 
and the performance of the “Tannhiuser” 
trumpet music, and Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration,’ Mr. Thomas actually 
danced a jig on the conductoy’s stand, then 
turned around and shouted to us in the gal- 
lery, “Gentlemen, your hall is a success.” 


rin its proper place in the 
iate publication a cea we 
HE Eprtor 


He immediately dictated a cable to D. H. 
Burnham, the architect, absent in the Phil- 
ippines, “Rehearsal December seventh a 
complete success. Quality greatly exceeds 
all expectations.” So much for the first re- 
hearsal. 

On the night of the opening concert, three 
thousand people saw him happy and smiling 
on the stage, and afterward he asked a few 
old friends to his house to rejoice with him 
at supper. Present were several trustees of 
the orchestra, President Howard Hinkle 
and Vice-President Lawrence Maxwell, Jr.,. 
of the Cincinnati Music Festival Associa- 
tion; N. Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, New 
York; Samuel S. Sanford, of New Haven,. 
assistant professor of music at Yale; Mrs. 
Thomas and several ladies. Mr. Thomas 
was radiantly happy and triumphant. I re- 
fer to any of the gentlemen named to cor- 
roborate my assertion that the story of his 
tears and disappointment is a deliberate 
falsehood. 

Misstatement No. 2. “That succeeding 
programs were confined to melodious works,. 
—and that—bolder works, in which brass 
plays its emphatic part, were excluded,” the 
inference being that Mr. Thomas altered 
his programs on account of disappointment 
with the hall. 

The facts. As our entire concert-going: 
public knows, all the programs played in 
the new hall during the first four weeks 
had been made up and announced in the 
program books of preceding concerts, ac- 
cording to established custom, in advance, 
before leaving the Auditorium, including 
not only the melodious program in question, 
but also the exceedingly modern and 
“‘brassy’’ program played January twentieth. 
and twenty-first. 

Misstatement No. 3. “The Chicago Or- 
chestra finds itself without a leader.” 

I leave the audiences that crowd its con-- 
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certs, and applaud them to the echo, and the 
unanimous praise of the daily papers to an- 
swer this uncalled-for slur on Mr. Stock. 
In all his long career, even in his death, 
Mr. Thomas never was caught unprepared, 
and his understudy does not disappoint the 
public. 

Misstatement No. 4. “Housed in a lim- 
ited hall to which few save the holders of 
season tickets may have access.” 

The facts. The hall has a capacity of five 
thousand seats between the Friday and Sat- 
urday concerts each week. Over two thou- 
sand seats per week are not covered by sea- 
son tickets and are for sale at the box office. 
For the entire upper gallery reserved seats 
are never sold. Happily, most of these two 
thousand seats are sold every week, and we 
hope that in the near future the pressure for 
seats will warrant an additional concert 
given on some other day of the week. 

Misstatement No. 5. “A hall with an 
enormous stage.” 

The facts. Though the stage was made as 
large as the walls of the building would 
embrace, yet it is barely sufficient, especially 
in depth, for the orchestra and a moderate- 
sized chorus, say three hundred to four hun- 
dred. The only thing about which Mr. 
Thomas expressed much concern was how 
to utilize this limited stage room to the best 
advantage. He was busily occupied on this 
problem when he died. 

Misstatement No. 6. “A defective audi- 
torium, a preposterous balcony and gallery, 
a hundred minor defects.” 

These fluent comments are not specific 
enough to answer specifically, though they 
make up in animus what they lack in en- 
lightenment. No part of Orchestra Hall is 
known as the auditorium, but I may remark 
that the gallery and balcony seem fairly 
popular and are usually sold out, with sel- 
dom a vacant seat. 

Misstatement No. 7. “One defect ex- 
traordinary, eccentric acoustics.” 

I suppose eccentric means defective, and 
defective acoustics in a hall, to use simple 
language, means either the existence of 
echoes or overtones which confuse and blur 
sound, or of focal points where sound 
wholly or partially disappears, or is greatly 
exaggerated. Were you in Chicago, Mr. 
Editor, I should invite you to visit every 
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part of Orchestra Hall, to search in person 
for either defect; but, as you are absent, 
allow me to offer some unintentional but 
none the less convincing expert testimony as 
to its merits. The well-known lecturer, Mr. 
Burton Holmes, attended the opening con- 
cert as a matter of business to test the ac- 
coustics. He heard the inaugural address, 
the orchestra and chorus, and visited every 
part of the house. The next day he came to 
the office and rented the hall for fifteen 
dates next autumn. The advance agent of 
Mr. Ysaye, the famous violinist, attended 
the orchestra rehearsals and promptly rent- 
ed the hall for an Ysaye concert, which has 
since taken place, after which the artist 
himself expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the acoustics. The Apollo Musical 
Club took part in the opening concert, and 
promptly confirmed its dates at the hall for 
this season. Mr. George H. Wilson, man- 
ager of the Pittsburg Orchestra, attended 
the memorial performance on the day of 
Mr. Thomas’ funeral, judged the hall there- 


* from, and has since rented it for his orches- 


tra, appearing twice with Emile Paur at the 
piano, this current week. The eminent Rus- 
sian conductor, Wasili Safonoff, who direct- 
ed the January concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, visited Chicago last 
month, examined and tested the hall and 
enthusiastically pronounced it perfect. 

The foregoing constitute a very complete 
defense to the charge of eccentric acoustics, 
but stronger still is the enthusiastic ap- 
plause given by our weekly audiences to the 
performance of the orchestra under its new 
conditions, as noted from week to week in 
the Chicago daily papers. It means that 
five thousand of the best judges in the 
world, concert-goers of fourteen years’ ex- 
perience, take pleasure in what they hear, 
and enjoy the work of the orchestra in the 
new hall, a result which Mr. Thomas repeat- 
edly predicted. 

Misstatement No. 8. 
front the orchestra.” 

If crowded houses, and a wonderful out- 
burst of love and loyalty to Mr. Thomas’ 
work and aspirations and support to his 
young successor ffom the public, the play- 
ers, and the Orchestral Association, are 
misfortunes, the orchestra indeed “‘confronts’’ 
and is likely to endure them. 
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Misstatement No. 9. “Mr. Thomas was 
exposed unnecessarily to danger by those 
whose duty it should have been to protect 
him, even from himself.” 

The facts. Mr. Thomas had warned the 
trustees, the architects and the contractor 
long before the hall was built, and even 
while the first sketches of it were in prepa- 
ration, that the orchestra would sound much 
more powerful in it than in its former quar- 
ters and different in many ways, especially 
while the walls were damp and new, and 
the heating and ventilating apparatus un- 
tried and unfamiliar; that for the first few 
weeks hard work would be necessary to ar- 
range the stage, rebalance the players and 
accustom each to the new conditions, so as 
to recover the exact proportion of parts to 
whole, developed by thirteen years’ continu- 
ous playing in one old and seasoned room. 
At the same time he promised that, with 
the orchestra once broken in to its new en- 
vironment, he could develop some sixteen 
dynamic shadings instead of eight, with a 
variety and richness of tone color impossible 
in the vast space of the old hall. 

He was intensely interested in this work 
and a man of iron will. In spite of the en- 
treaties of his family, his physician and the 
management of the orchestra, to spare him- 
self a little, he left a sick-bed every day 
during the week before Christmas for pro- 
tracted rehearsals. This overexertion was 
the immediate cause of his death; but his 
doctor had warned him two months before 
that his heart was affected, that his nerves 
were going fast, and that absolute rest was 
his only safety. He would probablv have 
taken it, could he have pulled through to the 
end of the season; but he deliberately took 
chances rather than desert his work at the 
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very climax of its accomplishment. He al- 
ways wished to die in harness, and his 
friends are thankful that his great career 
ended at its zenith. His last words, twice 
repeated, were “I have seen a most beauti- 
ful vision.” 

But, Mr. Editor, it was not love or sym- 
pathy for him or his purposes that dictated 
the unjust and cruel charge against his 
family and faithful friends, the forecasts 
of misfortune to his orchestra, the bitter and 
unfounded condemnation of the hall which 
will hereafter bear his name, the stupid 
fabrication about his tears and disappoint- 
ment. Whatever the motive, the effect of all 
these things could only be to injure the 
reputation and hurt the rental of the beau- 
tiful hall upon whose income the orchestra 
relies for a substantial part of its support; 
and to discourage those who have supported 
a singularly noble and unselfish undertak- 
ing. That you should so lightly lend your 
columns to such uses can but profoundly 
astonish all who love the beautiful and the 
good. As the Scriptures say, “These things 
were not done in a corner,” and the truth 
was and is easily ascertainable. You are 
sending out broadcast every week advertis- 
ing leaflets, from the latest of which, re- 
ceived January 31, I quote as follows: 
“Tue Reaper Maeazine stands for reliable 
information, sound opinions, and human in- 
terest.” 

If, as we wish to believe, you are sincere 
in these honorable claims, Mr. Editor, you 
will resent the false position in which you 
find yourself and purge your columns ac- 
cordingly. Faithfully yours, 


Cuarves Norman Fay. 
Chicago, Feb. 8, 1905. 
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Kimball Baby Grand Piano 


Musicians, the most. gifted of modern times, are glad to honor the Kimball Piano, both upright 
- and grand, in their use of the same in public and private, but the possibilities of the Kimball 
System of producing and selling apply equally to the 

demands of artists and those of limited means. 

Beauty of external appearance, perfect construction, 
richness and power of tone are achieved for all in the 
enormous and carefully adjusted Kimball Plant. 

Kimball Pipe Organs are masterpieces of the world. 
They are in use in the most prominent churches and 
residences from New York to San Francisco. 

The world’s latest achievements in self-playing in- 
struments are also products of the Kimball Plant. They 
include Kimball Self-Playing Pianos, occupying the same 
space as an ordinary piano, Kimball Piano Players, in 
the use of which, with very little practice and upon any 
piano, any one can rival the masters in the rendering of 

any composition, and the embodiment of the same principle in the Kimball Pipe Organs, 
either of greatest or smallest capacity. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
S. W. Corner Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Only Way to Read 


is to rest while you read. To have your body so supported that you sit up without 
exertion and without fatigue. Then you can give yourself up to a full enjoyment 
of your book for hours at a time, Such is the purpose of the 


RICHARDS Fit-the-back CHAIR 


The chair illustrated combines the reclining back of the modern Morris 
chair with the wonderful comforts of the Fit-the-Back feature. That 
feature which affords support to your back throughout its entire 
length. AnidealLounging or Reading chair. 

Nothing unsightly, nothing to get out of order. As handsome and 
artistic a chair as high skilled labor and best of material can make 
it. Costs no more than any chair of like quality. 
The standard chair of the Pullman Company. 


Read what a customer says: 


“When unable to sit for more than half an hour at a time 
in an ordinary chair, I was able to rest comfortably 
for five hours at a sitting in your Richards Morris 


Our 
No. 95 TueEo. B, Comstock, 
Chair Los Angeles, Cal. 


COMPANY 
1103 Woman’s Temple 
CHICAGO 


Co., CHICAGO: 
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ticulars and prices of 
your No. 95 


OUR ‘‘READER”? OFFER 


[This chair, made of selected oak, any finish, upholstered in leather, imitation 
leather or velour, any ¢ r,¥ e shipped PREPAID to any reader of this 
on FIVE DAYS' TRIAI f after five days’ trial you find 
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MY OWN STORY 


HOW BLIND PARTIZANISM OVERRODE LAW AND JUSTICE—AMAZING 
PROCEDURE OF THE TRIAL JUDGE AND PROSECUTOR, 
ALMOST PRECIPITATING A MURDEROUS 
RIOT IN THE COURT ROOM 


By Caleb Powers 


Captain Davis and I had been placed 

in the Lexington jail, we were aroused 
from sleep; told that we were going to be 
taken a “little distance”; then handcuffed 
together, driven out through the country 
in a two-horge conveyance; and, finally, 
lodged safely in the Louisville jail. We 
found there W. H. Culton and Holland 
Whittaker, who had been driven across 
the country from Frankfort the night be- 
fore in order to escape mob violence. This 
was the first time I had ever seen Mr. 
Whittaker, although we were charged 
with joint complicity in the same murder. 
A few days after we had reached the 
Louisville jail, Judge Cantrill ordered 
Captain Davis and myself transferred to 
the Franklin County jail, where W. L. 
Hazelipp, steward for the Central Asylum 
for the Insane, had been incarcerated on 
the same charge as Captain Davis and my- 
self. This was the first time I had ever 
seen Mr. Hazelipp. 

In less than ten days after my arrest— 
if not before that time—the political lines 
jn the state were as tightly drawn in re- 


[' the dead hours of the first night after 
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gard to my guilt, or innocence, as they 
had ever been concerning the money or 
any other question that has divided the 
two great political parties. There was 
not a single Goebel-Democratic newspaper 
published in the state at that time that 
failed to take the position that I was 
guilty of the crime charged against me— 
vice versa with the Republican and Inde- 
pendent Democratic newspapers. To be 
a good Democrat it was necessary to 
preach my guilt—to be a good Repub- 
lican, proclaim my innocence. The Tay- 
lor soldiers continued to occupy the State 
House Square, and a heavy detachment 
of Beckham guards and soldiers were 
thrown around the Frenkfort jail. All 
this tended to intensify the feeling and, if 
possible, more tightly draw the political 
lines. The times were out of joint, big 
with possibilities, fraught with danger. 
The rumor in the Democratic camp was 
that the Taylor soldiers were going to 
release Captain Davis and myself from 
arrest, and in turn, arrest Mr. Beckham 
and other Democratic contestants on the 
charges of treason and put them behind 
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prison bars. The rumors in the Taylor 
camp were that Captain Davis and my- 
self were likely to be mobbed, and that the 
Democrats would soon attempt to take 
forcible possession of the state offices. The 
rumor that reached the general public was 
that there would soon ‘be bloodshed, if not 
war, at Frankfort, between the contending 
factions; and so the weary, strife-laden 
days wore on heavily. 

Section 50 of the Criminal Code of 
Kentucky provides that any one charged 
with a public offense is entitled to a 
speedy examining trial. I wanted one. 
I was anxious to know what proof could 
be produced against me—wholly discon- 
nected with the crime with which I was 
charged. Accordingly, my examining 
trial came up in Frankfort before County 
Judge Dan Moore. The court room was 
packed to overflowing. Men came armed 
to the teeth, to assist, if necessary, in the 
administration of “justice.” I met the 
cold, repellent stares of those who were 
thirsting for my blood. The military, 
too, was much in evidence—some, with 
gun in hand, others, with sash and saber. 
On the bench sat His Honor, Judge 
Moore: wise, erudite, oracular, dogmatic, 
harsh-voiced, ungrammatical, and as 
much at ease as his lack of culture, lack 
of learning, and lack of judicial knowl- 
edge, would allow. A veritable foe to the 
Queen’s English, he was, and, as I soon 
discovered, a veritable foe to me. The 
poor old man knew but little of men and 
affairs, and seemed to know less about law 
than anything else, and to apply the little 
he knew more recklessly. The plainest 
rules for the admission and exclusion of 
testimony were completely ignored. Uni- 
versally known provisions of the law were 
haughtily set aside; the rights of the ac- 
cused—well, in that court he had no 
rights. The late T. C. Campbell, of Cin- 
cinnati riot fame, conducted the case for 
the prosecution; made frequent plays to 
the gallery, and in a dispute with Judge 
Denny, one of my counsel, came near 
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precipitating a serious riot and_blood- 
shed. As Mr. Campbell—disputing the 
word of Judge Denny—approached him, 
every man of the five or six hundred 
in the court-room, sprang to his feet. 
The wildest confusion ensued. At least 
half the spectators made a frantic rush 
for the windows and doors (the court- 
room is on the first floor); the other half 
seen:cd bent upon riot and murder. From 
seventy-five to a hundred of them, with 
revolvers and knives in hand, surged 
frantically against the iron railing which 
separated the court room from the bar 
proper. The bright steel of pistols flashed 
in many quarters, while vengeance 
gleamed from many eyes. As I sprang to 
my feet, I saw at least ten revolvers lev- 
eled at me. The court-room was trans- 
formed into pandemonium, and it is safe 
to say that this scene has had no parallel 
in any judicial tribunal in Kentucky— 
possibly not in the world. The excitement 
was terrific; every moment I expected to 
be shot. For once in my life, I looked in- 
stant death squarely in the face. The ex- 
perience is not a pleasant one, yet, as with 
most people, when the moment came, the 
necessary courage came with it. Order 
was finally restored. Judge Moore over- 
ruled my motion for bail, and remanded 
me to jail. 

Soon thereafter the prosecution’s chief 
witness, Wharton Golden, was bitterly as- 
sailed by his wife in these words: ‘“Whar- 
ton has been drunk, or bribed. I would 
not believe him on oath. I am not sorry 
for Wharton. ’Tis those innocent men 
whom he lied on.” 

Kentucky was drunk still; the public 
on the qui vive as to who would be the 
next victim. Threats to arrest Governor 
Taylor became louder and louder. Rich- 
ard Combs, alias “Tallow Dick,” and an- 
other negro, Mason Hockersmith, were 
accused through the public press. A war- 
rant of arrest was issued for Combs. He 
surrendered, was brought to Frankfort, 
put in jail. I had never seen Combs be- 
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JURORS IN ONE TRIAL OF POWERS' CASE 


fore. On the afternoon of the 27th of 
March, Henry E. Youtsey, stenographer 
in the auditor’s office, was arrested, 
charged with being a principal in the 
murder of Mr. Goebel. After his arrest, 
and before his lawyers could arrive, he 
was visited by Mr. Goebel’s brother, 
Arthur, and Mr. Campbell. Mr. Camp- 
bell wrote out a “confession” for Youtsey, 
implicating in Goebel’s murder Governor 
W. S. Taylor, James B. Howard, of Clay 
County; Berry Howard, of Bell County; 
“Tallow Dick” Combs, of Lee County; 
Frank M. Cecil, of Bell County, and my 
brother, John L. Powers. Youtsey did not 
at that time implicate me, but, on the 
contrary, said he had never discussed the 
killing of Goebel with me at all. Accord- 
ing to Youtsey’s “confession” either 
Combs or Cecil or one of the Howards had 
fired the fatal shot from the office of the 


secretary of state, and that Taylor was 
aware of the plan to take Goebel’s life. 
As soon as Youtsey had been arrested 
James Andrew Scott (a prominent Goebel- 
ite lawyer, who had been a candidate for 
attorney-general at the famous Music 
Hall Convention), before he knew of 
Youtsey’s confession to Campbell, went 
to Winchester, Kentucky, -to see Judge 
C. S. French and Mr. N. H. Wither- 
spoon, the father-in-law and _ brother-in- 
law of Youtsey. It is said that Mr. Scott 
urged upon these gentlemen the necessity 
of Youtsey’s turning state’s evidence to 
the end that he might “get a part of 
the one hundred thousand dollars and 
hang Taylor and damn the Republican 
party.” Both Judge French and Mr. 
Witherspoon are men of untarnished in- 
tegrity and high social standing, but— 
pronounced Goebel-Democrats. When 
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they made public Mr. Scott’s advice re- 
garding Youtsey, it created a profound 
sensation, and caused the greatest con- 
sternation throughout the Goebel ranks. 
Many who, up to that time, had believed 
that an honest effort was being made to 
find the slayer of Goebel, began to see 
that the central idea of the prosecution 
was, not to convict the guilty, but, as 
Mr. Scott expressed it, “to hang Taylor 
and damn the Republican party.” Alarm 
and terror spread throughout the state. 
Fear reigned in the hearts of the innocent ; 
the weak and cringing were anxious for 
their safety. Culton sought the protect- 
ing care of the prosecution, got it, was 
given his liberty, and along with Golden, 
put in training to make a future star- 
witness for his benefactors. The prose- 
cution was spurred on by its power and 
‘ thirst for revenge. The Democratic ma- 
jority of the court of appeals said that it 
had no jurisdiction to try the Goebel- 
Taylor contest case, nor to decide that 
the Democratic members of the general 
assembly had done a dishonorable or il- 
legal thing when they “fixed” the legis- 
lative Journals, and made them falsely 
declare that Taylor and Marshall, who 
had received the greatest number of legal 
votes, had been defeated, while Goebel and 
Beckham, who had received a less number 
by several thousand, had been elected. 
The Democrats felt like they had their 
feet once more solidly planted on terra 
firma. They proceeded with a high hand. 
A highly respected minister was insulted 
by Democratic members of the general 
assembly, while offering prayer. He and 
a number of his brother ministers refused 
to officiate further. The Franklin County 
grand jury indicted Whittaker, the two 
Howards, Youtsey and “Tallow Dick” 
Combs as principals in the Goebel murder, 
and ex-Secretary of State Charles Finley, 
Golden, Culton, my brother, and myself, 
as accomplices. Indictments were later re- 
turned against Taylor, Captain John 
Davis and Green Golden as accessories be- 
fore the fact. The indictments charged 
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that there were a number of accessories to 
the murder, besides those named, who 
were unknown to the grand jury, as well 
as many other principals unknown to, and 
unnamed by, the same strong arm of the 
court. The indictment against Taylor 
was, contrary to law, kept a profound se- 
cret until the Supreme Court of the 
United States had decided that it had no 
jurisdiction over the contest cases; at 
which time Taylor joined Finley in the 
state of Indiana, and Governor Mount 
refused to return either of them to Ken- 
tucky for trial. 

On account of the unsettled condition 
of affairs, the auditor had for some time 
refused to pay out of the state treasury 
the salaries of any of the various Repub- 
lican officials and clerks. I had been pay- 
ing out of my own depleted purse clerks 
and an assistant secretary of state to have 
the duties of my office discharged. It was 
due the people who had given me the of- 
fice to maintain it as best I could until a 
decision regarding my holding it was 
reached by the appellate court. I felt 
that the crisis in my situation was reached; 
I was in jail, my office an expensive bur- 
den to me and virtually gone, Taylor and 
Finley branded as guilty fugitives from 
justice und secure from arrest in Indiana, 
while I was left to carry the weight of 
their alleged sins and bear the brunt of an 
unequal battle. 

The floodgates of hatred and revenge 
were thrown wide open by the Democratic 
press. The ingenuity of the opposition 
was taxed to exhaustion in order to in- 
fluence the public mind against me. 
Everything that might appear incrimin- 
ating was heralded abroad, while every- 
thing that pointed to innocence was care- 
fully suppressed. The Democrats con- 
trolled the courts, as well as the most wide- 
ly circulating and most powerful press of 
the state. They felt that my conviction 
was a political necessity, and consequently 
staked their fortunes and their all upon it. 
Fearing that Scott County’s Democracy 
might not appreciate the gravity of the 
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situation, and the absolute necessity for a 
conviction from a political standpoint, the 
leaders of the Democratic party met in 
state convention, nominated Mr. Beckham 
for governor, and made in part, the fol- 
lowing declaration of principles: “We 
declare to the world that the mob and the 
assassin shall not be the arbitrators of the 
rights of the citizens of Kentucky, nor 
shall the penalty of an appeal to the law 
and the regular constituted authorities 
be death at the hands of assassins. Law 
and order must and shall prevail in Ken- 
tucky. We present to the people of Ken- 
tucky the picture of an army of in- 
timidation unlawfully quartered in the 
public buildings of the state; a state sen- 
ator in the discharge of his duty to the 
state stricken down by an assassin’s bullet, 
fired from ambush in the Executive Build- 
ing, then occupied by his political ad- 
versary who hoped to profit by his death ; 
that adversary arming, filling, and sur- 
rounding the building with armed men, 
instructed to defy the civil authorities and 
prevent the search for the assassin. We 
earnestly invite the support, by voice and 
vote, of every sincere lover of civil and 
personal liberty to join with us in this 
campaign against the forces gathered 
under the banner of a government of as- 
sassination. The true manhood of Ken- 
tucky can not and will not endorse as- 
sassination of office, and we appeal to 
every Democrat and every good citizen 
of Kentucky to unite with the Democratic 
party, and thus express his detestation 
of a foul crime.” 

What further proof is needed that my 
conviction was an absolute necessity from 
a political standpoint? The failure to 
convict me was considered so fraught with 
danger to Goebel’s political heirs that the 
highest Democratic authority, a state con- 
vention, was moved to issue a mandate to 
the Democratic judge who was to preside 
at my trial; to the Democratic sheriff, 
whose duty it was to summon the jurors; 
tu the Democratic clerk and the Demo- 
cratic citizens, some of whom would com- 
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pose the jury to try me, that a conviction 
there must be; for a conviction was a 
party necessity. And besides these, there 
were other reasons for conviction, other 
things at stake, besides the success of the 
Democratic party. Those Democrats di- 
rectly interested in my prosecution, as 
well as many Democrats throughout the 
state, from the incumbents of the highest 
offices to the most insignificant witness, 
beheld avenues of political preferment 
opening before them in return for their 
services in proclaiming my guilt and se- 
curing my conviction. But over and above 
all, in the eyes of some, glittered the gold 
of the $100,000 bribe-money fund. What 
an inducement to offer for needed proof! 
What a lever to use in the production of 
damning evidence! The sober-minded of 
all parties expected high tides in the 
streams of perjury, as well as that per- 
jurers would stalk through the land, un- 
disturbed by those whose duty it was—not 
to procure and protect—but to prosecute 
them. Perjurers were needed, perjurers 
would therefore be forthcoming and safe- 
ty given them. 

My case was set for trial in July, 1900; 
and as I was escorted to the court house, I 
caught many furtive glances from the as- 
sembled crowd. Much to my surprise, I 
found that all the ladies in the audience 
—by reason of a secret order of the court 
—were seated on the prosecution’s side of 
the court room. This was for the pur- 
pose of making it appear to the jury and 
the public that I was a guilty wretch and 
that even the ladies of the state were en- 
tering the arena and crying for my blood. 
Judge Cantrill, with a dignified mien, 
flowing side-whiskers and bald head, 
tyrannical look and bearing, occupied the 
bench. Dignity is a mask behind which 
men sometimes hide their ignorance— 
sometimes their infamy, sometimes both. 
Most great men are plain folk. People 
can exercise their common sense without 
becoming common-place. The witnesses 
for the prosecution were either present or 
accessible. It announced that the state 
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was ready for trial. Of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine witnesses sum- 
moned for the defense, but five an- 
swered. My attorneys asked for a con- 
tinuance of the case. Judge Cantrill ruled 
that it should go to trial. The names of 
the twenty-four men summoned for jury 
service were soon exhausted, and the court, 
over the protest of the defense, ordered the 
sheriff to summen one hundred bystand- 
ers. According to law, as the court of ap- 
peals later held, the jury-wheel should 
have been exhausted before bystanders 
were summoned for jury service. But to 
have drawn the names of the prospective 
jurors from the jury-wheel at that time 
would doubtless have resulted in the fail- 
ure of the prosecution to convict me, since 
the jury-wheel had been filled about four 
months before Senator Goebel was killed ; 
and, therefore, at a time when there was 
no necessity for it to be packed with the 
names of partizan Democrats. Nor was it 
so packed. The sheriff and his deputies 
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proceeded to the rock-ribbed Democratic 
voting precinct of Stonewall to get the re- 
quisite number of talesmen for jury 
service. Its citizens were more rural, more 
reliably Democratic than those of any 
other portion of the county. It was 
among such that rankled the fiercest ha- 
tred for those charged with the Goebel 
murder. Illiteracy, narrow-mindedness 
and Democratic reliability were the quali- 
fications for jury-service sought for by 
the prosecution in my case. When the men 
arrived, Judge Cantrill deliberately left 
the bench and walked around where the 
special venire sat, and began to question 
the men in a tone inaudible to any except 
those in the vicinity of the questioned 
and questioner. After an investigation, 
which seemed to be satisfactory to him- 
self, he excused those who, in his judg- 
ment, did not come up to the require- 
ments of the case. Not a single lawyer 
for the defense was requested by the 
judge to be present during this strange 
and unprecedented proceeding — none 
was present. 

Nearly half of the men present sought 
to be excused on one ground’or another. 
Those who were more liberal-minded than 
the others were excused by the court; the 
bitterly partizan were retained. The court 
had held a secret interview, as far as the 
defense was concerned, with the jurors 
summoned to decide whether or not I 
should be given my liberty, whether I 
should don a felon’s stripes for life, or 
whether I should die an ignominious death 
on the scaffold. I saw my most sacred 
rights being filched from me, as well as a 
court of justice being converted into a po- 
litical machine shop, without being able 
to check or change the proceedings. On 
the voir dire examination of the remaining 
talesmen, Judge Cantrill threw dignity 
and duty to the winds, and entered vigor- 
ously into the prosecution of the case. 
Those who have ever given thought to 
jury trials know that the selection of the 
jury is of the utmost importance. If the 
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jury is packed or bribed, evidence, inno- 
cence, justice—nothing will affect a pre- 
arranged verdict. A bribed jury is blind 
to everything except the glitter of the 
gold—one packed, deaf to all except the 
crackle of the fires of hatred and revenge. 
By some strange oversight, or lack of in- 
sight, the laws of Kentucky (Criminal 
Code, Section 281) provide that the rul- 
ings and decisions of the trial court in the 
selection and formation of the jury are 
not subject to exceptions and _ review. 
Judge Cantrill knew that his decisions in 
the examination of the talesmen, while un- 
precedented, would not be reviewed by the 
court of appeals; so he followed the dic- 
tates of unbridled partizan feeling. As a 
net result; twelve Democrats sat in the 
jury-box to try me for my life. Mr. J. C. 
Porter, one of the jurymen, has been ex- 
tensively advertised as a Republican. 
This is a mistake. Mr. Porter is not now, 
never has been, a Republican. His family 
connections, his wife’s father, brothers, 
relatives, are Democrats. His Democracy 
and regularity in voting the straight 
Democratic ticket were never questioned 
until 1896, when he voted for McKinley. 
As soon as representatives of the common- 
wealth were apprised of the fact that Por- 
ter upon one occasion had failed to sup- 
port the Democratic ticket, they came to 
the defense and urged that it should agree 
for Porter to be excused from jury ser- 
vice, on the ground of lunacy, claiming 
that he was not in his right mind. To 
this, the defense would not agree, and the 
jury remained as accepted. This alarmed 
the prosecution. It had been represented 
to it that Porter was a Democrat, true 
and tried. It was a “fake”—something 
must be done: so during the progress of 
my trial Porter’s wife was secretly per- 
mitted to have an interview with him. 
She conveyed a letter to him from his 
father, which stated that if he stood for 
an acquittal, although convinced of my 
entire innocence, he would be indicted for 
perjury by reason of certain statements 
made by him on his voir dire examination 
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in my case; and that besides this, his 
property would be imperiled and his life 
endangered. This, the juror revealed to 
Judge James B. Finnell, of Georgetown, 
after my trial was over. He told Judge 
Finnell that he believed in my innocence, 
but was afraid to vote for an acquittal. 
He said that such a stand on his part 
would have meant that he could no longer 
prosper, if he lived, in the community 
where he resided, and added: “It’s a 
shame that I did not stand out for 
Powers’ acquittal, but I have a wife and 
children to support and I knew it would 
ruin me, if I did.” 

At the close of the first week of my trial 
nothing sensational had developed; but 
the method of selecting the jury, its polit- 
ical affiliation, the manifest partizanship 
of the witnesses, the garbled reports of 
the testimony and other proceedings of 
the trial published in the Democratic 
newspapers, their effort to further in- 
flame the public mind against me, the 
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swarm of witnesses hovering around the 
distributers of the blood-money fund, the 
liberty on the strects of Georgetown of 
certain alleged co-conspirators, the bitter- 
ness exhibited by the Goebel Democrats 
who had attended the trial, the eagerness 
with which the jury drank aown the 
strongest testimony for the prosecution, 
the attitude of the court toward my law- 
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yers, his failure to recognize them on the 
street, his fining them in court upon the 
slightest provocation and forcing them to 
pay the fine immediately or go to jail, 
his undisguised contempt and hatred for 
me, his entire lack of courtesy, his mani- 
festly unfair and partizan rulings, the 
latitude he gave the commonwealth in the 
introduction of its testimony—all pointed 
to and emphasized the necessity and cer- 
tainty of my conviction. 

The Lexington Herald, Independent 
Democrat, edited by Colonel W. C. P. 
Breckinridge, said: “A conviction is a 
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political necessity. The present leader- 
ship has staked its fortunes on this con- 
viction’’, and it had. 


Hy+'The Republicans in the meantime had 


nominated John W. Yerkes, an able, ag- 
gressive debater, as their standard bearer, 
and declared in their platform that the 
jury in my case had been “organized for 
conviction.” The issues were made up— 
strange issues of political parties to be 
fought out in a court of justice where the 
life or liberty of a human being was at 
stake. Is it any wonder, under such cir- 
cumstances, that a temple of justice 
should be transformed into a forum for 
the exploitation of the angry passions of 
the fiercest and most bitter campaign and 
contest for state offices known to any 
American commonwealth? It would have 
been less than human if my guilt or in- 
nocence had not been lost sight of in 
such a struggle for political advantage. 
During the following two weeks con- 
sumed by the prosecution in the introduc- 
tion of its testimony five dazzling and 
sensational] star-witnesses were placed on 
the stand. Three of these—W. H. Cul- 
ton, Wharton Golden and Robert Noakes, 
—were charged with complicity in the 
Goebel ‘murder, and were swearing for, 
and were given immunity, in exchange for 
their testimony. Two—Finley Anderson 
and George F. Weaver, alias “Strolling 
Barber”—were testifying, not because of 
cold-blooded expediency, but for a con- 
sideration of cool dollars and cents. Of 
the “Five Invincibles”, as these witnesses 
were banteringly termed at the time, one 
only (Wharton Golden) remains in the 
service of his coachers and employers. 
Weaver, Noakes and Anderson are now 
publicly known perjuzers, while Culton 
has recently forged a number of witness 
claims and fled from the state. Noakes 
confessed his perjury, Anderson made an 
affidavit to his and Weaver was indicted 
for his. When Weaver took the witness- 
stand for examination Mr. Campbell and 
the other lawyers for the prosecution were 
in high feather, and looked at each other 
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significantly. Their air indicated that a 
genuine sensation was about to be sprung. 
They were right. One was, for Weaver 
soon began to tell a delighted jury and 
anxious crowd that he was on the inside 
of the Capitol Square (Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky), and in front of the Executive 
Building, at the time of the tragedy. He 
said that he heard five shots; “turned 
around immediately upon hearing them, 
looked toward the building, and saw part 
of a man’s hand withdrawing a gun- 
barrel into the window”—the front win- 
dow to the private office of the secretary 
of state. From the viewpoint of the pros- 
ecution, the testimony of this witness was 
damning. He had established its claim 
that the shot which had killed Mr. Goebel 
had been fired from my private office win- 
dow. Before the trial was over, however, 
the hilarity of the prosecution was 
changed into dispair and mortification; 
for the defense established by a dozen or 
more reputable witnesses that Weaver was 
not in Frankfort on the day of the trag- 
edy, but was at Grayson Springs, one 
hundred and thirty miles away. His per- 
jury was so open, so notorious, so glar- 
ing, that the defense had -him arrested. 
He was released on an insignificant bail 
bond in the sum of two hundred dollars 
for his appearance. The money was put 
up for him. Weaver was given his 
liberty, and from that day to this he 
has stalked through the land, unharmed, 
unsought, unmolested, by those whose 
duty it is to apprehend him and send 
him to a perjurer’s abode. The per- 
jury of Anderson is equally notorious 
—his testimony even more sensational and 
damaging. When on the witness-stand, 
Mr. Campbell held him like a charmed 
bird under the spell of a serpent. His tes- 
timony was injurious in the extreme. The 
witness said I told him I was longing to 
take Goebel’s life. “If we can’t get him 
killed, and it is necessary, I will kill him 
myself”, were the words, he declared, fell 
from my own lips. Proof! The veteran fa- 
ther confessor proved anything he desired. 
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Why should he not, when he had himself 
prepared the statements to which the wit- 
ness swore. But later, Anderson, un- 
der oath, explained how he was bribed, 
retracted his testimony, and exposed the 
corrupt methods by which it was pro- 
cured. The smooth suborner of perjury 
had so framed the story of Anderson, as 
well as that of Noakes and other perjur- 
ers, as to put it beyond my power to con- 
tradict them by any other witness than 
myself. Noakes, Golden, Culton, Ander- 
son and the rest testified that their con- 
versations with me had been in private. 
Realizing how powerless I was to con- 
vince the public that these star witnesses 
were black perjurers, it is beyond the 
power of words to express how gratified 
I was to know that the conscience of one 
had so haunted him until he was forced to 
tell the truth. - 

After my examining trial, in May, the 
country was kept on the qui vive reading 
sensational stories in inflammatory jour- 
nals to the effect that this, that, and the 
other Republican would be connected with 
the killing of Mr. Goebel. Men prominent 
in the party councils were kept before the 
public as possible assassins; others, less 
prominent, were frequently mentioned, 
and among these was one Robert Noakes. 
He had been a “heeler” for the Repub- 
lican party in his own town, and had led a 
somewhat reckless life. He had come to 
Frankfort with the large crowd of moun- 
taineers; was active and apparently much 
interested in Republican success; had 
talked, it seems, boldly, and protested 
vigorously against the actions of the 
Democrats in the contests. He is a man 
far above the average in native ability; 
was known to be a cool, courageous 
scoundrel, with little or no sense of right 
or wrong—a man who would play any . 
part that circumstances or shifting scenes 
might assign him. Such a creature played 
well and easily into the hands of the pros- 
ecution. Plans were laid to have him ar- 
rested for complicity in the Goebel mur- 
der. In order not to appear a willing wit- 
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ness, he went to Big Stone Gap, Virginia, 
just prior to his arrest, and refused to 
come to Kentucky until requisition papers 
had been obtained. When everything was 
thus properly and respectably arranged, 
he was arrested at Big Stone Gap on a 
warrant charging him with being an ac- 
cessory before the fact to the murder of 
William Goebel. He was brought to 
Frankfort and put in jail, but, like Cul- 
ton, his incarceration was of short dura- 
tion. Two days after he had been placed 
in the bastile he was given in charge 
of a guard provided by the prosecution. 
When my case was called for trial, Noakes 
proved himself to be the monumental per- 
jurer of the case. The will of his partners 
in dishonor was just as good, but Noakes 
had more ability, and in his special call- 
ing, could “out-Herod Herod.” He came 
into the liars’ homestretch rather late in 
the action, but sustained them all, beat 
them all. The lengthy statement he gave 
out for publication, many months after- 
ward, disclosing his amazing perjury and 
the manner in which it was obtained, 
startled the public. It reads more like 
fiction than the record of a witness in a 
court of justice. In the retraction of his 
testimony, he said in part: 

“The first conversation that I had with 
Tom Campbell, after I met him at Big 
Stone Gap, was in his room at the Well- 
ington Hotel, at Georgetown. He sent for 
me to come to his room. He then informed 
me that they were now all going to help 
me to get out of trouble, and that I would 
be out in a few days. He then told me that 
he was then ready to take my statement. 
The nervous strain that I had gone 
through with had left me almost a total 
wreck, and I was at all times furnished 
with stimulants and kept under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquors, and was fre- 
quently on the verge of delirium tremens. 
I had never drunk to excess until after I 
was arrested, and from the effects of the 

_whisky that I had been taking, and my 
troubles, I sometimes realized that I was 
not right mentally. In this condition, I 
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made a statement in Tom Campbell’s 
room. Campbell afterward informed me 
that I had sworn to the statement before 
a notary public, but I do not remember 
of having sworn to it, and I do not believe 
that-I did swear to it. Campbell insisted 
that I did, and proved it by a man that 
he said was a notary public. This man’s 
name I do not know. At the time I went 
on the witness-stand at Georgetown, and 
swore to the facts contained in this state- 
ment, I was still under the influence of 
liquor, was almost a nervous wreck, and 
under all the circumstances, was not a re- 
sponsible witness.” 

Since the revelation of his infamy, 
Noakes has been the veriest “Old man of 
the Sea” that the prosecution ever had 
upon its back, which is saying much. But 
during the progress of my trial, “Defense 
utterly unable to shake the testimony of 
Robert Noakes,” said the Goebelite press 
in blazing headlines. 

After three long and weary weeks of 
suspense, perjury, unjust rulings, and 
disgraceful partiality, the prosecution 
closed its case; and knowing that it had 
made out none, the claim was put forward 
that if I were not guilty, I was at least 
in a position to know who was; and that it 
was my duty to “point out the real crim- 
inal.” This I was powerless to do, because 
the murder of Mr. Goebel was, and is, as 
much a mystery to me as to the reader of 
these pages. My position was a hard one. 
I was soon to take the witness-stand in 
my own behalf, and give an account of my 
every word and act during a protracted 
and heated campaign and the bitter and 
passion-tossed contest which followed it. 
I was to tell, not merely what I had said 
and done, but what others, with whom I 
had come in contact had said and done 
during that exciting period. I realized 
that it was to be a tremendous task. I 
must remember the testimony offered by 
the prosecution touching my conduct, 
speech, and whereabouts, and be able to 
attack its vulnerable points and expose its 
falsity. I knew under what a fire I would 
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be when my cross-examination began, and 
how the slightest discrepancy, real or ap- 
parent, would be distorted, magnified, 
misconstrued. But to speak the truth, I 
felt equal to the task. My innocence sus- 
tained me; and to what extent I succeeded, 
I will quote the Evening Post, Independ- 
ent Democrat, as proof: “The expecta- 
tion of a further exhibition of Campbell’s 
tactics helped to swell today’s crowd. 
People here have learned that in the art 
of injecting argument into examinations ; 
of veiling innuendoes ; of inference and in- 
sinuation under the guise of questions, 
and of putting his own words in other 
men’s mouths, Campbell is a grand-mas- 
ter. But not one inch did he shake Caleb 
Powers in the long and severe cross- 
examination which went on during the 
forenoon. He never once lost his head, 
nor did he allow Campbell to trip him 
into admissions that he did nat make. So 
amply able to take care of himself did the 
prisoner prove that ex-Governor Brown 
found few occasions to object to Camp- 
bell’s interrogations, although most of 
them were couched in objectionable lan- 
guage. Throughout the morning, Pow- 
ers remained cool and calm, and his replies 
seemed to breathe sincerity and truth. At 
times, the inquiry was turned by Camp- 
bell into a trial of wit, in whick he pitted 
his shrewdness against that of Powers. In 
every such instance Campbell suffered. 
Powers made no flippant rejoinders; he 
attempted no evasion. He met each ques- 
tion fairly and squarely, and his answers 
were always full and sufficient.” 

After my testimony was completed, my 
attorneys introduced over one hundred 
witnesses in my defense, occupying fully 
two weeks. The testimony was not only 
proof of my innocence, but in many ways, 
exposed the perjury of the prosecution. 
But if all the testimony for the prosecu- 
tion had been made to collapse on the 
spot like a card house before a breath of 
wind, what would have mattered it? Had 
not the jury been selected for conviction? 
Had not five thousand dollars been offered 
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for it, right or wrong? Was not a con- 
viction both a pecuniary and a political 
necessity? In less than an hour after the 
jury retired to deliberate upon my case, 
there was a rap on the door of the petit 
jury-room. “Have you made your verdict, 
gentlemen?” asked the court. Two of the 
jurors replied: “We have.” The verdict 
read: ‘We, the jury, find the defendant 
guilty, and fix his punishment at impris- 
onment for life in the state penitentiary.” 

What emotions filled my breast pen can 
not write, language can not describe. It 
fs a poor vehicle of thought at best; 
and a poorer messenger of emotion. By 
the verdict of that jury, I was branded by 
my state as a murderer. The awfulness 
of a verdict by which I was consigned to a 
living death appalled me, but after the 
first horrible shock I felt that such a ver- 
dict could not stand; that it could not be 
final. I will leave the description of the 
scene in the court-room when my verdict 
was read, to the Courier-Journal: 

“Numerous women who have befriended 
Powers since his incarceration rushed 
within the bar, grasped his hand, and 
offered him their sympathy. ‘You have 
the prayers of all our family,’ said one 
young woman, sobbing bitterly. By this 
time, Powers had thoroughly regained 
control of himself, and exhibited that 
coolness of manner which has character- 
ized him throughout the long trial. He 
smiled and said he had not yet given up.” 

It is a great thing to have a clear con- 
science, to be patient and serene when 
wrongfully accused, to have your feet so 
firmly planted on the foundation stones of 
truth that you can meet calumny in 
silence and slander with a smile. 

.While sorrow, with its dark wings, was 
shadowing me, the prosecution and _ its 
friends on the opposite side of the room 
were offering and receiving the most 
effusive congratulations. The truism that 
the joys of many are built upon the mis- 
fortunes and sufferings of others was 
richly exemplified here. As Arthur Goebel 
left the court-room, he received congratu- 
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lations from the jurors who had just re- 
turned against me a verdict of guilty. I 
was soon rushed back to the jail, heavily 
guarded, closely watched. The court 
made an order, transferring me to the 
Louisville jail for safe-keeping. Two 
strong men took me into custody at the 
jail, and escorted me to the depot, where 
I boarded the Midland train for Frank- 
fort. 

Events had been following so rapidly 
upon the heels of one another and I had 
been going through so many vicissitudes 
and painful ordeals and at such a rapid 
rate that I had had no time for reflection, 
nor opportunity to pause and take my 
bearings. The storms of passion and ha- 
tred had, for six long weeks, lashed me so 
furiously and incessantly; the intensity 
of interest and excitement had been so 
acute, that no opportunity had been 
given me, or others vitally interested in 
the outcome of my trial, to clearly fore- 
cast its result or to fully realize the force 
and meaning of an adverse verdict. I 
was glad to cast anchor, glad to get an 
opportunity to look about me and view 
with some composure the outlook for the 
future. After a few warm and earnest 
words of encouragement from _ those 
friends who, before the train started, had 
learned of my speedy departure, I settled 
down by the side of the open car window, 
and for a few moments enjoyed the south- 
ern breeze, as the great iron horse puffed 
its way along, on this fateful August day, 
1900. The sun was sinking slowly in the 
west, its rays warmly and widely flooded 
the country through which we passed, but 
for a few brief moments. Then it kissed 
the world good-night, and a solemn still- 
ness reigned, broken only by the clamor 
of the running train and here and there 
by a peal of laughter from one of Ham’s 
dusky descendants as we stopped at the 
small country stations. To the things 
about me I gave but passing notice; my 
brain staggered in contemplation of the 
future. My position, viewed from any 
and all points, was one to overcome the 
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bravest of heart, to break the spirit 
of the strongest of men. My life from 
earliest childhood had been one continu- 
ous struggle. A boy, and alone, I began 
to face the battle, duties and cares of life. 
I had striven for every inch of vantage- 
ground, and now to have my name held up 
in execration, my prospects in life blight- 
ed, and be driven over the country chained 
like a beast of the field, was a fate almost 
unbearable. I thought of my brother who 
was at that time, and is yet, a fugitive, 
not from justice, but from vengeance. 
Could it be possible that an aged father 
and mother, who had lived for their chil- 
dren and had tried to make them the best 
of men and women they were capable of 
becoming, were to be made to undergo the 
tortures of hell because these children had 
entertained laudable ambitions? It was 
all so horrible that I scarcely seemed sure 
of my own identity, or certain of all that 
had taken place, but unhappily, it was 
all too true, and not a dream. The con- 
ductor calling the names of the stations, 
the passengers getting on and off the 
train, the inquiring glances at my shack- 
led hands, and the vigilant care with 
which I was guarded, made it but too 
clear that it was all a painful and fright- 
ful reality. Where would it end? Could 
the prosecution, having convicted me once, 
afford, in the event of a new trial, not to 
do so again, since my guilt was a Demo- 
cratic article of faith—a plank in the 
party platform? I thought of all these 
things—and more, and while the disad- 
vantages under which I labored seemed 
mountain-high, and impossible to over- 
come, at the same time I believed that 
truth and justice would finally triumph 
over oppression and wrong. I felt that I 
owed it to my father and mother, myself, 
my state, to continue the fight for my 
liberty, whatever might be the odds 
against me. Surely, somewhere and at 
some time, justice could be found in the 
land. Surely—but at this point I was 
hurried off to the county jail, one of Haw- 
thorne’s “black flowers of civilization.” 


(To be concluded) 
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ARRY Renway was the kind of a 
man that people refer to as “‘a sim- 
ple soul.” He might feel deeply, 

but he did not think that way. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was stretching things a lit- 
tle to call him a man, for he was hardly 
more than a boy—a youth in years, but 
a boy in everything else. Nevertheless, it 
is worth recording that he was a reasona- 
bly thrifty boy, although his earning ca- 
pacity had not permitted him to put aside 
anything resembling a fortune. 

Love, however, visits the poor as well 
as the wealthy, the simple as well as the 
wise. Indeed, sometimes it seems as if love 
rather avoided the wealthy and wise and 
chose the companionship of less favored 
mortals. So perhaps it is not at all ex- 
traordinary that Harry Renway was in 
love—very much in love—and the object 
of his affections was one of the most tan- 
talizing specimens of femininity that ever 
annoyed and delighted man. She said 
frankly that she was mercenary, but it 
is probable she exaggerated. She had 
been poor all her life, but she had no 
dreams of great wealth and no ambition 
for it: she merely wanted to be assured 
reasonable comfort—that is, what seemed 


to her reasonable comfort. A really mer- 
cenary girl would have deemed it poverty 
and hardship. Somehow, when one has 
been poor and has suffered some priva- 
tions, one learns to give some thought to 
worldly affairs, and it is to the credit of 
Alice Jennings that she did not grade 
men more exactly by the money standard. 
Harry’s modest salary would be sufficient 
to meet her requirements, but Harry had 
nothing but his salary. A larger salary 
might give something of luxury, in addi- 
tion to comfort, but, assured the comfort 
and freedom from privation, she would 
be guided by the inclinations of her heart. 
So perhaps she was wise rather than mer- 
cenary. Love needs a little of the foster- 
ing care of money, although too much of 
this fostering care tends to idleness and 
scandal. 

“But if anything should happen to 
you,” argued Alice, when Harry tried to 
tell her how hard he would work for her. 

“What’s going to happen to me?” he 
demanded. 

“T don’t know,” she answered lightly. 
**You’re a dear, good boy, Harry, and I 
like you, but I’ve had all the poverty I 
want,” 
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“Who's talking about poverty?” per- 
sisted Harry stoutly. “I’ve got more than 
two hundred dollars saved up, and I'll 
have a bigger salary pretty soon.” 

“What’s two hundred dollars?” she re- 
turned. “We'd use that to begin house- 
keeping. Then, if anything should hap- 
pen to you— Why, Harry, I’d be worse 
off than I am now. I don’t want much, 
but I’ve learned to look ahead—a little. 
I’ve neither the disposition nor the train- 
ing to be a wage-earner, and I’ll never go 
back home after I marry. Dad has a 
hard enough time of it, anyhow.” There 
was raillery in her tone, but there was also 
something of earnestness in it. ‘Now, 
Tom Nelson has over two thousand dol- 
lars,” she added. 

“Oh, if you’re going to sell yourself!” 
exclaimed Harry bitterly. 

“J didn’t say I’d marry him,” she re- 
torted teasingly, “but if I did and any- 
thing should happen to him—” 

“You’d probably find he’d lost it in 
some scheme,” put in Harry. 

“He might,” admitted Alice thought: 
fully, “but he’s pretty careful.” 

“And too old for you,” added Harry 
angrily. “Still, if it’s only money— 

“It isn’t,” she interrupted, more se- 
riously; “it’s caution. I’ve had enough 
to make me just a little cautious. You 
don’t know how hard it has been, Harry, 
or you’d understand. If you knew more 
of the disappointments and heart-aches of 
some of the girls who are deemed merce- 
nary you wouldn’t blame them for sacri- 
ficing sentiment to a certain degree of 
worldliness. ‘I just want to be sure I'll 
never have to go through this again,’ 
says the girl, and she tries to make sure. 
It isn’t a question of the amount of money 
that she can get by marriage, nor of silks 
or satins, but rather of peace and security 
after some years of privation and anxiety. 
She learns to think of the future, if only 
in a modest way—that is, some such girls 
do, and I’m one of them. What could I 
do—alone?” 

“Then you won’t marry me?” 
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“I didn’t say that.” 

“Then you will marry me?” 

“I didn’t say that, either. There’s no 
hurry.” 

Thus she tantalized him always. It 
was unfair, of course—unless she intend- 
ed to accept him eventually. In that case, 
it was merely unwise. It is accepted as a 
girl’s privilege to be thus perverse and in- 
consistent in her treatment of the man 
she intends to marry, but sometimes she 
goes too far and loses him. However, 
Alice Jennings was herself uncertain. 
She had known Harry a long time, and 
she liked him. She had known Tom Nel- 
son a shorter time, and she liked him also. 
It may be said, however, that she did not 


_love either of them. Love is self-sacrific- 


ing and gives no thought to worldly af- 
fairs. Alice Jennings might have been 
capable of love, if she could have afforded 
the luxury, but circumstances had con- 
vineed her that she could not afford it, so 
she did not try. She would not sell herself 
solely for money, and her standard of 
comfort was not high, but she was going 
to try mighty hard to “like” the most 
promising man well enough to marry him. 
So far as possible she was disposed to fol- 
low the advice of the man who said: 
“Marry for love, my son; marry for love 
and not for money; but if you can love 
a girl with money, for heaven’s sake do 
so.” 

As a natural result of her desire to 
make sure of escaping for all time the 
thraldom of poverty that was so galling 
to her, she was irresolute and capricious. 
She dressed unusually well for a girl in 
her position, but this was because she had 
taste and had learned to make her own 
clothes, so the money available for her 
gowns could be put almost entirely into 
the material alone. She was a capable 
housekeeper, because necessity had com- 
pelled her to give a good deal of time to 
housework in her own home. She had no 
thought of escaping all these duties, irk- 
some as they were, but she did not wish 
to be bound down to them. A comfortable 
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flat, with a maid-of-all-work to do the 
cooking and cleaning, and a sewing girl 
for a week once or twice a year, was her 
idea of luxury. This, even though there 
was still much for her to do, would give 
her freedom, and this, with reasonably 
careful management, either of the men 
could give her. But she looked beyond, 
and hesitated; she had schooled herself to 
go rather deeply into the future. 

Tom Nelson found her quite as unrea- 
sonable and bewildering as did Harry. 
Tom was older and more resourceful than 
Harry, but he was not so steady and per- 
sistent. Harry was content to let his 
money accumulate in a savings bank, but 
Tom deemed this too slow and was willing 
to take risks in the hope of larger profits. 


He made more, but he also spent more, - 


and, all else aside, it was a question as 
to whether Harry would not be able to 
provide the better home. Then, too, Tom 
occasionally lost money, while nothing 
but a bank failure could endanger Har- 
ry’s modest capital. So Tom had his own 
troubles with the girl. He knew her dread 
of poverty—amounting almost to a ma- 
nia—and he made frequent incidental 
reference to his capital. 

“But that isn’t much,” she said lightly. 
Her self-confessed mercenariness was al- 
ways brought out in a whimsical, half- 
jocular way that seemed to have nothing 
of worldly hardness in it. “And there’s 
no telling whether you'll have it six 
months from now,” she added. “As long 
as I had you to take care of me it would 
be all right, but—” 

She always came back io the same 
point. Yet one of these two she intended 
to marry, her personal preference being 
for Harry, and her judgment commend- 
ing Tom. Harry would plod; Tom might 
be worth twenty thousand dollars in a few 
years, or he might be in debt. Harry 
never would have much; Tom might have 
a great deal—enough to make the future 
secure, no matter what happened. 

“Will you invest the money for me?” 
she asked. 
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“Why, no,” he replied in surprise. “I 
must use it to make more.” 

Thus she flirtatiously, laughingly, but 
with an undertone of seriousness, kept 
them both uncertain, while she impressed 
upon them her one great fear of being 
left helpless. Yet even in this her ambi- 
tion was modest; no income for life, but 
only something for her temporary needs 
until she could adjust herself to new con- 
ditions, if that became necessary. Any- 
thing more than that was too remote for 
serious consideration. 

Harry finally told his troubles to a 
friend, when these exasperating condi- 
tions had continued for some time. He 
wanted consolation ; he got advice. 

“A little too worldly to suit me,” com- 
mented the friend. “Still, it might be 
better if some of the girls who marry 
hastily had just a little of such worldli- 
ness. There would be fewer helpless and 
wretched women and children.” 

“That’s just it, returned Harry. 
“She knows what it means, and that two 
thousand dollars of Tom Nelson’s looks 
awful big to her. If I had as much, I'd 
invest it for her outright, and that would 
settle it.” 

“Doesn’t want it to spend, as I under- 
stand it?” queried the friend. 

“Oh, no—just to know that she has 
something, in case anything happens.” 

“Why don’t you try lfe insurance?” 
asked the friend. 

It took Harry a moment or two to 
grasp this. Then his face lighted up. 

“By thunder! I never thought of 
that!’ he cried. 

“That’s the trouble with lots of men,” 
remarked the friend dryly. “Marriage is 
considered a dual arrangement when it 
should be a triple—man, woman and life 
insurance. That’s the only really safe 
combination. The thoughtful lover will 
see that the life insurance agent and the 
minister are interviewed about the same 
time.” 

‘Where did you learn all that?” asked 
the astonished Harry. 
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‘Oh, it’s not original with me,” was the 
reply. “I heard Dave Murray talk about 
insurance once. He’s an enthusiast. He 
claims that the best possible wedding gift 
is a paid-up life insurance policy, and I 
guess he’s right. It would be a mighty 
appropriate gift from the groom’s father 
to the bride—a blamed sight better than 
a check or a diamond necklace. A paid- 
up policy for five thousand dollars would 
look just as big as a, five-thousand-dollar 
check, and it wouldn’t cost nearly as 
much—unless the old man plans to sneak 
back the check before it can be cashed. 
And what a lot of good it might do at a 
time when the need may be the greatest. 
If the bride is the one to be considered in 
selecting a wedding gift, as I understand 
to be the case, what better than this?” 

“I guess Dave Murray is the man for 
me,” said Harry in admiration of the 
originality of this idea. 

“Of course he is,’”? asserted the friend. 
“And, if you want to make the argument 
stronger for your wavering girl, get an 
accident insurance policy, with a sick- 
benefit clause, also, and then take out a 
little old-age insurance. There ought to 
be no trouble about giving her all the as- 
surance necessary to allay her fears.” 

Harry was a good risk, and he had no 
difficulty in getting a policy. He saw 
Murray personally, but, as he did not ex- 
plain his purpose or situation, their con- 
ference was brief; Murray merely asked 
if he thought a one-thousand-dollar pol- 
icy was all that he could afford. 

“Because,” said Murray, “when you go 
after a good thing it’s wise to take all you 
can of it. There ought to be enough so 
that something can be found after your 
estate is settled.” 

“I'd make it five hundred dollars, if I 
could,” said Harry. 

“Most of the good companies,” said 
Murray, “wisely protect a man from his 
own economical folly by refusing to issue 
a policy for less than one thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“It’s an experiment,” explained Harry. 
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“A fellow doesn’t want to put too much 
money into an experiment.” 

Murray, the resourceful Murray, was 
bewildered. Life insurance an experi- 
ment! Surely he could not mean that. 

“Well,” he said, “your widow will be 
pretty sure to think the experiment a 
success.” 

“I haven’t got a widow,” asserted 
Harry. 

“Of course not,” admitted Murray, 
“but you may have.” 

‘How can I have a widow when I am 
dead?” asked Harry. ‘How can I have 
anything when I am dead?” 

“You can’t tell by the looks of an elec- 
tric wire how highly it is charged,’’ mused 
Murray. “I guess I touched this one too 
recklessly.” Then to Harry, “But there 
may be a widow.” 

“There may,” returned Harry. 

“Well, she’ll be sorry you didn’t exper- 
iment on a larger scale, because it really 
isn’t an experiment at all. There’s only 
one thing surer than insurance.” ; 

“What's that?” asked Harry. 

“Death; and, with the popular gold 
bonds or any limited payment policy, you 
have a chance to beat death by some 
years. But suit yourself.” 

So Harry took the physical examina- 
tion and got the policy, payable to his es- 
tate. Then he promptly assigned it to 
Alice. 

“There’s one thousand dollars sure, if 
anything should happen to me,” he said. 
“That beats any old elusive two thousand 
dollars that Tom Nelson may have.” 

“You’re a dear, good, faithful boy, 
Harry,” she said impulsively, and she 
gave him a kiss. 

That was happiness enough for that 
day and the next, but on the third he be- 
gan to get down to earth again and 
deemed the time propitious to settle mat- 
ters. 

“You'll marry me?” he suggested. 

“Perhaps,” was her reply. 

“Perhaps!” he cried. “It’s always per- 
haps.” 
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- ‘ “Perhaps it won’t be always perhaps,” 
she returned. 

In truth, she had wavered so long that 
she found it difficult to make up her mind. 
Besides, Tom was prospering, Tom was 
devoted, and Tom was a nice fellow. 
True, he was twenty-six, while she was 
only eighteen, and Harry, at twenty, was 
nearer her own age, but—well, aside from 
any question of the future, it was rather 
nice to have two so devotedly attentive. 
Then, too, Tom spent his money more 
freely, and she derived the benefit in pres- 
ent pleasures. ‘There was no hurry; the 
future was now brighter, whichever she 
chose, and, things being so nearly equal, 
there was even less reason for haste. Al- 
ice, in addition to her dread of poverty, 
was a natural flirt: she enjoyed the power 
she exerted over these two men. But she 
said nothing to Tom of Harry’s latest 
move; perhaps she thought it would be 
unfair, or perhaps she was just a trifle 
truer to Harry than she was to Tom. 

Harry, in his “simple” way, misinter- 
preted this irresolution. He was too de- 
voted to criticize ; he had begun to under- 
stand her dread and to think that she was 
quite right in taking such a very worldly 
view of the situation. Why should she 
not, so far as possible, endeavor to make 
her future secure? It was for him to con- 
vince her of his thoughtfulness and his 
ability to provide for her. Thereupon he 
got an accident insurance policy. 

“You’re awfully thoughtful, Harry,” 
she said. “I like you.” 

“I don’t want you to worry,” said 
Harry, flattered and pleased. 

“I’m not worrying,” she told him. 

“But I am,” he retorted, ruefully. 

‘““Men,” she asserted, “are so impa- 
tient.” 

Harry could not quite agree to this; he 
thought he had been wonderfully patient. 
In his straightforward way he began to 
ponder the matter deeply. It had seemed 
to him that he was doing a wonderfully 
clever thing, that ought to settle the mat- 
ter definitely. Had he made a mistake? 
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If so, what was necessary to rectify it? 
Incidentally, he heard that some of Tom 
Nelson’s little speculations had turned out 
favorably, and Tom was still quite as de- 
voted as ever and seemed to be received 
with as much favor. Then to Harry came 
an idea—a really brilliant idea, in his 
estimation. 

“Perhaps,” he told himself, “I ought 
not to have assigned that policy to her; 
perhaps I ought to have kept it in my 
control so that a wedding would be neces- 
sary to give her the benefit of it. As it is 
now, she has the policy, no matter who she 
marries. I don’t think she would—” 

Without finishing the sentence, Harry 
knitted his brow and shook his head. It 
was not a pleasant thought—he told him- 
self it was an unjust thought—but, as he 
had gone in to win, he might as well take 
every precaution. If the conditions were 
a little different, it might put an end to 
her flirtatious mood and compel a more 
serious consideration of his suit; it might 
have a tendency to emphasize his point 
and “wake her up,” as he expressed it. 
Possibly, it was just the argument 
needed. 

With this in mind, Harry again called 
upon Murray. 

“I’m in a little trouble,” he explained. 
“I ought to have had that policy made 
out to my wife.” 

“Tt makes no difference, unless the es- 
tate is involved in some way,” explained 
Murray. “She’ll get it through—” 

“It makes a big difference,” interrupt- 
ed Harry. “You see, I’ve got to get the 
wife.” 

“What!” ejaculated Murray. 
that again, please.” 

“Why, if I had an insurance policy in 
favor of my wife, it would make it easier 
to get the wife, wouldn’t it?” 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Murray. “I 
thought I was pretty well up on insurance 
financiering, but this beats me. Are you 
hanging an insurance policy up as a sort 
of prize package?” 

“That’s it, that’s it!” cried Harry, 


“Say 
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pleased to find the situation so quickly 
comprehended. “The other fellow is 
worth more, but insurance looks bigger 
than anything else I can buy for the 
money, and I want to show her how much 
safer she will be with me than with him.” 

“You’re all right,” laughed Murray, 
“but I’m afraid you'll have to marry 
first. We can’t very well make a policy 
payable to a person who doesn’t exist, and 
you have no wife now. When you have 
one, bring the policy back, if you’re not 
satisfied to have it payable to the estate, 
and—” 

“But she’s got it.” 

“Who?” 

“The girl. I assigned it to her, so she 
doesn’t have to marry me to get the bene- 
fit. That wasn’t good business.” 

Murray leaned back in his chair and 
looked at the youth with amusement and 
curiosity. 

“No,” he said at last, “that may have 
been good sentiment, but it wasn’t 
business. And,” he added, jokingly, “I 
don’t know that this transaction is quite 
legal.” 

“Why not?” asked Harry anxiously. 

“Well, we’re not allowed to give prizes, 
and if a girl goes with the policy, it looks 
a good deal like a prize-package affair. 
I’m not sure that that wouldn’t be consid- 
ered worse than giving rebates on pre- 
miums.’ 

“You’ve got the wrong idea,” argued 
Harry with solemn earnestness. ‘The 
girl doesn’t go with the policy, but the 
policy goes with me. At least, that’s what 
I intended.” 

“Better try it again with another poli- 
cy,” suggested Murray. “Make it paya- 
ble to your estate, and then hang on to it 
until you get the girl. Let me give youa 
word of advice, too, although it’s not ex- 
actly to my interest.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, the policy that you gave to her 
doesn’t amount to much if you stop pay- 
ing premiums on it, You might suggest 
that to her,” 
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“By George! I never thought of that!” 
exclaimed the youth. “I guess I haven't 
much of a financial head.” 

“Oh, you're all right,” returned Mur- 
ray. ‘You're the first fellow I ever knew 
who made a matrimonial bureau of an in- 
surance office. I’ve got something to 
learn about this business yet.” 

With his second policy in his pocket, 
Harry reverted quite casually to the sub- 
ject of insurance, although he had first 
taken the precaution to have a lot of in- 
surance literature sent to Alice. From 
this she learned that nothing could quite 
equal it in making the future secure. 

“I have decided,” said Harry in an off- 
hand way, “that the best investment for a 
young man who has any one dependent 
upon him is insurance. I have just taken 
out another policy for one thousand dol- 
lars.” 


“How thoughtful of you!” exclaimed 
Alice 


“It’s on the twenty-year endowment 
plan,” exclaimed Harry. “At the end of 
twenty years the whole sum may be drawn 
down or it may be left to accumulate. As 
provision for the future, I guess that 
makes any two or three thousand dollars 
in the bank look like thirty cents.” 

“You’re awfully good to me,” said Al- 
ice, for this apparent evidence of unselfish 
devotion, in addition to what had pre- 
ceded it, really made her reproach herself 
for her capriciousness. But it was such 
jolly fun to keep two men anxious. 

“The insurance,” Harry went on, “ig 
payable to my estate.” 

“What does that mean, Harry?” she 
asked. 

“It means,” replied Harry, “that a girl 
has got to marry me to get a chance 
at it.” 

“I always did like you, Harry.” 

“Yes ?? 

“But you’re so impatient.” 

Harry was beginning to develop a lit- 
tle strategical ingenuity. 

“There is no need,” he said, “to make a 
secret of this. I’m not ashamed to have 
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all the girls know that I am making prop- 
er provision for the one who becomes my 
wife.” 

“Harry Renway,” exclaimed Alice, “if 
you make our private affairs a subject of 
public gossip, I’ll never speak to you 
again as long as I live.” 

Thereupon Harry demonstrated that 
he was not as “simple” as he was sup- 
posed to be, for he promptly returned the 
kiss that she had given him on a previous 
occasion. There could be no misinter- 
preting “our” private affairs. 

“When?” he asked. 

“Oh, pretty soon,” she replied, for the 
flirtatious instinct was still in evidence. 
Besides, under the circumstances, too 
much haste might be misinterpreted. 
However, their friends were told of the 
engagement, and that was something. 
Tom Nelson was angry and disgusted. 

“The fool!” he exclaimed. “A live man 
wants to have the use of his money, and 
he has tied himself up with insurance. 
That isn’t my way.” 

“But he got the girl,” some one sug- 
gested. 

“Not yet,” retorted Tom, “and you 
never can tell.” 

In truth, it seemed as if Tom’s insinua- 
tion was almost prophetic, for Alice pro- 
crastinated and postponed in a most ag- 
gravating way, and Harry took it all in 
good part for two or three months. There 
was no particular reason for this delay, as 
the preliminaries of such a wedding as 
they would have could be arranged very 
quickly, and in time it tried the patience 
of even Harry. 

“The semi-annual premium on that 
first policy is due the day after to-mor- 
row,” he remarked one evening. 

“Well?” she returned inquiringly. 

“If the premium isn’t paid the policy 
lapses.” 

“But you'll pay it?” 

“For my wife I will.” 

She gave him a quick look, and she 
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knew that he was not going to be swayed 
this time by her little cajoleries. 

“But, Harry,” she protested, “that’s 
s80—sO soon.” 

“T have the license in my pocket,” he 
said; “there’s a church within two blocks, 
and I saw a light in the pastor’s study as 
I came by. I guess we’ve waited long 
enough. Let’s go out for a little stroll.” 


It was six months later that Harry 
again met Dave Murray, but Murray re- 
membered him. 

“Did you get the prize with your poli- 
cy?” asked Murray. 

“Sure,” replied Harry. 

“Was it a good prize?” 

“Bully,” said Harry. “A little hard 
to handle just at first, but you can do al- 
most anything with insurance.” 

“You certainly have made good use of 
it,” laughed Murray. 

“You bet, I have,” answered Harry, 
with some pride. “Why, say! an insur- 
ance policy is the greatest thing in the 
world for family discipline.” 

“For what?” exclaimed Murray. 

“Family discipline. The first time we 
had a little rumpus she had me going 
seven ways for Sunday until I thought of 
the insurance policies. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘if 
I’m not the head of the house there’s no 
reason why I should be paying insurance 
premiums, and I'll default on the next 
one. The head of the house looks after 
things of that sort,’ I told her, and that 
settled it; I’m the head of the house, and, 
if I don’t play it too strong, I’ve got the 
thing to maintain discipline.” 

“Don’t you want another policy?” 
laughed Murray. 

“Well,” returned Harry, thoughtfully, 
“if I could get the same kind of a prize 
with another, and if it wasn’t against the 
law, I rather think I might be tempted to 
do it. Anyhow, there can’t anybody tell 
me there’s nothing in insurance, for I 
know better,” : 
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III. GALES OF WIND 


the poet, since anything may be ex- 

pected of a poet in search of an 
epithet—who first spoke of a “smiling 
sea” must have had a peculiar notion of 
joyousness. The smile of a giant would be 
a formidable thing. The sea is never joy- 
ous, though it can be serene, and in the 
utmost freshness of its serenity it never 
has the youthful delicacy of the earth in 
spring. No man born and truthful to 
himself could declare that he ever saw the 
sea looking young. But some of us, re- 
garding it with understanding and affec- 
tion, have seen it looking old as if the im- 
memorial ages had been stirred up from 
the undisturbed bottom of ooze. For it is 
a gale of wind that makes the sea look old. 

At a distance of years, looking back at 
the aspects which each storm presents, 
stored in the memory, it is that impression 
which disengages itself clearly from the 
great body of impressions left by many 
years of intimate contact. 

If you would know the age of the earth, 
look upon the sea in a storm. 

I hesitate before using the word storm; 
for the habit of many years is strong—the 
habit of the sailor’s thought in which that 
word never has a place. In the whole 
gamut of a sailor’s experience, from a 
hurricane or heavy weather to a hard facer 
or a dirty night, there seems to be no room 
for a storm. 

Since the mad human animal first trust- 
ed itself on the water astride a plank, 
there may have been a sailor who used the 
word storm. It must have been one who 
would not have minded using the expres- 
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sion “to cast anchor”—which seems to be 
a technical phrase coined by landsmen to 
jar upon the ears of men for whom the 
splash of a falling anchor has been the 
closing sound of many phases of life. 

The Atlantic Ocean, that turns so 
quickly gray beneath a smoky sky, shows 
its age most in the stress of a gale. The 
grayness of the whole immense surface, 
the wind furrows upon the faces of the 
waves, the great masses of foam, flung 
about and waving as it were white locks, 
give to the sea in a gale its appearance of 
hoary age, lusterless, dull, without gleams, 
as though it had been created before light 
itself. 

Looking back after much love and 
much trouble, these instincts of primitive 
man, which personify the iorces of nature 
for his affection and for his fear, are 
awakened in the breast of one who had 
gone beyond that stage even in his in- 
fancy. One seems to have known gales a8 
enemies, and even as enemies one embraces 
them in that affectionate regret which 
clings to the past. 

Gales have their personalities, after all; 
perhaps it is not strange, for when all is 
said and done they are adversaries whose 
wiles you must defeat, whose violence you 
must resist, and yet with whom you must 
live in the intimacies of nights and days. 

Here speaks the man of masts and sails, 
to whom the sea is not a navigable ele- 
ment, but an intimate companion. The 
length of passages, the growing sense of 
solitude, the close dependence upon the 
very forces that, friendly to-day, without 
changing their nature, by the mere put- 
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ting out of force, become dangerous to- 
morrow, make for that sense of fellowship 
which modern seamen, good men as they 
are, can not hope to attain. And besides, 
your modern ship which is a steamship 
makes her passages on other principles 
than yielding to the weather and humor- 
ing the sea. She receives smashing blows, 
but she advances; it is a slogging fight 
and not a scientific campaign. The ma- 
chinery, the steel, the'fire, the steam, have 
stepped in between the man and the sea. 
A modern fleet of ships does not so much 
make use of the sea as exploit a highway. 
The modern ship is not the sport of the 
waves. Let us say that each of her voy- 
ages is a triumphant progress—and - yet 
it is a question whether it is not a more 
subtile and more human triumph to be the 
sport of the waves and yet survive. 

In his own time a man is always very 
modern. Whether the seamen of three 
hundred years hence will be men with the 
faculty of sympathy it is impossible to 
say, for unchangeable mankind changes 
with the pride of his own achievement. 
How will they feel on seeing the illustra- 
tions to the sea novels of our day, or of 
our yesterday? It is impossible to guess. 
But the seamen of our yesterday brougi:t 
in contact with the old caravels by lis 
sailing-ship, which is their direct descend- 
ant, attaining an almost absolute perfec- 
tion in the very hour of death, can not 
look upon those lumbering forms navigat- 
ing the naive seas of ancient woodcuts, 
without a feeling of surprise, affectionate 
derision, envy, and admiration. For those 
things whose unmanageableness, even 
when represented on paper, makes one 
gasp with a sort of amused horror, were 
manned by men, his professional ances- 
tors. 

No!—the seaman of three hundred 
years hence will probably be neither 
touched nor moved to derision, affection, 
or admiration. He will look upon the 
photogravures of our nearly defunct sail- 
ing-ships with a cold, inquisitive, but in- 
different eye. Our ships of yesterday will 
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be to his ships no ancestors, but predeces- 
sors. Their course will have been run and 
their race extinct. Whatever craft he han- 
dles at sea, he will be not our descendant, 
but our successor. 


II 


And so much depends upon the craft 
which, made by man, is one with man, that 
the sea will wear for him another aspect. 
I remember once seeing the commander, 
officially the master, by courtesy the cap- 
tain, of a fine iron ship of the old wool 
fleet, shaking his head at a very pretty 
brigantine. She was bound the other way ; 
she was a taut, trim, neat little craft, ex- 
tremely well kept; and on that serene 
evening when we passed her close she 
looked the embodiment of coquettish com- 
fort on the sea. It was somewhere near the 
Cape—The Cape, tout court, being, of 
course, the Cape of Good Hope, the Cape 
of Storms of its Portuguese discoverer. 
And whether it is that the word storm 
should not be pronounced upon the sea 
where the storms dwell thickly, or because 
men are shy of confessing their good 
hopes, it may be called the nameless cape. 
Of the two great capes of the world, the 
other, strangely enough, is seldom if ever 
called a cape. We say, “a voyage round 
the Horn ;” “we rounded the Horn;” “we 
got a frightful battering off the Horn;” 
but never “Cape Horn,”—and indeed, 
perhaps with truth, for Cape Horn is as 
much of an island as of a cape. The third 
great stormy cape of the world, which is 
the Leeuwin, receives always its full name, 
as if to console its second-class dignity. 
These are the capes that look upon the 
gales. 

The little brigantine, then, had doubled 
the Cape. Perhaps she was coming from 
Port Elizabeth—from East London, who 
knows? It was many years ago, but I re- 
member well the captain of the wool-clip- 
per nodding at her with the words, “I 
wouldn’t go about the sea in a thing like 
that for anything.” 

He was a man brought up in big deep- 
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water ships, and the size of the craft un- 
der his feet was a part of his conception 
of the sea. His own ship was certainly big 
as ships went then. He may have thought 
of the size of his cabin, or, unconsciously, 
perhaps, have conjured up a vessel so 
small tossing amongst the great seas. I 
didn’t inquire, and to a young second 
mate the captain of the little pretty brig- 
antine sitting astride a camp stool with his 
chin resting on his hands that were crossed 
upon the rail, might have appeared a 
minor king amongst men. We passed her 
within earshot, without a hail, reading 
each other’s names without a signal. 

Later on, the second mate, the recipient 
of that almost involuntary mutter, could 
have told his captain that to a man 
brought up in big ships there may be a 
peculiar and fierce delight in what we 
should both then have called a small craft. 
Probably he would not have understood 
very well. His answer would have been a 
gruff “Give me size,” as I heard another 
man answer to a certain remark about the 
handiness of a small vessel. It was not a 
love of the grandiose or the prestige at- 
tached to a command of a great tonnage 
—for he continued, with an air of dis- 
gust and contempt, “Why, you get flung 
out of your bunk as likely as not in any 
sort of heavy weather.” 

I don’t know: I remember a few nights 
in my lifetime, and in a big ship, too, as 
big as they made them at that time, when 
one did not get flung out of one’s bed 
simply because one could not go to sleep 
for the extreme necessity of spreading 
arms and legs and holding on. The ex- 
pedient of turning your bedding out on 
to a damp floor and lying on it there was 
no earthly good, since you could not keep 
your place or get any rest in that posi- 
tion. But of the delight of seeing a small 
craft run bravely amongst the great seas 
there can be no question to a man whose 
soul does not dwell ashore. Thus I well 
remember that three days’ run got out of 
a tiny little barque of barely four hundred 
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tons somewhere between the islands of St. 
Paul and Amsterdam, and Cape Otway 
on the Australian coast. It was a hard 
long gale, gray clouds and green sea, 
heavy weather undoubtedly, but still what 
a sailor would call manageable. With two 
lower topsails and a reefed foresail the 
little vessel seemed to race with a long 
steady sea that did not becalm her in the 
troughs. The great regular combers 
caught her up from astern, passed her 
with a fierce boiling up of foam, level 
with the bulwarks, went on ahead with 
a swish and a roar, and the little vessel 
dipping her jib boom into the tumbling 
froth would go on running in a smooth 
glassy hollow, a deep valley between two 
ridges of the sea, hiding the horizon 
ahead and astern. There was such fasci- 
nation in the pluck, nimbleness, the con- 
tinual exhibition of the little vessel’s sea- 
worthiness, in the semblance of courage 
and endurance, that I couldn’t abandon 
the delight of watching her through the 
three unforgetable days of that gale, 
which my mate also delighted to define as 
“a famous shove.” 

And this is one of those gales that in 
after years come back to one with a 
friendly aspect, as you may remember 
sometimes with pleasure the face of a 
man after your own heart whom you have 
once met and are never to see again. In 
this way gales have their physiognomy. 
You remember them by your own feelings, 
and no two gales stamp themselves in 
the same way upon your emotions. Some 
cling to you in wobegone misery ; others 
come back fiercely and weirdly like ghouls 
bent upon sucking your strength away. 
Others again have a catastrophic splen- 
dor; some are unvenerated recollections, 
as of spiteful wild cats clawing at your 
agonized vitals; others are severe like a 
visitation, and one or two rise up draped 
and mysterious with an aspect of weary 
despair. In each of them there is a 
characteristic point at which the whole 
feeling seems contained in one single mo- 
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ment,—so, there is a certain four o’clock 
in the morning in the confused roar of a 
black and white world when I took 
charge of my watch with the absolute 
conviction that the ship would not live 
for another hour. 

I wonder what became of the men who 
silently (you couldn’t hear yourself 
speak) shared that conviction with me. 
To be left to write about it is not perhaps 
the most enviable fate. 

This is the moment which resumes in 
its intensity the whole recollection of 
days and days of most terrific weather. 
We were then, for reasons which I do not 
wish to specify, in the close neighbor- 
hood of Kerguelen Land; and now, when 
I open an atlas and look at the tiny dots 
on the map of the Southern Ocean, I see 
as if engraved upon the paper the 
physiognomy of that gale. 

Another, strangely, resembles a silent 
man. And yet it was not din that was 
wanting; in fact it was terrific. It was 
a gale that came upon the ship swiftly, 
like a pampero, which last is a very sud- 
den wind indeed. Before we knew very 
well what was coming all the sails that 
were set had burst; the furled ones were 
blowing loose, ropes flying, sea hissing— 
it hissed tremendously—wind howling, 
and the ship lying on her side so that 
half of the crew were swimming and the 
other half clawing desperately at what- 
ever came to hand, according to where a 
man had been caught by the catastrophe, 
either to leeward or to windward. The 
shouting I need not mention—it was the 
merest drop in an ocean of noise—and 
yet the character of the gale seems con- 
tained in the recollection of one small, 
not particularly impressive, sallow man 
without a cap and with a very still face. 
Captain Jones—let us call him Jones— 
had been caught unawares. Two orders 
he had given at the first sign of an utter- 
ly unforeseen onset; after that the mag- 
nitude of his mistakes seemed to have 
overwhelmed him. We were doing what 
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haved well. Of course it was some time 
before we could pause in our fierce and 
distracted exertions; but all through the 
work, the excitement, the uproar and 
some dismay, we were aware of this silent 
little man at the break of the poop, per- 
fectly motionless, soundless, and often 
hidden from us by the drift of the 
sprays. 

When we officers clambered at last 
upon the poop, he seemed to come out of 
that numbed composure, and shouted to 
us down wind: “Try the pumps.” After- 
ward he disappeared. As to the ship, 
I need not say that although she was 
presently swallowed in one of the 
blackest nights I can remember, she did 
not disappear. In truth, I don’t fancy 
that there had ever been much danger of 
that, but certainly the experience was 
startling and particularly deafening— 
and yet it is the memory of a very quiet 
silence that survives. 
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For, after all, the gale of wind, a 
thing of mighty sound, is voiceless. It is 
man, who in a chance phrase interprets 
the elemental passion of his enemy. Thus 
there is another gale in my memory, a 
thing of endless deep, humming roars, 
moonlight and a spoken sentence. 

It was off that other Cape which is 
always deprived of its title, as the Cape 
of Good Hope is deprived of its name, 
and that is called the Horn. For a true 
expression of disheveled wildness there is 
nothing like a gale in the bright moon- 
light of a high latitude. 

The ship, hove-to and bowing to 
enormous flashing seas, glistened wet 
from deck to trucks; only her one set 
sail was black upon the gloomy blueness 
of the air. I was young then and suffer- 
ing from weariness, cold and imperfect 
oilskins which let water in at every seam. 
I craved human companionship, and 


coming off the wheel, took my place by 
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the boatswain (a man whom I did not 
like), in a comparatively dry spot, where 
at best we had water only up to our 
knees. Above our heads the great ex- 
plosive booming gusts of noise passed 
continuously, justifying the sailor’s say- 
ing “that it blows great guns.” And from 
that need of human companionship, being 
very close to the man, I said, or rather 
shouted: “Blows very hard, boatswain.” 

His answer was: “Aye, and if it blows 
only a little harder things will begin to 
go. As long as everything holds I don’t 
mind it, but when things begin to go it’s 
bad.” 

The intonation, the shouting voice, the 
practical truth of these words, heard 
years ago from a man I did not like, have 
stamped the peculiar character on that 
gale. 

And so it may be a look in the eyes of 
a shipmate, a low murmur in the most 
sheltered spot where the watch on duty 
are huddled together, a meaning moan 
from one to the other with a glance at 
the windward sky, a sigh of weariness, a 
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gesture of disgust, passing to the keep- 
ing of the great wind, become part and 
parcel of the gale. The olive tint of hur- 
ricane clouds presents an aspect pecul- 
iarly appalling. The ragged wrack, 
flying before a nor’-west wind, makes you 
dizzy with its headlong speed that de- 
picts the rush of the invisible air. A hard 
sou’-wester startles you with its close 
horizon and its low gray sky, as if it were 
a prison wherein there is no rest for body 
or soul. And there are black squalls, 
white squalls, thunder squalls and unex- 
pected gusts that come without a single 
sign in the sky; and of each kind no one 
of them resembles another. 

There is infinite variety in the gales of 
wind at sea, and apart from the peculiar 
terrible and weird moaning that may be 
heard sometimes passing through the 
roar of a hurricane—an unforgetable 
sound as if the soul of the universe had 
been goaded into a mournful groan—it 
is after all the man’s voice that stamps 
the mark of his feeling upon the charac- 
ter of a gale. 


IN SPORT, AND LOVE, AND DEATH 


By Arthur Stringer 


WHEN the herd in the sun swings round to run, 
And the hour and the end’s at hand, 
The Law of the Wild ordains but one— 
Remember, and understand! 


When Life and a Third at a reckless word 
Would dare what is doubly banned, 

The Law of the Home is the Law of the Herd— 
Remember, and understand ! 


When the oil ebbs low and the road we go 
Holds never a light nor hand, 

But one, is the Law, but one and aloac,— 
Remember, and understand ! 


BOBBY’S RETURN 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS 


By Gouverneur Morris 


AUTHOR OF 


HEN my Aunt Ellen married 

WW sist St. Anne, the chocolate 
king (this event took place in 

Tours, France), it was arranged that I 
should go home to America (indeed it 
was I that did the arranging) to Charles- 
’ ton, South Carolina, and live for a time 
with my maternal grandfather. And 
who so happy at the prospect as I? For 
the old gentleman had promised me 
horses and dogs and guns, and as the 
French say, “I had but nine years.” But 
when I remembered that I was leaving 
Blanche, who had promised to marry me 
if I would stay, wretchedness possessed 
me. And we parted with kisses and tears. 
All through the voyage home I re- 
gretted Tours and Walter and Blanche 
with a great regret. If I had not felt so 
important, traveling alone, being in 
charge of the captain and having my 
pockets full of money with which to buy 
lemonade and ginger ale, there were 
times when I should have wept. But one 
morning the low white shores of Long 
‘Island came out of the haze off our star- 
board bow, and my mind became crowded 
not with recent memories, but with old 
memories of home, and I began to quiver 
with the excitement of getting back. 
Soon we had passed through quarantine 
and were steaming at half-speed up the 
hazy bay. New York, looking as clean as 
if it had just risen from the sea, lay be- 
fore us under a motionless canopy of 
white smoke. The great bridge, the most 
graceful of all things strong, and the 
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strongest of all things graceful, shim- 
mered on the right. And to the left was 
the colossal Liberty looking peace to- 
ward the open sea. 

But my father was not on the pier. 
Alas! that was very like him. A kind 
gentleman in blue, with dirty finger-nails, 
asked me what was the matter. 

I said: “My father was going to meet 
me, but he hasn’t come, and I’ve got to go. 
to Charleston, South Carolina.” Just 
like that. All in one breath. 

The kind gentleman patted the top of 
my hat with his grimy paw. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Edward Holinshed.” 

“Well, sit tight, and maybe your 
father ’1l1 be along.” 

He went away whistling. And I, who 
had been for the moment comforted, be- 
gan to feel forlorn again, and teary. 

“Is this Edward Holinshed?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“My dear boy, how you have grown!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your father couldn’t get to meet you. 
He asked me to come in his place. You 
don’t remember me? My name is Splinter 
—you used to sit on my knee when you 
were a baby.” 

I did not like Mr. Splinter’s looks. 
True he was youngish, brisk, clean and 
gentle, but something was wrong. It 
may be that his hair was a shade too long 
in the neck. But it was very nice in him 
to take so much trouble for his friend’s- 
child. And I think I appreciated it. 
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He took me up-town by the elevated to 
the Murray Hill House, where he said 
my father would join us. He then asked 
me if I had any foreign money to ex- 
change into American money, and I emp- 
tied my pockets. I had three Louis d’or, 
some silver and coppers. Mr. Splinter 
took the money, saying that he would ex- 
change it before the banks closed, and 
come back. I sat on a settle in the office, 
my little satchel beside me, and waited 
for him. But the afternoon wore away 
and he did not come back. Toward even- 
ing a clerk asked me what I was doing 
there; and I told him that I was waiting 
for Mr. Splinter and my father. The 
clerk told me that he did not know about 
that, and I saw him approach a large im- 
portant looking man behind the desk, and 
enter into a conversation about me. I 
knew that because they kept glancing 
in my direction. Therefore I became 
alarmed, for I had heard of little boys 
being arrested for no reason at all and 
sent to jail. I left my satchel on the settle 
to avert suspicion and strolled casually 
to the door. I opened it a little, and 
looked up the street and down. Then I 
bolted. I ran hard in the direction of the 
most people I could see, and turned down 
Forty-second Street-to Third Avenue. It 
occurred to me that my father, not being 
used to having me on the same side of the 
ocean, had forgotten that I had returned 
from Europe, and had gone home. So I 
walked up Third Avenue under the 
shadow of the elevated, knowing well that 
if I kept on I would come to the Harlem 
River, and that having crossed that, I 
could follow the railroad tracks to Bay- 
chester, and thence through the woods 
home. 

I struck out manfully, though I was 
very much afraid, for little street boys 
followed me, and made mock at my sailor 
clothes, and addressed insulting questions 
to me, which I did not have the heart to 
answer. Lights were being lighted in that 
interminable and gloomy thoroughfare, 
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and shops were being closed. The shop- 
pers had gone home, and the people that 
sleep by day were beginning to walk 
abroad. Frequent trains, in and about 
which people swarmed like bees, passed 
heavily over my head on the up track, 
and less frequent and nearly empty trains 
passed in the opposite direction. Dust 
and sparks, cinders, peanut-shells, spittle 
and occasional banana-peels showered 
into the street from the crowded trains. 
Fat tously women that did not wear cor- 
sets leaned bare-armed from house win- 
dows, and chatted with each other. Now 
I looked up and saw a man in his shirt 
sleeves, smoking a pipe; the day’s work 
done. Now a pale child, often a cat, and 
sometimes a dog sat observant upon the 
sill of a window. Brilliantly lighted sa- 
loons occupied nearly every corner, and 
as the hours passed, for it is many weary 
miles from Forty-second Street to the 
Harlem River, I saw many men the worse 
for liquor, and was sore afraid. 

The night was in full swing when at 
length I passed by the station at One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street and 
came out on the banks of the river. But 
how excellent was the smell of shipping 
and salt, and how splendid the enlarge- 
ment of the horizon after the dismal 
smells and sights of that tunnel-like 
abomination which is called an avenue! 
In those days there was little city beyond 
the river. Halting in the middle of the 
old Harlem bridge and looking forward, 
I saw few lights and the shapes of many 
trees. From the bridge I crossed a windy 
expanse to the old Harlem terminal sta- 
tion, and set out for Baychester by the 
ties. I had to wait for a train to pull out, 
and I was very weary and wished to be 
aboard, but it did not occur to me. to 
steal a ride, and I had no money. 

My progress became slower and slower. 
Occasionally I had to cross a little trestle, 
and that was a work to stir the imagina- 
tion and turn the heart cold. It is a mar- 
vel to me that I ever finished that walk, 
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I SLEPT ALL NIGHT ON THE DOORSTEP OF MY OLD HOME 


for I remember vividly how tired I was, 
and how unhappy. But it was May in 
Westchester, and delicious smells came 
from the woods to the right and left, and 
with them was the fragrant smell of the 
beaches at low water, and I was going 
home. Then the moon rose, and flooded 
the old familiar faces with light; I could 
see that the dogwood was out, and that 
the grass was full of sleeping flowers. 

I was many hours passing from Har- 
lem-to Baychester, and many trains—up 
and down—rattled and roared by me. 
Ahead, far up the track, a light would 
suddenly appear, remain motionless for 
a long time, and then fairly leap at me. 
The pulsing of the locomotive, the rat- 
tling of the cars would increase until, with 


a long drawn roar, the thing of iron and 
steam and fire, with its shining train, 
would hurl past and retreat rumbling, 
and disappear. On the long trestle from 
Westchester to Baychester I was caught 
between the up train and the down, and I 
crept out onto one of the beams that con- 
nected both tracks at intervals, and clung 
to it with arms and legs, was rocked and 
nearly torn loose by the draft of the con- 
tending monsters. Then, indeed, more 
dead than alive, I crept over the rest of 
the trestle, and saw that the Baychester 
station was dark, and hence that the last 
train had run, and it was midnight. And 
now there was a short half-mile of the old 
dear woods, where nothing could hurt me, 
and I would be at home. Every now and 
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then I ran a little, for in a minute I 
should see Pelham Bay with the moon on 
it, and God would be good to me, a tired 
little child, and I would sleep once more 
in the old bed in the room under the 
eaves. 

And now I turn into the long alley of 
maples that the inhabitants of Mosquito 
Row did plant for grateful shade. And 
I have passed the house next to the Big 
House, and the Big House itself, and now 
beyond the Cotter’s house I see the giant 
sassafras that marks my home. But why 
are all the lights out in Mosquito Row? 
It is only a little after midnight, and 
surely some one must be still up and do- 
ing? 

I have pulled the bell of my home, an 
I hear it jangling far away in the 
kitchen. It has an empty and _ lonely 
sound, as of a bell ringing in a house 
that is carpetless and without hangings. 
I listen for footsteps and there are none. 
Again I ring, and again there comes to 
me the jarring and mocking, the lonely 
and empty jangling of the bells. 

Do you know what they have done to 
Mosquito Row? and to the shores of Pel- 
ham Bay? They have taken them away 
from us that loved them so well, and they 
have made them into a park in order that 
the money of a great city may be spent. 


They have said that the smoke shall rise 


no more from the hospitable chimneys, 
and they have hurt beyond mending the 
heart of a little child who lies sobbing on 
the doorstep of his old home. 


II 


I slept all night on the doorstep of my 
old home and rose with the sun to find 
myself sore from the hard boards and 
wet with the early dew. I went from 
house to house in Mosquito Row only to 
find that all were closed, and I had a sort 
of fear that the black death had perhaps 
dealt with its former inhabitants even as 
it once dealt with the citizens of London 
Town. I wondered if all Westchester had 
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been emptied like a cup—a libation of 
people at the feet of the angry gods; and 
then nailed to a tree I saw a large green 
board upon which was printed: 


PELHAM BAY PARK 


and soon I came upon another sign which 
told me not to harm the flowers or shrubs. 
But the park, I argued, could not extend 
for ever, and I set out over the causeway 
and up the boulevard toward Greenways. 
In the long grass by the side of the road 
I met a tramp. He had built himself a 
little fire and was roasting a piece of 
meat. 

“Where going, son?” he called cheer- 
fully. 

“Just up the road to Greenways,” I 
said. 

“You’re an carly bird,” he 
“Have you caught any worms?” 

He was a young unshaven tramp with 
blue eyes and a fine round column of a 
bronzed throat. 

“Do you mean have I had breakfast ?” 

“That’s what I meant.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Well, sit down and eat. You’re wet 
through.” 

“T’ve been out all night.” 

I said this with a slight tingle of pride. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Look here, young un,” said the 
tramp, “I know enough to know some- 
thing. Are you a runaway or in trouble 
of your own making? Kids with sailor 
suits like yours usually have a home to 
go to. Tell me what’s wrong?” 

There was something very kind and 
engaging about that tramp. Before 
breakfast was over I had told him my im- 
mediate troubles. But when I told him 
about Splinter and my money, he 
laughed. 

‘And who is your father?” he asked. 

“Edward Holinshed,” I said. 

“Now, really!” said the tramp. He 
looked at me with freshened interest. 


said. 
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“Any relation to the Miss Holinshed that 
married a Frenchman the other day?” 

“She is my Aunt Ellen,’’ I said. 

“Ellen,” said the tramp, “yes, that was 
the name.” He took a newspaper clip- 
ping from his pocket. It contained an 
account of my aunt’s marriage and was 
headed by a doubtful wood-cut of her. 
“That she?” 

“Yes,” I said, wondering greatly. 

“And you want to go to Charleston,” 
he said, “to your grandfather, is that 
it? And you have no money, and don’t 
know where to find your father, and if 
you did you are pretty sure that he 
wouldn’t have any, and if he had, you 
ought to be damnably sure by this time 
that he wouldn’t give you any? Am I 
right?” 

I said that he was. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m not what I seem, 

‘‘Aren’t you?” I queried solemnly, ex- 
pecting, perhaps, that he would suddenly 
turn into a horse or a tree. He laughed. 

“No,” he said, “I’m only a tramp, 
nor’-nor’-west.” 

“Must have been a sailor,” I thought. 

“I tramp,” he said, “for pleasure and 
profit, or say from pride and prejudice. 
The fact is it’s my ambition to be an au- 
thority on tramps. I tramp, and take 
notes,” he said, “and when I’ve got 
enough, I put on my store clothes, dine 
at Delmonico’s, go to Newport in summer 
and write my book. It’s to be all about 
tramps. For instance, you may expect 
to figure in it as a young, guileless and 
inexperienced tramp, and this gentleman 
coming down the road will appear—un- 
less I am greatly mistaken—as the per- 
fect type of the experienced and perfect 
waggles.” 

And in truth an aged and weary gen- 
tleman of the road was at that moment 
discernible, shambling from the direction 
of Baychester. He made straight for our 
fire and sat down. 

“Whose kid’s dis?” he said. 

My friend nudged me with his elbow. 
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“Mine at present,” he said. 

“Get him some duds or youse’ll be 
pinched,” he said. Then he helped him- 
self to the fragments of our breakfast, 
and when he had stayed his hunger— 

“Dis,” said he, “is a hell of a city— 
park for miles—empty houses—empty 
kitchens—give me Pennsylvan-ia.” 

“Pickins poor?” said the young tramp. 

“Dreadful poor,” said the old one, 
“but what you goin’ to make wid de kid?” 

“I’m goin’ to return him to his family 
wid me compliments,” said my friend. 

“Tt ain’t a safe play,” said the old 
tramp. “I done it once and dey done me.” 

“TI ain’t feared.” 

“Don’t want no help from an old 
’and?” 

“If youse had a tenner.” 

“On what assurety ?” 

My friend spoke a word that I did not 
catch. ; 

“QO. K.,” said the old one. He pro- 
duced a greasy roll of bills from an ex- 
tremely inmost pocket, and stripped a 
ten from it. 

“When do I touch?” he said. 

“Depends where you’ll be?” 

“‘Hartford— Monday ?” 

“Kirey at the corner.” 

“°Nuff said,” said the old one. 

He handed my friend the bill and rose 
slowly to his feet. “Good day, gen’le- 
men,” he said. 

We looked after him for some time as 
he shambled down the road. 

“You might not think it,” said my 
friend, “but there goes a rich man. He’s 
a sort of walking bank to gentlemen of 
the road.” 

How much has he got?” I asked. 
“Perhaps fifty thousand dollars.” 
“But why does he tramp?” 

“It’s the only business he knows. He 
makes it pay.” 

“How will you get him back his ten 
dollars?” 

“Send him a money order with twenty- 
five cents extra for interest.” 
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“But how do you know where to send 
it?” 

“Why Kirey,” said my friend, and he 
laughed in my face. “When we get to 
New York,” he went on, “I can get all 
the money I want, but it’s a darn long 
walk from here to New York, and I 
hadn’t the price of two tickets in my 
clothes. Let’s be moving.” 

“Are you going to help me get to 
Charleston?” I asked. 

“Sure,” said he. 

So we went to town by the next train 
and we went to the kitchen entrance of a 
large house just off Fifth Avenue. The 
blinds were all closed in the house, and it 
was evident that the family were absent. 
But a fat woman named Annie came to 
the kitchen door, and fairly bubbled with 
pleasure when she recognized my com- 
panion. 

“Why, Mr. Fred,” she said. 
are yez back for good now?” 

“Only for a day or two, Annie; is there 
any hot water?” 

“I’m just after stokin’ the fire, sor.” 

“And something to make breakfast 
of ?”? 

“Sure, the larder’s always full, as ye 
knows, sor.”? 

“That’s fine. This is my friend, Mr. 
Holinshed, Annie,” he said. “He’s mis- 
laid his baggage, and I wonder if there 
are any clothes in the house that would 
fit him.” 

Annie pulled a grave face. 

“There’s Mr. Bobby’s things,” she 
said, “in his thrunk, sor, as he left them, 
pore lad.” 

Mister Fred looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment. 

“Annie,” he said, “do you think my 
mother would care?” 

“If it was a good deed,” said Annie, 
“she would na care, sor.” 

“Ts the trunk open?” 

“It’s as Mister Bobby left it, sor, the 
kay will be in the lock.” 

We went upstairs through a darkened 
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hall, there were covers drawn over every- 
thing so that I could not see what it was 
like, and up more stairs to a room in the 
third story. It had evidently been Mister 
Bobby’s room, for there stood his trunk 
with the key in it. 

Mr. Fred opened the trunk (with a 
little sigh I thought) and took out fresh 
underclothes, stockings, shoes, and a little 
checked suit of clothes. As he was about 
to close the trunk, he caught sight 
of a large photograph face down. He 
turned it over and held it up. It was evi- 
dently a picture of Mister Fred himself, 
but clean and shaved, and with very few 
clothes on. Indeed, his costume consisted 
of a pair of blue trunks, a pair of very 
thick socks, and a jersey with a big letter 
Y on it. I wondered greatly at Master 
Fred’s big muscles, and at the towering | 
oar resting on the ground and supported 
by his right hand. 

“That’s me when I was at college,” 
said Mister Fred. “Bobby thought the 
world of me because I was on the crew, 
and he was going to put that on his bu- 
reau at school for the other little fellers 
to see. Bobby was a great little man,” 
he said. “Always fightin’, always in 
debt, and always good to everybody. 
It’s sort of funny comin’ across this.” 
He laid the picture back in the trunk 
face down, gave a sort of pat to the rest 
of Bobby’s things and closed the lid. 
Then he turned sharply away from me, 
walked over to the window, threw it open 
and looked out for a moment. Pretty 
soon he turned around again and smiled 
good-naturedly. 

“Take you long to dress, son?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir,” I said. 

Adjoining Mister Bobby’s room was 4 
white tiled bathroom. Mister Fred set the 
water running and left me to my own de- 
vices. I had a splendid bath with per- 
fumed soap, and a rub-down with a 
rough towel as big as a portiére. Then 
I got into Mister Bobby’s clothes, which 
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fitted reasonably well, and sat down to 
wait. 

After a while Mister Fred came back. 
He was shaved and clean, very elegantly 
dressed and smiling. 

“Find everything all right?” he said. 

“Yes, sir, except a hair brush,” I said. 

“Couldn’t find one, eh? Come into my 
room.” ; 

We went into his room. It was right 
next to Bobby’s, but much larger. Un- 
like the rest of the house nothing was 
covered up. There were quantities of 
books, a table covered with books and 
cigar boxes, old prints on the walls, and 
‘delightful thick rugs on the floor. Mister 
Fred motioned me to the bureau. 

“Help yourself,” he said. 

I started to brush my hair and found 
myself face to face with a picture of 
- Ellen. 

“Why, there’s Ellen!” I cried. 

“Make you feel at home, son?” 

I was filled with wonder. 

Mister Fred looked over my shoulder. 

“TI think it’s very good of her—don’t 
you?” 

I said that I did. 

“And that’s my kid sister,” he said, 
“she’s just your age, but you can’t have 
her, because she’s my best girl.” 

If ever I saw the face of a rogue, a 
smiling, whimsical, half-spoiled, beauti- 
ful roguish rogue, it was the face of 
Mister Fred’s kid sister. 

“And now,” said Mister Fred, “let’s 
go downstairs and eat some real break- 
fast, and meet the original. I am in- 
formed,” he said, “that Miss Edith has 
run down from Newport with her maid to 
buy clothes. Miss Edith,” he said, “has, 
in such matters, little if any regard for 
her mother’s taste or her father’s bank 
account. This winter her bill for han- 
soms, in which to go about and buy 
clothes, was slightly over seven hundred 
dollars. She’s a daisy,” he said. 

The beautiful little child was waiting 
petulantly for us in the dining-room, un- 
der an enormous hat. 
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“Enfin!” she said as we entered. 

“Edith,” said Mister Fred, “this is my 
friend, Mr. Holinshed.” I had been won- 
dering what the family name was, and 
now my curiosity was satisfied, and for 
the moment dissatisfied, for it seemed an 
ordinary name. 

“Miss Brown,” said Mister Fred, “this 
is Mr. Holinshed.” 

She shook hands in a brisk mannish 
way that was very charming. 
“I’m nearly famished,” she said, “and 
you, Mr. Holinshed?” 
We sat down at the big table, covered 
with covered dishes and fragrant. 

“By the way, Freddie,” said Miss 
Brown, “will you call me a messenger?” 

“Certainly,” said her brother rising at 
once. “But why?” 

“I am going to ask some of my friends 
to lunch,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Mister Fred. 

She turned to me with a bewitching 
smile. 

“You will stop and lunch, won’t you?” 

I looked to Mister Fred for the de- 
cision. 

“Better do it,” he said. 

“Thank you, then,” said I, “I will.” 

It was just like playing “grown-ups.” 
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After breakfast Brown lighted a cigar 
and pushed back his chair. Little Miss 
Brown sat with her arms folded on the 
table, and a kind of expectant expression 
which seemed to say: “What strange and 
delightful monsters men are after all.” 
Brown and I had done most of the talk- 
ing, as two men will in company with one 
woman; and little Miss Brown had 
laughed with us and sympathized with 
us in a manner that warmed the heart. 

“Freddie,” she said, “what are you go- 
ing to do with Holinshed this morning?” 

“I intended,” said Brown, “to help 
him look up trains and to buy tickets and 
send telegrams, but if you have any plans 
for him, why go ahead. I can do all the 
needful from the club.” 
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“AND THIS,” | SAID, “IS HOW WE'RE GOING TO LOOK WHEN WE ARE MARRIED” 


“Care to drive round with me, Holin- 
shed?” said Miss Edith. 

“1d love to,” I said. 

“It won’t be very amusing—that is to 
you,” she said. “I’ve a host of things to 
get, but you can help choose, and after- 
ward, if there is time, we can take a turn 
in the park.” 

Now that I am grown up myself, I 
can not help laughing at the grown-up 
phrases that little Miss Brown used and 
feeling a little sorry that she should have 
had to know her world so well when she 
was so young. But at the time, I simply 
keeled over with admiration, and did my 
best to convey the idea that I was myself 
as old and worldly wise as she. 

Brown came with us to the front door. 


There were two hansoms waiting by the 
curb. 

“Can’t I have one of them?” he said. 

“Tm afraid not,” said Miss Edith. 
“One is for us and one is for Bourget 
(Bourget was her maid—a stout little 
Frenchwoman) to follow us round in. 
But if you like Pll send the first stray one 
I see back for you.” 

“All right,” said Brown. 

“And by the way, Freddie, I’m out of 
cash, for the moment. Can you let me 
have some?” 

Freddie took a large roll from his 
pocket and counted through it roughly. 

“I can let you have a hundred,” he said. 

“All right—that makes five I owe you 
—thanks.” 
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He helped her into the hansom as if 
she had been a princess, and I climbed in 
beside her. As we drove off she waved her 
hand—the one full of bills—to him, and 
called: 

“So long—see you at lunch.” 

Then she stuffed the bills down between 
’ the cushions on which we were sitting and 
the side of the hansom. 

‘Remind me where I put them,” she said. 

The first time I had driven down Fifth 
Avenue was with the girl that my father 
desired to marry (how long ago it 
seemed); the second time was with the 
girl I desired to marry myself. For at 
breakfast—yes, it was during that meal 
—Blanche had become a tender recollec- 
tion—myrtle and roses. Self taught, I 
was learning of the faithlessness which 
is man’s; and how that the ancient ad- 
age about absence making the heart 
grow nearer (or dearer or fonder— 
whichever it is) is rubbish. Love by it- 
self is a mighty poor foundation to 
build love on; but if the lover can look 
in the loved one’s eyes once or twice a 
week, and touch her hand on the veranda, 
and hope to be allowed to kiss her by 
and by; then his love is an edifice that 
is calculated to stand anything but a pro- 
longed absence from the co-builder. I 
should have liked, O Blanche, when the 
cooling time came, to have cooled toward 
you in the heat of battle, or while saving 
people from a burning house or a run- 
away horse, but it was not to be. Dra- 
matic as is the quenching or the igniting 
of a great passion, calling, as such situa- 
tions do, for bouleversing manifestations 
of weather, dewy evenings, or moony 
gardens, I must, nevertheless, go on rec- 
ord as having performed both psycho- 
logical feats during a dish of hominy. I 
took mine with sugar and cream. For- 
give me! And when you find at length 
the right man, and he is worthy (and 
rich) and you love him, why, for heav- 
en’s sake keep him right where you can 
lay your hand on him at any moment. 
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Little Miss Brown did not pay cash for 
anything; she had the charging habit in 
an acute form, and the shop-people 
bowed and scraped before her. Into one™ 
shop she would not let me go; but in an- 
other I was permitted the delicate inti- 
macy of helping to select stockings. We 
preferred open-work silk effects, and be- 
tween two pairs of equal beauty would 
invariably choose the more expensive. We 
also left orders for all kinds of shoes, 
slippers and riding boots. Little Miss 
Brown had a passion for silk, leather, 
hats and tan-colored things. 

“It wou'd be a catasfrofy,” she said, 
and it was the first uttered evidence of 
her immature years, “if I was to marry 
& poor man, wouldn’t it?” 

With despair at my heart I said that I 
thought it would. 

“But I have always intended to,” she 
said comfortingly. 

“My aunt,” I said with pride, “mar- 
ried about the richest man there is, but 
when she promised to marry him she 
thought he was poor.” 

And I told her the story. 

“That is nice,” she said. 

We went into a drug store and she 
treated me to a glass of ice cream soda, 
for I hadn’t a cent in my pocket. When 
we came out and were seated in the han- 
som— 

“Don’t you think it nonsense,” she 
said, “for you to call me Miss Brown? 
You see we know each other pretty well 
now, and then you are great friends with | 
my brother.” 

“All right, E—” I fell to trembling 
with sudden shyness of the great privi- 
lege. 

“Say it,” she said and laughed in my 
face. 

“Edith!” I got it out somehow. 

She patted my knee with her little 
gloved hand. 

“T like you, Ned,” she said. 

“T like you,” I said. 

“We must be great friends, and possi- 
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bly get married some day. Do you think 
you would like to marry me?” 

“JT know I would,” I said, “but then 
I’m poor.” 

“Are you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, don’t let’s think about that 
now. Men can always make money some- 
how.” : 

“Then,” I said, growing bold, “we are 
engaged, are we?” 

“Practically,” said she. 

“Edith—” 

“Edith, what?” 

“Edith, dear!’ It was truly difficult 
to say such a thing for the first time, but 
I did it. It was an inspiration. 

“That’s nice of you,” she said. 

We had finished shopping and it was 
still an hour to lunch. She directed the 
driver to a photographer’s. 

“T haven’t been done for weeks,” she said. 

We went up the stairs. 

“Let’s be done together,” she said, 
“and then I can send you one if they are 
good.” 

Edith selected a plain background, 
and we giggled a great deal and spoiled 
a great many plates. 

As we went down the stair I kissed her. 
I was progressing. 

“You didn’t mind, did you, Edith?” 

“Edith what?” 

“Edith, dear.” 

° ° ® * * * 

The door closed behind us and we 
heard the hansoms drive off. 

“Goodness, Edith,” I cried, 
money under the cushion!” 

“Oh, Lord!” said she, “I forgot all 
about it !” 

I dashed to the door and flung it open. 
The hansom had disappeared. 

“Well,” she said, “it can’t be helped, 
but don’t tell Freddie, because it would 
bore him stiff. Let’s pull the cover off 
the big mirror and see how we'll look in 
the photograph.” 

We pulled at the big sheet till it came 
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down. Then we stood before the mirror. 

“Do you know you’re not half bad- 
looking, Ned?” 

“And you’re—you’re beautiful.” 

- ‘How was it we stood?” 

“Like this.” 

“Yes, that was it. That’s how we are 
going to look in the picture.” 

I put my arm about her and drew her 
close. 

“And this,” I said, “is how we’re go- 
ing to look when we are married.” 

“T wish,” said little Miss Brown, “that 
I hadn’t asked those silly children to 
lunch; it would have been nicer with just 
you and Fred and me.” 

A loud, merry laugh sounded behind 
us. We were still in the attitude which 
I had fondly conceived gave an adequate 
representation of us as a married pair. I 
let go and little Miss Brown drew herself 
up stiffly. 

“T’ll thank you not to laugh, Freddie 
Brown,” she said. 


IV 


“Son,” said Brown, “let us hear from 

you.” 
“J will,” I said, “and thank you for ail 
you’ve done, and I’ll send the clothes 
back and the money, and give my love to 
Edith, please, and please send me the 
book about tramps when it’s done.” 

“J will,” said Brown, “good-by.” 

““Good-by,” I called. 

The train began to move slowly and 
smoothly. Brown had turned and was 
making for the ferry back to New York. 
As for me, I went disconsolately to my 
revolving seat and began listlessly to cut 
the periodicals which he had bought for 
me. 

After an interminably monotonous and 
lonely journey I reached Charleston and, 
descending from the train cramped and 
cindery, found my grandfather waiting 
for me. I knew him at once. 

On his head was a high hat; his slim, 
broad-shouldered body was attired in a 
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long, well-fitting frock coat of a some- 
what antiquated design; his trousers 
were pepper and salt; he wore patent- 
leather shoes and white spats; in his but- 
ton-hole was a white camelia, freshly 
picked, for there was no sign of turning 
on the edges of the petals. 

A handsome old negro, very black, 
with white hair and teeth, stood just be- 
hind my grandfather in a military atti- 
tude. 

“How do you do, grandpapa?” I said. 

“It’s you, my dear boy, is it?” said 
the old gentleman. He bent over and 
kissed me. “Have you a check?” 

I produced it; for Brown at the last 
moment had succeeded in getting my 
trunk from the Customs to the South- 
bound train. 

“Give it to Yap.” 

The old negro advanced, grinning 

from ear to ear, and took the check. He 
joined us presently at the front of the 
station where a roomy barouche drawn 
by two long-tailed bays stood waiting in 
charge of an infinitesimal negro. We got 
in; Yap took the lines and the infinitesi- 
_mal negro sat up very straight and 
haughty on the seat beside him. As we 
drew near the postoffice my grandfather 
pointed off to the right. 

“See that dog,” he said. 

T saw, on the steps of the postoffice, a 
dog—a field spaniel—with a perfectly 
marked white collar and white breast. 
His mouth was full of letters and news- 
papers. 

“T sent him for the mail and told him 
to. wait,” said my grandfather. “Here, 
Ban!” 

Ban ran forward at once, wagging his 
tail and leaped into the carriage. 

“Finest dog in the South, sir,” said 
my grandfather. 

He relieved the dog of the letters and 
introduced us. 

“Ban—My grandson!’ he said. 

“Hallo Ban!’ I said and held out my 
hand. Instantly he gave me his right 
paw. 
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“IT expect you to be the best of 
friends,” said my grandfather. “Are 
you tired, Edward?” 

“I was, sir, but I’m not any more.” 

“Do you feel able to start on another 
journey to-morrow?” 

I didn’t at the moment, but I said that 
I did. 

“While I was waiting for the train,” 
said my grandfather, “it occurred to me 
that it would be pleasant if we ran up to 
the east shore of Virginia for a little 
shooting, in order to become better ac- 
quainted. I have ever found my truest 
and best friends in the field or in the 
blind, and I desire that you should be 
among them.” 

I was going shooting—I that had not 
felt fit for another journey! Why I was 
ready, and eager to start on the instant 
for the North Pole. 

“Have you ever fired a gun?” 

“No, sir; but I think I could.” 

“If you’ve any of my blood in you,” 
said my grandfather, “I think you can. 
Ban,” he cried, ““Ban—we’re going shoot- 
ing, sir!” 

Ban expressed the most intense joy, 
and did everything but fall out of the 
carriage. 

My grandfather’s house stood cater- 
cornered to a broad promenade that fol- 
lowed the edge of the harbor. Every 
floor had a wide veranda, and there was 
a fine garden, full of camelias in bloom. 
The house within was furnished with fine 
simple old mahogany, gilt mirrors, and 
stiff paintings. I was first introduced to 
the dining-room. I watched my grand- 
father pour brown stuff into two fat little 
glasses. He poured very little into mine 
and added considerable water. His own 
he filled to the brim. 

“Edward,” said my grandfather, “I 
wish you many happy returns to me and 
to this house.” 

The next thing that I was shown was 
a beautiful little sixteen-gauge gun by 
Greener. My grandfather had bought it 
for me, and I passed a delightful hour 
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being shown how to aim with both eyes 
open, and having explained the simpler 
points of the gun’s mechanism. 

“I see that you know how to take care 
of your teeth,” said my grandfather, 
“take the same care of your weapons. I 
would rather see a young man with stains 
on his front teeth than with rust in his 

n.” 

Need I say that that night I took the 
gun in its beautiful leather case to bed 
with me? 


All day we sailed down a winding tidal 
creek; on either hand extended thousands 
of acres of brown marsh, unbroken but 
for waterways, and all day the sea-gulls 
screamed and wheeled in the heavens, or 
lighting by hundreds afar off on the 
marsh looked like white headstones in 
populous cemeteries. My grandfather, in 
a worn suit of corduroys, lay on deck in 
the sun and scanned the horizon for 
omens of the morrow’s shoot. Now he 
would point to specks no bigger than 
dust that wheeled across space, and say 
what manner of bird they were and give 
their cry. Once he sat suddenly bolt up- 
right. 

“Did you hear that?” he said. 

I had indeed heard a strange piping 
down the wind. 

“Curlew!” he said. 

As the afternoon wore on there became 
less marsh and more water, and when the 
sun went down, naked and blazing, we 
slipped from the marshes and entered a 
broad expanse of bay. We navigated 
nearly all night, for the wind held and 
there was a moon; and when I was wak- 
ened in the early morning, the sun had 
not risen, the heavens were still filled with 
stars, and we were anchored in the chan- 
nel between two low-lying, seaward 
islands. The wind blew chill and the 
deck and deckhouse were cold and wet to 
the touch, but now and again there was a 
sound of piping in the air. 

I shall not soon forget the seaward 
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beach of that island, ribboning from us 
in the semi-darkness, with, on one hand, 
the rank growth of marsh grasses, and on 
the other, the curl and ripple of the flood 
tide. As we tramped up the beach near 
the water’s edge where the sand was 
damp and tight packed, the stars went 
out by dozens, a dull gray, trodden on 
the heels by a tender pink, spread up 
from the horizon. Every instant it grew 
lighter to seaward, and, suddenly, like the 
opening of a flower, water and sky be 
came radiant blue, and a jagged edge of 
the sun shot up from the rim of the long 
curved ocean. Until it had cleared the 
horizon the sun appeared many-sided, 
like a vast polygon of dull red gold, but 
rising above the low lying vapors it be- 
came a perfect sphere, and blazed. My 
grandfather told me that between us and 
Spain there was nothing but the rolling 
sea. 

Well up the beach we made a blind of 
driftwood and sea-tangle; and with their 
feet in the water we planted our rough 
wooden decoys. Then my grandfather 
showed me where I was to sit in the blind, 
how to stow my cartridges handy, and 
how to hold my gun so that at once it 
would not be a nuisance and always 
ready. The negro who had toted our 
paraphernalia, helped build the blind, and 
set out the decoys, now went back of the 
beach and lay down in the grass, where 
the splendid morning became as night to 
him. 

At intervals my grandfather whistled 
strangely and piercingly. The sun rose 
higher; the tide turned and began to run 
out, but saving a sea-gull that fished in 
the blue there was no bird in sight. A 
trig little sand-piper whisked over the de- 
coys, set his feet to alight, saw that there 
was too much water, and, piping loudly, 
whisked away. I had my gun up, but 
my grandfather said: 

“That’s not game.” 

A while longer we sat. Then my 
grandfather, who had been sitting up- 
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right, the better to see, suddenly bent low, 
compelling me to the same action with his 
left hand, and whistled with redoubled 
fervor. Round a curve of the island to 
our right came three dark birds: flapping 
rapidly, and approaching us with won- 
derful velocity. 

“Get ready—now.” 

They swung for the decoys without 
checking speed. I heard two shots and 
saw one of the birds turn an infinite num- 
ber of somersaults, and land in the water 
with a splash and skip. And there it 
floated, now turning over and over, and 
rolling in on a little wave, and now re- 
versing and rolling out. I felt my grand- 
father’s arm around me. 

“O my boy,” he said, “you didn’t aim, 
but ‘you got one, and that shows you’re 
my grandson !” 

“Didn’t you shoot, grandpapa?” 

“Certainly not,” he said, “you are my 
guest and the first shot was your prerog- 
ative. Go and pick it up.” 

I rushed out of the blind and pattered 
into the water. The bird had long legs, 
a sharp bill and a reddish breast. It 
looked like an aristocratic robin and I 
could have hugged it. 

All the ebb tide we shot, alternately at 
the single birds, and together at the 
flocks. As the tide receded we moved de- 
coys and blinds after it. The uncovering 
of the beaches revealed muddy and shelly 
flats, black and oozy, with estuaries be- 
tween them, into which the sea—which 
had become rougher—rolled with a fine 
foaming. Quantities of sea-gulls came 
out to scream and feed, and one old sea- 
crow flew foolishly from headland to 
headland. 

Then we waked the negro, gathered up 
our birds, guns and remaining cartridges, 
and, sweating under the hot sun, returned 
to our boat for lunch. It was dead low 
tide, but anchored as we were on the 
edge of a deep channel it was possible to 
go swimming from one side of the boat; 
from the other, one could look into the 
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shallow water and observe the personal 
habits of crabs. But before swimming © 
we cleaned our guns carefully, with cot- 
ton waste, and clear, clean grease that 
looked good enough to eat, and nice oily 
rags. Then we stripped and went over- 
board. My grandfather must have been 
seventy, but it only showed in his white 
hair and the lines of his face; his body 
was like that of a young man’s, strong, 
white and lithe. He took a beautiful 
header from the top of the deck house, 
and I followed. Then we swam about 
and laughed and came out of the water 
and dove in again until we were clean, 
and fresh and salty. Ban had a swim, 
too, and joined our sport like a third boy. 
He had not been allowed to go shooting 
in the morning, as my grandfather 
wished to reserve him for the ledge shoot- 
ing in the afternoon when the retrieving 
would be more difficult. The blessed dog 
was getting old, it seemed, and was no 
longer up to a whole, hard day’s work. 

After lunch my grandfather smoked 
his pipe, and read out of a Vergil. And 
as for me, I lay on my stomach, and 
looked at a printed page which purport- 
ed to explain “The Muse”: 


The muse 

Of a muse 

To or for a muse 

By, from or with a muse 
A muse 

O muse 


and gave the Latin equivalents, but my 
eyes beheld only the robin-snipe booming 
down the beaches and in my ears sounded 
their cry. And indeed it was two days 
before I could bring my mind to atten- 
tion and persuade my grandfather that 
I was not a very stupid, though affection- 
ate little boy. 

As I remember the morning of that 
day, so I remember the afternoon. The 
level floor of the reef, the constant pop- 
ping of the guns, old Ban for ever plung- 
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ing into the cool sea to drag forth vic- 
tims or bounding over the sand in rap- 
turous pursuit of cripples. I remember 
well how the tide came in over the levels 
nearly as fast as you could walk, how the 
reef narrowed and shortened and grew 
small, until we had made our last blind on 
its highest point, and shot through the 
glorious sunset until dark. I remember 
that it grew darker and darker, that you 
could just see the birds when they darted 
into the circle of forced vision over the 
decoys, and I remember how suddenly 
out of nowhere came the thrilling salute 
of curlew, and a flock of great shadowy 
birds, that looked to me as big as camels, 
came suddenly out of the black. And I 
remember that I let off my gun with a 
yell and saw one fall. 

And I remember that after supper we 
sat for an hour in the cool, and heard the 
majestic utterances of the waters, and be- 
held the glorious rising of the moon. 


“Sing me a song of a lad that is gone. 
Say—could that lad be I?” 


Vv 


My grandfather had a code according 
to which he lived and judged. The first 
place for a host to take his guest was the 
side-board in the dining-room; the second 
was the cigar-box. The first thing to ex- 
press on his arrival was pleasure; and one 
must maintain that tone until his- depar- 
ture, when it became necessary to show re- 
gret. You should light your own cigar 
(they were segars to my grandfather) 
first, so that all taint of sulphur should 
have left the match when you handed it 
to your friend. You must never refer to 
the Civil War bitterly; but maintain that 
it ended for the best. You must think of 
a woman as beautiful, less because of her 
beauty than because of her womanhood 
(I have sometimes found this hard), and 
you must show as much consideration for 
your servant as for your horse and dog. 
You must be kind to negroes as long as 
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they behave, and when they misbehave 
you must be ready to shoot them, but 
calmly and without anger. You must 
treat your grandson as if he were your 
favorite brother, and tho one coming as 
a guest, were to remain nine years, he 
must always be your guest. A gentleman 
must shave (and do the shaving himself) 
at least once a day, no matter what his 
surroundings, and, when possible, should 
have fresh flowers in his button-hole. 

“Begin your day right,” my grandfa- 
ther once said to me, “and it will be hard 
luck if it ends wrong. To begin it right, 
you must begin it early ; to begin it early, 
you must end it early, but in this you 
must be guided by the disposition of your 
guest. Having begun the day early, 
shave and get into cold water; be in your 
clothes and out of the house half an hour 
before breakfast. Walk in the garden, 
thinking pleasant thoughts and make a 
nosegay. Be cheerful at breakfast and 
you will go to bed smiling.” 

On another occasion, having returned 
from playing poker at the club, he said: 

“When a man is hard up, he should 
borrow; but he must devote his energies 
to paying back and remaining the equal 
of the man from whom he has borrowed., 
If he can not pay back let him be frank 
about it; for it is better to steal than to 
cheat.” 

And again: 

“To ride straight, and to shoot 
straight; to win money cheerfully and to 
lose it cheerfully; never to be boorishly 
in debt, or swinishly drunk, to enjoy 
flowers and music, and if possible to be in 
love with at least one good woman, is half 
the duty of a gentleman.” 

“What’s the other half, grandpapa?” 
I had asked him. 

“Why to be a gentleman, of course.” 

One night a certain freethinker dined 
with us. When he had gone my grand- 
father took another drink, “to get the 
taste out of my mouth,” he said; and 
when he had taken the drink, standing: 
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“Edward,” he said, “never undertake to 
patronize God. If you feel that you do 
not understand Him, keep it to yourself. 
It is enough to know that you were dust 
and He made a man of you; that you 
grow weary at length and He gives you 
sleep.” 


The event of September was the publi- 
cation of Brown’s book on tramps, and 
the arrival of a presentation copy for me. 
My grandfather read it aloud, evenings, 
and when we neared the end, and came to 
a passage about me, we both felt as cele- 
brated as emperors. 

“A small boy with a jovial face came 
up the road. He was dressed in a dew- 
damp sailor suit, and was really very 
sorry for himself; but he couldn’t help 
locking jovial. He made friends as 
quickly as a stray dog, and shared my 
breakfast with me.” 

Then he went on and told just so much 
of my story as would not give away 
names, and finished like this: 

“He shook my hand and said, ‘If I 
never do anything for you it won’t be be- 
cause I don’t want to, and, if I can’t, you 
just ask my grandfather and he will.’ ” 
‘& So,” said my grandfather, beaming 
with pride, “you took me on trust, did 
you?” 

“That’s the way you took me,” said I. 

“I am going to write to Mr. Brown,” 
said my grandfather (he had already 
done so, when returning the things and 
money that had been lent me). My 
grandfather’s letter was like this: 


My Dear Mr. Brown—On the first day 
of November my grandson and myself 
are going to our hunting preserve in 
Georgia. We desire your gifted pres- 
ence, and hope that you will accord it, 
less perhaps because of the social entice- 
ments than because of the shooting, which 
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is the best in the south. Nor do we hold 
our table in less esteem. 

I am, sir, because of your kindness to 
mine, and because of your book, yours 
with a double gratitude, 

RicHarp CHESTLETON. 


Brown’s answer ran as follows: 


Dear Mr. Chestleton—The devil of it 
is that my little sister has been ordered 
south for the winter; and I am to be her 
duenna. She has just pulled through an 
attack of diphtheria and the doctors do 
not wish her to stay north after the first 
frost. I am looking forward to a delight- 
ful winter as it is, because she is the best 
of company, but it distresses me, it really 
does, that I can not accept your delight- 
ful invitation. Will you give my love to 
Edward and believe me faithfully yours, 

Freperic Brown. 


In the face of this my grandfather sent 
a telegram, but, by my advice, not to F. 
Brown, Esq.: 


Charleston, S. C. 
To Miss Brown, 
West Street, New York: 
We are expecting you to join us in 
Charleston the last week of October and 
go with us to Georgia for a hunt. We 
promise you all the comforts of home, and 
hope that you will see your way to bring- 
ing your talented brother with you. 
RicHarp CHESTLETON. 
Epwarp Ho.insHep. 


How my heart beat when the answer 
came: 


Fred says that it’s not to be thought 
of, but do not worry on that account. We 
will be with you about the twenty-fourth. 
Many thanks, Eprrn Brown. 


(To be continued) 


THE SALVATION ARMY’S SYSTEM OF CHARITY 


By Commander Evangeline Booth 


T was one of the officers of an ocean 
liner who told the story, and as ‘near 
as I can remember, it went something 

like this: 

“We were three days out when we ran 
into a terrific storm—a storm that I 
never will forget. An hour after it struck 
us we were being knocked about as if we 
were a Newfoundland fishing-smack in- 
stead of a liner of ten thousand tons. 
The passengers were locked below, and 
with faces pallid from fear walked up 
and down the cabins. Few words were ex- 
changed; the situation was desperate to 
them, but to sea-seasoned old salts like 
ourselves there was nothing to arouse 
undue alarm, as up to this point we could 
see no indication that the storm was get- 
ting the better of us. However, with dif- 
ficulty we kept our course until all of a 
sudden there was a crash below; the pro- 
pellers stopped, and the great vessel 
swung round in the trough of the sea, 
catching the full force of a monster rol- 
ler that buried us completely. The wave 
then dropped off as if willing to give us 
one more chance for our lives, or more 
likely to regain fresh strength to deal us 
a blow from which we could not recover, 
for we were barely free from the first be- 
fore we were submerged again. How we 
weathered that storm is a mystery to me. 
We could not repair the break in the ma- 
chinery, and even after the storm had 
abated somewhat, we were lifted and 
dropped, turned and re-turned, by the 
winds and the waters. 

“The day after the accident we sight- 
ed a liner, and as soon as we were within 
signaling distance, our captain ran up 4 
code message, which read: ‘We are disa- 
bled; lay to and help us.” With what 
agonizing eagerness we watched the sig- 


nal-head of our neighbor through our 
glasses and tried to decipher their reply 
before the wrinkles were fairly blown out 
of the bunting. Imagine if you’can our 
feelings when we read: ‘We are carrying 
fast mail, and can not stop; other liner 
following.’ Our captain never gave a 
quicker order in his life than he gave just 
then, and in response our boys pulled up, 
‘We'll hold you responsible.’ 

“To make a long story short they lay 
to, gave us a hand and stuck by us until 
we limped into New York harbor.” 

As the Salvation Army looked out over 
the great stretches of life’s sea upon 
which we all are sailing, we saw floating 
from the mast-heads of tens of thousands 
of human wrecks the signal: “We are 
disabled; lay to and help us”; and with 
holy determined enthusiasm we headed 
straight to the rescue of those hopelessly 
tossed on the billows of misfortune, sor- 
row and sin, and have not only reached 
them, but are carrying multitudes safely 
to shore. 

I can not discuss the causes that led up 
to the smashing of the machinery that 
made these derelicts. It is not necessary. 
There they were without help, and with- 
out hope, baffled in the whirlpool of con- 
flicting evils—only a question of time 
and they would go under. 

Those who have come close up to the 
Salvation Army, and even with preju- 
diced eyes have examined the system in 
vogue in our different branches of work, 
always have been obliged to admire the 
intrinsic worth of our practical measures. 

From our first efforts for the benefit of 
the poor we recognized the importance of 
inaugurating a system that would be at 
once thorough and effective—a system 


that would be denuded of all red tape 
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that did not have a specific advantage. 
As a result the foundation stones of our 
system of charity were laid, and upon 
them we inscribed “Help for the help- 
less.” 

It has never been the policy of the Sal- 
vation Army to indiscriminately distrib- 
ute money, clothing, or food. In dealing 
with applicants for relief of any kind 
our system demands that proper investi- 
gation be made, for we know too well 
that there are numberless mendicants who 
are ever on the alert to secure something 
for nothing, and thus forestall those 
whose condition is more appalling and 
whose needs are more desperate. If there 
is any truth in the old saying, “To know 
people you must live with them,” then 
certainly the brave and devoted officers 
who fight under the flag of the Salvation 
Army know the needs of the classes who 
live in the lower sections of our great 
cities, for they work among them, visit 
their homes; in many instances, live in 
their neighborhood year after year. 

In dealing with all classes of appli- 
cants for assistance the Army endeavors 
to prevent pauperism and create self-re- 
spect by insisting on some return either 
in a nominal fee or labor for that relief 
which is given. Take, for example, our 
hotels for poor men and women. These 
are located in the principal cities. A 
small charge is made, but this charge is 
sufficient to make the people feel that 
they are not objects of charity. In many 
of our hotels, for ten cents, we provide 
the guests with a comfortable bed, bath, 
needles, thread, buttons, stationery and 
daily papers. Our nightly accommoda- 
tion is over ten thousand in this country 
alone. 

If, however, a man turns up at one of 
our hotels and tells the sad story: “No 
work—no friends—no money—no home 
—no hope,” nothing save a good-sized 
appetite, we ask that man one question. 
It matters not to us whether he is a Prot- 
estant, a Catholic, or a Jew, but one 
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question he must answer,—that is, “Are 
you willing to work?” We contend that 
a man who is able to work and unwilling 
to work ought not to eat, and when people 
do help such men they do them an in- 
justice. If he is willing to work he is 
sent to one of our industrial homes, where 
he is employed at paper or rag sorting, 
mending shoes, repairing furniture, etc. 
He is taken off the streets, removed from 
the temptation to beg or steal, and 
placed in a position where he can produce 
all he consumes, and a little more, which 
surplus is given him in cash. These 
homes are established in the principal 
cities, and the men taken in last year 
handled more than ten thousand tons of 
waste material alone. 

Through the rescue homes of the Sal- 
vation Army in this country two thou- 
sand five hundred girls pass each year. 
These are taken from the class that has 
been ostracized by society and branded 
as lost, and their rescue is acknowledged 
to be one of the most difficult and dis- 
couraging branches of Christian philan- 
thropy. Yet our efforts among the for- 
lorn sisterhood of the streets have been 
signally successful, and ninety per cent. 
have been permanently restored to lives 
of purity, righteousness and peace. 
Laundry, needle-work and other indus- 
tries are carried on in these homes, thus 
enabling the inmates to help toward 
their own maintenance. Several institu- 
tions are almost entirely supported by 
the gifts of gratitude of those who have 
already passed through them. 

There is not space sufficient at my 
command. to deal with our work among 
the waifs and strays of the great cities— 
our orphanages, cheap coal depots, slum 
nurseries, employment bureaux, training 
schools, farm colonies and many other de- 
partments. 

One branch after another has been 
opened up as we have recognized the 
need, and the success that has rewarded 
our labors everywhere has been such as 
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to assure us, as well as our many friends, 
that the system adopted at the beginning 
and now followed is from every point of 
view a right one. 

The only exceptions to our principle 
of self-help are our midwinter and mid- 
summer efforts, which provide free in this 
country three hundred thousand Christ- 
mas dinners, and one hundred thousand 
outings to poor mothers and sick chil- 
dren. But the first of these efforts is 
sacred to that season when all generous 
hands are full of gifts in memory of 
Heaven’s first, best present to earth, and 
the latter caters for breathing space in 
the interest of the most destitute shut-ins 
within the cities’ slums. In both of these 
instances our officers personally distrib- 
ute the tickets and thus insure that the 
needs of the most deserving are allevi- 
ated. 

The following statistics deal with our 
work in the United States only. In going 
through them we should remember that 
the flag of the Salvation Army is flying 
in forty-nine countries and colonies, and 
that the same kind of work is being car- 
ried on in all of them: 

Three thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-three officers, cadets and em- 
ployees. 

Nine hundred and eighty-three corps, 
outposts, slum-posts and social institu- 
tions. 

Ten thousand five hundred and eighty 
accommodations in social institutions. 

Nine hundred thousand dollars ex- 
pended annually upon the poor of Amer- 
ica, exclusive of farm colonies. 
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Three million annual provision of beds 
for the poor. 

One hundred industrial homes, wood- 
yards and stores for the unemployed. 

One thousand and fifty accommoda- 
tions (finding daily work for the unem- 
ployed). 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars annual income from their work. 

Fifty thousand found outside employ- 
ment. 

Three farm colonies. 

Two thousand eight hundred acreage. 

Five hundred and thirty colonists 
(men, women and children). 

Twenty-one rescue homes for fallen 
girls. 
Five hundred accommodations in same. 

Two thousand six hundred and thirty- 
five girls passed through yearly. 

One hundred and sixty babies cared 
for in rescue homes daily. 

Five hundred passing through annu- 
ally. 
One hundred and fifty accommodations 
for children in day nurseries. 

Two hundred and fifty children settled 
in colonies with parents. 

One thousand five hundred children 
cared for in various ways annually. 

Three hundred thousand persons pro- 
vided with Christmas dinners, clothing 
and toys. ; 

A gold medal was awarded at the 
Paris Exposition for the United States 
exhibit of the Salvation Army operations 
among the poor, and two grand prizes 
and two gold medals were awarded at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 


THE CORONATION 
By C. Cunningham 


AME, from her Heaven-kissing hill, reached down 
Past scholars, vainly struggling for renown, 

Loud in vain argument, to where, apart, 
Dwelt him she wished to crown, a Man of Heart! 


IF THIRTY-THREE WERE ALL 


WHAT WOULD HAPPEN WERE THE LIMIT OF HUMAN ACTIVITY 
FIXED AT THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


[ee man who in his forty-odd years 
of existence has never laid a votive 
offering on the altar of Esculapius 
becomes naturally an optimist. I confess 
to an unimpeachable stomach, a good 
constitution and a disposition which my 
wife has until lately commended in the 
highest terms. Such a situation has its 
disadvantages. It is apt to make one 
hypercritical, almost unsympathetic. In- 
deed, it leads one to think charitably of 
Christian Science. To a man who has 
neither inherited nor acquired any of the 
ills the flesh is heir to, life is one perpet- 
ual joy until he falls foul of microbes. 
This way my condition. In my youth we 
never heard of microbes. If the children 
had a “turn” they were given a dose of 
boneset tea, or calomel, or a mustard 
plaster, while the doctors starved. I con- 
fess in later years to have taken an aca- 
demic interest in the discoveries by which 
every disease was chased without let-up 
until a bacillus was found and a way to 
kill him or her (if they have sex) was de- 
veloped. These things are interesting to 
science. They never affected me until one 
‘day I went home with a most unpleasant 
feeling. I would not confess to illness, 
but, in truth, my head felt queer, my 
bones ached, and I was obliged to decline 
a game of whist for the first time in my 
life, to the great astonishment of my 
friends at the club. 

Angelina was all sympathy. I regret 
that I did not receive it in the spirit in 
which it was tendered. Usually, I believe, 
I am a tender and affectionate husband, 
but the suggestion of water-bags and 
mustard foot-baths disgusted my soul. I 


said things much better unsaid. Angelina 
wept. I apologized. This was at seven 
p.m. At eight o’clock I made a pretense 
of a hard day’s work to go to bed, leav- 
ing Angelina to look after the children. 
At nine o’clock Angelina was in such de- 
mand that she had to protest she could 
not do everything for me at once. The 
doctor soon came. I told him he was an 
idiot, which he took with more composure 
than seemed to me reasonable. He felt 
my pulse and stuck a thermometer into 
my mouth, which I immediately bit in 
two. I don’t know how it happened, but 
a myriad of invisible devils got hold of 
me. I was burning with fever; my bones 
were being crushed, my throat was swol- 
len, and I had an idea that every one 
in the world had formed a conspiracy 
against me. For two days I fought the 
devils, but knew no one else. When I 
came to myself there was a strange 
woman in a white dress and cap in my 
bedroom, who looked at me as if I were 
an anatomical specimen. She took up a 
chart and made some notes, gave me some 
medicine and smoothed the coverlet. I 
was shocked. A strange woman in my 
chamber! What would Angelina think? 
I asked for my wife. With a dignified 
and professional air I was told to keep 
quiet, and another glass tube was stuck 
into my mouth. Then another record was 
made on the chart, and this strange 
woman (whom I must confess, was good 
looking) took up a book and began to 
read. I immediately went off again, and 
when I woke up Angelina was there. So 
were the million devils, called microbes, 
who were eating at every part of my an- 
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atomy. In three days I was in my library 
feeling like the breaking up of a hard 
winter. I was depressed in spirits, irri- 
table in temperament, and ready to fight 
the world, the fiesh and the devil. I hope 
that no one will insinuate that I had not 
enough intelligence to perceive that I was 
suffering from the grip, concerning 
which I had made so much fun among my 
associates. I knew that I was, in the lan- 
guage of the ungodly, “up against it,” 
and I trust that Angelina has forgiven 
me for what I said and did during the 
time. 

Now then, to come to the point: Was 


this a time to bring up a subject that is © 


unpleasant for man to contemplate under 
the most favorable circumstances? My 
youngest son began it. He was studying 
his Sunday-school lesson which, as fate 
would have it, concerned Methuselah. He 
asked me if I believed it possible that man 
in those days lived to be nearly a thou- 
sand years old. Now, though I am a good 
churchman, I have my own views about 
the Old Testament, which I do not give 
here and I have not given my children, 
because I have concluded they had better 
grow up believing everything as they 
were taught, as I did before them. I do 
not think they would appreciate the 
higher criticism, and so I told my son 
that whatever the Bible said was undoubt- 
edly true, that Methuselah lived to be 
nine hundred and sixty-nine years old, 
and might have lived longer if he had 
not been drowned in the flood. He want- 
ed to know how I knew the latter state- 
ment, which was not in the Bible, but I 
was in no mood to go into genealogical 
tables, and told him that it was figured 
out that such must have been the case. 
Also I told him that men now might live 
to be very much older than they do if they 
would only use prudence and temperance, 
and take exercise—golf for instance. 
Now, when I had made up my mind to 
live a century at least, I ask any candid 
reader if I was in a state of mind to re- 
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ceive any such communication as the maid 
brought to me at this moment. It was 
a suspiciously looking private envelope, 
addressed in a professional hand. I 
opened it and found, to my disgust, a com- 
munication from a life insurance agent. 
I am now glad he did not come in person. 
No intelligent jury could have rendered 
a verdict greater than manslaughter, but 
I am glad to have escaped that. The first 
thing that caught my eye was the an- 
nouncement : 


“ARE YOU AWARE THAT THE AVERAGE 
HUMAN LIFE IS THIRTY-THREE YEARS?” 


I may say that I think I had seen the 
statement, but it had never come home to 
me. The rest of the argument of the 
agent was to prove that every year I lived 
beyond thirty-three was simply stealing 
from some one else, and as I was liable to 
die any minute the only thing to do was 
to insure in the Blank Life Insurance 
Company for the benefit of my wife and 
children, who might otherwise be help- 
less. I confess I am not a rich man. If 
I were to die now I fear Angelina would 
not be able to keep up our establishment, 
and the children might have to cut down 
their luxuries, but I resented the imputa- 
tion of the agent that I was not man 
enough to prepare for eventualities. 
When I got over my anger against 
the agent and his circular letter I 
began to think. I believe I am some- 
what of a philosopher, in which I pre- 
sume I resemble every man that ever lived 
who could think about anything. I be- 
gan to think about Methuselah with his 
thousand years of good time and the fact 
that I was entitled to only a third of a 
century. I began to wonder whom I had 
robbed of some ten years of existence and 
whether the said party knew it or ever 
could know it. You see my Calvinism is 
not fully eradicated. I wondered why it 
was that man now had only a right to 
thirty-three years of terrestrial existence, 
and then came to me the suggestion as to 
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what would happen to the world if thirty- 
three were made the limit instead of the 
average. ‘This, according to the Bible, 
would not be anything like so great a 
coming down as we have come down from 
Methuselah at the present time. 

My idea was based on the proposition 
that the average of thirty-three should 
be maintained, but that no one should die 
before that time. This would give exactly 
as many years of existence as at present, 
though, naturally, the years of product- 
ive industry would be greatly reduced. 
This, I believe, is what many social re- 


formers are after, though not exactly in 


this manner. We are told by one school 
of economists, or reformers, or theorists, 
or whatever you may call them, that if 
every man worked four hours a day, and 
no more, all the people in the world could 
live in comfort, that poverty would be 
eliminated along with undesirable wealth, 
and that the millennium would come. We 
are told by another school, professing 
much the same ideas, that the only cure 
for all the evils, social and political, is 
hard work by every one, so that there 
shall not be too many hours of idleness 
for Satan to find mischief. — 

I no longer profess to be a prophet, or 
teacher, or reformer, or anything else. 
All my theories have been shattered by 
germs, or bacilli, or something of that 
sort. What I am trying to do is to sug- 
gest the possibilities of an average life. 
I fully realize that most of the work in 
this world is done by men. beyond thirty- 
three, but on the other hand, half of the 
consumption is by those this side that 
limit. I am also aware that the law of 
averages is very misleading. The other 
day I met a friend who is the proud 
father of ten children. I have only two. 
He remarked to me that on an average 
we had six each. This gave me a new 
train of thought, and has shaken much 
of my faith in mathematics, which we 
used to be told was a pure science. 

But supposing we all lived to be thirty- 
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three, and then died; what would hap- 
pen? I trust I am not expected to answer 
this question fully. I don’t know, and I 
don’t want to know all, but there are some 
things that seem to me suggestive. In the 
first place, unless the whole race changed 
its normal condition, and this I assume 
even under the law of evolution would 
take so long that I do not propose to con- 
sider it, grandparents would practically 
be eliminated. Even under favorable or 
perhaps abnormal conditions few could 
expect to be grandparents at thirty-three. 
In fact, that is getting unfortunately to 
be a moderate age for fatherhood. If girls 
continued to get married, say at eighteen, 
they could hardly expect at death the 
eldest of their children to be more than 
fourteen. Naturally, earlier marriages 
would take place, and we might have 
mothers at fifteen, which would make 
grandmothers possible, even if not desir- 
able. 

Another feature would be that orphans 
of youthful years would be so common 
that they would be a burden on the com- 
munity, unless they became self-support- 
ing much earlier than at present, which 
is quite possible under the assumed new 
conditions. Of course education would 
begin almost in the cradle, and the aver- 
age college graduate should not be above 
fifteen. Chatterton would no longer be a 
marvelous boy. This would test whether 
children are now overworked as to their 
brains or not. Personally, I do not think 
so, though I believe they would lose a lot 
of fun they ought to have, for under the 
circumstances I am thinking of I do not 
see that there would be much chance for 
a good time. I can remember when boys 
graduated from the old-time colleges at 
eighteen without trouble, and I must con- 
fess that while they did not learn so much 
Greek or Latin or science as some of the 
modern university graduates, they have 
managed to get along pretty well. I am 
a busy man in a busy world, and must 
say, as a matter of observation, most of 
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the successful men I know, if they came 
from any college at all, came from the 
smaller ones. Perhaps they did not ac- 
quire a great deal of knowledge, but their 
brains seemed to have had a sort of har- 
rowing and plowing that prepared them 
for the accumulation of wisdom under a 
large amount of experience. Contact with 
professors and the cultured people that 
always cluster around the small college, 
and are in close touch with the students, 
always seemed to me to be more beneficial 
than ability to read Lucian at sight, or 
prepare a learned thesis on the condition 
of shoemaking in New England during 
the fifth decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But I am getting away from the 
subject. 

There would be more hustle than at 
present, supposing that were possible, or 
else there would be a return to primitive 
conditions such as existed in the times so 
much prized by our ancestors, and so 
thoroughly discredited by the present 
generation. On the other hand, the young 
Absalom would get a chance quickly, if 
not for long. There would be no more 
gray-haired bank presidents or railway 
managers, and all the active people would 
be young, except by comparison. Rela- 
tively things would probably be about the 
same, for we can not believe that any such 
change would eliminate all the elements, 
either bad or indifferent, which seem so 
wicked and wasteful in our social economy. 

It is useless to go deeply into the possi- 
bilities of this situation, which is not 
likely to come to pass. The imagination 
can see many pleasant, but principally 
unpleasant, things in the scheme, since no 
one that arrives at years of discretion has 
the slightest intention of dying at thirty- 
three, or, in fact, at any other age. One 
of the profoundest pieces of philosophy 
which I ever read is that of good old Doc- 
tor Young: “All men think all men mor- 
tal but themselves.” If the limit was 
placed at thirty-three each of us would 
expect to be terrestrially immortal just 
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the same. We should eat, drink and be 
merry, being sure that our friends would 
die at thirty-three, but that we should 
live for ever. 

However useless all such speculations 
may seem, there is one practical way of 
looking at the subject that may be in- 
structive. Let us consider some of the 
men of note in history who have accom- 
plished great things before this minor 
limit suggested for humanity. Of course 
only a few can be suggested, and it can 
not be claimed that what they did is pos- 
sible for us all, but these examples do 
show something, and what that something 
is the reader may work out for himself. 

In contemplating this subject the mind 
instantly turns to Alexander, who died at 
thirty-three, weeping that there were no 
more worlds to conquer. One may well 
discuss whether such deeds as he accom- 
plished were worth the doing, but that is 
not to my purpose. I am only trying to 
show that youth is no bar to accomplish- 
ing success, whether it is or is not worthy. 
We can not all be Alexanders nor Von 
Moltkes, the latter of whom rose to promi- 
nence only when he was an old man, but 
no one denies that in executing his pur- 
poses Alexander was as successful as any 
man can ask to be in this world. Under 
the limit I have suggested Alexander 
would have died with all his purposes ac- 
complished. 

Or consider Hannibal, who became a 
general when a mere boy. He won the bat- 
tles of Canne and Trasimene at thirty- 
one, after a career of victories such as 
few men have ever attained. Had he died 
then, instead of later by his own hand, 
his fame would have been more enduring 
than it now is. The limit would have 
benefited him. Or we may consider the 
young Octavius. It is true his heritage 
was great, but he had to wade through 
slaughter to a throne; yet he was emperor 
of Rome at thirty-two, and the limit 
could well have been exercised in his 
place, since his latter years were his worst. 
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To mention only one more warrior: Napo- 
leon was first consul and master of France 
at thirty-three, and a few months later 
was emperor in fact. Will his most de- 
voted admirer say that it would not 
have been better for his fame if he had 
died at thirty-three than on St. Helena; 
not only in a personal sense, but from the 
point of view of his .own policy? He 
would not have lived to see defeat, to di- 
vorce his wife, or to see his second wife 
discard him, and his son a prisoner in his 
grandfather’s castle. 

If one turns to statesmanship, the 
names are perhaps more alluring. The 
younger Pitt was prime minister at twen- 
ty-four, and his best work was done be- 
fore my limit. It is true that his father’s 
best was in old age, but that proves noth- 
ing. I am showing that the young Ab- 
saloms have had a great chance. Rela- 
tively, under my limit I suppose we would 
have warriors and statesmen at fourteen, 
just as we have boy evangelists now, God 
save the mark, but I think I am proving 
my case. Alexander Hamilton, the great- 
est constructive statesman this country 
ever had, one of the greatest the world 
ever knew, carried through his three great 
financial measures at thirty-three, with- 
out which this nation could not have lasted 
a decade. Of him Talleyrand said that he 
was the greatest genius he had ever met, 
not excepting Napoleon. Had Hamilton 
died then, his fame would not be more 
lasting than it is, but it would have been 
undimmed by the quarrels and ambitions 
of his later years, which brought him in- 
creasing sorrow and untimely death. The 
limit would have worked well here. Or 
take Thomas Jefferson, who lived to a 
green old age. His reputation was as- 
sailed in life; he was fought as bitterly 
as any man who ever lived. He had the 
highest civic honors, and as an experi- 
mental philosopher deserves a certain 
amount of a certain kind of fame. Yet 
he was only thirty-three when he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
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had he died then there would have been 
monuments erected to him by every liberal 
nation on earth. It was his later career, 
with its crafty plotting, its political 
scheming and its disastrous policies, that 
tarnish his fame, though not to the extent 
his detractors imagine. Yet the limit I 
have mentioned would have been good for 
him, and one can not believe it would have 
injured the country. To cite just one 
more instance, Henry Clay was less than 
thirty when he was elected to the United 
States Senate. Though he lived long, his 
career was one of personal friendships, 
unparalleled popularity, but almost un- 
varying political disaster. The “Young 
Harry of the West” might have died at 
my limit, and still be loved for the quali- 
ties he had already shown in such great 
measure. 

If one turns to literature there is an 
embarrassment of riches, and since poesy 
is looked on as the highest form, I need 
only mention Byron and Keats and Shel- 
ley and our own Bryant. Surely in these 
instances the fire of genius burned long 
before our limit, and death in some cases 
came before what I would have allowed. 
Or in art, think of Raphael, to go no 
farther. Did youth dim his powers or his 
later years add anything to them? Or of 
inventors, who have done so much for the 
world! Was it age that brought power to 
Fulton or Watt or Whitney? Or as to 
explorers; are there names which exceed 
in glory those of Lewis, Clark and Kane 
and Stanley, whose greatest deeds were 
done when our limit would still have pre- 
served them to activities? 

I will not go on. These are merely a 
few names that came to mind as the sub- 
ject ran through my thoughts. Any one 
can see how indefinitely the list could be 
extended. There have been men who lived 
active lives beyond fourscore, as Glad- 
stone, or Von Moltke, or Leo XIII, but 
they are no more conspicuous than the 
men who have died young, having accom- 


plished more than falls to the lot of the 
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ordinary man in the allotted span of life, 
and I do not refer to the conspicuous ex- 
amples above mentioned. 

Indeed, I was led from this train of 
thought into its corollary. What did 
these patriarchs accomplish who lived 
nearly a thousand years? I turn to the 
Fifth Chapter of Genesis and read the 
list. Adam lived nine hundred and thirty 
years and he died. I admit Adam accom- 
plished something. If the Calvinists are 
correct in that he caused the fall of the 
human race at the request of his wife it is 
certain he lived much too long. I have in- 
timated that I do not believe this part of 
the narrative; for while I regard not man, 
I love God and woman, and can not be- 
lieve them capable of permitting or ac- 
complishing any such fiendish deed, even 
supposing it possible. But, according to 
the accounts, Adam had to name all the 
animals, and after the unfortunate affair 
of the apple-tree had to work for a living, 
all of which is duly recorded. 

But what of the rest? Seth, Enos, 
Cainan, Mahaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methu- 
selah, Lamech and Noah—all these ap- 
proached the thousand-year mark, with 
the exception of Enoch, who was trans- 
lated. Of the rest, all we learn is that 
they begat sons and daughters, with the 
exception of Noah, who had a distinctive 
career of his own. Now the begetting of 
sons and daughters would not be stopped 
under my limit, and while we can imagine 
these patriarchs must have had enormous 
families, the fact is not recorded, nor any- 
thing else to their credit. The Bible has 
a way of going into particulars at times, 
and it would seem that if these long-lived 
gentlemen had done anything worth not- 
ing it would have been recorded. It is 
not so recorded, and I claim that Holy 
Writ can not be quoted against me. 

I trust that these things I have written 
will be taken not literally, but in some 
sense as an allegory. If the reader has not 
by this time seen the point I am driving at 
the obtuseness is on my side. We do live 
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in a world that seems at times to call for 
more energy, more worry and more nerv- 
ous force than we can possibly expend, 
and yet our situation is such that each 
man feels there can be no letting up. We 
strive not for any particular end in busi- 
ness, but for an ideal. ‘That ideal is to 
be abreast or ahead of our fellows. The 
physician with more patients than he can 
look after, with justice to his health, in- 
creases ].is practice as fast as he can. The 
lawyer docs not turn down clients, even 
if they bring him enormous labor for fees 
he does not need. The millionaire makes 
more millions, not that he wants to spend 
them, but because his neighbor is making 
them, and it is a question as to who will 
get the most. Not one dollar that has 
come into the hands of a Carnegie or a 
Rockefeller in the last ten years has been 
of material value to them. If they got 
so many million neckties a year instead of 
so many million dollars they would be as 
well off materially. That there is a men- 
tal enjoyment in piling up millions as 
well as in securing rare Americana or col- 
lecting bugs is beyond question. The in- 
tensity of our lives is tremendous in the 
line of our doctrine. I am no croaker, 
nor socialist, nor anything else, as I have 
already observed, but I can not fail to 
note the storm of intensity into which we 
are plunged. I have never before had a 
chance to think so much about it. Can 
we believe that Methuselah could have 
made the world’s record if he had lived 
at the intellectual pace of, say J. Pier- 
pont Morgan? Can we believe that the 
average man to-day can forever stand the 
strain put on him, or, if he stands it, can 
we believe that it is worth while? The 
machinist in the factory lives a strenuous 
life in these days of competition. He 
may get good wages, but his eyes are of 
his work, and his hands busy every mo 
ment between whistle blows. Can we be 
lieve him happier than the cobbler of our 
ancestors who sat under a tree and in slow 


fashion mended his neighbors’ shoes? He 
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had little, and he wanted little. Probably 
he had as many of his wants gratified in 
as great measure as the mechanic. of to- 
day. Personally I think he had more. He 
was not worried over strikes, or lockouts, 
or discharge. He could work out his own 
salvation—moral, mental and material— 
in his own way, and he worried little, even 
if he had no carpet, and no idea of the de- 
lights of a continuous performance pro- 
gramme. 

I wonder what we are coming to! Cer- 
tainly the life of man is not growing 
shorter. I believe that statistics show 
that it is slowly lengthening. Are we al- 
ways to work and worry at this high 
pressure? Must it be necessary for me to 
have a fit of sickness in order to get the 
briefest time for introspection? Must my 
children tread the life I have trod in a 
constantly increasing whirl of excite- 
ment? Must it always be necessary for 
men of even more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and abilities to keep the safety 
valve blowing off? I have earned an in- 
come for years, which to my youthful im- 
agination, would have seemed beyond the 
dreams of avarice, yet at the end of the 
year the bank account is woefully small. 
Could I live on a Vermont farm and still 
earn my living in one of the great centers 
of industry I might get rich, but that is 
just what our social system does not per- 
mit, and is just what our wives and chil- 
dren will not put up with. To live as 
well as my richer neighbor, to spend for 
that which satisfieth only in a certain way, 
is the lot of most of us. I have wanted 
to go to Europe for thirteen years, but 
have never been able to persuade myself 
to take the time, yet I heard it whispered 
at the club the other day that I must be 
pretty well fixed by this time. 

Whether we live a thousand or thirty- 
three years makes little difference. We 
are, of course, gods, and yet we are crea- 
tures of environment. We can not es- 
cape, rather we do not want to escape 
from it, and while we pretend to enjoy it 
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there are few men with whom I come in 
contact who do not feel that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere which they wish 
some one would correct. For themselves, 
they have not the time. They must make 
more money, or collect more bugs, or more 
neckties. All of us are waiting for some 
one to come along and lead us gently to 
the millennium, but few of us are very 
anxious to take a day off occasionally to 


help. I don’t mean that we do not do our 


duty by our fellow man in a general way 
as we see it. We go to church, pay pew 
rents as regularly as club dues, and sub- 
scribe liberally for the constituted chari- 
ties. We give to beggars and are willing 
to sit on boards for the amelioration of 
all sorts and conditions of men, but we 
are not willing to take a large part of 
our time to study problems that confront 
us and must be settled some time. We 
haven’t the time, and this is literally true. 
It isn’t a martyr age. I could easily live 
on half my income if I wanted to, but I 
don’t and won’t, because I am selfish 
enough to want some other man to sacri- 
fice his wife and children on the altar of 
social progress. For myself, I will peg 
away and sear my conscience occasionally 
with a check to some altruistic institution, 
and then go home and thank God I am 
not as other men. I presume I am a first- 
class hypocrite. I admit it, and I don’t 
like Jeremiahs who come around and say 
the country is going to the “demnition 
bowwows.” I don’t believe it. I don’t 
want to believe it, but I do think that 
there is need for the pressure being less- 
ened somewhere. 

“The days of our years are three- 
score years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be four-score years, yet is 
their strength labor and sorrow; for it is 
soon cut off and we fly away.” I do not 
altogether agree with the Psalmist. We 
have progressed since then. Life is so 
beautiful, so full of opportunities, that 
years should but add to our pleasure. 
The truth is, we have since the Civil War 
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lost many of our ideals. I used to read 
Emerson more often than the Bible. I 
haven’t read a line of him in fifteen years. 
I used to read Plato and Mill, and Rous- 
seau, and Tennyson, and Hawthorne. 
Now I read only newspapers, magazines 
and popular books, go to the theater, and 
play cards for recreation. I haven’t lost 
my old ideals. I have put them away in 
camphor until the time comes when I have 
time to use them. Nearly every one I 
know is the same way. They talk most 
beautifully about current books they 
haven’t read, or lectures they have not 
heard, or pictures they have not seen. So 
do I. Indeed I consider I am developing 
into an artistic liar. I get caught very 
seldom, but this may be because my 
friends know as little as I. Certainly I 
trust not, but most certainly I do hope 
that the time is coming when there will be 
a little let-up. 

I am no political philosopher (note 
how negative I am), but if the trust sys- 
tem will only finally result in taking 
things so in hand that the work and 
worry of this world can be distributed 
more evenly, so that those of us who want 
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a rest can get it without fear of ruin, and 
those who are obliged to rest can get some 
work, I will be willing to indorse the sys- 
tem. In the meantime my faith is in 
trusts of another sort. Not little corpo- 
rations like Standard Oil or United States 
Steel, but in those trusts which are as old 
as the race. Trust in humanity, trust 
that it is somewhere going to work out 
these problems for the good of mankind: 
trust in intelligence, perseverance and in- 
tegrity ; trust in the good, the true, and 
the beautiful; trust that “somehow good 
will be the final goal of ill”; trust in the 
all-wise God who made us. If it were not 
for these trusts, whose capital can not be 
expressed ir figures and whose stockhold- 
ers have received dividends since the world 
began, honest men could not lie down to 
sleep in peace. 

We all of us feel that some way things 
are getting better, and we are willing to 
do our part more or less, if some one vill 
show us the way. The way may be long, 
but it seems to me that we shall gradually 
reach the goal over the stepping stones of 
our own dead selves. So much have mi- 
crobes done for my philosophy, 


MAGIC 


By Edith M. Thomas 


“THERE is Supernal Beauty that subtends 

All beauty wherewith mortal eyes are blest, — 
A veiled Loveliness, that gives unrest, 
When, fleetingly, into our sphere it bends, 


And down these skies a gleam Elysian sends. 

Watch! For that all-subtending Fairest-Best 

Is now the Young Year's transitory guest, 

And thereto something of its glory lends. 

‘Tis mid the flickering dews of April's prime— 

Mid blossom-winds—through shimmering forest green,-— 
That for a brief, a trembling moment’ time 

We glimpse this Beauty-scarcely-to-be-seen ; 

Ay, with another pulse-beat, it will climb 

By viewless pathway to its own demesne. 


THE WEDDING OF TRIONY 


By Philip Sydney Howe 


afternoon sunshine, sociably taking 

snuff with Mis’ Adams,—an act of 
extreme friendliness, considering that the 
latter was not at all in Aunt ‘‘Calline’s” 
set, having drifted on to the plantation 
from somewhere or other, indefinitely de- 
scribed as “up-river.” Her smoking her 
snuff, instead of dipping it, elegantly, 
with a wooden stick, chewed flat at one 
end, also militated against her reception 
into the very best circle of the house-serv- 
ants and would have forced her to associ- 
ate with the lower social stratum of “‘ficl’ 
han’s,” but for the charms of her daugh- 
ter, Triony. That young person was the 
topic of their conversation. 

“When am Triony ’spectin’ to git 
ma’ied?”? Aunt “Calline” inquired, passing 
her bag of snuff to Mis’ Adams whose 
supply had given out. : 

“She don’ ezackly know. She wah 
*lowin’ t’ git it ’tended to befo’ grindin’- 
time, but de season wah too fo’handed fo’ 
huh. Den she ’lowed to wait tell atter de 
cake-walkin’, ’case Mistah Kinney he 
nachurly don’ ’prove much ob dancin’ an’ 
cah’in on. Co’se Triony she lak t’ hab 
huh fun. Seem lak dat gal hab mighty 
hahd luck. Fust dey wah dat Brack Bob. 
When she done got ma’ied t’ him, ‘Ole 
Miss’ wah so sot ag’in it dat she won’ gib 
Triony nary t’ing, an’ dey wah jes’ as po’ 
as po’ could be. Den, when she tuck up 
wid de red-haahed coon ovah to’ds de 
Bayou, ‘Ole Miss’ wah maddah still. Huh 
didn’ tuhn huh han’ ovah fo’ Triony dat 
time nuther. ’N now, ’pears lak she ain’ 
a bit bettah satisfy wiv Mistah Kinney, 
do’ he’s de fines’ exho’tah de chu’ch evah 
had. Seems lak dey jes’ ain’ no pleasin’ 
‘Ole Miss.’ ” 

“Is you spoke to ‘Young Marse’ *bout 
it?” 


AON “Calline” sat on the step in the 


To Aunt “Calline” the husband of ‘Ole 
Miss” was always “Young Marse,” since 
it was under his father’s reign on the plan- 
tation that she had been born and her 
present master’s first toddling steps had 
been by her teaching. To the other dar- 
keys he was now “Ole Marse.”? To Aunt 
“Calline” the father would never grow up 
and his son would always be “‘Li’] Marse.” 

Mis’ Adams sighed heavily before an- 
swering her question. “I ain’ spoke t’ 
him, but Triony, she done tole him, ’n all 
he say wah, ‘You got ask de mist’ess’.” 

Aunt “Calline” chewed her snuffstick 
reflectively. There really seemed no hope 
for Triony, yet when others of the young 
colored girls married, no one could be 
more generous than “Ole Miss.” 

“Am she got sumpin’ ag’in Mistah 
Kinney ?” she asked, finally. 

“She ain’ got nuttin’ ag’in him ezackly, 
*cep’ she say he don’ do no wuk; ’s if ex- 
ho’tin ain’ de hahdes’ kin’ ob wuk! But 
what she maddes’ *bout am Triony’s 
*vorce.” 

“Am Triony got one?” Aunt ‘Cal- 
line’s”’ tone was that of serious awe. 

““Yes’m, she have. She done pay dat 
lawyah down to de Bayou t’ git huh one, 
an’ he done it. He chawge huh ten dol- 
lahs, too. He say hit come right smaht 
highah whah she gittin’ two ’vorces ’t 
onct. Ef dey wah on’y one, hit would hab 
cos’ huh less, but bein’ two hit nachully 
got t’ cos’ mo’.” 

Aunt “Calline” nodded understanding- 
ly. “Seems lak Brack Bob might a’ pay 
paht. Ob co’se dat red-haahed husban’ ob 
huh’s couldn’, bein’ as he am in de pen- 
*tensherary. But Bob he might a’ done 
somefin’ to’ is payin’ dat lawyah.” 

Mis’ Adams gave another pessimistic 
sigh. “Brack Bob wouldn’ pay nuffin’. 
He sav he don’ want no ’vorce f’m Triony. 
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He say he ready t’ take on wiv huh ag’in 
if she say de wo’d.” 

Aunt “Calline” reverted to the orig- 
inal subject. “Is Triony ask ‘Li'l Miss’ t’ 
spik fo’ huh?” 

“She done dat, an’ Missy say huh will, 
but I don’ know if huh speakin’ ’1] do ary 
bit ob good. Ole Miss don’ seem t’ keer 
much *bout Missy, seem t’ me.” 

“Yes huh do. But ef you hed jes’ one 
on’y son an’ he wife die an’ leave him on’y 
one po’ li’] lam’ Jak ‘Li’l Mis,’ an’ him dat 
sad he won’ t’ink ’bout pickin’ out anudder 
gal t? hab him—an’ ‘Li’] Miss’ dat del’- 
cate she lakely t’ die mos’ any time,—an’ 
‘Young Marse’ he ain’ none too spry dis 
yeah,—ef you wah in huh shoes, I reckon 
you wouldn’ feel much lak laffin’ an’ play- 
in’ wid a ’streperous chile lak’ ‘Li’] Miss’ 
am when she feel ’t all well.” 

“Dey she come now! Jes’ look at de 
way dat angel chile run an’ run! She 
gwine be sick, Aunt ‘Calline,’ weahin’ 
huhse’f out in dis br’ilin’ sun.” 

The child did indeed slacken her pace 
as she came near them. 

“T’m so tired, Aunt ‘Calline.’ 
me!” 

“Co’se I will, honey. Jes’ come heah to 
yo” ole ‘Calline’ an’ she’ll res’ you. Huh 
lam’s been playin’ too hahd. She wan’ t’ 
sit heah wiv ole ‘Calline’ an’ let huh sing 
huh, while she done git a good res’.” 

The child crept into her arms, nestling 
comfortably into the broad expanse of her 
lap. 

“Now sing!” she commanded, closing 
her eyes, and Aunt “‘Calline’”’ began, Mis’ 
Adams joining in with a mellow second: 


Rock 


“Dah wah ninety-an’-nine dat safely lay, 
In de sheltah ob de fol’, 
But one wah out on de hills away, 
Fah off f’om de gates ob gol’. 
Away on de mountings, wil’ an’ baih, 
Away f’om de tendah Shepheahd’s caih, 
A-way f’om de ten-dah Shep-heahd’s 
caih.” 


The child’s head dropped lower on 
Aunt “Calline’s” breast. Nodding a silent 
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farewell to Mis’ Adams, the old colored 
woman gathered her burden carefully up 
in her arms and stepped briskly off to 
“de house.” 

On the veranda the grandfather met 
her. 

“Tse jes’ bringin’ Miss Evelyn in,” she 
explained, curtseying carefully so as not 
to disturb the child. ‘She ain’ been feelin’ 
right well an’ she done come an’ ask me t’ 
rock huh.” 

Her master bent over her burden, ans- 
iety written in every line of his face. 

“You don’t think there’s anything seri- 
ous the matter, ‘Calline?’ ” 

‘*Well, she ain’ jus’ strong. I tink you’ 
all got ? be mighty keerful ob huh. Hub 
ain’ so hahty as huh mout be.” 

“Don’t you think Triony takes good 
care of her?” 

“T reckon she do,—’s well ’s she know 
how,” with scorching emphasis, “but 
Triony ain’ got no ’sperience. She ain’ 
nevah had no child’n ob huh own an’ she 
ain’ nevah nussed no oddah chile but dis 
heah one. "Sides, Triony’ Ss got huh ma’- 
in’ on huh min’, an’ I don’ s’pose she got 
time fo’ aaycing else. Dese young gals 
ain’ much ’count when it comes t’ pendin’ 
on ’em. Dey’se well ’nuff when dey hab 
jus’ or’nary t’ings t’ look atter, but a del’- 
cate li’l chile lak Mis’ Evelyn,—she need 
a pusson ob ’sperience—” 

Her master laughed. “I reckon you're 
hard on Triony, ‘Calline.? She does better 
than most, but you might have an eye on 
her yourself.” 

“Dat I will, suh!”? returned Aunt “Cal- 
line” with emphasis and took her way in- 
doors. 

At suppertime, the child was still sleep- 
ing. It being Triony’s evening for “re- 
ceiving” her betrothed, Aunt ‘‘Calline” 
was deputed to sit in the room until she 
should wake. Downstairs everything soon 
fell into quiet, as the servants trooped off 
to enjoy the evening at the “quarters.” 
The mistress always retired with the birds 
—and rose with them, being no advocate 
of easy discipline. Under her sharp eye, 
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"NOW SING,” SHE COMMANDED, CLOSING HER EYES, AND AUNT CALLINE BEGAN 


twice the work was accomplished as when 
her easy-going husband held the reins, 
and since she enjoyed it and left him to 
his books, he was content. 

Out on the long gallery in front, he sat 
in the gathering shadows, with only his 
thoughts for company. The short twi- 
light faded and the soft blackness of the 
southern night shut out the garden, 
though as when an eye is lost, the other 
grows stronger, so the fragrance of the 
flowers seemed redoubled. He could still 
locate the trees from the varying sounds 
they made as the evening breeze stirred 
them: there was the rustle of the poplars, 
the soft sighing of the maples, the sad 
murmuring of the larches, the crisp 
whisper of the catalpas. The laurestinus, 
alone, was silent. 

Far off toward the Bayou, a belated 
plover called to his mate, called again and 


was still. The note waked a cardinal in 
the cypress overhanging the house and he 
gave a sleepy protest. Presently, out of 
the hedge of English hawthorn, a nightin- 
gale began to sing, softly at first, its voice 
rising and falling in infinite sweetness. A 
mocking bird added its contemptuous note 
and the songster fled, with scornful whir- 
ring of wings. 

Wrapped about in the thick darkness, 
the old man saw faces he would never see 
again, heard voices never to be heard 
more this side the grave. They were the 
real. The voice of Black Peter, the coach- 
man, speaking from the foot of the steps, 
seemed more unreal. As he went on his 
way, his footsteps struck sharply on the 
gravel walk, until he left it for the thick 
turf. 

The master turned in his chair and gave 
himself once more to his dreams. One vi- 
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sion dominated them. No matter what 
other figures out of the past might come 
and go before him, this was always there, 
as she had ever been, close beside him 
through the years since he had seen her in 
the flesh. Life had separated them, or 
seemed to separate. She had married, had 
gone North with her husband, never to re- 
visit her childhood’s home. When his son 
had gone to college, it was to this friend 
of his youth that his father sent him. 
That the son should have chosen her 
daughter for his wife was not surprising. 
But for the young bride’s early fading, 
the new tie might have brought the old 
friends together. He had, indeed, written 
once, proposing that she visit her daugh- 
ter in her new home. For answer he re- 
ceived a tiny book of verse. He did not 
have to look far to find her answer in the 
lines : 


‘In dreams she grows not older, 
The land of dreams among; 
Though all the world grow colder, 
Though all the songs be sung,— 
In dreams doth he behold her 

Still fair, and kind, and young.” 


A curious thing, the heart! For more 
than thirty years this man had walked by 
the side of the woman he had married in 
his youth, had called her wife and paid 
her unfailing deference. Yet the shadow- 
woman, who had gone out of his life, 
outwardly, before he was twenty-five, was 
more close to him. To her he gave his best 
self. His ambitions, his tendernesses, were 
for her. In all the years since he had lost 
her she had been his last thought before 
sleeping, his first, waking. And as time 
made his step slower, whitened his head 
and bent his shoulders, so her image 
changed to him. It would have given him 
no shock to have seen her after the years 
had left their mark upon her. In his 
dreams she had grown old with him. 
What her daughter had been to him no 
one could have guessed. And now she 
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was gone to her mother, and only her 
child remained to link him to the past. 
Surely death had no terrors for him. For 
long, life had been but a waiting, in pa- 
tience and serenity, for the call. 

The moon rose as he sat there, but 
though it bathed the long gallery in bril- 
liant light, save where trailing vines shed 
black shadows of eerie shapes, the old man 
did not move. He had passed from wak- 
ing into sleeping dreams, in which his 
well-beloved touched his forehead with 
soft hands, and his arms, holding her, 
forgot the aching loneliness of waking. 

Suddenly he found himself standing, 
wide-eyed, holdjng fast to the arms of his 
chair. He was conscious of having heard 
no sound, yet he strained his vision into 
the dense shadows beyond the circle of 
moonlight, listening tensely. The dream, 
if dream it was, was too vivid to shake off. 
Some insistent, imperious demand had 
broken the chains of sleep, though what 
it was he could not tell. As he stood, Tri- 
ony burst into the moonlit space, clad only 
in skirt and shawl. Her face, turned up- 
ward, was ghastly with the grayness of 
the negro, frightened. Her eyes, wide and 
staring, showed little but the whites and 
took on fresh terror as she saw her master. 

“T’se had a call, suh,” she gasped. 
“Dey’s death a’ comin’, shuah, shuah! 
T’se had de call. ‘Li’] Miss’—” 

Her voice died away, as her master, 
seizing her shoulder, dragged her up the 
steps. In that moment, white and black 
were bound together by the common su- 
perstition in which both had been nur- 
tured. At another time, the man might 
have derided it, but he had grown up with 
it and many experiences, not to be ex- 
plained on ordinary, human ground. 
swept away disbelief at a moment like 
this. If Triony had indeed had a “‘call”’, 
danger must threaten one of his house. 
Who more likely that it should be than the 
child? 

Together, stepping softly even then. in 
fear of waking the mistress, they hurried 
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through the great hall to the rear gallery, 
from which the stairs ascended to the 
child’s room. Triony was first. As she 
fled up the steps, her master sank on the 
lowest one, his lips moving dumbly in the 
prayer his mind could not frame. For on 
the slender balustrade framing the upper 
gallery, clad only in her white night- 
gown, his grandchild stood, ready for the 
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her head fallen on her breast. She did 
not answer when her master spoke to her. 
Death had indeed been busy in the room, 
but with Age, not Youth, and only His 
hand had stayed her from keeping her 
trust. 

The child slept in Triony’s arms. Her 
grandfather bent down to kiss her hand, 
so like her grandmother’s. He had known 


He 
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*EF YOU-ALL ON'Y WOULD, I'D NEVAH GIT MA'IED NO MO'” 


leap which her sleep-ridden senses im- 
pelled her to take. 

Had Triony but retained voice enough 
to call to her, the mischief must have been 
done. Lacking it, she gave no sound to 
startle the small sleep-walker, and just as 
the child put out one tiny foot in the step 
which would have meant her cruel man- 
gling on the stones below, Triony caught 
her gown and held her fast. 

In the nursery, lighted only by the 
moonlight streaming through dormer win- 
dows, Aunt “Calline”’ tat in an armchair, 


what it was to go through life, ‘“‘widowed 
of one dear touch”. 
* # * * * * 

Aunt “Calline’s” funeral was a glorious 
memory for years among her associates. 
A few days later, Triony waylaid her 
master in a secluded path in the garden. 

Standing before him, nervously twist- 
ing her hands together, she began her ap- 
peal: 

“Massa, won’ you jes’ spik t’ de mist’ess 
*bout my ma’in’?? Won’ you?” 

For a moment he did not answer her. 
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It had just come to him that he had not 
made any acknowledgment of the service 
she had done him in saving his grand- 
child. In his absorption, he had entirely 
overlooked her. 

Triony misunderstood his silence. 

“Ef you-all on’y would,”—wringing 
her hands despairingly,—“I’d_ nevah git 
ma’ied no mo’. Won’ you jes’ spik fo” me 
dis onct ?” 

Her distress recalled him to earth. 

“Why, of course you can get married 
any time you like, Triony. What is it 
you want me to speak to your mistress 
about ?” 

The girl drew a long breath of courage. 

“Ef ‘Ole Miss’ jes’ would gib me dat 
rose-cola’ed silk dress what she git de las’ 
time she wah in de City,—it jes’ *bout 
my fit an’ colah an’ it ain’ doin’ nobody 
no good whah it am—put away in de 
cedah-chis’. An’ ef I could hab dat to wah 
?? chu’ch an’ camp meetin’s an’ sichlike,— 
an’ den ef I could hab one of huh white 
dresses t’ git ma’ied in, an’,—Oh, Mas- 
sa!’—clutching his arm in the beatific 
vision she saw before her,—“‘ef I could 
on’*y git ma’ied de same way dat Chloe an’ 
Brack Peter done,—in de libr’y, wid a 
really white pahson an’ a weddin’ cake an’ 


de .carryall t’ tek we uns ovah t’ Mistah 


_ Kinney’s house,—ef I could jes’ hab all 
dat, I t’ink I’d be puffeckly satisfy.” 

Her master saw the vision, too, not 
without sympathy. 

“All right, Triony,” he said. “T’ll get 
the dresses. You needn’t speak to your 
mistress about them. And you can be 
married in the library if you like, though 
I should think you’d rather have it in the 
sugar-house, so you could have your 
friends and dance afterward.” 
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“T don’ keer *bout habbin’ none ob de 
niggahs in de room when I git ma’ied. Dey 
kin see me f’om de gall’ry when I dribe off 
in de carryall. Dey allays jibin’ at me, 
anyhow, ’n at my maw, ’case we-all ain’ 
b’long t’ you-uns ’fo’ de wah,—an’ Massa, 
please, suh, I does jes’ wish dat maw could 
hab a new dress t’ weah t”? my weddin’—” 

To retreat was plainly the better part, 
but the dress for Mis’ Adams was prom- 
ised with the rest. His wife would prob- 
ably say sarcastic things of the procecd- 
ings, but on the rare occasions when, as 
the servants would say, ““De Marse done 
put he foot down,” his wife always recog- 
nized the necessity of yielding and the 
virtue of doing it gracefully. 

So, when Triony ventured for the third 
time upon the matrimonial sea, it was a 
great day. And not only for the happy 
pair, but for all the colored people on 
the place. To have a real wedding, with 
cake, clergyman, white dress and veil and 
a carriage to take her to her new home,— 
to bid farewell to her mother, also re- 
splendent in a new gown, in full view of 
all the house-servants who had slighted 
them both unnumbered times,—all this 
filled Triony’s cup to overflowing. ‘Li'l 
Miss” had given her the bridal bouquet, 
bristling with stiff, crimped paper edge, 
and as the carryall turned into the road 
from the “home place,” the watchers saw 
the bride waving it in a last farewell. 

Mis’ Adams’ breast swelled with mater- 
nal pride, as, overcome by her emotions, 
she leaned upon Chloe’s broad shoulder, 
and sobbed out: 

“De thuhd time am shuah ’nuff de 
chahm. Triony ain’ nevah had no luck 
tall befo’ at huh ma’in’s, an’ now she 


done hab it all.” 
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ANY unusual qualities, tastes and 

talents were combined in General 

Lew Wallace. The contradictions 
in his character were in themselves inter- 
esting. He was intrepid and daring as a 
soldier, and yet he put down the sword 
and with infinite patience set about the 
business of authorship; or, from the pen 
he turned to politics with the intense in- 
terest of a loyal partisan; or, again, as 
Minister to Turkey, he became the inti- 
mate personal friend and counselor of the 
Sultan. 

The truest thing that may be said of 
him is, perhaps, that he was an Oriental 
with medieval tastes. He was, let us say, 
a kind of American Sir Richard Burton. 
Caravans and pilgrimages and the dia- 
lects of the desert were wholly within the 
range of his interests and sympathies. 
When he went to represent his country at 
Constantinople it was as though an exile 
were going home, The Orienta: element 
in his character, borne out strikingly in 
his personal appearance, was further em- 
phasized by a grace and dignity of speech 
as natural as it was charming. He was 
thoroughly democratic in his tastes and 
ideals, and always approachable; but the 
common currency of anecdote, the floating 
gossip of the town, was not for him. He 
liked the serious discourse that belongs to 
the unhurried hour, the fireside, an unob- 
trusive light and a good cigar. He could 
build up with convincing vividness an 
Oriental scene, or describe a military 
manceuver until the listener heard the 
tramp of armed men. He discussed inci- 
dents in Malory with as much interest and 


zest as though they had been dispatches in 
the daily paper. 

There was in Lew Wallace’s life little 
of inadvertence ; he did not wait for magic 
to open the doors of opportunity, but he 
labored diligently, with a certain stubborn 
patience, along definite lines... Many— 
even among those who knew him well— 
were misled by a certain careless ease,— 
the air of a ‘soldier off duty—that marked 
him in his prime ;.but this was perhaps an 
attitude put on consciously to deceive. 
He did things picturesquely, but with a 
naturalness that made them seem inevita- 
ble. For example, he marched his newly 
organized regiment overland from Craw- 
fordsville to Indianapolis when the rail- 
way was simpler and: quicker; and in the 
State House yard he swore his men to 
“remember Buena Vista,’>—a reference to 
Jefferson Davis’ fling at Indiana troops in 
the Mexican War. He was probably the 
only American of his time who might have 
put on a suit of armor and ridden through 
a city’s streets without being at all out of 
character. He was always alert and ac- 
tive, always interested in the life about 
him, but always a dreamer, and something’ 
of a mystic, too. He could, in Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s phrase, “be idler than the idlest 
flowers ;” but his industry was infinite, and 
he was never without special and definite 
labor, though it might be grape culture 
or bass fishing to-day and a plan for @ 
romance to-morrow. 

David Wallace, the father of Lew (he 
rarely or never signed himself Lewis), was. 
a graduate of West Point; but after a 
few years in the army he relinquished a 
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military career for law and politics, was 
several times a judge in the Indiana 
courts, and once Governor of the State. 
A man could hardly owe less to the 
schools than Lew Wallace. We have 
glimpses of him as a student here and 
there, but he never submitted long to sys- 
tematic education. He was for a short 
time a student at Wabash College, but his 
connection with the institute was so slight 
as to count for nothing as a formative in- 
fluence. He liked the woods, and the life 
of the several country towns in which he 
lived during his boyhood offered few 
urban deterrents to the pursuit of fishing 
and hunting. A slender lad, never robust, 
swarthy of skin and with a pair of mar- 
velous dark eyes, he was always remem- 
bered by contemporaries of his youth for 
the independence of his spirit, his impa- 
tience of restraint and his fondness for 
outdoor sports. He manifested early cer- 
tain artistic instincts,—he could draw,— 
he even painted a little,—he began a ro- 
mance,—inspired no doubt by the ex- 
ample of Scott. 

The Mexican War gave him an oppor- 
tunity to wear a uniform and to set foot 
on foreign soil, and his subsequent career 
was largely determined by his experiences 
with the American army. The remains of 
the Aztec civilization and the story of the 
coming of the Spanish conquerors capti- 
vated his imagination, and, though he saw 
little important service, he broadencd his 
horizons, and absorbed the atmosphere 
which, later on, was to give life to his ro- 
mance, “The Fair God.” Returning to 
Indiana, he married a woman of excep- 
tional cultivation and rare literary gifts, 
and soon settled at Crawfordsville, where 
he varied his professional occupation as a 
lawyer with writing and politics. But 
when the oncoming cloud of civil war be- 
gan to cast its shadow, he was quick to 
foresee the storm. Many a night he de- 
bated the political questions of the day 
with his friends at home in the tranquil 
college town, or in his law office; and in 
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those days he organized a company of 
zouaves from the young men of his 
county, and it won a wide reputation in 
the West for the snap and grace of its 
drill. This, at the outbreak of the war, 
became the nucleus for Wallace’s regi- 
ment,—the Eleventh Indiana,—which he 
drilled until it marched with the swing of 
a Vergilian line. A tribute to the disci- 
pline and efficiency of this regiment of 
Indiana volunteers is the fact that prac- 
tically every man who enrolled in it won a 
commission,—many attaining high rank. 
General Wallace’s military services need 
not be described or estimated here. Suffice 
it to say that to him, as to thousands of 
his generation, the civil war brought its 
great lessons of sobriety, measure and pa- 
tience, and in his own life a renewed 
eagerness for books and the pen. He had 
neither taste nor capacity for the petty 
intrigue of politics; he was once a candi- 
date for Congress in the Crawfordsville 
district, but failed of election. He was 
never elected to any office of importance, 
but President Hayes made him Governor 
of New Mexico, and President Garfield, 
graciously remembering “a _ friendship 
that began at Shiloh,” sent him as Min- 
ister to Turkey, writing across Wallace’s 
commission “Ben-Hur,” to indicate that 
the appointment was not a recognition of 
mere political and military services. 

It is not surprising that when once the 
story of the coming of Christ had taken 
hold of his imagination he should have 
devoted himself to its study with thor- 
ough devotion. So many accounts have 
been printed of General Wallace’s reason 
for writing “Ben-Hur” that it may be 
well to state here, with the authority of 
his own word, that in a conversation with 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, whom he met 
on a railway journey in Indiana, General 
Wallace was so astounded by the boldness 
of the infidel’s attacks on religion that he 
at once undertook to investigate the Chris- 
tian claims for himself, beginning with 
the Bible and carrying his reading 
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through all accessible authorities. His 
own mind was cleared of doubts, and he 
presently wrote a short story describing 
the mecting of the Wise Men, with no 
purpose other than to offer it as a sketch 
for a Christmas number of a magazine. 
But the subject grew upon him; and the 
opportunities for a larger treatment of 
the theme led him to plan the romance on 
which his literary reputation largely rests. 
Detachment was always possible for him; 
so that on railway journeys, at odd hours 
in hotels, in the office of the territorial 
governor at Santa Fé, seated under the 
beeches at his Crawfordsville home, or in 
his houseboat on the Kankakee, he carried 
on his work. He had already published 
“The Fair God,” whose reception had 
been in no way unusual; but the greatness 
of his new subject inspired him. He chose 
incidents and characters well calculated to 
give vividness and color to his drama, and 
every point of detail received his most 
painstaking care. 

At Crawfordsville the Wabash College 
library offered him excellent facilities for 


research. His years in New Mexico 


(1878-81) carried him to a region whose 
sand and sun were not without their sug- 
gestion of the Holy Land; and there he 
set up a profile map of the scene of his 
romance and reconstructed with consci- 
entious fidelity the daily pageant of Pal- 
estine. Seated in an easy chair, with a 
board across his knees, he was a master of 
the comforts of writing. He wrote a small, 
flowing, nearly upright hand which, to 
the last month of his life, was as clear as 
copperplate. The drudgery of the desk 
had no terrors for him, and in writing he 
never suffered even an unimportant note 
to go from him until he had given it the 
best polish of which he was capable. The 
letters he wrote from the Bosporus— 
sometimes passed about among members 
of his family and intimate friends—were 
of the quality of his best published work. 
Once, to the writer’s knowledge, he un- 
dertook the writing of a short preface— 
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the matter of a few pages—for an old 
book that was about to be republished: it 
seemed on the instant a thing that could 
be done in a few hours; but once the task 
was begun, his artistic conscience kept 
him at work revising and rewriting until 
a fortnight went into the labor. 

The literary critics, who guard so jeal- 
ously the meager shelf of books of all 
time, are prone to warn the common herd 
that popularity in itself is no proof of 
merit, but as against them laymen—the 
mere readers of books—may take comfort 
in the fact that it is much easier to be a 
critic than to be a popular novelist. “Ben- 
Hur” holds the record for the largest sale 
ever scored by a copyright novel. Its 
success was not immediate; it was never 
advertised with any flourish; but after a 
few years the sale went forward by leaps 
and bounds,—and the book is still selling. 
The sneer, repeated since General Wal- 
lace’s death, that his book is classic only 
to the provincial church-goer,—the vil- 
lage class leader and Sunday-school su- 
perintendent,—does not account for the 
fact that it has been translated into every 
European tongue, and into Arabic and 
Japanese, or that Pope Leo read and 
praised it. Its success was not due so much 
to the fact that the greatest figure in his- 
tory was brought into it (and with in- 
finite tact and reverence), but that it is 
above everything else a story, and one of 
strong fiber and vigorous dramatic in- 
terest. It is the work of a martial hand, 
and those who dismiss it as an auxiliary 
reading book for village Sunday schools 
are hard pushed for ammunition. ‘“Ben- 
Hur” has undoubtedly found favor among 
the great body of American church-going 
people, but General Wallace was certainly 
not a sentimental religionist, though he 
was, it may be said, a sincere Christian 
believer. 

The defender of any expression of art 
that attains popularity places himself at 
once close to the rifle-pits where the fire of 
the sharp-shooters is relentless. A book 
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may not be according to Saint Beuve, and 
yet, if it be touched with human sym- 
pathy and informed with truth, it will 
somehow find friends. Many go down 
defending the battered shield of ro- 
mance,—but many more stand ready to 
ride into the arena. Critics of repute de- 
clare that Scott was no artist; end many 
more have forgotten that Bulwer Lytton 
ever lived. D’Artagnan and the three are 
daily forced to put their backs to the wall 
and fight for the honor of Dumas. Lew 
Wallace found a fragment of the cloak of 
Scott and threw it about his own shoul- 
ders. He was of a generation to whom 
“Ivanhoe” was a classic beyond question 
or cavil, and he grew up among books in 
an atmosphere where the claims of Scott 
to be called poet were never debated. 
General Wallace was proud at all times 
and in all places to be known as a Western 
American, and he was particularly de- 
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voted to the Ohio Valley, in which he was 
born and spent his life. As already indi- 
cated, he was a variant rather than the 
type, but successes abroad never shook his 
affection for his own Western soil. He 
was, until infirmity seized him, a marked 
figure in any gathering. His erect, sol- 
dierly bearing that never failed to win at- 
tention and respect;—his swarthy face 
and the dark beard, that whitened only in 
his last years;—his splendid eyes that 
were always alert and in no wise dimmed 
by age or suffering;—a musical voice, 
never heavy enough for the rough work 
of campaigning, though singularly effec- 
tive before smaller audiences:—and a 
manner and speech always gracious, with 
an old-fashioned courtesy which he never 
put off,—these phrases may only hint of 
the charm that distinguished Lew Wal- 
lace, and linked him to “the invincible 
knights of old.” 


WHEN THE GRASS BEGINS TO GROW 


By James Herbert Morse 


H ERE, up and down this wayside walk, 
So many footsteps go— 
Children, and maidens, arm in arm,— 
And young men, three in a row,— 
The one-legged sailor, thump on thump— 
I wonder the grass can grow! 


And yet in April, when the South 
Steals over the drifted snow,— 
Before the willow catkins fall, 
To lie on the path below, 
Or ere the blue-bird pipes from the wall, 
The grass begins to grow. 


The lady flings back her well-lined hood, 
And the sailor’s gait is slow ;— 

’Tis then maids saunter arm in arm, 
And the young men—three in a row ;—— 

For love, like a south wind, steals on all, 
When the grass begins to grow. 
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BOOK TWO—IVAN. CHAPTER VI 


THE PRINCESS OLGA’S DAY 


the Raimund vestibule. His sack 

coat was buttoned over his blue- 
flannel shirt and his heavy boots were 
varnished. Carstairs, the second man, 
opened the door. “Other door”—he be- 
gan in haughty tones, but at the second 
glance he started palpably. “Mr. Wins- 
low! I beg pardon, sir,” he gasped. 

“T’ve got a job, Carstairs,” said he. 

“And I’m not glad to hear it, sir, if 
you’ll pardon me saying so, sir.” 

Johnny laughed. “Jobs are good 
things, Carstairs: I hope I’ll do mine as 
well as you do yours. Are the ladies in?” 

“Mrs. Winslow is out, sir; but Miss 
Rutherford is in, sir.” 

“Tell her I’m here, please.” 

Johnny sat him down in the reception- 
room and looked about him. The familiar 
splendor of the noble hall, the vista of 
beautiful and stately rooms, came to him 
as if to a stranger. He smiled. “Yes, 
I’m outside,” he said. “And I’m afraid 
I don’t like it.” 

“Miss Rutherford says, would you 
kindly walk upstairs to Mrs. Raimund’s 
parlor,” announced Carstairs. 

Meanwhile, Peggy, in Mrs. Raimund’s 
parlor, had risen from the davenport and 
was standing. She was beautiful in her 
simple white gown, which, nevertheless, 
had been adjusted in every fold, and im- 
maculately fresh ribbons added to its 
pleasantness. 

Johnny’s eyes grew darker; he wished 
he were free to kneel at her feet. 


A TALL young workingman stood in 


But she was thinking that there never 
was a knightlier young man than he. Her 
heart overflowed with a half-maternal af- 
fection dating back so many years. 

“Well, Peggy,” said he, “accept my 
congratulations and a tremendous scold- 
ing for being so reckless! You’ll shorten 
my life, scaring me so! And so you actu- 
ally shot Tyler, you little fire-eater! Oh, 
Peggy, it was horribly reckless; he might 
have shot you, dear!’ 

“He was too busy running,” said Peg- 
gy, laughing. “J did the shooting: but 
do sit down, Jo’nivan!” 

She seated herself on the davenport 
and let Johnny get on one knee and kiss 
her hand, with a jest. Johnny looked 
very nice in that attitude. 

“Who told you?” said Peggy, return- 
ing to the important subject. 

“Billy Bates. He got the story from 
Mrs. Winslow. Billy is pretty sore,” said 
Johnny, drily: “I can’t help enjoying it 
a bit, for Billy always pulls things off, 
you know; and he had Tyler’s passing so 
beautifully planned out: ‘Rescue of the 
Lamb by William Bates and Mrs. Win- 
slow.’ Tyler sent to the pen: and me 
weeping tears of gratitude on both their 
noble shoulders! Then Tyler was too 
slick for him. But Billy’s a real sport 
and he’s wild over you!”’ 

“How was Tyler too slick? You tell 
me your story, and I'll tell you mine.” 

“Why, it was this way,” said he. ‘“‘Bil- 
ly found it out that Tyler knew I had the 
money in my room, early in the morning. 
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He had seen Tyler buying a money belt 
at a pawnshop, the day before, and also 
a mustache at a costumer’s, and Billy sus- 
pected at once. He was confident Tyler 
had stolen the money, or would steal it, 
that day. So he set a man to shadow him. 
But Tyler got on to the shadow game. 
I figure that he got out of the room that 
morning, while I was with you. It was 
easy enough for him to get into my room, 
pretending I had given him the wrong 
key and he was to fetch me something. 
He had a horse and buggy waiting; and 
he had an appointment with me to go to 
half a dozen places about the strike, all 
over the city. I say, Peggy, he had his 
nerve with him, all right. He drove 
around all day with that bag in the 
buggy under the seat! And Billy’s poor 
sleuth was roasting, running after us. 
Why, once we met Billy himself, and I 
told him Tyler and I were just going out 
to Pullman. That was almost five o’clock. 
Billy naturally concluded Watty had put 
off swiping the money until night. Then, 
about ten minutes after, Tyler stopped 
at a saloon to telephone to his sister, who 
was ill.” 
“Why did he go in?” said Peggy. 
“To get his excuse. Don’t you see? 
Sister was worse ; he’d have to go straight 
over to the West Side. He got me on the 
street cars, like a little lamb, and then he 
sprinted over to the Rock Island depot, 
picked up somebody to drive his buggy 
back to the stable, and just had time, him- 
self, to change his hair and his mustache 
in the depot, and hop on the limited.” 
“Then that was how he risked taking 
that bag?” said Peggy, thoughtfully ; “it 
puzzled us a little.” 
“He had to take it. 
to make a change.” 
“‘How did the money happen to be in 
gold? That hampered him, too.” 
“Why, that was—well, it was what you 
call my theatrical streak, I suppose. 
There is a lot of rot talked nowadays 
among workingmen about the demoneti- 
zation of silver; and I’m an out and out 


He hadn’t time 
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gold man; so I’d a fancy to give the boys 
gold. I hope, Peggy, you remembered the 
train boys.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Raimund said she would if 
you wouldn’t. I hope you won’t think we 
were too lavish. We gave the conductor 
a hundred.” 

“That’s all right. Thank you, so 
much, Peggy. And the porter?” 

“Oh, we gave him twenty; he wasn’t 
very efficient, but he was watching—then 
you don’t really mind so much, Jo’nivan? 
I was afraid he might have taken more. 
And there is a ‘very tidy stake left,’ Mr. 
Raimund says; you can make a lot more 
out of it—” 

Johnny shook his head. “I shan’t be 
in a very money-making business,” said 
he, ‘‘but—no, I don’t mind, perhaps, as 
much as I ought, for the poor fellows 
needed every cent of the—” 

“Johnny!” Peggy almost screamed, 
“do you mean—oh, you can’t mean that 
you have had this warning and then this 
escape and now you will go on, the same 
—Jo’nivan, it isn’t fair to me. Do you 
reckon I would have risked my life for 
the railway union and those murdering 
lunatics that stoned women and little ba- 
bies? I'd rather Tyler got every last cent 
of it! I would sof You've no right to 
give the money that I’ve fought and bled 
for”—her voice broke in a hysterical little 
laugh—“you’ve no right to give it 
away !” 

“T’ve no right to keep it,” said Johnny. 
“I promised it; it truly isn’t mine.” 

“And do you mean that after you have 
found out how cruel and selfish these dem- 
agogues can be, after you’ve seen for 
yourself that they are just as hard and 
grasping as the capitalists; and dishonest 
to boot—do you mean that you are not 
willing to please the friends who have 
helped you in your trouble and who care 
for you more than anybody else, you are 
not willing to wait and think things over 
and see for yourself whether these dan- 
gerous experiments are going to help? 
Jo’nivan, I never did ask you anything 
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on earth, but I ask you now, one thing,— 
only one thing,—wait six months—only 
six months; then, if you feel that your 
honor and your conscience demand you 


should throw away such great opportuni- 


ties and break all our hearts, I promise 
you, on my honor, I will not say a word 
to dissuade you. Won’t you, dear Jo’ni- 
van?” 

“The strike would be lost in six months, 
Peggy ; and—don’t you see, dear, I have 
promised the money; I have to give it. 
Besides, I ought to give it.” 


“Do you still cling to those anar-_ 


chists?”?—Peggy caught his words away 
with a stamp of her foot—‘and is that 
why you are wearing those ridiculous 
clothes calling?” 

“Peggy, if you would just be calm, be 
reasonable—” 

“I am calm,” declared Peggy, whose 
eyes were flashing and cheeks burning, 
while Johnny looked paler every moment, 
‘“‘and I say to you now, Jo’nivan, that if 
you refuse the first and only favor I ever 
did ask of you,—I will never speak to you 
again, to—save—your—life!” 

“Is Miss Rutherford in Mrs. Rai- 
mund’s parlor?” The two excited young 
creatures heard Mrs. Winslow’s voice. 
Johnny sprang to his feet. “I have to 
go,”” he cried. “I was wrong to expect 
you to understand. But I will do the only 
thing I can to show my gratitude. I will 
never trouble you again.” 

“We're in here, Aunt Emma,” called 
Peggy, sweetly, but she curled her lip for 
Johnny’s benefit. 

Johnny grected Mrs. Winslow with an 
effort at composure and the gratitude 
which he had determined to have. 

“I must go,” he said, “although I have 
not half thanked Peggy for what she has 
done for me. Thank you, too, for your 
efforts. I feel glad that my father’s es- 
tate will be in such honorable and careful 
hands. It is as he would have wished. 
Good-by.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Mrs. Win- 
slow: “please stay, Johnny !” 


‘But Johnny went. He held his head 
very stiffly and did not turn back once, 
nor hesitate a second, but his heart was 
hot and bitter within him. 

“Oh, maman, maman,”? he murmured, 
unconsciously reverting to the speech of 
his childhood and his first passionate love, 
“T’ve done my best to keep my promise. 
If you only could come back a little 
while!” 


BOOK III—JOHN 
CHAPTER I 


BLOKER 


In the late autumn of the year 1895 
John Winslow stood in the grim, little 
Kensington Street, which fronted a win- 
ter-stung prairie, looking across _ its 
dreary acres at the spirals of smoke which 
curled above the factories of Pullman. 

He was thinner and more haggard than 
when Peggy flung her parting flash of 
petulance at him. He was dressed in a 
dark suit which was a little shabby, al- 
though tidily brushed and pressed. 
(Johnny had pressed it himself.) At his 
elbow stood Billy Bates, cheerful of coun- 
tenance, but much chastened in his toilet 
since he had become Johnny’s friend. 
Billy continued the subject which had oc- 
cupied them: 

‘Well, I don’t believe we are going to 
be able to flag Bloker this bright, beauti- 
ful Sunday morning, as the story books 
say.” 

‘“How was he off when you heard last?” 

“Bad enough. He stuck it out at Pull- 
man, run errands and was cat’s-paw for 
the slicker fellows, who saved something 
out of the wreck. You know his wife 
died?” 

“TI don’t know anything but the fact: 
how was it?” 

“Pneumonia. And the daughter killed 
herself—” 

“What?” cried Johnny. 

“Well, she fell into melancholy and one 
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night when he was off she turned on the 
gas. She meant to kill the children, too, 
but they pulled through. They offered 
to take ’em to an asylum, but he skipped 
out with them. I wanted to dig up a V 
for him myself, but I couldn’t find him. 
Some men are so damned unlucky. Now, 
you wouldn’t believe it, but that fellow 
opposed the strike—” 

“I know he wanted to give in at one 
time. That’s why I’m after him now.” 
Johnny rammed his hands in his pockets 
and took a turn to warm himself. 

‘Why didn’t you wear your overcoat?” 
said Billy. 

Johnny laughed while a faint red crept 
up under the pale olive of his cheek. 

“Say, you ain’t—?” 

“No, I haven’t sent it to Poco.” 

“Did you give it away?” demanded 
Billy. 

Johnny laughed. “Let my clothes 
alone, Billy! When was it—” 

“You tell me about that good overcoat 
first. Have you got it now? No? I can 
see you ain’t. I tell you one thing 
straight from the shoulder, Ivan; you 
ain’t fit to live in the city !” 

“Well, if you will have it, it was this 
way. You remember when the boys got 
so discouraged just before I plunked all 
my little pile into the hole? When I 
made that speech at the meeting, out 
there?” 

“J remember. Say! that was a jim 
dandy! I knew it was playing against 
a cold deck and the boys would have to 
take their medicine, and the quicker the 
better; but when I heard you talking, I 
felt like a quitter; I was mad at myself 
for having good judgment. Ivan, I’ve 
heard a sight of slick talkers, but I never 
heard a feller that pulled you up by the 


roots like you did that night! They’d. 


have followed you straight to hell that 
night, if you’d asked them!” 

“They did!” answered Johnny somber- 
ly. “Poor Bloker for one, anyhow. He 
came to me after the meeting, his face 
quivering, and said that he had about 
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made up his mind to give in and advise 
the others to give in; ‘but now,’ said he, 
‘you’ve put the sand in me, I’m game to 
fight to a finish? He did, too; and now I 
know what it cost him. Bloker was just 
one of the crowd to me, and I forgot him. 
He slipped out of my mind. Yet he was 
giving up more than I, for he was sacri- 
ficing his wife and children—” 

‘Which he hadn’t no manner of right 
to do.” 

“T led him on to do it. But for me he 
would have given in and gone to work,— 
oh, damn me! I almost ran into him on 
the street last Thursday. He gave me 
one look and ran as if I were a policeman. 
He was thin, he was ragged, his eyes made 
me sick—” 

“You didn’t catch him?” 

“No, if I hadn’t been obliged to get 
to my job I’d have chased him; but I 
asked some of the boys and they told 
me what they had heard; and—well, I 
was low in cash and that’s where the 
coat went. I sold it to an opulent roos- 
ter, who only gets one-fifty, but has got 
it all summer and a cinch on it ll winter.” 

“And you are hunting up Bloker to 
squander it on? Now I want to find out 
why you are damning yourself?” 

“I’ve ruined him; I’ve broken up his 
home; I’ve killed his wife, driven his 
daughter crazy—” 

“Don’t get excited! Say, what sort of 
nights do you expect big generals and 
kings would have if they got to puzzling 
out what happens to the soldiers? You 
gave up everything you had; you know 
you did. You worked like a dog. Damn 
it, you’re no more’n skin and bone your- 
self! You were square, and you didn’t 
ask no more’n you were willing to give! 
I’m sorry for Bloker; but I say he hasn’t 
got the right to reproach you; nor you 
haven’t got any reasonable reason to re- 
proach yourself.” 

Johnny kicked a tin can off the side- 
walk, scowling. “I’ve gone over all that, 
Billy. In the first place, while I went in, 
I thought, unselfishly, to help the fellows 
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who didn’t have a chance, it wasn’t all to 
help them. It was a good deal because, 
long ago, I promised. Then, I wasn’t 
going to be coerced by my father’s will. 
I resented it and I wanted to be a leader 
and show what I could do—Oh, my mo- 
tives were mixed—” 

“Lord, ain’t they always! It’s health- 
ier and more natural they should be. 
Don’t you know you can’t work pure 
gold?” 

“In the second place, no man has a 
right to urge other men into a fight that 
may ruin them without having a reason- 
able assurance he is going to win. A 
strike is a devilish thing. It was my busi- 
ness to be sure it was a righteous strike 
in the first place, and that there was a 
good chance of its winning in the second. 
I didn’t do either. I jumped in over my 
head without knowing how I’d get out. 
In short, I’ve been a damn fool and a 
damn scoundrel.” He kicked another can. 

“Don’t you think we’d better be head- 
ing for the city? There'll be a lot of our 
fellows hanging around the committee 
meeting, and I may get at the men and 
head off Tyler. Maybe I’ll get a chance 
at Bloker at the factory. I was told at 
his house that the shops were doing a little 
repair work to-day, and he was at it.” 

“TI don’t think”—mused Billy—you’ll 
git them to call off the strike at Weth- 


ers’.” 


“What’s going to be the trouble; Ty- 
ler?” 

“Tyler? 

“And what’s his little game?” 

“After the dough, of course, as usual. 
T have it pretty straight that he’s dicker- 
ing with the old man, to settle. But they 
haven’t come to his figure. Till they do, 
he’ll be hot for holding on, at least a while 
longer. No, you won’t get the strike 
called off before the last of the week.” 

“That will mean bloodshed; the boys 
are getting desperate about the new men. 
Billy, what are you here for?” 

“Me? Oh, they want a sympathetic 
strike of the molders in Fairport at the 
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Old Colony. They’ve a contract to make 
Wethers’ patterns, and they are naturally 
doing it. Some of your crowd want them 
called out.” 

“Shall you let them go?” 

“I shan’t. I am down on monkeying 
with contracts. I’m not so particular 
about keeping the commandments, but I’ll 
keep my word if it busts me. It’s kind of 
maddening, though, to be playing Tyler’s 
game, for he’ll lay the strike’s failing on 
to me, while he'll work to call it off the 
minute he gets his price. Wouldn’t it kill 
you dead, though, to see that infernal 
plundering thief toddling back and boss- 
ing the very fellers he stole from!” 

“He knows our mouths are shut,” said 
Johnny between his teeth. 

“They are that,” said Billy. “I didn’t 
understand at first, but I guess you’ve 
made me enough of a gentleman now, 
Ivan, to understand that we can’t drag 
a lady’s name into our fights.” 

Johnny laid his arm affectionately on 
the other’s shoulder. ‘‘You are a gentle- 
man, Billy. And I can’t claim any cred- 
it.” 

“Take away the taffy! But, I tell 
you, Ivan, if I am not a gentleman now, 
before God, I will be some day. We've 
had them in the family ; I’ve heard mother 
tell of them. And I’ll tell you another 
thing, Ivan: you’ve done a thundering lot 
to help me.” 

He looked at Johnny with that admix- 
ture of worship and familiar, protecting 
affection, which is about as unstained an 
emotion as our complex human nature al- 
lows. Johnny, to him, was not only the 
most beautiful and noble gentleman in the 
world and a leader by divine right; he 
was the creature that needed him, Billy 
Bates, the most; as well as helped him the 
most. His own elation of mood vanished 
in a compassion that irritated him by its 
poignancy. “Suffering! Suffering like 
hell all the time,” he raged inwardly, “and 
he’s got to. He’s got to find out we ain’t 
a bit more saints than his own sort. We're 
all cut out of the same piece, pants and 
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coat. The under dog would chaw the top 
one’s throat if he could; ’tain’t a sweet 
disposition’s got him under!” 

So, unmolested, Johnny sat in the car, 
his head on his breast; nor did he speak 
once until the grimy, work-a-day part of 
the down-town streets was reached. He 
followed Billy passively out of the train, 
but turned sharply with a low but staccato 
query: “You don’t suppose Tyler would 
get the meeting put ahead half an hour 
so’s to down me, before I got there?” 

“What's that?” said Billy. 

“He told me it would be at 11:30, at 
Einert’s Place. Did you get any word?” 

“TI only came this morning, unexpected 
and unwelcome, I guess. But Tyler is up 
to all sorts of dirty dodges.” 

They discovered that their suspicions 
did Tyler no injustice when they 
reached the room above the saloon where 
the meeting of the committee was to take 
place. A crowd of men waited outside. 

“Do you get on to one thing, Ivan?” 
Billy whispered, as they neared the door 
of a closed roem on the third story ; ‘“‘the 
fellers here are the peaceful crowd, mostly 
married men. The tough guys have got 
their tip and are off raising hell some- 
where. I wish I knew where.” 

By this time they were in the hall amid 
a crowd staring at a closed door which 
opened immediately. There came out a 
stout man with bright blue eyes and a 
head cropped so closely that it was a soft 
mouse color and wrinkled in the back. 

“Hullo, Bates, you come to help us 
out?” cried the man, a business agent for 
the molders’ local, to which Wethers’ men 
belonged; a good-natured, shrewd fellow, 
who did his best to steer his own craft in 
troublous waters. His name was Conrad; 
he was of American birth, but German 
parentage. He looked rather suspiciously 
from Billy to Johnny. 

Billy greeted Conrad cordially, but the 
next man who came out he addressed 
formally, as “Mr. Tyler.” ‘Well, what 
have you decided, Mr. Tyler?” said he. 
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“Oh, the strike’s on, all right,” replied 
Tyler, striking a match on the sole of his 
shoe, in order to light his cigar. The 
shoes were varnished, his clothes were new, 
his linen shone, he looked sleek and pros- 
perous. Johnny thought of Bloker, shab- 
by and disheartened, risking his bones 
that moment in some striker’s place, that 
he might earn a few dollars. 

“The boys will be disappointed, won’t 
they?” said Billy, mildly. 

“T think they will,” said Conrad. 

“They’ve got the remedy in their own 
hands if they want to surrender,” Tyler 
observed carelessly; “I’m not a quitter 
myself.” 

“Unless it’s worth your while,” sneered 
Johnny. 

Tyler seemed as if he had not heard the 
words. 

“You didn’t even make them a propo- 
sition?” asked Johnny of Conrad, who 
merely shook his head. 

“Course not; they’d know we was 
weakening”—this came from a big, black- 
browed admirer of Tyler’s. His name was 
Reilly ; he was the president of the black- 
smiths’ local; he was personally honest, 
but easily flattered; and, by consequence, 
of a sensitive and pugnacious vanity. 
Before Johnny found his measure, he had 
made fun of a pet scheme of his, thereby 
earning his ill will. ‘‘We’ve found out 
they’ve got a new contract, and they want 
to run.” 

“Not enough to keep wages fifteen per 
cent. higher than they need,” said John- 
ny; “besides, they’ve got some men now.” 

““Scabs,” said Reilly, “and some of the 
old bunks and the apprentices.” 

“They’ll have protection, whatever they 
are; and the public will stand by the 
cops,” retorted Johnny. “The company 
will win the strike, and our only chance 
of getting our men their jobs is to let 
them come back now. I believe if you 
propose to call the strike off and let the 
boys go back Monday, they’ll take about 
all of them back.” 
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‘Will you carry the proposition for the 
molders?” asked Tyler, with a grin. 

“I’m not eager for the job,” returned 
Johnny, “but rather than have the strike 
go on another day I’ll take it now.” 

“They kicked you out of the shop 
when you went to talk with them, didn’t 
they?” said the chairman of the commit- 
tee. Tyler laughed unpleasantly. 

“They tried to,” returned Johnny, who 
seemed amused rather than abashed; but 
Billy’s mellow voice struck in for the first 
time. 

“Yes, the old man had three regular 
toughs who call themselves plain-clothes 
men. He got himself ina wax. Galitsuin 
was simply bearing the answer, after 
fighting against it; him against striking, 
all the while; but the old fellow, for some 
reason, was mad’s a hatter. So they had 
a scrap; but Ivan caromed one of the 
guys against the other, and gave the 
other guy a job for his dentist, before he 
jumped out of the window.” 

Conrad and another man laughed; not 
so Tyler or his two allies; and the chair- 
man judged Galitsuin to have been in- 
sulted. 

“Tt makes no difference, I’m not in this 
business for my health,” returned John- 
ny. “It isn’t the question whether I was 
insulted—” 

“The union was insulted,” Reilly burst 
in; “organized labor was insulted. We 
had ought to resent that—” 

“We can’t hunt up insults when our 
men’s families are down to dry bread and 
a potato apiece for the day!’ retorted 
Johnny ; “I haven’t a word to say for the 
Wethers. And I hope to get a chance to 
hold them up some time. But they’ve got 
the drop on us now. Our men have been 
out three weeks; we haven’t a cent in the 
treasury; we haven’t had for—not since 
Wednesday, anyhow. What’s the use?” 

Conrad looked uncomfortable; the oth- 
ers exchanged glances. The hall was fill- 
ing up with men. They did not say 

‘much, but their murmurs were not of ap- 
proval of the committee. 
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‘Well, we’ve another meeting to-mor- 
row,” said the chairman; “Wethers may 
see a great light before then.” 

“I’m convinced they’re with Tyler, 
too,” Johnny muttered in Billy’s ear; 
“maybe not Conrad; but the others are 
greased, too, damn them!” 

“Maybe not, maybe not,” soothed 
Billy; “I’m getting on to their curves, 
though. The strike will be called off by 
Wednesday, anyhow, if not to-morrow. 
Watty is putting up some sort of a bluff 
to bring Wethers to his terms. You best 
get a day off, to-morrow, from your load- 
ing grocery wagons and watch ’em. You 
can out-talk ’em and out-fight ’em, but 
you can’t hold a candle to ’em playing 
politics, and don’t you forget it!” 

“And till Monday— 

“Well, being Sunday, Wethers won't 
be running and there won’t be any mis- 
chief— 

“But they are running to-day,” ex- 
claimed Johnny. “Billy, those fellows—” 

“Down there! Sure!” cried Billy. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before! Let’s 
get a move on!” 

The two friends stood out on the car 
platform, and, as.they approached their 
destination, the Fonds itininated the 
situation. 

“Lively time at Wethers’ this morning, 
I guess.” 

“What they doing?” said Billy. 

“Pulling out the scabs, I guess. Heard 
they most killed a feller, yesterday night. 
Well, I ain’t sorry. If folks won’t stop 
scabbing from decency and regard for 
other men’s rights they got to be scared 
out of it. Stop here? Listen to the 
racket !” 

The car landed them on the corner op- 
posite Wethers’ shops. It was an un- 
savory neighborhood, filled with mean 
shops and lean rookeries, grimy with soft 
coal, and fluttering the ragged laundry 
of the occupants over the rickety plat- 
forms and staircases, which made fire 
traps in the rear. Over everything lay 
the shadow of the great, dingy bulk of 
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factories. The foundry chimney rose out 
of the pile, volleying black smoke such as 
a raw fireman always spouts from his fur- 
nace. The sooty clouds hung low over 
the stained thoroughfare, roaring now, 
with a crowd of boys and disheveled wom- 
en. The boys were mostly half-grown 
lads who had learned English and devil- 
try at the public schools, but the women 
shrieked out their fury in their native 
tongue,—wherefore an undistinguishable 
babble swelled above the roofs, pierced 
continually by one English word: “Scab!” 
“Scab!” 

“They’re at it,” said Billy; ‘“‘they’ve 
smashed the stockade.” 

Johnny had seen more than one such 
scene of mob passions breaking their 
leash; he looked for the center of the 
storm and discovered it; one man, with 
glaring eyes and white face, fleeing before 
a crowd down the middle of the street, 
darting under horses’ feet and worming 
himself under wagons. His hat was gone, 
his clothes were torn, there was blood on 
his face, but he ran with the swiftness of 
fear. 

‘“‘Here!”? yelled Johnny. “Here! we be- 
long to the committee. We'll protect 
you!”? All the while he was forging his 
way through the crowd, Billy at his el- 
bow. 

The fugitive turned. His eyes staring 
like bits of glass went to Johnny’s. 
Whether he had heard or not, he sudden- 
ly swerved in his course, and made 
straight for the two friends. But the pur- 
suers were hot on his heels, and the leader, 
a lad of eighteen, who worked at Weth- 
er’s, in Johnny’s own shop, sent out a 
shout, “Get the bricks! Give it to him with 
the bricks !”? Instantly a dozen hands were 
at the convenient pile and a shower hus- 
tled over the wagons; more than one of 
the missiles went astray, but one hit the 
mark, and the fugitive toppled over at 
Johnny’s feet. 

Instantly Johnny was on his knees be- 
side the fallen man. He lifted the head, 
which sagged on his arm. A tiny thread 
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of blood trickled down the matted hair 

from one temple. The hair was red and 

growing stiffly, and on the features was 

fixed a ghastly caricature of that twitch- 

ing, eager smile, which Johnny had known 
fore. 

Billy threw a glance behind him, and 
turned a grim and white face to the near- 
est of the crowd. “Keep back!” said he, 
‘he’s dead; you’ve killed him all right!” 
Then he, too, knelt beside the limp fig- 
ure; he uttered an exclamation. ‘Hell! 
If it ain’t Bloker!”? 

Johnny, with pale lips that stiffened, 
was fumbling about the man’s ragged 
shirt. 

“Only one shirt,” muttered Billy; 
“ain’t he dressed poor for this weather! 
Oh, damn them!’? 

‘‘Haven’t you got any whisky?” said 
Johnny, in an even little voice. “Don’t 
you worry, Bloker! You're all right. We 
won’t let them touch you.” 

“They’re skipping fast enough,”? mut- 
tered Billy, “leaving us to be pinched. 
Don’t rub him, Ivan; all the whisky in 
the world won’t help him. Look at his 
eyes !”? 

“Three lives,” said Johnny in the same 
small dry voice, “three lives. Thrown 
away because I made a fine speech. It’s a 
good deal for a man, who tries to be de- 
cent, to carry on his conscience all his 
life.” 


CHAPTER II 
“a SCRAP” 


When Johnny walked into the swaying 
mass of men at Einert’s the morning after 
Bloker’s death, he returned, gravely, sal- 
utations from men almost as grave and 
stern looking as he. To this there were 
exceptions: Tyler’s party made a clat- 
ter of jokes and laughter; and Tyler 
himself moved about the hall, his hand- 
some, florid features dealing smiles, and 
his big fist hammering arguments into his 
changing audience. Already Johnny was 
grown quick to gather straws from men’s 
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reticence, as well as their talk; he marked 
how Tyler’s hot confidence fell upon cold 
gloom; how his hearers edged out of his 
way. They were sick of the strike. They 
had begun to suspect Tyler. And they 
had found a leader. Once or twice, Tyler 
shot lowering glances in Johnny’s direc- 
tion, but he made no move to approach 
him. On the contrary, he imperceptibly 
changed his position lest they collide. 
This, too, Johnny marked. It puzzled 
him. But, had he known, the explanation 
was simply the presence of Mr. William 
Bates. 

Billy was leaning against the bar, 
drinking the sweet, white soda pop, which 
had become the standard subject for 
jokes about him in the daily journals. 

“This is bad business, gentlemen,” said 
Billy. “It’s no affair of mine; only I can’t 
let my men get mixed up in it.” 

This neutrality and the neutral’s 
known conservatism acted as a magnet to 
the older and colder men. The group 
about Billy’s innocuous glass grew by 
natural attrition. Forth from it, in 
thread-like undertones, fluttered sinister 
criticism of Tyler. 

“Who's paying out all this here stuff 
*bout Tyler?” finally demanded Reilly, 
wedging his big shoulders between two of 
Billy’s listeners. 

“I don’t know who began it,” returned 
Billy, cutting the tip of a cigar with 
much nicety, “but you can hear it all 
round. They say he’s greased, or he 
wants to be, and he’s holding out till they 
come to his figure.” 

“I guess we ought to know by this 
time that Tyler’s all right; he’s done 
more to git us recognized and git decent 
wages than any man in the union,” 
snapped the blacksmith; “T’ll say that to 
anybody.” 

“T don’t know what he’s done, so I 
can’t deny it.” 

“I guess there ain’t anybody in Chi- 
cago but knows what Tyler’s done and 
how he’s worked and sacrificed for organ- 
ized labor.” 
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*“What’s he done?” came from the 
crowd in several sullen voices. One elderly 
man said that one sure thing was, that 
Tyler hadn’t raised wages— ’cause, look 
at ’em !” 

“But he’s kep’ ’em from fallin’ lower,” 
urged Tyler’s supporter. 

“Lord! So’ve I,” said Billy, “but I 
ain’t sending out a brass band about it. 
You make me think of a kid’s composition : 
‘Pins have saved the lives of many people, 
by their not eating ’em! But I’m glad 
to hear you say these stories are all hot 
air. Still, I guess we'd best not send Ty- 
ler by himself to dicker with the Wethers 
Co. You’d be a good one and Ivan Galit- - 
suin; there’s no questioning your square- 
ness.” 

Billy’s further persuasion was inter- 
rupted by a telephone call. And, for once 
off his guard, Billy betook himself to a 
long and baffling wrestle with a man whose 
name he couldn’t gather, and who pur- 
ported to come from Fairport, and wished 
to relate a wondrous tale of a projected 
strike. Five minutes sufficed to rouse Bil- 
ly’s suspicions, two more to confirm them, 
and to ring off with a curt excuse; but in 
those seven minutes considerable had hap- 
pened in the saloon. 

Tyler had not avoided a clash with 
Johnny through any disinclination to 
fight. He could see his hold on his fol- 
lowers parting like a cut rope. “Gleet- 
zin” was openly and carelessly defying 
him; he only knew one way to quiet criti- 
cism; that was to send the critic to the 
hospital. Therefore, the instant Billy’s 
soft, gray hat swung round the door lintel, 
Tyler made straight for his man. 

“I’ve something to say to you, Gleet- 
zin,” said he. “I?d like to understand 
what you mean by sneaking around insin- 
uating that I’m a thief and a liar and try- 
ing to sell out my best friends to these 
bloodsuckers ?” 

“I suppose I mean that you are,” said 
Johnny, in his gentlest tone. 

Tyler’s blow was like a flash, but it 
found Johnny’s guard, not his head. It 
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must have been given with too furious an 
impetus and thus unbalanced the striker, 
for the next second there was a swift rush 
of fists. Johnny’s left, in scientific par- 
lance, jabbed Tyler over the heart; and, 
as he countered, Johnny’s right found the 
great fighter’s neck just under the jaw. 
There was a frightful crash, a big man, a 
table and three beer glasses tumbled on 
' the floor together. 

“You’ve done for him, by hell!? gur- 
gled a bricklayer who had seen the fight; 
“he can’t put up his hands for one 
while!” 

““He—he ain’t killed?” hesitated the 
barkeeper, running round his counter, 
with first aid to the injured, in the shape 
of a whisky bottle. 

“No, worse luck,” said Johnny; “‘he’ll 
live to do plenty more mischief.” 

Johnny looked indifferent; he was in- 
different. To the mood which had held 
the.lad since he lifted poor Bloker’s head 
off its cruel pillow, Tyler’s slaying was a 
duty rather than a crime. And an elec- 
tric tingle of fear of the soft-spoken, gen- 
tle fellow stirred the beholders; they ad- 
mired him to the verge of awe, for his cal- 
lousness to bloodshed. 

“He don’t give a damn whether he’s 
killed him or not,” one man whispered to 
another. ‘‘Wally’s met his match at 
last,” sniggered the bricklayer. 

“Gentlemen,” said Johnny, “I think it 
is time for your meeting.” 

Within the hour, the committee waited 
on the Wethers, within another hour, the 
general meeting had accepted the manu- 
facturers’ terms. 

The misery of the months which fol- 
lowed the Wethers’ strike neither time nor 
happiness ever effaced for Johnny. Never 
again, although his perfect health and his 
natural elasticity of hope restored him to 
daily cheerfulness, was life the same light- 
hearted thing to him. He was caught in 
that awful mesh of the evil consequences 
of the action of good intent, which has be- 
wildered conscience and made the un- 
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happy “follower of the gleam” doubt God 
himself. 

One circumstance added incalculably to 
his torture. The first impulsive movement 
of his remorse was to assume the charge 
of Bloker’s children. He was not earning 
enough to support them away. By board- 
ing himself with Mrs. Delaney, who had 
befriended the children, he could see to 
them far more efficiently and at less cost. 

“You'll be jest like those pilgrim 
guys,”—Billy’s journey to the higher 
education was now leading him through, 
the Crusades,—“who used to wear sack- 
cloth and put peas in their boots; didn’t 
do a mite of good, but made them bloody 
uncomfortable. You'll be hearing about 
Bloker all the time; and you won’t make 
them stop talking because you'll think 
they mustn’t forget their father; it won’t 
work ; it would be safer to take to drink.” 

“Tt’s all I can do for him,” said John- 
ny, ‘“‘and don’t row me, else I'll get so I 
can’t talk to you about it. And you’re 
the only one.” 

Johnny moved his trunk and bath-tub 
to Mrs. Delaney’s that night. Billy’s 
only grain of consolation was that 
Johnny had agreed to let him contribute 
to the children’s maintenance. 

“Now, Ivan,” advised Billy, “don’t use 
up your energies feeling bad; you'll need 
’em all in your business.” 

“I do work as hard as I can, Billy,” 
said Johnny, quite meekly, “‘and I don’t 
whine.” 

“Sure,” cried Billy heartily, throwing 
an arm around his neck, but restraining a 
desire to be sympathetic. “For what he 
needs is brace,” was Billy’s faith. “Sure, 
you’re sandy !” 

Billy’s homely consolations did help, 
but Billy was away much of the time. 
When he was gone, there was no one; 50 
Johnny worked the harder. Long after- 
ward he told some one who loved him that 
neither love nor religion was the salva- 
tion of a man in despair, like work. 

Yet there were days when the heavy 
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and the weary weight of all this unintel- 
ligible world crushed everything save 
dogged endurance out of him. Once, dur- 
ing such a mood, he read over his moth- 
er’s last letter; it seemed to him that he 
had never understood it before. 

“T have failed as she failed,” he 
thought dully ; he felt numb with despair. 
Yet, in that selfsame hour a new purpose 
began to stir in him, for he felt a disgust 
at his own apathy. “My father would 
want to kick me,—vwell, in effect he has 
kicked me already, good and hard!” 


When he left Peggy, he vowed to sink 


out of his old world. Therefore, he had 
taken his mother’s name, the better to 
throw in his fortunes with her. But now, 
having let the idealist in him go its length, 
he revolted at his own impetuosity. After 
a while he turned to the study of his fa- 
ther’s motives. Perhaps it was to save 
him from mischance, huge and woeful as 
this which had befallen him, that Josiah 
Winslow had plotted. Johnny went back, 
groping through his childish memories. 
They showed him more than he expected. 
How many times his father had been gen- 
tle to him! 

“Pretty bad to be a disappointment to 
him, too,” said Johnny wearily; “not a 
thing I’ve done but would sicken him— 
unless—I wonder if he wouldn’t chuckle 
over my downing Tyler!” He found an 
obscure satisfaction in rating himself after 
his father’s manner, giving his father the 
réle of his judge, and repenting to him. 
“Oh, if he only could come and whack at 
me as he used to!” longed Johnny. Often 
he thought: “‘Peggy’s the only real per- 
son in the world who would understand 
why it dulls the pain for me to let my 
fancy run away with me so! Oh, Peggy, 
Peggy!” 

Sometimes the homesick yearning he 
had for the mere sight of Peggy so goad- 
ed him that but for the Blokers, who took 
his every dollar, he would have gone to 
Fairport only to steal a look at her. He 
believed himself disguised enough by his 
dress and his mode of life, which he fan- 
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cied had battered him out of all his former 
comeliness; and his mother’s noble name 
had been corrupted into Gleason, while 
Ivan was docked into Van; surely there 
was nothing to call the attention of the 
curious in Van Gleason. 

Probably it was at this time that the 
plan of removing to Fairport began to 
shape itself in Johnny’s mind. 

“After all, I’ve something left to lose,” 
said Johnny. “I’ve been a fool, but not a 
coward. My father would tell me not to 
begin being pusillanimous now!” 

Meanwhile a quarter from whence Billy 
had anticipated excitement showed none; 
Tyler was very quiet. For this, however, 
there was a good explanation. It was no 
fault of Tyler’s. He caught a heavy cold 
when he went out the day after his felling. 
The cold turned into bronchitis, so Tyler 
had plenty of time to stoke his wrath. 

Bitterer than the blow was the damage 
to his prestige which it had wrought. As- 
sociates, who had been close, he fancied 
neglected him during his illness, while the 
commonalty were lukewarm. And the elec- 
tion of officers in his local was coming on. 
He wanted to be president. Some stroke 
was necessary to hearten the faithful and 
intimidate the backsliders. He watched 
his chance and was not long in finding it. 

Conrad and Tyler had clashed over one 
of the innumerable efforts of the socialists 
to drag the labor unions into politics. 
Tyler was working with the socialist wing 
at this time. Johnny had drifted farther 
and farther from them during the year, 
and he gave his best to Conrad. There 
sprang up one of those unexpected squalls 
of discussion to which any unwieldy as- 
semblages are prone. Thus it happened 
that Johnny captured the floor from an 
inexperienced parliamentarian of the so- 
cial labor party and succeeded in making 
a speech. . 

“I see your finish, Wally,” whispered 
one of Tyler’s friends, as applause and 
catcalls contended when Johnny sat down. 

“And I see his,” said Tyler grimly, 
“you wait!? 
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His nearest friends exchanged glances 
when, the ballots having been announced 
and Tyler’s man having shown himself a 
true prophet of evil, Tyler had simply 
rammed his hands into his pockets and 
left the hall. 

His departure was unnoticed by John- 
ny, who presently slipped away and 
walked alone to the cross street which he 
must traverse to reach his car. 

Billy had cautioned him never to walk 
alone at night. He was docile, and prom- 
ised prudence; but to-night he had been 
roused out of his apathy; and the excite- 
ment drowned Billy’s warnings and his 
own resolution. 
ment drowned Billy’s warnings and his 

He plunged out of Clark Street, blaz- 
ill-lighted street where the shadows of the 
houses devoured the feeble space illumined 
by a single gas-lamp. As he walked, the 
brief elation of conflict and oratory fell 
from him, the deep abiding melancholy of 
his common mood asserted its rights. 

“How little I can help them!” he was 
thinking. “I barely hold them; I’ve given 
them my fortune, my future, my chances 
of happiness, my peace of mind even; yet 
Im an alien still. They'd like me better, 


they’d believe in me more, if I'd stayed. 


where I belonged !” 

Just in front of him a shadow fell 
athwart his path. His wits acted as alert- 
ly as a rabbit’s ; he sprang to one side and 
a man staggered and stumbled on a 
thwarted blow. 

“Put up your hands, we'll have it out 
now,” called a deep baritone which he 
knew. He saw two other men skulking in 
the shadow. When he would have jumped 
back, one of these ran between him and 
the street. 

“No running now, stand up and take 
it? cried Tyler. 

Johnny’s coat was over his arm, his 
knife was in the pocket; he struck the 
guardian of the road between his eyes, 
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ducked the blow which Tyler aimed at 
long range; and put enough space be- 
tween his assailants and himself to slip his 
closed knife between his clenched fingers! 
Tyler was able to land two blows; Johnny 
struck Tyler only once, but he reeled, and 
Johnny gained a few steps more on his re- 
treat to the lighted highway. When the 
second man would have stopped him John- 
ny’s armored fist struck straight first at 
his arm, then at his jaw; and as he fell a 
little space more was gained. Tyler 
rushed forward again, followed by the 
third man. He tried to clinch but went 
down before his follower’s eyes. The third 
man darted at Johnny as he whirled. 
Johnny felt a sharp prick in his side; but 
he landed a swinging blow on his assail- 
ant’s eye, which stopped the latter’s onset 
for a second. 

Then Johnny ran, ran for his life. Ty- 
ler was on his feet again and they would 
use their knives if not their pistols; it 
was either to get to the lights and the 
crowd or be stabbed to death under the 
shadow of the rotten wooden porches. 
Something whizzed by him, what, he never 
knew, for he made the street and hailed a 
car. As soon as he was seated he realized 
what had befallen him. He sat in the car 
holding his arm tightly against his side 
where he had jammed his handkerchief, 
until the car reached the corner near a 
celebrated hospital; nor did the conduct- 
or suspect anything wrong until the pale 
young man had stepped with careful 
steadiness off the front platform and — 
walked up the street. 

“Say, Mike,” cried the motorman, 
“look at the platform; that feller’s been 
stabbed !” 

The conductor threw an experienced 
eye over the boards in question. 

“That’s right. Well, he’s got his nerve 
with him; he’s not troubling the police; 
and he’s toddled into the hospital.” 

Nor did Johnny come out for a month. 


(To be continued) 


THE ASSOCIATED WIDOWS 


By Katharine M. Roof 


HE confirmed bachelor sat apart, 

fairly submerged by a sea of Sun- 

day papers; yet a peripheral con- 
sciousness of the ladies’ presence was re- 
vealed in his embryonic smile. 

He folded over a voluminous sheet con- 
taining an account of the latest murder, 
and glanced at a half-page picture, la- 
beled, ““The Scene of the Crime.” 

“Was there ever yet a woman that 
could keep a secret,” he demanded, ap- 
parently of the newspaper. “Now, if this 
poor fellow had only kept his little plans 
to himself—but, of course, he had to go 
and tell some woman.” 

“Looks like the man didn’t know how to 
keep his secret that time,” returned Mrs. 
Pendleton with a smile calculated to 
soften harsh judgments against her sex. 

“There are some secrets a woman can 
keep,” observed Elsie Howard. Her gaze 
happened to rest upon Mrs. Pendleton’s 
golden hair. 

“For instance,” demanded the con- 
firmed bachelor. (His name was Barlow.) 

“Oh—her age for one thing.” Elsie 
withdrew her observant short-sighted eyes 
from Mrs. Pendleton’s crowning glory, 
and a smile barely touched the corners of 
her expressively inexpressive mouth. Mrs. 
Pendleton glanced up, faintly suspicious 
of that last remark. 

Mr. Barlow laughed uproariously. In 
the two years that he had been a “guest” 
in Mrs. Howard’s boarding-house he had 
come to regard Miss Elsie as a wit, and it 
was his habit—like the Italians at the 
opera—to give his applause before the 
closing phrases were delivered. 

“I guess that’s right. You hit it that 
time. That’s one secret a woman can 
keep.” He chuckled appreciatively. 

Mrs. Pendleton laughed less sponta- 


neously than usual and said, “It certainly 
was a dangerous subject,” that “she had 
been looking for silver hairs amongst the 
gold herself lately.” And again Elsie’s 
eyes were attracted to the hairs under dis- 
cussion. For three months now she had 
questioned that hair. At night it seemed 
above reproach in its infantile fairness, 
but in the crude unkind daylight there 
was a garish insistence about it that trou- 
bled the eye. 

At that moment the door opened and 
Mrs. Hilary came in with her bonnet on. 
She glanced around with frigid greeting. 

“So I am not late to dinner after all. I 
had thought you would be at table. The 
tram was so slow I was sorry I had not 
walked and saved the fare.” She spoke 
with an irrational rising and falling of 
syllables that at once proclaimed her na- 
tionality. She was a short, compact little 
woman with rosy cheeks, abundant hair 
and a small tight mouth. Mrs. Hilary was 
& miniature painter by choice and a wife 
and mother by accident. She was subject 
to lapses in which she unquestionably for- 
got the twins’ existence. She recalled 
them suddenly now. 

“Has any one seen Gladys and Gwen- 
dolen? Dear, dear, I wonder where they 
are. They wouldn’t go to church with 
me. Those children are such a responsi- 
bility.” 

“But they are such happy children,” 
said gentle little Mrs. Howard, who had 
come in at the beginning of this speech. 
In her heart Mrs. Howard dreaded the 
long-legged, all-pervasive twins, but she 
pitied the widowed and impoverished lit- 
tle artist. “So sad,” she was wont to say 
to her intimates in describing her lodger, 
“a young widow left all alone in a foreign 
country.” 
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“But one would hardly call America a 
foreign country to an Englishwoman,” 
one friend had interpolated at this point. 

“Yes, I know,” Mrs. Howard had ac- 
knowledged, “but she seems foreign. Her 
husband was an American, I believe, and 
he evidently left her with almost noth- 
ing. He must have been very unkind to 
her, she has such a dislike of Americans. 
She wasn’t able to give the regular price 
for the rooms, but I couldn’t refuse her— 
I felt so sorry for her.” 

Mrs. Howard liked to “feel sorry for” 
people. Yet she was apt to find herself 
at sea in attempting to sympathize with 
Mrs. Hilary. She was a sweet-faced, 
tired-looking little woman with a vague 
smile and dreamy eyes. About five years 
ago Mrs. Howard had had “reverses” 
and had been forced by necessity to 
live to violate the sanctity of her hearth 
and home; grossly speaking, she had 
been obliged to take boarders, no feasible 
alternative seeming to suggest itself. The 
old house in Eleventh Street, in which she 
had embarked upon this cheerless career, 
had never been a home for her or her 
daughter. Yet an irrepressible sociability 
of nature enabled her to find a certain 
pleasure in the life impossible to her more 
reserved daughter. 

As they all sat around now in the par- 
lor, into which the smell of the Sunday 
turkey had somehow penetrated, a few 
more guests wandered in and sat about 
provisionally on the impracticable parlor 
furniture, waiting for the dinner signal. 
Mrs. Howard bravely tried to keep up 
the simulation of social interchange with 
which she ever pathetically strove to ele- 
vate the boarding-house intercourse into 
the decency of a chosen association. 

Suddenly there came a thump and a 
crash against the door and the twins burst 
in, their jackets unbuttoned, their dusty 
picture hats awry. 

“Oh! mater, mater!” they cried tu- 
multuously, dancing about her. 

“Such sport, mater. We fed the ele- 
phant.” 
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“And the rabbits—” 

“And a monkey carried off Gwendo- 
len’s gloves—” 

“Children,” exclaimed Mrs. Hilary im- 
potently, looking from one to the other, 
“where have you been?” (She pro- 
nounced it bean.) 

“To the park, mater—” 

“To see the animals—” 

“Oh, mater you should see the ducky 
little baby lion !” 

“What is it that they call you?” in- 
quired a perpetually smiling young kin- 
dergartner who had just taken possession 
of a top-floor hall-room. 

Mrs. Hilary glanced at her slightingly. 

“What is it that they call me? Why 
mater, of course.” 

“Ah, yes,” the girl acquiesced pleas- 
antly. “I remember now; it’s English, of 
course.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Mrs. Hilary in- 
structively, “it’s not English; it’s Latin.” 

The kindergartner was silent. Mrs. 
Pendleton suppressed a chuckle that 
strongly suggested her “mammy.” Mr. 
Barlow grinned and Elsie Howard’s 
mouth twitched. 

“They are such picturesque children,” 
Mrs. Howard put in hastily. “I wonder 
you don’t paint them oftener.” 

“TI declare I just wish I could paint,” 
Mrs. Pendleton contributed sweetly, “I 
think it’s such pretty work.” 

Mrs. Hilary was engrossed in the task 
of putting the twins to rights. 

JT don’t know what to do with them, 
they are quite unmanageable,” she sighed. 
“It’s so bad for them—bringing them up 
in a lodging-house.” 

Mrs. Howard flushed and Mrs. Pendle- 
ton’s eyes flashed. The dinner bell rang, 
and Elsie Howard rose with a little laugh. 

“An English mother with American 
children! What do you expect, Mrs. 
Hilary?” 

Mrs. Howard was busy retying a with- 
ered blue ribbon upon the left side of 
Gladys’ brow. She looked up to explain: 

“They are only half-American, you 
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know. But their manners are getting 
quite ruined with these terrible American 
children.” 

Then they filed down into the basement 
dining-room for the noon dinner. 

“Horrid, rude little Cockney,” Mrs. 
Pendleton whispered in Elsie Howard’s 
ear. 
The girl smiled faintly. “Oh, she 
doesn’t know she is rude. She is just— 
English.” 

Mrs. Howard, over the characterless 
soup, wondered what it was about the 
little English artist that seemed so “dif- 
ferent.” Conversation with Mrs. Hilary 
developed such curious and unexpected 
difficulties. Mrs. Howard looked com- 
passionately over at the kindergartner 
who, with the hopefulness of inexperience, 
started one subject after another with 
her unresponsive neighbor. What quality 
was it in Mrs. Hilary that invariably 
brought both discussion and pleasantry 
to a standstill? Elsie, upon whom Mrs. 
Howard depended for clarification of her 
thought, would only describe it as “Eng- 
lish.” In her attempts to account for this 
alien presence in her household, Mrs. 
Howard inevitably took refuge in the 
recollection of Mrs. Hilary’s widowhood. 
This moving thought occurring to her 
now caused her to glance in the direction 
of Mrs. Pendleton’s black dress and her 
face lightened. Mrs. Pendleton was of an- 
other sort. Mrs. Pendleton had proved, as 
Mrs. Howard always expressed it, “quite 
an acquisition to our circle.” She felt al- 
most an affection for the merry, sociable 
talkative Southern woman, with her in- 
variable good spirits, her endless fund of 
appropriate platitude and her ready, su- 
perficial sympathy. Mrs. Pendleton had 
“come” through a cousin of a friend of a 
friend of Mrs. Howard’s, and these vague 
links furnished unlimited material for 
conversation between the two women. 
Mrs. Pendleton was originally from Sa- 
vannah, and the names which flowed in 
profusion from her lips were of unim- 
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peachable aristocracy. Pendleton was a 
very “good name” in the South, Mrs. 
Howard had remarked to Elsie, and went 
on to cite instances and associations. 

Besides those already mentioned, the 
household consisted of three old maids, 
who had been with Mrs. Howard from her 
first year; a pensive art student with 
‘“paintable” hair; a deaf old gentleman 
whose place at table was marked by a 
bottle of lithia tablets; a chinless bank 
clerk, who had jokes with the waitress, 
and a silent man who spoke only to re- 
quest food. 

Mr. Barlow occupied, and frankly en- 
joyed the place between Miss Elsie and 
Mrs. Pendleton. He found the widow's 
easy witticisms, stock anecdotes and 
hackneyed quotations of unfailing inter 
est and her obvious coquetry irresistible. 
Mr. Barlow took life and business in 3 
most un-American spirit of leisure. He 
never found fault with the food or the 
heating arrangements, and never precipi- 
tated disagreeable arguments at table. 
All things considered, he was probably 
the most contented spirit in the house. 

The talk at table revolved upon news- 
paper topics, the weather, the health of 
the household, and a comparison of opin- 
ions about plays and actresses. At elec- 
tion times it was strongly tinged with 
politics, and on Sundays, popular preach- 
ers were introduced, with some expression 
as to what was and was not good taste in 
the pulpit. Among the feminine portion 
a fair amount of time was devoted to a 
review of the comparative merits of shops. 

Mrs. Pendleton’s conversation, how- 
ever, had a somewhat wider range, for 
she had traveled. Just what topics were 
favored in those long undertone conversa- 
tions with Mr. Barlow only Elsie How- 
ard could have told, as the seat on the 
other side of the pair was occupied by the 
deaf old gentleman. There were many 
covert glances and much _ suppressed 
laughter, but neither of the two old maids 
opposite were able to catch the drift of 
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the low-voiced dialogue, so it remained a 
tantalizing mystery. Mrs. Pendleton, 
when pleased to be general in her atten- 
tions, proved to be, as Mrs. Howard had 
said, “an acquisition.” She spoke most 
entertainingly of Egypt, of Japan and 
Hawaii. Yet all these experiences seemed 
tinged with a certain sadness, as they had 
evidently been associated with the last 
days of the late Mr. Pendleton. They had 
crossed the Pyrenees when “poor Mr. 
Pendleton was so ill he had to be carried 
every inch of the way.” In Egypt, 
“sometimes it seemed like he couldn’t last 
another day. But I always did say ‘while 
there is life there is hope,’ ” she would re- 
call pensively, “and the doctors all said 
the only hope for his life was in constant 
travel, and so we were always, as you 
might say, seeking ‘fresh fields and pas- 
tures new.’ ” 

Then Mrs. Howard’s gentle eyes would 
fill with sympathy. “Poor Mrs. Pendle- 
ton,” she would often say to Elsie after 
one of these distressing allusions. “How 
terrible it must have been. Think of see- 
ing some one you love dying that way, 
by inches before your eyes. She must 
have been very fond of him, too. She al- 
ways speaks of him with so much feel- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie with untranslatable 
intonation. ‘I wonder what he died of.” 

“T don’t know,” returned her mother 
regretfully. She had no curiosity, but 
she had a refined and well-bred interest in 
diseases. “I never heard her mention it 
and I didn’t like to ask.” 

“Poor Mrs. Howard,” Mrs. Pendleton 
was wont to say with her facile sympathy. 
“So hard for her to have to take strangers 
into her home. I believe she was left 
without anything at her husband’s death ; 
mighty hard for a woman at her age.” 

“How long has her husband been 
dead?” the other boarder to whom she 
spoke would sometimes inquire. 

Mrs. Pendleton thought he must have 
been dead some time, although she had 
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never heard them say, exactly. “You 
never hear Elsie speak of him,” she add- 
ed, “so I reckon she doesn’t remember hin 
right well.” 

As the winter wore on the tendency to 
téte-4-téte between Mrs. Pendleton and 
Mr. Barlow became more marked. They 
lingered nightly in the chilly parlor in 
the glamor of the red lamp after the 
other guests had left. It was discovered 
that they had twice gone to the theater 
together. The art student had met them 
coming in late. As a topic of conversa- 
tion among the boarders the affair was 
more popular than food complaints. A 
subtile atmosphere of understanding en- 
veloped the two. It became so marked at 
last that even Mrs. Hilary perceived it— 
although Elsie always insisted that 
Gladys had told her. 

One afternoon in the spring, as Mrs. 
Pendleton was standing on the door-step 
preparing to fit the latch-key into the 
lock, the door opened and a man came 
out uproariously, followed by Gladys and 
Gwendolen, who, in some inexplicable 
way, always had the effect of a crowd of 
children. The man was tall and not ill- 
looking. Mrs. Pendleton was attired in 
trailing black velveteen, a white feather 
boa, and a hat covered with tossing 
plumes, and the hair underneath was ag- 
gressively golden. A potential smile 
hovered about her lips and her glance lin- 
gered in passing. Inside the house she 
bent a winning smile upon Gwendolen, 
who was the less sophisticated of the two 
children. 

‘‘Who’s your caller, honey?” 

“That’s the pater,” replied Gwendolen 
with her mouth full of candy. “He 
brought us some sweets. You may have 
one if you wish.” 

“Your—your father.” translated Mrs. 
Pendleton with a gasp. She was obliged 
to lean against the wall for support. 

The twins nodded, their jaws locked 
with caramel. 

“He doesn’t come very often,” Gladys 
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managed to get out indistinctly. “I wish 
he would.” 

“I suppose his business keeps him 
away,” suggested Mrs. Pendleton. 

Gladys glanced up from a considera- 
tion of the respective attractions of a 
chocolate cream and caramel. 

“He says it is incompatibility of hu- 
mor,” she repeated glibly. Gladys was 
more than half American. 

“Of humor!” Mrs. Pendleton’s face 
broke up into ripples of delight. She flew 
at once to Mrs. Howard’s private sitting 
room, arriving all out of breath and ex- 
ploded her bomb immediately. 

‘““My dear, did you know that Mrs. Hil- 
ary is not a widow?” 

“Not a widow!” repeated Mrs. Howard 
with dazed eyes. 

“I met her husband right now at the 
door. He was telling the children good- 
by. He isn’t any more dead than I am.” 

“Not dead!” repeated Mrs. Howard, 
collapsing upon the nearest chair with 
all the prostration a news bearer’s heart 
could desire. ‘And she was always talk- 
ing about what he used to do and used to 
think and used to say. Why—why I 
can’t believe it.” 

“True as preachin’,” declared Mrs. 
Pendleton, adding that you could have 
knocked her down with a feather when 
she discovered it. 

Elsie Howard came into her mother’s 
room just then and Mrs. Pendleton re- 
peated the exciting news, adding, 
“Gladys says they don’t live together be- 
cause of incompatibility of humor!” 

Elsie smiled and remarked that it cer- 
tainly was a justifiable ground for sepa- 
ration and unkindly went off, leaving the 
subject undeveloped. 

The next day Mrs. Howard had a 
caller. It was the friend whose cousin 
had a friend that had known Mrs. Pendle- 
ton. In the process of conversation the 
caller remarked casually : 

“So Mrs. Pendleton has got her divorce 
at last.” 
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Mrs. Howard smiled vaguely and 
courteously. _ 

“Some connection of our Mrs. Pendle 
ton? I don’t think I have heard her men- 
tion it. Dear me, isn’t it dreadful how 
common divorce is getting to be!” 

The guest stared. 

“You don’t mean to say—why, my dear 
Mrs. Howard—is it possible you don't 
know? It is your Mrs. Pendleton.” 

Mrs. Howard remained looking at her 
friend. Once or twice her lips moved but 
no words came. 

“Her husband is dead,”’ she said at last, 
faintly. 

The caller laughed. “Then he must 
have died yesterday. Why, didn’t you 
know that was the reason she spent last 
year in Colorado?” 

“For her husband’s health,” gasped 
Mrs. Howard, clinging to the last shred 
of her six months’ belief in Mrs. Pendle- 
ton’s widowhood. “I always had an im- 
pression that it was there he died.” 

The other woman laughed heartlessly. 
“Did she tell you he was dead?” 

Mrs. Howard collected her scattered 
faculties and tried to think. 

“No,” she said at last. “Now that you 
speak of it, I don’t believe she ever did. 
But she certainly gave that impression. 
She seemd to be always telling of his last 
illness and his last days. She never actual- 
ly mentioned the details of his death— 
but then, how could she—poor thing?” 

“She couldn’t, of course. That would 
have been asking too much.” Mrs. How- 
ard’s guest went off again into peals of 
unseemly laughter. " 

When her caller had left, Mrs. Howard 
climbed up to the chilly skylight room 
occupied by her daughter and dropped 
upon the bed, exclaiming: 

“Well, I never would have believed it of 
Mrs. Pendleton!” 

Elsie, who was standing before her 
mirror, regarded her mother in the glass. 

‘““What’s up. Has she eloped with Billie 
Barlow at last?” 
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Mrs. Howard tried to say it, but be- 
came inarticulate with emotion. After 
five minutes of preamble and exclamation, 
her daughter was in possession of the 
fact. 

“That explains about her hair,” was 
Elsie’s only comment. “I am so relieved 
to have it settled at last. 

“Why didn’t she tell me,” wailed Mrs. 
Howard. 

“Oh, people don’t always tell those 
things.” 

Mrs. Howard was silent. 

As they passed the parlor door on their 
way down to dinner, Mrs. Pendleton’s 
merry laugh rang out and Elsie caught a 
glimpse of the golden hair under the red 
lamp and the fugitive glimpse of Mr. 
Barlow’s bald spot. 

About two days later, as the girl came 
in from an afternoon’s shopping, and 
was on her way upstairs, her mother 
called to her. Something in the sound 
of it attracted her attention. She hur- 
ried down the few steps and into her 
mother’s room. Mrs. Howard was sit- 
ting over by the window in the fading 
light, with a strange look upon her face. 
An open telegram lay in her lap. Elsie 
went up to her quickly. 

‘What is it, mother?” 

Mrs. Howard handed her the telegram. 

“Your father,” she said. 

Elsie Howard read the simple an- 
mouncement in silence. Then she looked 
up, the last trace of an old bitterness in 
her faint smile. 

“We will miss him,” she said. 

“Elsie!’ cried her mother. It was a 
tone the girl had never heard from her 
before. Her eyes fell. 

“No, it wasn’t nice to say it. I am 
sorry. But I can’t forget what life was 
with him.” She raised her eyes to her 
mother’s. “It was simply hell, mother; 
you can’t have forgotten. You have said 


it yourself so often. We can not. deny. 


that it is a relief to know—” 
“Hush, Elsie, never let me hear you say 
anything like that again.” 
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“Forgive me, mother,” said the girl 
with quick remorse. “I never will. I don’t 
think I have ever felt that death makes 
such things so different, and I didn’t real- 
ize how you would—look at it.” 

“My child, he was your father,” said 
Mrs. Howard in a low voice. Then Elsie 
saw the tears in her mother’s eyes, 


“Such a shock to her,” Mrs. Pendleton 
murmured, sympathetically, to Elsie. “I 
know, Miss Elsie; I can feel for her—” 
Elsie mechanically thought of the last 
hours of Mr. Pendleton, then recalled 
herself with a start. “Desth always is a 
shock,” Mrs. Pendleton finished grace- 
fully, “even when one most expects it. 
You must let me know if there is anything 
I can do.” 

Later in the evening she communicated 
the astonishing news to Mrs. Hilary, who 
ejaculated freely: ‘Only fancy!” and 
“How very extraordinary !” 

“Didn’t you think he had been dead a 
hundred years?” exclaimed Mrs. Pendle- 
ton. 

“One never can tell in the states,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Hilary conservatively. 
“Divorce is so common over here. It isn’t 
the thing at all in England, you know.” 

Mrs. Pendleton stared. 

“But they were not divorced, only sep- 
arated. Do you never do that—in Eng- 
land?” 

“Divorced people are not received at 
court, you know,” explained Mrs. Hilary. 

Mrs. Pendleton’s glance lingered upon 
the Englishwoman’s immobile face and a 
laugh broke into her words. 

“But when you are in Rome, you do as 
the Romans—is that it, Mrs. Hilary?” 
But the shot glanced off harmlessly from 
the thick armor of British literalness. 

“In Rome divorce doesn’t exist at all,” 
she graciously informed her companion. 
“The Romish church does not permit it, 
you know.” 

The American woman looked at the 
Englishwoman more in sorrow than in 


angel. 
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“How,” she reflected, “is one to be re- 
venged likea lady upon an Englishwoman?” 

It was about. eek later that Mrs. 
Pendleton, finding herself alone with 
Mrs. Howard and Elsie, made the final 
announcement, 


“I hope you-all will be ready to dance 
at my wedding next month. It’s going to 
be very quiet, but I couldn’t think of 
being married without you and Miss Elsie 
—and Mr. Barlow, he feels just like I do 
about it.” 


PENETRALIA 
By Madison Cawein 


] AM a part of all you see 
In Nature; part of all you feel: 
I am the impact of the bee 
Upon the blossom; in the tree 
I am the sap, that shall reveal 
The leaf, the bloom, that flows and flutes 
Up from the darkness through its roots. 


I am the vermeil of the rose, 

The perfume breathing in its veins; 

The gold within the mist that glows 

Along the west and overflows 

The heaven with light; the dew that rains 
Its freshness down and strings with spheres 
Of wet the webs and oaten ears. 


I am the egg that folds the bird; 

The song that beaks and breaks its shell; 
The laughter and the wandering word 
The water says; and, dimly heard, 

The music of the blossom’s bell 

When soft winds swing it; and the sound 
Of grass slow-creeping o’er the ground. 


I am the warmth of earth; the scent 
That throats with honey every bud 
That opens, white with wonderment, 
Beneath the moon; or, downward bent, 
Sleeps with a moth beneath its hood: 
I am the dream that haunts it, too, 
Serening all its face with dew. 


I am the seed within its pod; 

The worm within its closed cocoon; 

The cell within its clinging clod; 

The germ that gropes through soil and sod 
To beauty, naked in the noon: 

I am all these, behold! and more— 

I am the God that you adore. 


READERS AND & 
WRITERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND THE DRAMA 


A’ article in the London Academy con- 
tains this description of the physical 
appearance of Joseph Conrad: “In appear- 
ance Mr. Conrad suggests the seaman. His 
figure is stalwart and short, his dark beard 
well trimmed, and his walk nautical. Meet 
him near the docks and one would write 
him down ‘ship’s captain’ without hesita- 
tion. But his eyes, curiously distinctive 
and striking, mark him out from his kind. 
Ship captain he may be, but his eyes pro- 
claim him an artist.” 

Mr. Conrad is said to be a man little 
affected by the demands of the literary 
market, and something more than indiffer- 
ent to ordinary commendation or disappro- 
bation. He said to a friend: “Praise and 
blame to my mind are of singularly small 
import, yet one cares for the recognition 
of a certain ampleness of purpose.” 


H4s the war correspondent seen his best 
days? Time was, not longer ago than 
the Boer war, when he was the revealer of 
secrets, the prophet of action and the critic 
of generals. The public formed its opin- 
ion of the rights and wrongs of the conflict 
from his account. He was the plague of the 
war department, and the despair of the com- 
marider whose success depended upon se- 
crecy as much as it did upon the number 
of his men and the efficiency of his equip- 
ment. But Japan has indicated to the world 
how to deal with the correspondent. She has 
been fighting for her preservation, and has 
had no desire to amuse the world, entertain 
the morbid or supply pabulum to debating 
societies. Japan did not undertake a censor- 
ship over what was written. She merely re- 
strained the correspondents themselves. 
They were held, in safety and comfort, 
where they could do little harm. When the 


armies were well under way they were per- 
mitted to send reports of what had been 
done, but not to prognosticate what might 
be done. 

The irritation of the correspondents has, 
no doubt, been considerable. The feeling of 
loyalty, of ambition and competition felt by 
a newspaper correspondent when he is sent 
upon an important mission, is a thing 
unique. But the difficulty is that in being 
loyal to his paper, he becomes, not infre- 
quently, a nuisance to society. In serving 
his sheet he undermines some one else. In 
becoming a correspondent faithful to the 
death, he ceases to be a gentleman, because 
he is unfaithful to the code by which gen- 
tlemen live. Newspaper men of honor and 
self-respect have faced this humiliating fact 
with secret shame, and thousands who loved 
the following have left it for no other rea- 
son than this: that certain demands of their 
profession were irreconcilable with their 
sense of honor. 

Military men have made this conscience- 
less publicity the excuse for much inepitude 
and failure. They have failed to see how 
they could hold the correspondent in check 
in countries where “the liberty of the press” 
was considered sacred. But Japan has been 
direct, sensible and effective in her acts. 
Ethically speaking, it was not a case where 
the “liberty of the press” was commensurate 
with the “liberty” of Japan. Japan mas- 
tered the correspondents, and effective mil- 
itary commanders will have this precedent. 
They will have to find some other excuse 
than the public betrayal of their projects 
for the failure of their plans to carry. It is 
evident that the correspondent must pocket 
his irritation, and look upon himself, not as 
a creature privileged to disrupt plans merely 
to please his editor and gratify his reading 
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constituency, but as one man in the mass, 
who, like others, can be utilized for public 
good, but restrained when he is a menace. 


OCTOR Louis Livingston Seaman con- 

fided many personal as well as gen- 
eral facts to the interested public in his 
“From Tokio Through Manchuria With the 
Japanese,” recently published by the 
Appletons, but he refrained from printing 
certain piquant incidents which have been 
retailed at dinner tables. There was, for 
example, the occasion on which he returned 
to Tokio after his fourth attempt to enter 
Port Arthur and wagered all takers a case 
of champagne that the redoubtable fortress 
would not fall before the first of the year. 
His friends considered the wager a safe 
one for them to offset, but as Port Arthur 
did not surrender before January first, 
Doctor Seaman has at his call more cases 
of excellent champagne than one temperate 
man has any call to use. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Whose two-part story. * Bobby's Return,” begins in 
this number 


READERS AND WRITERS 


S the months come and go, bringing with 
them their contributions not only of 
actual life, but of fictional life as well, it 
is interesting to glance back and see what 
events, what conversations and what books 
remain in the memory. The events and the 
conversation which we remember are liable 
to be those of which we do not venture to 
speak except to those vitally interested in 
our inconspicuous lives. But concerning 
books, it is easier to be confidential. In 
looking back over the novels of the past 
half-year, the writer finds among those 
which arise pleasantly in the memory, Basil 
King’s “The Steps of Honor.” It is a story 
of absorbing human interest, of fine delin- 
eation of character, of natural and good— 
but not dramatic or artificial—construction, 
and one which leaves in the mind one beau- 
tiful and clear idea, i. e., that one may 
count it as a privilege to “go down the steps 
of honor” to help up a friend. The going 
down may bring shame, or apparent shame, 
the loss of friends, of place and comfort, 
but the labor is worth the sacrifice, and the 
reward is in proportion to the relinquish- 
ment. Few books written convey more con- 
vincingly that we “are bound together in 
the bundle of life,” than this one, in which 
the good and the bad, the sympathetic and 
the unsympathetic, the unseeing and the 
beholding spirits, live in such proximity 
as blood relationship can give. They sre 
made to influence each other in ways that 
brings, at last, something like understand- 
ing even to the most obtuse. The book 
shows a strong human sympathy, and in its 
straightforward workmanship reveals a 
style all the more satisfying because its 
art is not self-conscious nor strained. 


Res rumble of the automobiles through 


literature has become almost as noisy as 
the snorting of them along our streets. 


Kipling is never more himself than when 
he has his hand on the throttle, and he has 
contrived to introduce one of the monsters 
—one of the latter-day dragons—into the 
most occult and delicate tale he ever wrote. 
Doctor A. Conan Doyle has also been ~ 
affected with the automobile madness, and, 
with his quiet little mother beside him, 
rages down the Yorkshire roads, with her 
gentle, restraining hand upon his arm to 
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keep him from running down injudicious 
live stock. “The Motor Pirate,’ Mr. Pater- 
noster’s bright automobile detective story, 
went through six editions in as many 
months, and Mr. Morley Roberts has in- 
troduced the road machine into his latest 
tale, ‘““Lady Penelope,” with as much humor 
and naturalness as did Mrs. Wiggin and 
others in their composite story, “The Affair 
at the Inn.” In “Lady Penelope” there is 
a laughable account of a Bishop who takes 
his initial trip with a reckless, dare-devil, 
sixteen-year-old youngster as a chauffeur. 
The Bishop loses his nerve and prays to be 
set down; this the disgusted youngster does 
with all his heart, leaving the Bishop 
stranded on a country road, where he sits 
wrapped in thoughts more becoming to the 
laity than to an ecclesiastic. Lady Penelope 
herself owns a swift car and ventures out 
in it accompanied by a number of timid 
servants, who, one by one, are dropped at 
their own request, while the valorous char- 
ioteer, mad with the frenzy of “getting 
there,” speeds on alone, oblivious to all 
things save the delight of roaring through 
space at her own speed. ‘They have swift 
steeds who follow,” but they have a merry 
time before they get up with Penelope— 
almost as serious a time as the pursuers 
of Don Juan in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s inim- 
itable “Man and Superman,” in which, it 
will be recollected, the automobile goes as 
far as the very verge of Hades. 


‘T-HE Fugitive Blacksmith” is a very 

agreeable title, and suggests, hap- 
pily, “The Flaming Tinman,” George Bow- 
wore’s unforgetable creation in “Laven- 
gro.” “The Fugitive Blacksmith,” like the 
latter book, is the work of a man who un- 
derstands “the open road.” Charles D. 
Stewart is his name. He is an American, 
an engraver by occupation; a Chicagoan by 
force of habit. He has tried many kinds of 
work, and professes to having worked on 
every kind of a merchant vessel except a 
canal boat. He has trammed it through 
Texas, Mississippi and Arkansas; has been 
a cowboy, and has been a practical black- 
smith. He knows the men who love the 
vagrant ways, and those who work at the 
simpler trades, and he has, by himself, with 
labor and care, evolved certain theories as 
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to what makes literature. He has himself 
rejected much of his work, offering to the 
publishers only that which had passed mus- 
ter with himself after severe examination. 
His short stories have found publication in 
The Atlantic, The Century and St, Nich- 
olas, “The Fugitive Blacksmith” being his 
first novel. 


ANAGERS have always claimed to 

have a desire for plays with bright 
conclusions; most of our dramas end hap- 
pily and are painfully conventional in 
their final tableaux. There are rare in- 
stances of somberness, but as a general rule 
depressing difficulties are brushed aside. 
In Mr. Forbes Robertson’s ‘Love and the 
Man,” there is a motive very like that run- 
ning through “Our Lady of the Beeches,” 
though in the end there is happiness, while 
in Baroness von Hutton’s novel, the beauty 
lies in the restraint of the hero who loves a 
married woman, and their final agreement 
to stop a most dangerous intercourse. It is 
doubtful whether H. V. Esmond had this 
story in mind while writing his play. He 
has developea the plot tediously, and it is 
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only superlative acting that makes it inter- 
esting. Mr. Robertson, like Mr. Willard, is 
a consummate artist. His emotion is pliable 
and repressed; his face shows fleeting 
change; his voice is resonant and his move- 
ments expressive. Mr. Willard’s emotion 
develops, one can see it expand. The men- 
tion of two English actors so excellent as 
these recalls the English criticism of Amer- 
ican theater management; it was to the 
effect that the quality of our drama would 
improve if we should encourage actor-man- 
agers. It does not follow that such a 
change would insure us good plays. Mr. 
Willard failed in two pieces before he 
reached his public, and then he had to re- 
sort to. revivals. His ill-success at the be- 
ginning was not because he lacked sincere 
effort, but because he showed poor selective 
insight. We can not agree as to the infalli- 
bility of the actor-manager. Mr. Robertson 
also makes us wonder whether his critical 
judgment was totally blind to the fact that 
his play would have been greatly improved 
by the skilful application of the pruning 
knife. 


OR those who are inquisitive concerning 

the life of Maxim Gorky, whose future 
now lies in the dark uncertainty which at- 
tends all those who oppose the government 
in Russia, there is a newly published life 
written by Mr. E. J. Dillon, the well-known 
English traveler and journalist. Mr. Dillon 
enjoys the acquaintance of Gorky, and has 
been associated with his friends, and has 
been able to write intimately of his subject. 
Gorky was born in the gutter, and struggled 
up among the lowest and most vicious. Un- 
til middle life he was a tramp, but a tramp 
whose intensity of thought flamed in him, 
almost to his destruction. In the years which 
other men count themselves fixed in the 
sphere they have selected, he became a stu- 
dent and won for himself a professorship 
in literature at a Russian university. It 
was inevitable that in the recent strike of 
the students he should be a leader. With a 
prodigality which was to be expected of him 
in such a crisis as the present, he put in 
jeopardy that life which intellectual per- 
sons all over the world regard as one of 
extreme brilliancy, originality and dark 
power. 
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It is probably much more gratifying tc 
Gorky to stand with the group of insurrec 
tionists, and, if called upon, to die with 
them, than it would be to accent his ow 
personality by the writing of any _ book. 
however masterful. Gorky is of the number 
of liberal professors who have during the 
last few years become fewer and fewer in 
the universities. For it has been the policr 
of the government, as soon as a professor 
confessed to liberal sentiments, to see to it 
that he was replaced by another holding 
conservative ideas. “And yet,” observes Mr. 
David Macbeth, the lucid and courageoss 
Russian correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, “such is the anti-autocratic vircs 
of education that nearly as fast as one 
professor is uprooted for his liberal ideas 
another springs up to take his place. The 
government will appoint to vacant profes- 
sorships men whose families are under the 
greatest obligations to the government. 
Within half a dozen years these men are 
preaching the liberal doctrine, and in turn 
are exiled. It is only by this process of 
continual rotation in office that the govern- 
ment is able to maintain at the universities 
even a respectable percentage of profes- 
sorial sympathizers.” 

Mr. Macbeth gives the following list of 
names as those of the greatest distinction 
in educational Russia: Milyoukov, Kovalev- 
sky, De Roberty, Vunogradov, Menchikof 
and Mouronitsev. 

“The first,” observes the correspondent, 
“was exiled and is now lecturing in Har- 
vard on contemporary Russia. 

“The second was exiled and founded the 
Russian School of Social Science in Paris. 

“The third was exiled and occupies 4 
chair of the same school. 

“The fourth has accepted a permanent 
chair at Oxford University. 

“The fifth was long associated in Paris 
with Doctor Pasteur, and is now one of the 
greatest bacteriologists in that city. 

“The sixth was not formally exiled, but 
was ‘requested’ to resign his chair of law 
in the University of Moscow, and is now 
a practitioner in that city.” 

Mr. Macbeth sets forth with such brevity 
and clarity the answer to the often-asked 
question, ““Why does the higher education 
in Russia create assassins?” that his re 
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marks may be quoted. “Education,” he 
says, “has opened the student’s eyes to 
many of those abuses in his country of 
which the unlettered peasant must remain 
ignorant. The peasant only knows that 
something is wrong; that he is poor; that 
his taxes are high; but he is apt to think 
that these abuses are irresistible, like the 
snows and cold of his long winter. 

“But the student quickly finds out that 
the abuses under which his country groans 
are remediable; that a better system of 
government will bring more happiness to 
him, to his family, to his village and to 
every living soul in the empire. 

“Burning with enthusiasm, eager to 
become a martyr, the student consecrates 
himself to the cause of reform. 

“Then comes the question, How can he 
hasten reform? Not by his eloquence, for 
he is not permitted to talk. Not by his pen, 
for he is not allowed to write. Not by his 
ballot, for he has no ballot. Every one of 
the ordinary avenues through which the 
citizens of republics and of constitutional 
monarchies are accustomed to express their 
feelings, to prune away excrescences, and 
to cut out abuses, are closed to the Russian 
student, and, finally, for want of a better 
way, he has decided to adopt the policy of 
terrorism, to frighten the autocracy into 
reform.” 

Mr. Macbeth might have included in this 
appalling indictment of the bureaucrats that 
the students tried, as have liberals before 
them, to urge “‘the right of appeal.” Amer- 
icans may consult their histories for what 
happened here when this right was ques- 
tioned. They may consult their inner con- 
sciousness for what might have happened 
had they been shot down upon the steps of 
the administrative palace when they offered 
an appeal to the chief executive. 

The “dignity” of the Congress of the 
United States was maintained the other day 
when representatives arose to deny that 
sympathy was felt with the assassination— 
or, as the students put it, the ‘“execution”— 
of Grand Duke Sergius. But, however 
much it be to the credit of these public men 
to have sustained their denials with em- 
phasis, a canvass of the people of this coun- 
try would show that they are in sympathy 
with the uprising of the people of Russia, 
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and that Mr. Baker, of New York, told the 
truth when he affirmed that the assassina- 
tion of one bad man did not shock him nor 
the people of this country so much as the 
massacre of many men, women and children. 
Time was when Americans spoke the truth 
about such matters and were unafraid. Why 
should they be afraid now? 


OCTOR Newell Dwight Hillis chose 

an excellent subject for his first novel 
when he selected Johnny Appleseed, the 
imaginative and disinterested pioneer, who, 
making his way through the Ohio wilder- 
ness, paused many times to plant in pro- 
pitious places the apple seeds and other 
fruit seeds which he carried in his outfit. 
When his orchards of the future were well 
set out Johnny Appleseed raised a bul- 
wark of logs and brush about them to keep 
them from the deer and went on his solitary 
way, confident that women and men to come 
after him would bless his memory and the 
path his feet had trod. “The Quest of John 
Chapman” is the title of Doctor Hillis’ 
book, and in it is told the good romance of 
this man of the wilderness days. 


HE recall of Mr. Joseph Choate as 

ambassador to Great Britain, to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, is a notable 
event. When Mr. John Hay, whose name 
as secretary of state will be attached to 
Mr. Reid’s credentials, was Lincoln’s pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Reid was a correspond- 
ent in the field with the Union army. Aft- 
erward Mr. Hay became connected with 
the New York Tribune, and at one time 
Mr. Reid was his superior on that news- 
paper. Now he has a chance to give Mr. 
Reid what his heart has so long craved,— 
the embassy to the Court of St. James. 

It has long been an indulgent custom 
of our government to reward literary men 
with positions in the diplomatic and con- 
sular services. There have been some 
brilliant men as our representatives abroad, 
and perhaps the most brilliant of these have 
at some time or other been ministers or am- 
bassadors in London. Mr. Choate is a law- 
yer, however, and Mr. Reid is a journalist. 
The retiring ambassador has for half a cen- 
tury been known in New York and through- 
out the country as a successful lawyer and 
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a brilliant and witty after-dinner speaker. 
He is at once a fine companion and a keen, 
clear-headed attorney of the highest type. 
The impression he has made in London has 
been extremely favorable, and he has been 
in great demand all over the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. Reid is not new to diplomacy, and 
he is a man of culture and means. We 
doubt very much that he has in the same 
degree the qualities which have made Mr. 
Choate popular, but there is no doubt of his 
ability. As a speaker he is inclined to be 
too serious and heavy, and we should say 
that he lacks humor. Then, too, his health 
is not of the best. He has had an honorable 
if not a brilliant career, and he undoubt- 
edly will do credit to the appointment. 


HATEVER may be said about Mr. 

Roosevelt, President of these United 
States, no one can deny that he is exhil- 
arating. Never was he more so than when, 
at New Year’s day, he offered as his reso- 
lution, “To deal fairly by all men and to 
see that all men deal fairly by us.” The 
good, sound declaration seems to relieve 
the oppressed spirits of those who suffer 
from the quiescent philosophy of Tolstoi, 
and of those supine religionists who flourish 
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at the present time, and who deny to man 
the exercise of his native antagonism, his 
normal pugilism. Fiction has had a good 
deal to do with the erection of sham stand- 
ards of virtue and morality. The misap- 
plication of the idea of sacrifice has been 
insidiously undermining the self-respect of 
sympathetic readers. Dickens created num- 
bers of half-witted creatures with misplaced 
affections and a semi-insane passion for 
self-immolation, whom he held up to lacry- 
mose admiration. And look at juvenile 
fiction! Its field is strewn with sentimental 
wrecks. How many poor boys are forced 
by insincere authors to give up their educa- 
tion and go to work to lift the mortgage 
from the farm! There is great rejoicing 
in the old home the night the sham hero 
presents the redeemed mortgage to his 
parents, but the cowardly author puts the 
period there and dare not, for fear of con- 
sequences, venture farther. If he did, what 
must he reveal? A tired-spirited boy who 
has sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, drudging in some subordinate position, 
while the boy who took his schooling and 
his chance developed the ability to buy a 
number of homesteads. The poor sham hero 
was made to waste his energies on something 
which probably caused more worry than 
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happiness after it was secured—he was 
compelled to save at the spigot and run out 
at the bung. This sacrifice of a nice boy 
for some rocky, lonesome, back-road farm 
can not be anything but an act of immoral 
stupidity whether it is committed in real 
life or in fiction. 

Still more immoral and exasperating are 


those heroines who give up their liberty and. 


marry some hated plutocrat to save a loved 
father from ruin. The loved father who will 
accept such a sacrifice ought to be unloved 
with haste and decision. As for ruin, it 
must be remarked in passing that frequently 
when it comes it is as a relief, like the ex- 
traction of an ulcerated tooth. 

Mr. Roosevelt stands opposed to the 
maudlin, which is probably why he is so 
interesting and why his books make such 
good reading. One is not entirely sure 
whether he is a hero of real life or of fiction, 
but from the moment he appeared upon the 
horizon he appealed to the imagination. One 
held the conviction that he would not slump; 
also that he was not a hypocrite. He was 
not afraid to preach the religion which he 
wished to live. He did not pretend that he 
went in for aimless sacrifice, that he advo- 
cated non-resistance, immoral peace, or any 
other form of discouragement and inepti- 
tude. He would not do an injustice to 
Theodore Roosevelt in order that he might 
bolster up some knock-kneed soul who had 
not the courage to take the consequences of 
his own acts. In other words, he could 
never consent to become pathetic, and will 
under no circumstances covet the martyr’s 
crown. The health and honesty of what may 
be termed his moral policy can not but have 
an effect upon his time, and since fiction 
writers constitute no inconsiderable portion 
of our teeming commonwealth it is to be 
hoped that they will declare against the 
sham morality and the religion of defeat. 


SouTH America has received curiously 
little attention in an historical way, 
and it is with satisfaction that those who 
value the clear record of the world doings 
regard the appearance of a lucid, if unim- 
aginative work by Charles Edmond Akers, 
entitled “A History of the South American 
Republics.” The South American States 
have been growing in influence, in popula- 
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tion, in ambition and wealth. They have, it 
is true, had troublous times, and have stum- 
bled on toward representative government, 
handicapped by a number of things, not the 
least of which is a temperamental leaning 
toward monarchy. But they are reaching a 
more dignified state of autonomy, and com- 
mercially, at least, are elements with which 
to reckon. 

Hitherto it has been next to impossible to 
find any trustworthy record of events in the 
Southern Republics. Mr. Akers has offered 
a condensed, business-like history of Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela. 

Mr. Akers is a newspaper man, but evi- 
dently not of the sort that amplifies. He 
has not dealt with theories, or even with the 
picturesque phases of facts, but has given 
an account which the person curious about 
the past history or the present situation of 
South America may consult with the convic- 
tion that if he derives meager information, 
it will yet be reliable. Mr. Akers does not 
venture to search for the causes of the polit- 
ical unrest and nervous suspicions of the 
South American republics. He contents 
himself with a review of the chief events in 
their more or less explosive careers, and 
denies himself and his readers all enter- 
tainment at the expense of his subject. This 
book will prove an excellent working basis 
for historians more expansive. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company are the publishers. 


O the present generation the announce- 

ment that a new edition of ““The Dodge 
Club” is to be printed will mean little, but 
middle-aged persons will recall with pleas- 
ure a book which once had a remarkable 
popularity. Its author, the late James De 
Mille, wrote many other books in his day 
and had thousands of admirers. If memory 
serves aright, he was a Canadian by birth 
and taught in some college in this country. 
“The Dodge Club” appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine and was afterward published in 
the thin octavo form which Harper and 
Brothers so long affected for their fiction. 

The uproarious fun of the story was very 
taking at the time, and it was especially 
grateful to the readers of the magazine’s 
somewhat serious pages. As a book it is 
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said to have gone through no less than 
forty editions, but even this circulation did 
not suffice to bring it within the ken of the 
present generation. 

Mr. De Mille’s other books of note were 
“The Cryptogram,”. “The Living Kink,” 
“The American Baron,’ and “Cord and 
Creese.” The first and last of these were 
of the Wilkie Collins sort and, indeed, were 
probably inspired by “The Moonstone.” 
They were mysterious and thrilling. A 
posthumous story, entitled “Strange Man- 
uscript Found in a Copper Cylinder,” ap- 
peared in serial form a few years ago. 


RMINIUS Vambery, Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages in the University of 
Budapest, has, in his curiously frank book, 
“The Story of My Struggles,” made this 
confession: “There are natures not made 
for rest; they need perpetual motion and 
excitement to keep them happy. I belong to 
this latter category. I never did care for a 
quiet, peaceful existence, and I am glad to 
have possessed those qualities, for through 
them I have gained the two precious jewels 
of human life—experience and independ- 
ence.” That there are plenty of his mind 
is indicated by the ever-increasing propor- 
tion of those who dwell in cities. It is esti- 
mated that in the United States sixty-five 
per cent. of the population now clutter in 
the towns, and the others are put to it to 
supply these town dwellers with all they 
need. And the town dwellers need a good 
deal—or think they do. They desire luxury, 
amusement, excitement, change, and the 
presence round about them of a great many 
other persons. It is not necessary to their 
happiness that they should know many of 
these persons. They may, indeed, feel an 
antagonism to them and ride among them 
in private conveyances to avoid contam- 
ination. Yet they enjoy having these 
swarms of uncongenial and often miserable 
creatures obstruct their paths. They wish 
to appear exclusive among myriads. They 
object to the views, the speech, the deport- 
ment and the taste of the mob, and yet de- 
liberately surround themselves with it. 
They find a newspaper a corrupting influ- 
ence, yet want three or four daily issues of 
it in their homes. The telephone and tele- 
graph service is never good enough to suit 
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them, yet they will not remove themselves 
from the neighborhoods in which these are 
among the chief modes of communication. 
They abhor the street-car, yet desire to 
have it running in the next block. They are 
full of paradoxes—and they are in the ma- 
jority. It is a majority which sees daily 
accessions to its ranks, and which is now 
coming to talk a foolish jargon about the 
simple life. It is the fashion among them 
at this time to imagine they desire solitude. 
But few of them seek it. They prefer to 
talk about it between the acts at the play, 
or at afternoon teas, or Sunday morning 
luncheons in the upper stories of their 
steam-heated, electric-belled, telephone- 
haunted, elevator-approached, marble-en- 
tranced apartment houses. Few have the 
frankness and the wit to admit with poor 
Vambery—who has seen so much and 
laughed so little!—“I never did care for 
a quiet, peaceful existence.” 


T is not alone the dilettanti who commit 

themselves to the making of extra fine 
editions of books, although they have, in 
this country, had the more or less undis- 
puted privilege of attending to such refine- 
ments of book-making. Houghton & Mif- 
flin have been indulging themselves in ex- 
travagant labors of this kind, and have in- 
stalled Mr. Bruce Rogers in a special 
building at Riverside, and are printing their 
editions de luxe from type and not from 
plates. One man, skilled in this special 
work, sets the entire volume with his own 
hands. The translation of Virgil’s Georgics 
appears, done with exquisite simplicity, 
from this Department of Special Editions. 


““(-\P. 0’ me Thumb,” by Frederick Fenn 

and Richard Bryce, is the attract- 
ive title of a curtain-raiser, in which Miss 
Maude Adams has recently appeared. It 
tells the story of a little waif employed in 
a laundry; she has an imagination and a 
heart; like the other girls in the establish- 
ment, she longs for companionship, but 
does not get it, because she is ugly and a 
waif. Her starved heart sets her imagina- 
tion working, and she weaves around an 
unclaimed shirt the romance of an absent 
lover. Every week she re-washes, re-irons 
the linen, and ties it up with ribbon, wait- 
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ing for him. Finally he comes, and the 
girl’s dreams are shattered; she clings to 
him as long as possible—but even a waif 
may have a sensitive heart’s desire—and in 
the end the idol of her imagination rolls 
up the shirt, crushing Amanda Afflick’s 
handiwork, and leaves her, thereby crush- 
ing her heart. The curtain drops, as the 
little one sinks to the table with a sob. 
There are quaint flashes of humor in the 
dialogue, remindful of Barrie at his best— 
a humor born of simple sadness; there are 
little human touches, movements and ex- 
pressions that are to the actor’s art what 
light and shade are to the illustrator’s— 
these Miss Adams gives with clear, distinct 
appreciation of their fineness. The range of 
the little piece is wide; it begins by claim- 
ing a spontaneous laugh from the audience, 
for rarely have we seen a more plaintive, 
piqued, and pathetic.make-up than that of 
Amanda Afflick’s; it-ends.with a heart-throb 
for the barren outcome of it all—yet the 
ending is the only consistent one. 


HE Honorable Charles F. Warwick 

formerly mayor of Philadelphia, and 
a member of the Philadelphia bar, has 
afforded himself that fine pleasure of the 
amateur and written a book. The nature of 
it betrays a bookman’s enthusiasm and a 
politician’s bias. ‘“Mirabeau and the French 
Revolution” is the subject, the study con- 
fining itself to that portion of the French 
Revolution with which Mirabeau was asso- 
ciated, the influence of the personality of 
Mirabeau being carried on beyond the point 
at which he ceased to exist in the flesh. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company are the pub- 
lishers. 


HE announcement that the A. Wessels 

Company, of New York, is to publish 
Goldwin Smith’s informal review of Mor- 
ley’s “Life of Gladstone” must have an in- 
terest for all Americans, because of Glad- 
stone’s attitude toward this country during 
the Civil War. Aside from Mr. Morley, no 
one is better qualified to speak of the great 
Liberal leader than Professor Smith, who, 
with all his faults, is one of the greatest 
minds on this side the Atlantic. In his 
later years he has angered Canadians and 
many in the mother country by his out- 
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spoken opposition to England’s present 
tendencies. In this he stands with the late 
Herbert Spencer and other good company. 
But whatever else may be said against him, 
the absolute honesty of his convictions must 
be admitted. It is said that this book will 
contain some new revelations as to Glad- 


- stone’s proposals to the North in case the 


Civil War should go against it. 


fake great problem confronting the 
American drama, says Mr. Charles 
Klein, is how best to escape the pernicious 
influence of musical comedy. This is 
spoken with some feeling by the creator of. 
“The Auctioneer” and “The Music Mas- 
ter,” since he is responsible for the libret- 
tos of “El Capitan” and “Red Feather.” 
Until very recently, one has had to comply 
with the accepted idea that isolated variety 
of song and joke constituted an evening's 
entertainment; yet the tide is turning, and 
even our vaudeville houses find it necessary 
to form stock companies for the purpose of 
adding legitimate plays to their programs. 
The musical comedy reaction is upon us. 
Hugh Morton, whose popular success, ““The 
Belle of New York,” is still familiar, has 
emerged from obscurity, and now figures as 
C. M. S. McLellan, author of ‘Leah 
Kleschna.” We can not claim that the mu- 
sical comedy has ceased to hold attention, 
but there is to be seen a transition to some- 
thing healthier, in the ascending scale of 
“Fantana,” “The Sho-Gun,” and “The 
Duchess of Dantzic.” In the former there 
are the usual inconsistencies, but the mu- 
sical score is far above the average; George 
Ade brings to his libretto a poignant hu- 
mor, covering a large surface of American 
life, but he is not as deep as Gilbert and 
Sullivan; George Edwardes, in his musical 
version of Sardou’s ““Madame Sans-Géne,” 
surrounds “The Duchess of Dantzic” with 
a serious interest and a coherent purpose. 
It is romantic and bright, without being 
loud, and the acting is good. The pessimism 
of W. J. Henderson about the fate of comic 
opera is not without cause, but the freshness 
of this last piece leads one to hope for bet- 
ter things. Sir Charles Wyndham, giving 
the English view of the matter, thinks that 
“musical comedy is engineered by syndi- 
cates—the drama by individuals. 
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It is the individual, not the syndicate, that 
aspires.” He does not deny that there is a 
place for light music and mirthful thought. 
Yet, with us, this revulsion of feeling 
against the conventional musical comedy is 
due to other reasons than external manage- 
ment: it is because our music-lovers have 
tastes which are becoming particular, and 
because our audiences are beginning to 
realize that intellects should retire after 
the theater, and not during the progress of 
the play. 


N “The Tower of Pelée,’’ by Professor 
Angelo Heilprin, is described at length 
the changes occurring at the crater of the 
great Martinique volcano since the fateful 
year of 1902. Chief among the phenomena 
has been a tower or spine of solid andesitic 


lava which has shot up from the crater at 
the rate, for a period, of from thirty to 
forty feet a day. Had no fragments fallen 
from this obelisk it is estimated that it 
would have reached a height of three thou- 
sand feet, and even with all that it suffered 
in the way of losses it reached, at its max- 
imum, a height of one thousand feet above 
the Morne de la Croix, the highest point on 
the original crater. Professor Heilprin 
describes his approach to the tower in this 
fashion: “Shortly before two o’clock the 
opportunity for which we had so impatient- 
ly waited seemed finally to arrive. Clouds 
and vapors died down to one side, and the 
great tower, its crown hanging at a dizzy 
height above, began to unfold. Piece by 
piece was added to it—purple, brown and 
gray—until at last it stood abreast of us 
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virtually uncovered from base to summit. 
‘Look!’ I shouted to my companion, and 
my words failed me for the magnificence 
of the view that presented itself. The spec- 
tacle was one of overwhelming grandeur, 
and we stood for some moments awed and 
silent in the shadow of this most impressive 
of mountain forms. Nature’s monument, 
dedicated to the thirty thousand dead who 
lay in the silent city below, it rose up a 
huge monolith, eight hundred and thirty 
feet above the newly constructed summit 
of the volcano, and five thousand and twenty 
feet above the Caribbean surface—a unique 
and incomparable type in our planet’s won- 
derland.” 

Professor Heilprin has been inclined to 
account this as the solidified core or stopper 
of the volcano, thrown up by interior vol- 
canic stress; but scientific men are disagree- 
ing with him and are advancing the theory 
that the spine was composed of rock-froth 
or pumice, that is to say, of lava not in a 
liquid state, yet recently expelled. 


EVANGELINE BOOTH 
Commander of the Salvation Army in America 
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HE French Government is reconstruct- 

ing the historic chateau of Malmaison 
and will open it to the public next May. 
Empress Eugénie, who is taking a great 
interest in the reconstruction, wired from 
Egypt offering a number of valuable pieces 
of furniture which once adorned the cele- 
brated chateau. The Department of Beaux- 
Arts voted a contribution of fifteen thousand 
dollars and will restore many articles for- 
merly in the chateau and now in the na- 
tienal furniture stores. 


“CHE Right Life,” by Henry A. Stim- 

son, is the first of a series of ethical 
books undertaken by the publishing house 
of A. S. Barnes & Co. It comes in re- 
sponse to the demand made by parents and 
other persons having the welfare of the 
young at heart, to place in the public 
schools certain books intended to influence 
character. The ordinary manuals of ethics, 
it is felt, do not fill this need. The Scrip- 
tures have long since been taken from the 
schools. The result is, for the majority of 
the pupils of the public school, a superficial 
education, intensely secular, tinctured with 
a materialistic science, and producing little 
structural effect upon the character. The 
American people have never felt entirely 
satisfied with this condition of affairs, and 
a reaction is setting in. The “‘smart’’ pupil, 
it is felt, is not necessarily the good citizen. 
In fact, an astonishing number of “‘smart” 
pupils have found their way into the peni- 
tentiary. Doctor Maxwell, the superin- 
tendent of schools in New York, has writ- 
ten the introduction to “The Right Life,” 
recommending it to the consideration of 
pupils who wish, in gaining the elements of 
an education, to give consideration to the 
finest art of all, that of living. 


ULIUS L. Stewart, the American paint- 

er, whose original, not to say eccentric, 
methods of work have aroused interest, 
is now engaged in Paris upon a very large 
canvas called “Redemption.” The scene 
shows a midnight orgy of the present day, 
with glittering lamps and crystal. The 
central figure, a blond woman in evening 
dress, stares ahead, seemingly under deep 
emotion, her eyes fixing themselves upon 
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the thorn-crowned Redeemer, whose etio- 
lated figure is painted upon the wall of the 
great room. The subject is sensational, per- 
haps, but critics praise the work. The diffi- 
culty with most modern religious pictures, 
however, is that they are mere accidental 
subjects to the painters, and not, as were 
such themes to the men of the Renaissance, 
the foremost subjects of selection. The con- 
viction is wanting in the spirits, and there- 
fore in the brushes of the present-day men, 
and as a general thing they do better with 
subjects which awaken in them an interest 
more sincere. 


fl esc who enjoy reading the transla- 
tions of medieval Arabic poetry, and 
who find themselves charmed with their wild 
beauty, are not always aware that the crea- 
tion of Arabian lyrics goes on to-day with 
little less enthusiasm and no less spontaneity 
than it did in the time when there were 
giants among the makers of desert song. 
Mr. D. B. MacDonald, speaking upon this 
subject in a paper read at a congress at the 
St. Louis Exposition, pointed out that the 
stream of poetry had flowed unbroken from 
the sixth to the twentieth century. Even the 
forms remain the same—a part of them in 
stately and heroic measures, a part in a 
simple tongue adapted to folk songs. Both 
forms of poetry are historic and popular; 
both forms loved by scholars and by the 
most unlearned, and each has its laws and 
its vocabulary. 

One reason for the unbroken continuity 
of these songs has been the almost un- 
changed conditions of Arabian life. The 
Arab reavers now use the rifle instead of the 
bow, but their horse remains as of old, the 
supplement to themselves; they still love 
the raid—-still ride to it, singing as they go. 
These songs are to their camels, to their 
companions, to their loves, in animadver- 
sion of their foes. The songs suit the hour, 
the better ones living for a generation or 
two, even as do our own popular ballads. 
Then they sink from the memory and others 
come to take their place, or the more pic- 
turesque lines of an old ballad find incor- 
poration in a new song of, perhaps, su- 
perior beauty and condensation. The love 
of the desert, of the dawn, of moonrise and 
silence, of the green palm rising from hot 
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sands, of the lonely way and the distant 
wife, are still the burden of these fitful, 
wild and sincere utterances. 

These songs, spontaneous though they 
be, are not anonymous. It is the cus- 
tom to accord to the maker the credit of 
his song. Moreover, all are emotional, sub- 
jective and the mirror of one man’s thought. 
They have not that composite quality that 
have Occidental folk songs, and they do not 
record events. 

They have, in their intimate revealment 
of introspection, hope, love and hate, a 
deeper poetic significance than has the 
Western ballad. They are personal, and 
bear therefore the stamp of their individ- 
uality. Similar though they be in some re- 
spects, yet they are as different as the souls 
and thoughts of men are different. This 
song creation is continuous in the country 
of gleaming skies and yellow sands. The 
printer and the publisher do not enter into 
the matter, and the songs born of dawn, die 
in the wind, and cease with the brief mem- 
ories of those who hear. But they are there, 
actual entities, things of beauty, of passion 
and of unfeigned feeling. 
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Cy notices among the advance literary 
notes of McClure, Phillips and Com- 
pany, “The Troll Garden,’ by Willa 
Cather. The title would seem, in some sub- 
tle way, to indicate a book of verse, and 
there is no denying that Miss Cather writes 
good verse, and restrains herself from writ- 
ing when she has nothing to say. But 
fascinating as her poetry sometimes is, it 
will not compare with a certain short story 
she once wrote, which received publication 
in one of the magazines, entitled “A Death 
in the Desert.” It was a story 02 such un- 
usual interest and intensity that certain 
hardened magazine readers confessed to 
having been so moved and fascinated by it 
as to have read it over many times. The 
story was that of a woman, who, having 
fallen under the thrall of an erratic mu- 
sical genius, and knowing herself the crea- 
ture of his careless appreciation merely, 
had gone, mortally stricken, into the desert 
to die. It is the American desert that is 
pictured, and it is done by one who knows 
it well. To this retreat comes the brother of 
the musician, and there awakes in the soul 


of the dying woman a curious, mirror-like 
reflection of her love. The story is not a 
morbid one, although the above sentences 
might give one that impression. There is 
courage in the woman, and spirituality, and 
her love is in very truth a fatal one. Seldom 
has an American story been written so deep 
in its feeling and so outspoken in its emo- 
tions. Miss Cather is, indeed, virile, realis- 
tic, imaginative and frank, and her stories 
have many of the qualities which American 
critics and editors are quick to praise in 
foreign writers, but slow to recognize in 
Americans. 


T is claimed for Robert Edeson that he 

is the typical American actor; what this 
constitutes, and whether the claim goes 
hand in hand with the typical American 
play is to be thought over. “Soldiers of 
Fortune” and ‘“‘Ransom’s Folly’—both by 
Richard Harding Davis—gave Mr. Edeson 
the chance to represent an American under 
stirring conditions; now he is an Indian in 
the play written for him by William C. 
DeMille, and called “Strongheart.” The 
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young dramatist, who exhibits decided spirit 
and sincerity, is the son of the late Henry 
DeMille, author of “Lord Chumley,” and 
collaborator with David Belasco. The In- 
dian, as represented by Mr. Edeson, be- 
comes a dignified, earnest citizen, who, 
about to graduate from Columbia Univer- 
sity—Mr. DeMille was a Columbia man— 
finds himself in love with his chum’s sister 
at the same time that he is called home to 
become chief in his father’s place. Theory 
about giving the red man an equal chance 
with the white man is here met with preju- 
dice: Strongheart finds himself forsaken by 
his friends because of his race; they would 
deny him his love, though the heroine re- 
mains faithful, and while, in the end, he 
leaves her, calling on the Great Spirit for 
aid, he asserts his worthiness above all 
prejudice—and does not that sound the 
American note? There are many bright 
touches of college life, to make the play 
compete with “The College Widow.” It is 
strongly and earnestly played: is not that 
what we demand of any actor, American or 
foreign? The American actor depends en- 
tirely upon the American dramatist, who- 
ever he may be. We note, however, George 
Ade’s prophecy coming true: melodrama is 
claiming our attention. Fitch’s “The Wom- 
an in the Case” deals with a man accused 
of murder,—and his wife, who, to save him, 
sinks herself to the debased level of the 
woman in the case. In a repulsive climax, 
the truth is reached during a scene of 
drunkenness, and the man is cleared. The 
topic is melodrama; the wife’s réle, played 
by Miss Blanch Walsh, is not subtle; it is 
melodrama, and only a step removed from 
the wild shriek and glare and gasp of a 
Bowery “thriller”; Mr. Fitch has read his 
newspaper attentively, Miss Walsh handles 
his play quietly and effectively, and shows 
her range deserving of more vital substance. 
What is significant is the melodramatic 
tendency. Augustus Thomas, in his latest 
“The Education of Mr. Pipp,” resorts to 
green lights, thieves incognito as counts 
and barons, while through it all walk the 
Gibson girls, a loud nouveau riche, kind- 
hearted mother, and the poor hen-pecked 
husband—a dramatization of the Pipp 
family, “from Pippsburg,” facetiously mur- 
murs the villain. As usual, Thomas is en- 
tertaining but not convincing. In many 
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ways we are given melodrama, modified by 
the word “refined’’: witness “Leah Klesch- 
na,” “Sunday,” “Sherlock Holmes,’ and 
“Raffles,’—the latter two could move the 
smallest messenger-boy. And what is the 
difference between these and the “thriller”? 
More the refinement of the actor than the 
treatment of the dramatist, though, in his 
play, the dramatist must needs show some 
reticence in his demands upon nerves. 


ILLIAM Sharp, the poet, is, it ap- 
pears, to visit this country. The au- 
thor of “Vistas” will find an enthusiastic 
welcome in this country, where his work 
has, from the first, met with deep appre- 
ciation. His dramas have in them that. 
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stress, that passion and dark splendor of 
thought which is too seldom found among 
those who write in the English tongue. Too 
often, when English writers are not frivo- 
lous, they are constrained. But William 
Sharp is frank, profoundly sincere, indif- 
ferent with the indifference of the utter 
artist to all considerations save those of 
art, yet moral with a kind of appalling 
morality. His work takes hold of the im- 
agination and will not let it go. 


HE ancient controversy of romanticism 

versus naturalism was aroused again in 
Paris during the past month by a revival 
of Victor Hugo’s typical romantic drama, 
“Angelo,” at the Theatre Sara Bernhardt, 
and Emile Zola’s typical realistic drama, 
“Therese Raquin,’ at the Odéon. The 
critics appeared, however—quite regardless 
of the school to which they were allied— 
to be of opinion that both dramas were 
somewhat threadbare. “Angelo” appeared 
maudlin with sentiment; ‘“Therese Raquin” 


dismal, disgusting and interminable. Hugo 
seemed absurd, Zola monotonous. The time 
has come for new things! It may be that 
what is needed is writers with less “school” 
and more devotion to nature and to art. An 
out-and-out egotist, whatever his genius, 
can not, after all, hope to endure in the 
esteem of the people for more than two 
generations. And both Hugo and Zola, 
whatever their differences, or their abilities 
—and they were giants in their way—were 
egotists to the absorbed souls of them. 


LINOR Macartney Lane’s ‘“‘ Nancy 

Stair’ has been dramatized by that 
veteran playwriter, Mr. Paul Potter. Mary 
Mannering has undertaken to present the 
role of the ‘‘spoiled, magnificent maid,” 
though Maude Adams was the first to see 
the dramatic possibilities of the part and 
to contemplate the acting of it. The play 
opened at the Hudson Theater, in New 
York, last month, and will go to London in 
the fall season. 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
By Julia Ward Howe | 


of Dr. Lyman Beecher as a preacher 

of eminent power and authority. His rea- 
soning in behalf of the orthodoxy of his 
time was spoken of as very logical and con- 
vincing. From this parent tree, so typical 
of the Puritan character, shot forth 
branches of world-renown, to wit: Henry 
Ward Beecher, the great preacher, and 
Harriet, best known as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, illustrious as the author of an 
epoch-making book, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Born in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1812, 
and brought up after the dge of four, by 
an excellent step-mother, Harriet’s  re- 
ligious sensibilities were developed in early 
life. She delighted in serious study, and 
in imaginative composition. She was four- 
teen years of age when a stirring sermon, 
preached by her father, impressed her so 
deeply as to influence her whole life there- 
after. The topic of the discourse was the 
love of Christ for human souls. Of. its 
effect she writes: “When father made his 
passionate appeal: ‘Come then and trust 
your soul to this faithful friend,’ I longed 


| REMEMBER hearing in my childhood 


to ery out, ‘I will.’ Like a flash it came over 
me that, if I needed conviction of sin, He 
was able to give me this also. As father 
came home and was seated in his study, I 
came to him and fell in his arms, saying: 
‘Father, I have given myself to Jesus, and 
He has taken me.’ I can never forget the 
expression of his face, as he looked down 
into my earnest, childish eyes. ‘Is it so?’ 
he said, holding me silently to his heart, as 
I felt the hot tears fall on my head. “Then 
has a new flower blossomed in His kingdom 
to-day.’” 

We have had so many pictures of the 
harsher side of the Puritan discipline that 
we should be glad to keep this lovely 
glimpse of the early relation between the 
strenuous old father and the daughter who 
was to do a work that he, the parent, 
dreamed not of. Harriet was unusually 
faithful in her studies, and was early ena- 
bled to become a teacher in the school kept 
by her elder sister, Miss Catherine Beecher. 
This school was started in Boston, but in . 
1832 it was removed to Cincinnati, in what 
was then called “the far West.” This re- 
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moval was consequent upon Doctor Beech- 
er’s acceptance of a call to the presidency 
of Lane Seminary, which was at that time 
an outpost of theological instruction. 

Miss Beecher’s aim was to introduce a 
very superior system of education among 
the women of the West. In this ambition 
her sister Harriet fully sympathized, la- 
boring to the same end. In 1833 Harriet 
found time to publish a school geography, 
and in the same year competed successfully 
for a prize of fifty dollars with a story 
called ‘Uncle Job.” 

That Harriet Beecher should one day 
marry a professor of theology may have 
seemed to many a foregone conclusion. 
This befell in 1836, when she became the 
wife of Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, a childless 
widower and the occupant of a chair in 
Lane Theological Seminary. 

The pair were not rich in worldly goods, 
and Mrs. Stowe’s fine powers were for some 
years mainly devoted to the care of home 
and children, of whom the first instalment 
was a pair of twin daughters. Later on, a 
stay of some weeks in a southern family 
made her acquainted with the institution of 
slavery, and from that time forth the 
wrongs and sufferings of the negro dwelt 
constantly in her mind. 

A change of residence at this time seems 
to have added intensity to her feelings on 
this score. Professor Stowe had, in 1849, 
accepted the call to a chair in Bowdoin 
College, at Brunswick, Maine. In her new 
surroundings, Mrs. Stowe found the public 
indifferent to the conditions of the southern 
negro. In Boston, with which she may 
thenceforth have had some acquaintance, 
the diatribes of the Liberator and the elo- 
quent speeches of Wendell Phillips did not 
yet avail to arouse a wave of sympathy for 
the slaves of the South. Those who boldly 
called themselves abolitionists were much 
decried by society in general. The bill for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves was at this 
time brought before the public, and while 
some ministers denounced its iniquity, 
others did not hesitate to preach obedience 
to its enactment. It was in those days that 
a friend wrote to Mrs. Stowe to this effect: 
“If I could use such a pen as you can, I 
would write something that should make 
this whole nation feel what an accursed 
thing slavery is.” 
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To this appeal Mrs. Stowe responded 
with an earnest “I will.’” While she was so 
minded, a sudden vision came to her one 
Sunday at the communion table. She saw 
in imagination her hero, Uncle Tom, in his 
tribulation and tragical death. The pathos 
of the imagined situation moved her to co- 
pious weeping, and she at once began her 
famous story, which appeared as a serial 
in a paper of anti-slavery tendencies, pub- 
lished weekly in Washington, D. C. 

I was once present at the opening of a 
World’s Exposition where the touch of a 
child on an electric button had been 
planned to set in motion the vast system of 
machinery by which the exhibits were run. 
The little one was not embarrassed by any 
overwhelming sense of responsibility. He 
performed his appointed task and retired. 
Almost as unconsciously, one thinks, Mrs. 
Stowe may have launched upon American 
society a firebrand which set the northern 
imagination aflame, and which aroused bit- 
ter animosity among those whose peculiar 
institutions it described. 

The success of the story, published in 
book form in 1852, was phenomenal. Its 
sale was prodigious. Many letters from the 
political and social eminences of the time 
attest the admiration which it awakened in 
Great Britain. It was translated into the 
various languages of the Continent. I my- 
self received in those days a letter from an 
Italian friend in Rome, in which it was 
said: “All the world here is talking of an 
American romance, entitled “La capanna 
dello Zio Tom.” 

Those who knew whereof they spoke in- 
dorsed Mrs. Stowe’s portrayal of the trae 
inwardness of southern slavery as correct, 
and found no exaggeration in her picture 
of Uncle Tom’s excellence. A near relative 
of mine said to me in those days: “I can 
not approve of Mrs. Stowe’s stirring up the 
negroes by her book, but her account of 
Uncle Tom is perfectly warranted by what 
I have seen. I have known just such a 
negro.” 

Let me add to this the record of a bit of 
conversation reported to me by one of the 
participants: 

Scene. A bedroom in one of our great 
cities. 

Time. 
morning. 


Four o'clock on a frosty winter 
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An elderly lady, wrapped in many 
shawls, is sitting beside a fire almost ex- 
tinct, reading intently, by the light of a 
candle. 

Her mate, suddenly rousing, exclaims: 

“My dear, what can you be reading at 
this time of night, in this cold room?” 

“T’m just finishing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ” 

responds the lady, to whom her husband 
replies: “I don’t need to inquire any more 
about it. It must be the first book of the 
age.” 
The change of circumstances which Mrs. 
Stowe now experienced was one which 
might have overwhelmed a woman less 
modest in her estimate of herself, less res- 
olute in the consecration of her life to high 
ideals of duty. She had lived as the anxious 
and toilsome wife of a poor professor, with 
a large family and small means, moving in 
a restricted social circle, and commanding 
little or no outlook into the great world be- 
yond her narrow surroundings. 

She was now in comparative affluence, 
and had become world-famous. Her book 
had touched that deep secret spring of hu- 
man sympathy whose rising makes the 
cause of one the cause of all. Her portrayal 
of the wrongs and evils of slavery had pen- 
etrated the nerve centers of the multitude. 
American slavery was then presented be- 
fore the great tribunal of human con- 
science, to be condemned, once and for ever. 

Mrs. Stowe had been bred in simple life, 
with simple tastes. She coveted none of the 
shows or distinctions of fashionable society. 
The money now at her command, the 
homage lavished upon her in England and 
on the Continent of Europe by persons of 
high position and distinction, all this did 
not disturb her calm New England equi- 
poise of mind. She rejoiced,—who would 
not have done so,—at the power newly ac- 
quired, which placed within her reach ad- 
vantages and opportunities before denied 
to her. But beneath the weight of her new 
honors the simplicity of her character re- 
mained unimpaired. 

I recall, in this connection, the anecdote 
of a lady, the mother of two daughters, of 
whom one had always lived in an atmos- 
phere of ease and elegance, while the other 
had led perforce a life of many sorrows 
and anxieties. Being questioned one day by 
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a friend as to the relative merits of these 
daughters, she replied: 

“Mrs. A. has been tried by adversity, 
Mrs. B. by prosperity. I should find it 
difficult to decide which of the two has 
profited most by experience.” 

Mrs. Stowe had undergone these oppo- 
site trials in her own person, and had 
passed through them unscathed. She had 
gained the world, and had not lost her own 
soul. 

Those who knew Harriet Beecher Stowe 
after this time saw her with the halo of a 
great reputation about her head. Her coun- 
tenance, as I recall it, bore the impress of a 
solid satisfaction. She had appealed to the 
world in behalf of the most despised and 
oppressed of God’s creatures, and her ap- 
peal had been heard and answered. 

I should, however, do Mrs. Stowe wrong 
were I to represent her as fully satisfied 
with what she had accomplished. Her suc- 
cess, on the contrary, served to incite her to 
new efforts, of which the first was ‘““A Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” published in 1853. 
This volume was occupied mainly by what 
the French term, “piéces justificatives,” 
#. e., statements and citations confirmatory 
of the situations presented in her story. 
Soon after this appeared “Dred,” a second 
slave story. When the question of slavery 
had been settled by the Civil War, Mrs. 
Stowe sought out new fields for the exercise 
of her imaginative talent, and gave to the 
public “Agnes of Sorrento,’ “The Minis- 
ter’s Wooing,” “The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” 
and other works which it is not needful to 
mention here. 

Mrs. Annie Fields, in her interesting 
biography, gives us the impression that 
new plans of work continually suggested 
themselves to Mrs. Stowe, and that her lit- 
erary ventures followed each other so rap- 
idly that the inception of one story some- 
times delayed the completion of another. 

When women had gained access ‘to the 
lecture field, Mrs. Stowe followed the gen- 
eral bent, so far as to read portions of her 
works to large and appreciative audiences. 
These performances, though eminently 
successful, were not long continued, the at- 
tractions of the pen and study far out- 
weighing those of the platform with the 
gifted author. 
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Some years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Doctor Howe and I passed 
some days in Charleston, S. C., on our way 
back from Cuba. We received kind atten- 
tions from individuals in that city, some- 
times accompanied by hints of an impend- 
ing struggle. To these, my husband gave 
little credence. 

“They can not be so mad,” was his com- 
ment, when we spoke together of these mat- 
ters. 

On the occasion of an afternoon call 
upon a lady distinguished for superior cul- 
ture, the topic of Mrs. Stowe’s book was 
introduced by our hostess. 

“Dr. Howe,” said Mrs. » “do you 
not think that an institution which can pro- 
duce a character like that of Uncle Tom 
must be a good one?” 

My husband’s answer may easily be im- 
agined. 

I remember a delightful little supper 
which took place at the Fields’ residence 
while the war was still in progress. The 
guests of the occasion were Mrs. Stowe, 
with one of her daughters, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and myself. Mr. Beecher had oc- 
cupied part of the evening with a stirring 
lecture on some topic relative to the crisis 
of the moment. There had been talk of a 
new federation of states, from which New 
England should be excluded. The lecturer 
had said: “I take it that there will be 
patching and darning on our national map 
when New England is left out in the cold.” 
He had also humorously commented upon 
the grandiose style of Yankee lying in com- 
parison with that of our English relatives. 
At the supper which followed, Mrs. Stowe 
said to her brother: “Henry, when you 
were a boy, you used to lie in that lordly 
Yankee fashion of which you spoke in your 
lecture just now.” To this accusation, Mr. 
Beecher laughingly pleaded guilty, amus- 
ing us with some anecdotes of his youthful 
mischief. 

I recall also a pleasant dinner party 
given by the late Mrs. Samuel Parkman 
(Mary Dwight) to Professor and Mrs. 
Stowe, on the occasion of the betrothal of 
their youngest daughter to a clergyman of 
the Anglican denomination. Mrs. Stowe 
had by this time become familiar with con- 
yentional society. She wore a becoming 
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dress of light gray silk, and her dark 
ringlets were held in place by a silver 
comb or coronet. She appeared to enter 
into the spirit of the festivity. The bride- 
elect was of a fair complexion, pretty and 
pleasing. While we were still at table, I 
overheard Professor Stowe endeavoring to 
explain to a young lady of fashionable be- 
longings the meaning of the terms “eso- 
teric” and “exoteric,” which he pronounced 
with strong emphasis upon the syllable 
“sot.” 

In ordinary society Mrs. Stowe was 
usually silent and reserved. Yet of what 
passed in her presence she was a close ob- 
server. I have heard her spoken of as ‘‘ow]- 
ish,” but I think that her silence must have 
resembled that of the owl which it is said 
that an Irishman once purchased, mistaking 
it for a parrot. When asked whether the 
bird had been heard to speak, he replied: 
“No, it does not talk, but it keeps up a devil 
of a thinking.” 

When she really took part in conversa- 
tion, her quiet face became very expressive, 
and her dark eyes would sparkle with the 
sense of humor which always underlay her 
deep seriousness of character. 

A friend of mine, a Northern woman, 
long resident in Florida, once gave me the 
following account of a visit from Mrs. 
Stowe: “I had invited her to spend the 
day, with several other ladies, at my villa. 
She came with an old white fur tippet 
wrapped about her neck. She sat all day 
near the open fire, occupied apparently 
with her own thoughts, for she spoke to no 
one. When the day was well nigh spent, 
one of the guests related the remarkable 
experience of a woman who had passed 
through some danger, I forget of what sort. 
Mrs. Stowe presently startled us all by in- 
quiring, with some show of interest: ‘Did 
the woman live?” 

Now that the dreadful wounds of the 
Civil War have been at least partially 
healed, it is painful to revert to the state 
of things which preceded and _ occasioned 
the terrible conflict. This is done to-day in 
no spirit of unkindness. In her graphic 
picture of the evils of slavery, Mrs. Stowe 
is careful to recognize the bond of mutual 
regard which often united the slave and 
the slave-holder. Those of us who have had 
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personal knowledge of “the old South” 
can testify to the laborious and conscien- 
tious solicitude with which some, perhaps 
many, southern families looked after the 
condition of -their bondsmen and women. 
Yet the horrible evils depicted in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” did exist in many parts of 
the South, and were liable to occur in any 
part of its domain. 

In reviewing those dark days, we must 
remember that the deepest springs of hu- 
man action do not lie upon or near the sur- 
face. The South of that time was not solid 
for slavery, nor was the North solid against 
it. The deepest thought and highest con- 
science of both sections repudiated a sys- 
tem which stripped men and women of hu- 
man rights, and, as far as possible, of 
human attributes. Every step was taken to 
imbrute the character of these unfortu- 
nates. Manhood was denied to the men, 
womanhood to the women, parentage to the 
children, the acquisition of knowledge to 
all. In many places negroes were bought 
and sold like dogs or horses, often with less 
consideration than would have been shown 
to high-bred animals. The real humanity 
of the South could not but feel grieved and 
offended by this state of things. An idea of 
sectional obligation, coupled with the sym- 
pathy of large numbers, doubtless carried 
many good men into the Confederate ranks, 
but many there were who lamented the 
action of the Southern leaders, and who 
abstained from any participation therein. 

What shall we say of Mrs. Stowe’s fa- 
mous book, now that it has a history of half 
a century behind it? 

We must say that the story of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” still lives, and deserves to 
live. Mrs. Stowe chose for its hero a poor, 
ignorant, despised slave, who undergoes in 
person every outrage and indignity which 
a brutal master could inflict, and whose ex- 
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cellence of character shines out through the 
degradation which assails his mortal body, 
but which can not dim or obscure the beauty 
of his soul. Such individuals are, perhaps, 
not frequently met with in any race, 
neither are they confined to any race. 

This heroic negro has his parallel among 
men of his own people and condition. The 
wretched system which delivered him, 
bound and helpless, into the persecuting 
hands of a white man immeasurably his in- 
ferior, appears in its darkest colors when 
contrasted with a nature so noble in endur- 
ance, so magnanimous in forgiveness. The 
story will live, like Goethe’s “Faust,” for 
its truth and deep human pathos. 

I must confess that, as it appeared in the 
numbers of a Washington weekly, it did 
not greatly attract me. Its faults of style 
did not appear to indicate in the writer a 
first-class literary ability. The sort of re- 
ligion exemplified, especially in the charac- 
ter of little Eva, could hardly have been 
congenial in those days to one who read 
Emerson and attended the preaching of 
Theodore Parker. Neglecting to follow 
the narrative, I presently lost sight of it 
altogether, and was astonished beyond 
measure when the published volumes elec- 
trified the society of the time. 

As I read it to-day, I feel that its merits 
are such as should preclude criticism. No 
more genuine effort, methinks, was ever 
made to help human need with the instru- 
ment which is acknowledged to be 
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Mrs. Stowe had enjoyed no academic 
training. She was not versed in the crit- 
icism which prevails to-day. But her book 
was offered upon the altar of a heavenly 
intuition, and she and it will go down to 
posterity as of supreme desert and of un- 
dying memory. 


IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY 
BY OWEN JOHNSON 

EN Madame Roland uttered her 
immortal indictment against liberty, 

it is not probable that she consciously in- 
cluded the particular sort of crime—mas- 
culine ingratitude—with which Mr. Owen 
Johnson, in his new story, has charged it. 
But right dramatically Mr. Johnson brings 
home his charge, and the reader feels that 
the title of the story has been aptly chosen. 
Mr. Johnson has done one of the most inter- 
esting, and at the same time one of the most 
daring, things that a historical romancer 
can do: he has pictured a by-gone period 
in a time of stressful action and has left 
out—except incidentally—all of the great 
persons whose names adorn or blot the 
pages of our histories. After all, we are 
perhaps too much given to thinking of his- 
tory as consisting almost wholly of these 
bright, particular stars, the rest of it being 
mere nebule clustered about them and 
wholly unworthy to have the telescope of 
our imagination directed thereto. But now 
and again some unconventional story-teller, 
like Mr. Johnson, by the force of his talent, 
turns our attention toward them, and in a 
drama of the people reminds us—in his 
case—that Marat and Robespierre and 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette are not all 
there was of the French Revolution. In the 
obscure, pathetic figure of a bouquetaire of 
Paris who, through her love for a man play- 
ing at patriotism, rises to a great sacrifice, 
he has given us a real heroine in whose for- 
tunes and fate we are genuinely interested. 
Of course, in his later chapters especially, 
Mr. Johnson inevitably challenges compar- 
ison with that prose epic of the revolution, 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” which has all but 
beggared the scene for later writers. But 
Mr. Johnson’s story has merits of its own 
unborrowed from Dickens or any one else. 


One of them is a saving sanity of expression 
that resolutely stops short of exaggeration 
and early begets in the reader a feeling of 
security and confidence. Those who, like 
Daniel Deronda, have “a passion for his- 
tory and are eager to know how time has 
been filled up since the flood,” will find “In 
the Name of Liberty” well worth reading. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


NOSTROMO 
BY JOSEPH CONRAD 

Wt a pity it is that Mr. Joseph Con- 

rad, who is one of the few recent writ- 
ers that have attained to the dignity and the 
beauty of a style, should not choose with 
that style to tell us more of a story! In his 
latest novel, “Nostromo,” much fine writing, 
in the best sense of that term, does not re- 
pay us for the lack of apprehensible plot 
and tangible characters. The scene of the 
story is an imaginary South American re- 
public in the throes of hectic revolutions 
that threaten the prosperity of the English 
owner of a rich silver mine within its ter- 
ritory. Nostromo, a low-born Genoese, half 
braggadocio, half hero, is intrusted at a 
critical hour with the safe conveyance of 
the output of the mine, a commission that 
tests his honor and allegiance. But the 
owner of the mine, all of the lesser charac- 
ters, and even Nostromo himself, behave 
like bashful youths at a country party. 
They seem to shrink from being introduced, 
and if the reader wishes to meet them, 
he must make a distinct effort to do so. 
For an unusually long while Mr. Conrad 
leaves his wild country totally unpeopled, 
and when he does bring in his characters, 
they appear in great numbers and almost 
all at once, crowding past the reader so 
rapidly that he has scant chance for any- 
thing more than a how-do-you-do to each. 
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He has never the satisfaction of really 
getting to know any one of them. The love 
element is slight and in its development ir- 
regular, and the adventurous element is 


not absorbing. The stream of the story is . 


always slender. It glimmers and shimmers 
most poetically—what there is of it—but 
even at its broadest and strongest it gives 
no hint of bearing the reader along with it, 
and again and again it sinks wholly out of 
sight amid the silver sands of picturesque 
description. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


MINE AND THINE 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


HE distinguishing marks of Mrs. 

Coates’ verse are simplicity and an un- 
ashamed gravity. A fine severity, New 
Englandish in tone, is noticeable in the 
poet’s attitude toward life, a something that 
links the meaning of her verse to past 
rather than to contemporary American 
poetry. Sometimes, though distantly, its 
sweet and fragrant coolness recalls the 


poetical manner of Matthew Arnold. Mrs. ° 


Coates’ subjects are illustrative of her at- 
titude,—love of country, of great causes, 
of great men, of nature, as the source of 
beauty and of consolation. The sympa- 
thetic note is strong in her verse, and some- 
times it shares the common feminine defect 
of that virtue,—vagueness and lack of dis- 
tinction. With her, as with most poets, the 
celebration of spring is a test of poetical 
value, a test to which she responds with the 
sweetest, the most lyrical tones of her 
repertoires. 

If her mental and spiritual attitude is 
New Englandish, her economy of force, the 
returns she receives from expenditure, may 
be called ‘“Yankeeish.” Never lavish or 
luxuriant in phrase, or intention, the means 
she employs tell. Her garden does not 
yield a great variety of flowers, nor are the 
blossoms grown there of the largest size, 
but these are to be admired, not only for 
themselves, but because of the healthy con- 
dition of root, stem, and accompanying 
leaves. The whole plant is of good condi- 
tion. 

Quality in verse can be most successfully 
illustrated by example. Though the verses 
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given below are not generally indicative of 
Mrs. Coates’ choice of subject, they illus- 
trate better than further comment can do 
the delicacy and gravity of her manner: 


CRADLE 80NG 
Thy heart and mine are one, my dear, 
At dawn and set of sun; 
When skies are bright, when days are drear, 
Thy heart and mine are one! 


About us move the hapless folk 
Whom paltry things estrange; 

The friends that feel their bond a yoke, 
The loves that lightly change; 


But thou and I, my bonny child, 
Their dangers blithely shun, 

Nor can by folly be beguiled,— 
For thou and I are one! 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25 net 


MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN 
BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

AS an attempt to transmute modern pol- 

itics into thrilling fiction—to turn day 
dreams into cruisers—this story is success- 
ful, though not unique. The chances of a 
war between England and Germany are 
aired in newspapers, if not weighed in cab- 
inets, and the mysterious Mr. Sabin, who 
is also the astute Mr. Sabin, merely fulfills 
forecasts. To do this, he pricks interna- 
tional jealousies, finds the weakness of 
national defenses, invents new modes of at- . 
tack, and barters the future of France as 
the price of his secrets. Bourbon princesses 
are not often beautiful, nor Russian am- 
bassadors gullible, but any assumption will 
be gladly accepted that puts in motion the 
diabolical ingenuity of Mr. Sabin. The in- 
trigues, disguises and attacks that secure 
the admiral’s precious plans, after many 
failures, would do credit to the brain of 
Sherlock Holmes in its early and best es- 
tate. One would not wish to pit the revived 
detective against the inscrutable diplomat, 
for a beaten gladiator is deplorable. In- 
deed, since Sir Conan Doyle does not essay 
long narratives, and Wilkie Collins and 
Gaboriau are become classics, Mr. Oppen- 
heim stands easily first in the art of in- 
tricate construction. The windings of his 
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labyrinth scem past retracing, until the 
trustworthy clue is put in the reader's 
hands. For this he must await the author’s 
pleasure; guesses, peeps ahead, past ex- 
perience will profit him nothing. 

Mr. Oppenheim is as generous of his 
love-making as he is skilful in plot. It 
would be unfair to outline the romance that 
provides the elements of youth, ardor and 
suspense; but it is ample in interest to 
dower a novel given over wholly to love, and 
not the Jeast obstacle to Mr. Sabin’s 
schemes. In fact, Helene’s marriage is the 
mainspring of his ambition, and nothing 
save a great love could circumvent so watch- 
ful a guardian. The glimpses into Mr. 
Sabin’s romantic and variegated past are 
perhaps too frequent; four heart-broken 
victims of the great passion is an undue al- 
lowance even for an aristocratic hero. 

The book, in one respect, is the victim of 
heredity. It shows plainly its descent from 
the English three-volume novel. The author 
has not been able to break away from the 
traditions of regulation length, or to close 
his narrative at the logical place. The chap- 
ters that relate Mr. Sabin’s voyage and 
American adventures are clearly a_post- 
script. A new sct of characters surrounds 
the hero, the action is detached from the 
main movement, and a few trifling altera- 
tions would transform this conclusion into 
an independent short story. ‘The fault, 
however, is merely one of superfluity; the 
main body of the book is intact, although 
the artistry of the whole is impaired. No 
reader will desert Mr. Sabin while he is 
the center of danger, or leave him until he 
settles down to scientific golf among the 
Lenox hills. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


MR. WADDY’S RETURN 


BY THEODORE WINTHROP 


UTTING aside the shade of sadness 

that inevitably comes over the reader 
as he learns that the author of the volume 
that he holds did not live to see it published, 
one finds himself on opening “Mr. Waddy’s 
Return” immediately inducted into a blithe 
and even gay story. The prefatory chapter, 
recording a remarkable and hitherto unpub- 
lished episode in the voyage of the May- 
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flower, is capital, The reader is left to 
conjecture as to whether Major Winthrop 
invented the episode or whether he discov- 
ered it in the yellowed family papers of 
some musty garret in Back Bay, Boston. 
It is good enough to do credit to any 
author’s powers of invention and almost too 
good to be true. A certain Waddy, cook of 
the vessel (by his descendants he was in- 
variably alluded to as its steward or pur- 
veyor), one day unluckily served Miles 
Standish with pepperless porridge. There- 
upon that peppery gentleman compelled 
him to eat the whole bowl after a small can- 
nister of the seasoning had been emptied 
into it. After some days Waddy reappeared 
at his post. But the pepper had entered 
into his soul, and though for several gener- 
ations the Waddys continued to be meek and 
dull and lumpish, ‘‘at last,” says Major 
Winthrop, “the permeating was accom- 
plished, and our hero, Ira, the first really 
alive Waddy, was born.” There is nofffing 
else in the book that is quite so good as this 
first chapter. Yet the story that is spun 
about Ira Waddy, coming home rich from 
India, whither he was whimsically attracted 
by the river that bears his name, is most 
entertainingly told. It is a love story pure 
and simple. Waddy and his sweetheart, 
Mary Sullivan, lived in troublous times— 
the fifties—but of the great events then 
shaping, the reader is seldom reminded. 
The story lacks atmosphere, indeed, and is 
a trifle incoherent and undefined, doubtless 
because it was of necessity finished by an- 
other person than its author—Mr. Burton 
E. Stevenson. But the fresh and lively com- 
ment, the manner,—so distinctly the au- 
thor’s own,—the “skipping spirit,” like 
Gratiano’s, that brightens every page, are 
out of the ordinary. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SILENCE OF MRS. HARROLD 
BY SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 

Fs novel occupies at present the 

debatable land of criticism, for it has 
been attacked as far-fetched and supported 
as deeply psychological, but it has not met 
with the indifference which is the most 
crushing of defeats. The sparks of praise 
and blame that reviewers have struck out 
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show that the book is made of metal, not 
stuffed with drowsy down. 

Mrs. Harrold’s silence, unlike that of 
her predecessor, Dean Maitland, shelters no 
crime; but the clearing of the mystery 
requires an intricate and novel plot. The 
discovery of relationships, the linking to- 
gether of scattered and seemingly unrelated 
facts, the many ramifications, show con- 
structive skill of a high order. This adroit 
management and the powerful portrayal of 
certain phases of New York life,—phases 
of new growth and not easily understood by 
the outsider,—differentiate the book from 
others of the season. The inner workings 
of the synagogue—as the theatrical syndi- 
cate is named by its opponents—are laid 
bare with a surety and enthusiasm that 
will fill every theatrical advance notice and 
play-bill with new meaning. The rotund 
Brussman, the real head of the trust, is 
both delightful and invincible. He has 
brought control to a fine art, and even his 
victims must enjoy spoliation that is per- 
formed with such suavity and deftness. 
Any one who can give points in the theory 
of trusts to Bartholomew Dean, Wall Street 
magnate, president of the Interstate Steel 
Company, and a social force in Manhattan 
as well, deserves respect. Mr. Dean, how- 
ever, is in deep waters at the period of the 
story, for the steel company is fighting a 
stronger combination for the possession of 
a new process for purifying iron ore and 
some rich deposits on Lake Superior. The 
manipulation of these interests and of the 
three love affairs that begin and culminate 
is a literary tandem that might need all the 
author’s watchfulness. But he spares time 
for much conversation and analysis of 
character. One would require some pre- 
paratory training under Henry James to 
appreciate the elaborate explanations, the 
subtle distinctions, the indirect and incom- 
plete expressions, that these lovers prefer. 
The present effect is that of tedium and 
some indifference to their fates. A little 
bluntness, some stammering avowals, or 
unfinished speeches have their place in 
fiction, as in life. 

This lack of red blood, this tendency to 
hair-splitting, to over-refining, lower the 
vitality and lessen the simplicity that are 
the attributes of greater literature. This is 
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but to say that the author is a product of 
his time; that he sees life on too many sides 
to see it whole; that culture has been inim- 
ical to spontaneity. As a study—thorough, 
logical and strong—of some complex, 
sophisticated aspects of New York life the 
book will rank high. The scientific con- 
struction will retain the interest which the 
exposure of trust methods, the side-lights on 
society and the church have quickened. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE FUGITIVE BLACKSMITH 
BY CHARLES D. STEWART 

N “‘Arabian Nights’’’ entertainment, in 
a humble and democratic form, is the 
gift proffered the reader by “The Fugi- 
tive Blacksmith.” The scene of the 
knightly event in fiction-making herein 
chronicled is the sand-house in the rail- 
road yards at Memphis, Tennessee. Large- 
ly speaking, Finnerty, the night keeper of 

e sand-house and coal-chutes, may 
considered as representing the Arabian 
monarch, while the part of the lovely 
Scheherezade is personated by Stumpy, a 
tramp with a wooden leg, who pays to 
Finnerty the price of a lodging in the sand- 
pile te ipickiag the yarn of a checkered 
existence in a rather wide world. 

The story is a continued one. What is 
better the interest is a continued one; for 
Stumpy, like Mrs. Humphrey Ward, has a 
talent for concluding his chapters at the 
point where the reader’s curiosity rises 
highest, and where the latter is left beg- 
ging for more. 

The hero of Stumpy’s stories is a former 
friend and partner against whom a charge 
of murder has been wrongly preferred, and 
who, in company with Stumpy, is flying 
from injustice. The flight is a prolonged 
one, and covers a number of miles in a 
number of states, and it is punctuated by a 
series of droll and comical adventures. 
Bill, the partner, is handy with his mind 
and his body, and he has a genius for get- 
ting out of tight places. He fills the réle 
of hero as well as Br’er Rabbit and in 
much the same fashion. 

The book is vivified by clever character 
sketches shrewdly illustrative of life in the 
grade of society described. Mrs. Finnerty, 
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her daughter and her friends give interest- 
ing glimpses into the point of view sus- 
tained by “their set,” and not the least of 
the book’s art lies in the social distinctions 
and differences thus implied. 

The humor of the story is abundant and 
of a particularly natural sort. Detached 
paragraphs give but a faint idea of its 
quality. Perhaps there is, however, no dan- 
ger of giving a false and unworthy impres- 
sion of that humor in quoting the follow- 
ing opinion of a sheep-herder concerning 
the animals he tends. “There ain’t much in 
their eyes,” said Jonas, “except the stony 
stare. And they can’t wag their tail like 
a dog. Many a time I’ve been glad that 
there was an animal that could talk with 
its tail, They’re an unmanly beast that 
ain’t of this world at all. And if they see 
a good chance to die they'll lay right down 
and wait for kingdom come. They’re a 
mackerel-eyed martyr from their Hebrew 
noses to their helpless tail. They’re all 
right, though, for a piece of the landscape 
on a sunny day. They do say that they’re 
the beast that stands for the human race 
in the Scriptures, and I'll be dinged if I 
hain’t seen Christians just like them.” 

An unspoiled sense of humor is all that 
any one needs for enjoyment in reading 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith.” The book it- 
self will do the rest. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE DIVINE FIRE 
BY MAY SINCLAIR 
‘*"I-HE Divine Fire’’ is the work of genius 
and if it can not, as a whole, be ranke 
a great novel, as “Richard Feverel” is a 
great novel, or as “The Newcomes” is a 
great novel, the book is yet, in parts, of a 
power so glorious and remarkable that the 
reader is inclined to turn prophet and to 
foretell that, in its author, the line of the 
more distinguished English novelists is to 
be continued. As in the books of Mrs. 
Ward and George Meredith, so in this, the 
marks of scholarly strength, of the stu- 
dent’s nicety and exactness in thought and 
phrasing are abundant. The “literary 
form” of the scholar is unmistakable. No 
less unmistakable is the power which con- 
trols and dominates this student’s aptitude, 
and which makes it subordinate to the pres- 
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entation of life. The author is no pedant. 
Frequent as are the discussions of matters 
literary in the novel, nothing in these dis- 
cussions can be said to be dragged in, or to 
be without a proper relation; for the book 
is the story of a great poet, and of his 
friends, and, with the story of their life 
must come naturally some discussion of lit- 
erature as an art. 

Usually the literary man is an unsuccess- 
ful characterization in fiction, is uninterest- 
ing and not convincing. It is the particular 
achievement of this book that its hero, Sav- 
age Keith Rickman, a London cockney, lives 
and moves, to the reader’s sense, a man and 
a poet, the more the first because he is the 
last. The biographies of the poets must be 
familiar reading to the author of this book. 
In no feeble way is that knowledge applied. 
Savage Keith Rickman is a creation, orig- 
inal and individual, born of the union in the 
author’s mind of imagination and know- 
ledge. The development of the poet’s char- 
acter is steady and strong throughout the 
book. More than that, the quality of his 
literary genius is not vague or unsubstan- 
tial. It belongs to the Now, and it is dis- 


, eriminated with an appreciation of the 


values in literature that moves one to ad- 
miration, 

The book is of an amplitude in power 
that makes a description of its merits diffi- 
cult. Perhaps this very amplitude is its 
most differentiating quality. More and 
more, in late years, the specialist in novel 
writing, with his fine and exquisite work, 
descriptive of one phase of life having lit- 
tle relation to the whole, has claimed our 
attention. The author of “The Divine 
Fire” is not a specialist but a general prac- 
titioner. Her appreciation of special val- 
ues,—particularly those of character,—is 
tremendous and vivid, but nothing in the 
book is more significant than the fact that 
these special values are related and graded 
to a standard. With the utmost freedom and 
pliancy in the characterization of individ- 
uals,—with no appearance of method or 
artificiality, with no air of handing out a 
reward of merit to the best person in the 
bunch,—the author yet handles the people 
of her story so as to make the reader feel 
that character is the strongest, the most 
moving force of life. 

The characterization is unequal in devel- 
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opment. However it may fail, as it does 
sometimes, in extension, in direction it is 
always correct and vivid. This is no less 
true of the journalists with whom the poet 
associates than it is of Poppy Grace, the 
variety actress; of Flossie Walker, the lit- 
tle bank clerk; of the poet’s Methodistical 
father, Isaac Rickman, who keeps the taw- 
dry book shop, called ironically by the poet, 
“The Gin Palace of Art’; of Horace Jaw- 
dine, the Oxford critic, fastidious and fear- 
ful of the divine fire; of Dickie Pilking- 
ton, the stock broker; of Kitty Paliser, 
brilliant young woman of fashionable so- 
ciety; lastly, of Lucia Harden, the hero- 
ine, descendant of a long line of aristo- 
cratic scholars and men of the world. One 
may regret that the author has not carried 
farther some of these characterizations, but 
the correctness of the direction taken by 
each is warrant for a power of tremendous 
range and variety. 

It is to be regretted that the story, as a 
whole, does not reach the height achieved by 
the characterization. Somewhat it lacks in 
the welding together of incident. Its great- 
est deficiency lies in the absence of climax 
in sentimental values. Some of the indica- 
tions of the affection existing between 
Lucia Harden and the poet are fine and ex- 
quisite in quality, and never in fiction has 
the power of a great love to banish little 
loves been better illustrated than in the 
transformation of Rickman’s sentimental 
point of view after he comes in contact with 
Miss Harden. Notwithstanding this, there 
is not a great emotional scene in the book. 
This is partly due to the lack of develop- 
ment in the heroine’s character, who, ex- 
quisite by the author’s analysis, yet lacks 
often warmth and individuality when she 
speaks for herself,—is indeed “wooden,” 
like some of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s petted 
heroes. Whilc the “great affair” of the poet 
is thus unconvincing, the little ones are 
brimming over with life. The affair with 
Flossie Walker, the pretty, commonplace 
little bank clerk, an affair the result of 
boarding-house propinquity, is felicitous be- 
yond words, both as a matter of analysis 
and of representation. 

In the way of incidents the author has 
not yet achieved the freedom and original- 
ity displayed in the character drawing. 
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Sometimes these suggest other books. The 
poet’s relation to the variety actress recalls 
something in ‘‘Richard Feverel” ; the sale of 
the Harden Library by Sir Frederick 
brings to the reader a memory of “‘Romola,” 
while the visit of the poet to the Harden 
estate can scarcely fail to rouse a recollec- 
tion of the little bookbinder’s visit to the 
Princess Cassamassima. The adaptation of 
these incidents does not suggest anything so 
little as imitation, and the treatment of 
them is, in each case, original and individ- 
ual. The inference intended is only that 
mentioned at the beginning of the para- - 
graph,—that the author’s use of happen- 
ings is not yet so free as her characteriza- 
tion. 

One might mention many little flaws in 
the book. This would be ungenerous, and 
unfair in a short review. The impression 
one receives from the whole production is 
that of a tremendous and generous power, @ 
power that includes humor, wit, analytical 
and philosophical power, scholarship, vivid 
and trenchant strength in characterization. 
Something that critics call “fusion,” and 
that bons viveurs, in speaking of a wine, al- 
lude to as its “bouquet,” is absent from the 
book, or is not there in full. But there is 
evidence in plenty that this quality may be 
produced in future work. While the story 
of “The Divine Fire” is not on so popular 
a subject as that of “Robert Elsmere,” and 
will not, therefore, command so large an 
audience, it is certainly a question suscepti- 
ble of argument, whether or no this novel 
of May Sinclair does not equal in power 
the first novel of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


LITTLE CITIZENS 
BY MYRA KELLY 


@ Bones conspicuous branch of contem- 
porary fiction, the “juvenile’’ for 
“grown-ups,” receives a diverting and 
worth-while addition in “Little Citizens,” 
a series of stories concerning public school 
life in the midst of the mixed population of 
New York’s East Side. Most of the chil- 
dren are Jewish, and, in the representa- 
tion of their terrible manners, their extraor- 
dinary dialect and their oriental warmth 
of heart, the author shows keen observation, 
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delightful humor, and no mean order of 
creative talent. She has done as well by 
these wretched little Hebrews of New 
York as Edith Wyatt has done by the com- 
fortable, luxurious, pleasure-loving Jew of 
Chicago, in her charming volume, “Every 
One His Own Way.” 

Miss Kelly’s book is amusing, and it is 
unconsciously, unintentionally, and there- 
fore delightfully, instructive. Several vol- 
umes on Jewish ceremonial could not bring 
so vividly before the mind the Jewish hor- 
ror of anything made from pork, as does the 
story of the ill-fated Isaac Borrachson, 
who indulged in a swearing bout and whose 
mouth, in consequence, the teacher washed 
out with soap and water,—“soap from the 
fat of pigs.” The picture of the long pro- 
cession of Isaac’s outraged relatives, head- 
ed by the Rabbi, who come to expostulate 
with the rash young teacher, her bewilder- 
ment and misunderstanding of their atti- 
tude,—a misunderstanding still further in- 
creased by the vision of their tremulous, 
happy faces when she announces to them 
that a repetition of Isaac’s offense will be 
followed by washing out his mouth with hot 
water, sapolio and washing soda,—all this 
offers instruction mingled with entertain- 
ment of the shrewdest and most genuine 
kind. 

The dialect is picturesquely and easily 
handled. In the use of it the author has 
the freedom which could come only from 
perfect familiarity and command. Other 
racial peculiarities,—the love of gorgeous 
dress, the reverence for money, these par- 
ticularly,—are constantly and deliciously 
illustrated. In its compound of fun, feel- 
ing, and fact, the book is distinctly indi- 
vidual and deserves a high place in the list 
of contemporary fiction. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


CAPTAINS OF THE WORLD 
BY GWENDOLEN OVERTON 
be a published interview the author has 
disclaimed the intention of turning her 
camera on the Homestead riots, but the 
tinge of realism is none the less visible. If 
the reader, perforce, puts actual scenes and 
people in the place of fictitious ones, the 
substitution is his own, and the grasp of 
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the situation, the interpretation of motives, 
the look ahead, are but the firmer, clearer, 
wider. 

Although the relations of labor and cap- 
ital form the basis of the story, they are 
given no undue ascendency. A great love 
which endures without hope of requital, 
suffering, sudden death, the pathos of 
stunted childhood, the light flutter of soci- 
ety, supply the warmth of human interest 
that industrial problems need. Miss Over- 
ton’s backgrounds have been often com- 
mended, and this underworld of labor 
among the iron furnaces, this moneyed 
aristocracy, so resentful of its origin, so 
tenacious of its position, are etched in with 
keenness and delicacy. The boarding- 
houses, the cottages, the model tenements 
that shelter the workingman, are all far 
more individual and distinctive than the 
granite palaces so near, and so inaccessible. 

The process by which a workman turns 
into a labor leader and an equal of employ- 
ers, by which native ability and force of 
character tramples down obstacles and holds 
fast to the good as he sees it is not a new 
one, but as Miss Overton draws it, it is 
logical and absorbing. Manning deserves 
all that domestic happiness can bring him, 
for he is emphatically a good man, and 
Beatrice learns the supremacy of love, as 
well as that “superiority of judgment in- 
herent in and resulting from the marital 
condition” which the more frivolous Evelyn 
has acquired. Nettie Faraday, the thin, de- 
fiant little caretaker, with her own rigid 
ideas of life and duty, the demented old 
woman, Kemble’s hard-working, frustrated, 
blameless life, are little more than sketches, 
but sympathy is given the more freely be- 
cause of the absence of clap-trap appeal. 

The speeches of fiction rarely produce an 
effect on the reader commensurate with that 
noted by the author, but Manning’s argu- 
ment at the conference between labor lead- 
ers and employers—that conference which 
is “the one new thing under the sun”— 
sounds forcible. The remedy of a general 
arbitration board may prove efficaciens, 
since it is certain that nowadays “the Lord 
or Lady Bountiful is only a picturesque 
anachronism.” Justice and equality, not 
alms or friendship, are the workingman’s 
aim. It is undeniable that “the spirit of 
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the age is not represented by conquest, 
migration, religious disputation, romantic- 
ism, or even the fine arts, but by industry,” 
and such books as this, with their sympa- 
thetic comprehension, absence of rancor or 
partizan bias, make for a better under- 
standing and ultimate peace. More pro- 
found studies of the subject may be 
obtainable, but common sense and a good 
love story are always at a premium. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 . 


IMPORTED AMERICANS 
BY BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


HE results of a first-hand study by 

Mr. Broughton Brandenburg into . the 
immigration problem, come to us in the 
form of a volume of some three hundred 
pages, entitled, “Imported Americans.” 
Mr. Brandenburg was aided by his wife, 
who accompanied him throughout his in- 
vestigation. They began at the beginning. 
In order that they might trace from the 
start the history of typical foreign families, 
they went to Italy and formed the ac- 
quaintance of persons intending to emigrate 
to this country. They came back steerage 
with these people and took up their lodg- 
ings with them in an Italian tenement. Mr. 
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for the reason that it offers a radical rem- 
edy for existing immigration evils. He is 
convinced that the inspection of immigrants 
should take place in their home countries 
before they are allowed to embark for this 
country. Among the good results that he 
predicts for this method are the prevention 
of undesirable immigration, the stimulus of 
desirable immigration, the protection of im- 
migrants from the demands of grafters, ad- 
visors and sub-agents, the prevention of 
naturalization frauds and the assistance of 
customs inspections. In this way the entire 
flow of immigration would be at all times 
under the complete control of our govern- 
ment. Moreover, it would cost, the author 
believes, only two dollars a head, whereas 
the present cost is five dollars. Hardly any 
reader of Mr. Brandenburg’s book will fail 
at its close to wish that his method might 
be adopted. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 
Price $1.50 
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BY THE CHEVALIER WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
ea name of Lucrezia Borgia has been 
A always one to conjure with, but the re- 
cent whitening of her reputation has focused 
upon the golden-haired duchess a renewed 
interest, of which Mr. Le Queux has skil- 
fully availed himself. The bringing to- 
gether of memories of Lucrezia, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Henry VIII, the Black Doug- 
las, the monks of Certosa, in the England 
of to-day,—the England that shoots, gives 
week-end parties, summons Scotland Yard, 
and frequents smart restaurants,—seems 
startling at first glance. But the author's 
ingenuity is equal to the fusion of these di- 
vergent periods and personalities; and his 
work is not only free from incongruities 
and anachronisms, but it is much the gainer 
through the picturesque contrasts, the shifts 
of scene, the variety of motive. 

Hidden jewels and buried silver have 
done yeoman’s duty in fiction, but the 
Borgia emeralds, and the altar pieces of the 
Abbey of Croyland, that bigotry and van- 
dalism destroyed, are of superior quality. 
Either treasure-trove alone would furnish 
an exciting chase and an ample reward, but 
the two are riches indeed. The famous 
Borgia poison adds a subtler danger to the 
usual cut and thrust of robbers. The dry, 
matter-of-fact, circumstantial, enumeration 
of the contents of the casket, and the 
shapes of the sacred vessels, should bring 
conviction to every unbeliever. Anything 
is possible where the Borgias are concerned, 
and the Earl and Lady Judith give the 
backing of modern society to Italian ro- 
mance. 

The author’s taste for archeology and 
manuscripts has enabled him to inlay the 
product of his fancy with curious bits of 
history and little known antiquarian de- 
tails. The plans of the Abbey of Croyland 
and the Castle of Threave not only glimpse 
a picturesque life, but have the value of 
authenticity. The great granite bullet that 
shot off the hand of the beautiful Lady 
Margaret de Douglas is a newer accessory 
than the poison ring of Pope Alessandro. 
The excerpts from the Closed Book, 
written by the priestly secretary, Godfrey 
Lovel, admirably reproduce the life of the 
English monastery in correct early English 
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diction; and the vellum leaves, unpregnat- 
ed with venom, are no less active in the 
story than the inscribed measurements for 
the finding of the treasure. The catalogue 
of the hero’s collection—‘‘musty smelling 
parchments, rolls of folded vellum docu- 
ments, with their formidable seals of lead, 
or wax, heavy books bound in oaken 
boards and brass bosses, tiny illuminated 
books of hours minutely written; ancient 
chapters, diplomas, deeds and the like’— 
would almost entice the idle reader into the 
pursuit of paleography. 

The novel is a good one of its class, for 
the foundation of research has more than 
usual solidity, and the superstruction of im- 
agination is daring and diversified. 


The Smart Set Publishing Company, New York 
rice $1.50 


MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN WAR 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM HEATH 

* F middling stature, light complex- 

ion, very corpulent and _ bald-head- 
ed, which led the French officers who served 
in America to compare him to the Marquis 
of Granby”—with this self-portrait Gen- 
eral Heath began a record that holds a 
recognized place among contemporary nar- 
ratives of the revolution. If, in the allusion 
to the Marquis, there is a touch of undem- 
ocratic vanity, the reader will easily pardon 
it, it is so very human, and it adds so to 
the spice of things! These memoirs cover 
almost the whole of the period of the war 
for independence, and though, owing to a 
foolish boast that he failed to make good, 
Heath was, during the latter part of the 
war, no longer intrusted with important 
expeditions, he was eye-witness still to 
many of them. His patriotism appears to 
have been of the most genuine sort, for in 
July, of 1778, several months after his 
own fiasco and the severe censure it en- 
tailed from Washington himself, we find 
him writing, on the occasion of the battle 
of Monmouth, “Here was General Wash- 
ington seen in all his splendor; for this 
critical situation is the orb in which he 
shines the brightest. He rallied the re- 
treating troops; he inspired them by pre- 
cept and by example.” No one will blame 
General Heath for cherishing the august 
expression of esteem and affection signed 
“G. Washington” that he received at the 
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close of the war and to which he gives fall 
space on his page. He must, indeed, de- 
spite a little hotheadedness, have been a 
worthy officer and an estimable man, though 
probably, as his editor suggests, better 
fitted for muster service and barrack duty 
than for active command in the field. In 
their new dress, with notes by Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson, a reproduction of the original 
title-page and all of the author’s quaint- 
nesses of phrase intact, these memoirs form 
a valuable addition to our source-books of 
American history. 
A. Weasels Company, New York 
Price $2.50 


HISTORIC DRESS IN AMERICA 
BY ELIZABETH MCCLELLAN 

T? any one who is interested in the an- 

tiquities of our altogether modern coun- 
try, this publication will be of great value. 
Efforts have been made before to compile a 
volume which should illustrate and describe 
the costumes worn by the men and women 
of America’s earliest days, but nothing ap- 
proaching the completeness of the present 
work has yet been offered. The work be- 
gins with the time of the earliest Spanish 
occupation of the continent, and concludes 
with the opening of the nineteenth century. 
Within this period the dress of men and 
women, nobles, commoners and soldiers, is 
minutely described, the illustrations being 
from contemporary prints, old portraits and 
similar authentic sources. 


George W. Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia 
Price $10.00 


THE STAYING GUEST 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


THE title calls up a vision of a grumpy 
old man, or a pertinacious spinster, but 
the reality is Ladybird Lovel, a spirited, 
original, dramatic child, whom her creator 
nicknames “Enthusiasm Incarnate.” Lady- 
bird might be also called the Flying Guest, 
for within the bounds of Plainville she is 
always on the wing, and her little pinions 
fan every ember. It is no wonder that two 
maiden ladies of fixed habits and great de- 
corum dread the advent of such a comer. 
Immaculate Primrose Hall is tightly shut- 
tered every morning at eight o'clock, “‘caus- 
ing an artificial night in the middle of the 
day, through which the inmates find their 
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way like other creatures who can see in 
the dark.” Hospitality is a duty of infre- 
quent exercise, because “company upsets 
things so,” and the aunts fit well with their 
domicile. Aunt Priscilla has a large share 
of “the infernal feminine,” and though 
Aunt Dorinda “hasn’t let go her youth” so 
entirely, her part in life is the meek one 
of assent. The introduction of an elfin 
child and a Yorkshire terrier works havoc 
in this virgin demesne, but Ladybird wins 
hearts and finds her place, and when the 
real niece, for whom she has been mistaken, 
finally appears, love triumphs over kin- 


ship, 
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Carolyn Wells is a synonym for spright- 
ly humor, and this charming story does 
her no discredit. Whether Ladybird, in the 
absence of domestic praise, flees to the 
orchard where “the trees are so sympa- 
thetic,” or fears “being hatcheted into 
eternity by a gory villain,” or experiments 
in matchmaking, she is always entertain- 
ing, and a natural, if not an ordinary, child. 

“The Staying Guest” may be addressed 
to children, but older readers will not al- 
low them to enjoy a monopoly of her freaks 
and quaint sayings. 

The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE EASY WAY TO FAME 
By S. E. Kiser 


To was when men went forth to fight 
And thus win laurel wreaths to wear: 
Great Cesar had to show his. might 
Before men knew him everywhere: 
Ah, luckless wights of yore, they ne’er 
Won glory in an easy way, 
They found the crowns of honor rare— 
Fame waits on all of us to-day. 


Miss Borgia poisoned men for spite 
And so got known: now ladies fair 
Take Lydia Pinkham’s stuff and write 
In praise thereof, and thus they share 
Renown with those who do and dare; 
They wed for titles, and display 
Their skill at golf to reach the glare— 
Fame waits on all of us to-day. 


The Corsican achieved the height 
By plunging millions in despair; 
We give renown to them who smite 
And send the pig-skin through the air; 
We raise to prominence a Lehr 
And willingly our tributes pay 
To football heroes with long hair— 
Fame waits on all of us to-day. 


L’ENVOI. 


Ho, you that long to hear the blare 
Of trumpets in your honor, pray 

Why sit unknown, unsung back there? 
Fame waits on all of us to-day. 
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MY OWN STORY 


CLOSING INC'DENTS OF THE GOEBEL TRAGEDY, WHEN WITNESSES 
WERE BOUGHT LIKE CATTLE, AND JUSTICE FORSOOK KEN- 
TUCKY’S COURTS—POWERS CONTINUES THE STRUGGLE, 

WITH FAITH IN HIS ULTIMATE ACQUITTAL 


By Caleb Powers 


T will be remembered that the cases of 
Henry E. Youtsey, Dick Combs, Hol- 
land Whittaker, and Captain John 

Davis, as well as my own case, had been 
set for hearing at the same special term 
of the Scott circuit court. The cases 
against Davis, Whittaker, and Combs 
were continued at the instance of the 
Commonwealth, and the three prisoners 
released on bond. The prosecution having 
failed to force a confession from them by 
“sweating” and other processes, was 
forced, for political reasons, to liberate 


them. Youtsey feigned illness, and his — 


case was continued. In September, the 
case against James Howard was called for 
trial in the Franklin circuit court. It 
lasted about three weeks, at the conclusion 
of which the solidly Democratic jury re- 
tired and brought in a verdict of guilty, 
and fixed the penalty at death. Strange 
as it may appear, Howard was charged 
with having fired the shot that resulted 
in the death of Senator Goebel, at the in- 
stance of Taylor, Finley, my brother, my- 
self, and others, yet there was not a word 
of testimony introduced, either in How- 
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ard’s or my trial, even tending to show 
that Howard and I, or Howard and Tay- 
lor; Howard and my brother; or Howard 
and any one else charged with the Goebel 
murder, had had the slightest connection 
with, or even knew, each other, prior to the 
killing of Mr. Goebel. The truth is that 
I had never scen Howard, nor had any 
connection with him, even in the remotest 
way, until after we had both been con- 
victed of alleged complicity in the Goebel 
murder, and had both been transferred to 
the Louisville jail for safekeeping. An- 
other strange feature about his and my 
trials was, that the prosecution had urged 
strongly against me the bringing of the 
large mountain crowd to Frankfort, 
claiming that their coming was part of 
a plan to kill Senator Goebel; still, when 
the principals were indicted, it was dis- 
covered that no one of them had come 
down with the large mountain crowd, or 
had had aught to do with its coming. 
Youtsey’s case came up for trial at the 
October term of the Scott circuit court 
at Georgetown. It was soon apparent 
that Youtsey’s lawyers were not ready to 
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proceed with the case. There were, per- 
haps, many reasons for this. Chief among 
them was the strong belief in the public 
minds that their client had had some 
connection with the commission of the 
crime charged against him. Another, no 
doubt, was that the jury before whom 
their client would be tried would be se- 
lected with a view of bringing about his 
conviction. Seeing that a trial was inev- 
itable, Youtsey’s counsel turned its batter- 
ies upon the special venire that had been 
summoned, in the hope of avoiding a jury 
completely packed against their client. 
They sought in vain to have the names 
drawn from the wheel in the regular way. 


A jury was soon selected from the ma-- 


terial on hand composing the special 
venire, which had been summoned from 
that section of the county where rankled 
the fiercest hatred for the men charged 
with the murder of Goebel. It is almost 
needless to say that the entire jury was 
composed of partizan Goebel Democrats. 
Mr. Campbell made the opening statement 
to the jury for the Commonwealth. 
Adroitly, and with a skill that was fasci- 
nating, he recounted the strange circum- 
stances and facts upon which the pros- 
ecution relied for the conviction of the 
prisoner. He followed the damning thread 
of testimony, until the jurors seemed al- 
most to feel that the wily lawyer was 
tightening the noose about the prisoner’s 
neck. Youtsey’s alleged scheme to kill 
Goebel from the office of the Secretary of 
State; his presence upon one occasion in 
that office with a gun; the purchase of the 
steel cartridges from a Cincinnati firm; 
his connection with the mysterious Doctor 
Johnson; his significant talk with Walter 
Day; his seeking the services of a num- 
ber of people to do the killing; his nitro- 
glycerin scheme; his panic-stricken con- 
dition immediately after the murder; 
lastly, the alleged confession of the pris- 
oner in the Franklin County jail,—were 
woven into the narrative with a spider- 
like deftness by the profoundest “shyster” 
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in America. The prisoner was pale and 
pinched and wore a vacant expression, 
like an animal driven to bay. His wife, a 
brave little woman, with a heart as sweet 
and gentle as her fortitude is strong, to- 
gether with other relatives, sat by his 
side. In the beginning, the case seemed 
to be progressing favorably to the ac- 
cused; and for some reason, the prosecu- 
tion seemed to be discouraged. Witness 
after witness was introduced, but nothing 
of importance was developed. The attor- 
neys for the defense were elated, but like 
Napoleon before the Battle of Waterloo, 
their hilarity only presaged the horrible 
reverses that were soon to overtake them. 
The taking of testimony was suspended, 
and the jurors, with Youtsey accompany- 
ing them, were conducted to Frankfort to 
view the scene of the murder. In passing 
through the various rooms of the Execu- 
tive Building, the prisoner, perhaps, in 
response to that sentiment of the soul 
which clusters about past associations, 
was visibly affected. When the jury had 

returned and the court had convened that 
night, Arthur Gcebel took the stand for 
the prosecution. Early in the afternoon 

the news had spread throughout George- 

town that Arthur Goebel would take the 

witness-stand; so the court-room was 

crowded to its utmost capacity. A pain- 

ful suspense pervaded the room when the 

name of the witness was announced; and 

the audience was eager with expectation 

as Goebel proceeded to the chair. In a 

clear voice and incisive language the 

brother of the murdered man began to 

relate a confession, which, he alleged, 

Youtsey had made in his presence while 

in the Franklin County jail. 

While the witness was relating Yout- 
sey’s story of the crime he was interrupt- 
ed by one of the most tragic incidents, 
perhaps, that was ever enacted in a court- 
room. The prisoner had arisen suddenly 
from where he was seated with his wife 
and relatives, and began a fierce denuncia- 
tion of the witness and the statements he 
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had made. He then seemed to be seized 
with a paroxysm of insanity and grew 
frantic with delirium. It took two or three 
deputy sheriffs to seat him; friend and 
foe alike ran for safety; court was ad- 
journed in the midst of the wildest con- 
fusion, while the prisoner was removed to 
the jail, where several men remained with 
him during the night. At the convening 
of court the following morning, Youtsey’s 
attorneys stated that the condition of 
their client was such as to make it impos- 
sible for them to proceed with the trial. 
Adjournments were had from time to 
time; statements from physicians regard- 
ing the prisoner’s condition were made 
frequently. From the beginning of the 
paroxysm the attorneys for the state had 
been suspicious of the prisoner’s conduct. 

After several delays, the prosecution 
charged that Youtsey was “shamming” ; 
and the court finally directed that the trial 


proceed. Youtsey had, in the meantime, 
been removed from the jail to one of the 
jury rooms in the court-house, where his 
wife and relatives attended him day and 
night. The prosecution closed the case for 
the state rapidly, making out, however, a 
strong case against Youtsey. When the 
defense called its client for the first wit- 
ness, another dramatic scene took place 
in this historic trial; for the speech- 
less prisoner was brought from the jury- 
room on a stretchcr, to all appearances 
more dead than alive. Question after 
question was asked him: but ne response 
came from his lips, and he lay on the cot 
before the jury limp and apparently un- 
conscious. He did not testify, and the de- 
fense made the best fight it could under 
the circumstances. The jury was out but 
a few moments before it returned a verdict 
of guilty, sentencing the prisoner to con- 
finement in the penitentiary for the term 
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of his natural life. In a short time after 
the conclusion of his trial, Youtsey recov- 
ered, and seemed to be as well as usual; 
and thus ended a case which, during its 
progress, was replete with incidents more 
tragic than any invention of fancy and as 
weird as any fiction or story. 

Not a witness introduced either by the 
prosecution or defense gave any testimony 
that connected Henry Youtsey and my- 
self, even remotely. Soon after his con- 
viction, Youtsey was transferred to the 
Louisville jail for safe-keeping, and I be- 
came convinced from his actions and con- 
versations that he was not going to pros- 
ecute his case further, but was going to 
accept his sentence. This contemplated 
action alarmed me. He had never testi- 
fied, but had been offered immunity for 
testimony. Did his contemplated failure 
to fight his case mean that he was guilty 
of the murder of Mr. Goebel and was 
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afraid to risk another trial? Or did it 
mean that he intended to become a witness 
for the prosecution in exchange for his 
liberty? Or did it mean both? "Whether 
he knew anything to implicate any one 
I did not know; but I did know that 
he was in a situation, if Campbell contin- 
ued his tactics, whether guilty or inno- 
cent, to become a most dangerous star- 
witness, and especially was this true since 
he had never testified and was free to re- 
hearse any story that would further the 
purposes of the prosecution. Realizing 
this, and knowing if I were tried again, 
and if Youtsey were in prison, that the 
prosecution would make every effort, by 
harsh and cruel treatment, if not by prom- 
ise of immunity, to force Youtsey to be- 
come a witness (since it had on former oc- 
casions made desperate efforts to that 
end), I resolved, if possible, to secure a 
statement from Youtsey to the effect that 
he knew nothing incriminating against 
me. I approached him to obtain such a 
statement. Youtsey agreed to make it, 
but wanted first to obtain’ the consent of 
his lawyers, a thing which was right and 
proper and to which I did not object. 
Letters were exchanged between my law- 
yer, Mr. Robert C. Kinkead, and Mr. 
Youtsey’s lawyer and half-brother, Mr. 
L. J. Crawford. After this correspond- 
ence and upon the advice of his lawyers, 
Mr. Youtsey made an affidavit in which he 
said he knew nothing incriminating 
against me. The accepting of this affi- 
davit from Mr. Youtsey, on the advice of 
his half-brother and other attorneys who 
must have known that Youtsey knew 
nothing against me, strange to say, has 
been urged as most convincing proof of 
my guilt. A month or so later, Youtsey, 
as I had suspected, voluntarily went to 
prison for life. 

The following March (1901) the court 
of appeals granted me a new trial, but 
divided along political lines, the four Re- 
publican judges concurred in a majority 
opinion in favor of the reversal, while the 
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Democratic judges voted to sustain the 
lower court and handed down a dissenting 
opinion, in which the position was taken 
that I was guilty of the crime charged 
against me; and that my _ substantial 
rights had not been violated. The dissent- 
ing opinion, stripped of legal verbiage, 
said that whatever errors the lower court 
had made in the trial of my case were not 
of serious moment, as I was a guilty crim- 
inal and had received no more than my 
just deserts. This decision was a severe 
blow to me. If the Democratic members 
of the highest court of the state should 
_ put themselves on record as believing in 
my guilt, what could I expect of the av- 
erage Democratic layman, who might, in 
the future, pass upon the merits of my 
case in the capacity of a juror? I do not 
state it as a fact, but I am told by lawyers 
of unquestioned ability that mine is the 
first felony case in the history of the state 


of Kentucky where any appellate judge 


handing down a dissenting opinion ever 
took the position that the appellant (de- 
fendant) was guilty of the crime charged 
against him and that his punishment was 
deserved. Did it ever occur in any other 
state in the Union? While it is true that 
members of the appellate court often 
differ upon propositions of law in felony, 
as in civil cases, yet rarely, if ever, have 
they thrown the weight of their personal 
influence, as well as the influence of their 
official position against a fellow creature 
struggling for his life. Besides the un- 
fairness of such a procedure and the in- 
jury done the accused, they prejudge his 
case, concerning the merits of which, they 
may, in the future, be called upon to 
pass. They were called upon in my case. 
I submit to the legal fraternity of this 
and other states the question here dis- 
cussed for a fair and candid judgment. 
It was not long after I had been grant- 
ed a new trial until Judge Cantrill again 
appeared upon the scene. In the midst of 
his campaign for a United States sena- 
torship, he instructed, in his own peculiar 
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political wisdom, one of his grand juries. 
He said in part: “The pulpit, as a rule, 
sent up no supplication to the Throne of 
Grace that the life of William Goebel 
should be spared to their Commonwealth. 
If there were any prayers to the Throne 
of Grace, they were secret prayers that 
the life of that brave citizen should not 
be spared, but that the party which was 
making the contest against him for office 
should be his successor. I know whereof 
I speak.” After referring to a certain 
portion of the public press, he continued: 
“Tt is not my purpose, nor do I intend to 
review any of these trials; but their con-. 
duct (the press) in making these assaults 
upon the officers of the courts, upon the 
sheriffs and the police, upon the juries, 
upon the Commonwealth’s attorneys, and 
upon the judge, I do not hesitate one mo- 
ment to denounce as the conduct of a lot 
of lecherous, cowardly, libelous curs, that 
no community ought to tolerate.” 

My second trial came up soon after- 
ward, before this very judge; and I was 
transferred from the Frankfort to the 
Georgetown Jail. Immediately upon my 
arrival in Georgetown, Judge Cantrill 
had an order served on the jailer forbid- 
ding him to allow “either women or 
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preachers” to see me. As soon as my case 
was reached my counsel filed a vigorous 
affidavit, attempting to remove Judge 
Cantrill from the bench. He refused 
to vacate it, said he proposed to try 
the case, and the selection of the jury 
was begun. The prosecution resorted 
to the same old tactics in the selection 
of the jury that had been used in the 
selection of all the former juries in 
these cases, the sheriff failing and re- 
fusing to summon practically any Re- 
publicans, or Independent Democrats. 
Out of the two hundred names drawn from 
the jury-wheel, five only were Republic- 
ans. These were excused by the Court and 
the Commonwealth from jury service. A 
hundred and sixty-seven more talesmen 
were summoned before the Jury was com- 
pleted. There were but three Republic- 
ans among them. The result of the whole 
affair was that the jury, when finally com- 
pleted, was composed of twelve partizan 
Goebel Democrats. 

The prosecution had lost its perjured 
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Weaver, its lying Noakes, its dishonored 
Anderson, but had added to its ranks a 
gifted recruit, who bore the euphonious 
name of Ike Hopkins. Hopkins was his 
mother’s name. He had been charged 
with almost every crime in the calendar, 
and convicted of many of them, but what 
mattered it? Would not his testimony be 
as convincing as Holy Writ to a jury de- 
termined to believe it? The trial lasted 
some three weeks, at the end of which 
time the jury returned a verdict sentenc- 
ing me to life imprisonment. 

Another appeal was taken by my coun- 
sel; the court ordered me to Frankfort. 
Two of the jurymen boarded the same 
train. On reaching their station, one of 
them arose from his seat, and I heard him 
say to his companion: “I intend shaking 
hands with that young man before I leave 
the train.” He advanced toward me, 
grasped my hand warmly, and said: 

“Good-by, my friend; may God bless 
and protect you.” 

“May He not forget you,” I replied, 
‘for there is no doubt you need His mercy 
more than I do,” and so we parted. That 
night, he slept under the roof of his home, 
surrounded perhaps by wife and loved 
ones, while I lay behind the bars of a 
bastile, fettered and branded as a felon. 

Long after this and after my case had 
been argued and submitted to the court 


| of appeals, which was some time prior to 
_ the November election, 1902 (at which 


four Democratic judges of the court of 
appeals had been elected), a full bench 
had scarcely ever been present in Frank- 


_ fort; so my case had not been considered. 


During the interval, or at least, before 
my case was passed upon, Henry Youtsey, 
who was in the state penitentiary, made 
two other “confessions.” In the third 
confession, Youtsey accused James How- 
ard of shooting Mr. Goebel from my office, 
at the instance of Governor Taylor, my- 
and others. My friends were 
alarmed; my enemies delighted. 

“ “Ere the snow flies before advancing 
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spring, there will be a rattling of dry 
bones that will shake the Commonwealth 
from one end to the other,” said one 
paper. 

“The evidence now in the possession of 
the Commonwealth will be absolutely 
damning against Howard and Powers,” 
said another. Still another said: “They 
will not live till the flowers bloom again.” 

Many of my friends urged me to dis- 
miss my appeal, go to the penitentiary, 
save my life, and await my vindication, 
which must come some day. They insisted 
that, however innocent I might be, I was 
liable to lose my life in the whirlpool of 
political necessity, corruption and _ re- 
venge before the frenzy of the times sub- 
sided. They urged that the Democrats 
would have a majority on the appellate 
bench after the first of January, 1903, 
and that, in all probability, its Democratic 
members would affirm any sentence that 
might be returned against me in the fu- 
ture; and that the Democratic governor 
was already pledged to its execution, 
whatever it might be. It was evident that 
Youtsey had gone over to the prosecution, 
body and soul, and would, in the hope of 
gaining his freedom, or relieving the hor- 
rors of his situation, rehearse on the wit- 
ness-stand any part in the drama which 
might be assigned him. He had been made 
to suffer the tortures of the damned in the 
penitentiary before he “confessed.” He 
had shoveled coal into the fiery furnace 
by the side of two negro companions dur- 
ing the sweltering days of July and Au- 
gust, 1901, when the thermometer was 
ranging from 95 to 110 degrees; he had, 
for eight consecutive Sundays, according 
to the statement of his faithful wife, been 
locked up in a dark cell and fed on bread 
and water, while other prisoners enjoyed 
the freedom of the grounds and their Sun- 
day dinner; at other times, he was forced 
to wear the ball and chain, and subjected 
to even greater torture and humiliation. 
He was carried from the life-killing boiler 
room to a dangerous machine-shop, where 
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he became entangled in the machinery, los- 
ing part of one hand and almost his life. 
He began to die; he told the warden that 
he could not live without better treatment 
and better food. The warden urged him 
to “confess”; increased his labors and 
hardships, and told Mrs. Youtsey that 
her husband knew how his burdens could 
be lightened. Youtsey told her he could 
not live. She implored him to act henora- 
bly. From the time of Youtsey’s arrest, 
the country looked at him with a sus- 
picious eye. His alleged confession to 
Arthur Goebel and Tom Campbell on the 
night of his arrest took from him what- 
ever respect he had gained for himself 
through life. According to his alleged 
confession, which, at that time, was not 
fully credited, he was either both a mur- 
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derer and a traitor, or was telling a false- 
hood upon innocent men to save himself 
from punishment. He did not gain much 
in public opinion in the months which fol- 
lowed his arrest. 

When my first trial came up, July, 
1900, and conference after conference was 
held between Youtsey’s lawyers and 
friends and lawyers of the prosecution, for 
the purpose of agreeing upon terms to 
gain immunity in exchange for Youtsey’s 
testimony, the faith of those who had be- 
lieved in his integrity received another 
blow, although these conferences and their 
purpose were kept, to a great extent, sub 
rosa. When, on a plea of illness, Youtsey 
had succeeded in evading trial till Octo- 
ber, 1900, and then in the midst of the 
testimony for the prosecution, had a “‘con- 
niption fit,” and during the remainder of 
his trial, lay on a couch in an apparently 
comatose condition, many lost confidence 
in his innocence; and when he refused, 
after conviction, to prosecute his appeal, 
and accepted imprisonment for life with- 
out protest, the consensus of opinion, 
even among Republicans, was that he was 
guilty. After his incarceration, it was per- 
sistently rumored that he was going to 
become a witness in the Goebel cases, and, 
as he had never testified in his own or any 
of the other cases, he was in a position 
to tell a fresh story woven by the inimita- 
ble Tom Campbell to fit the matured 
theory of the Commonwealth. As the 
private secretary of Auditor Sweeney, he 
had, necessarily, since the contest be- 
gan, come in contact in a social or 
business capacity with many men, and, 
possibly, some prominent in the councils 
of the party. At such times and places as 
he chanced to see them, he could easily 
put in the mouth of any one of them any 
statement regarding the assassination of 
Senator Goebel that was desired by the 
prosecution. 

This might be done regarding any man 
who stood high in the Republican party, 
even men who had never been indicted. If 
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men who had never been formally charged 
with Mr. Goebel’s murder stood in dan- 
ger, what shall be said of me who had 
been tried and twice convicted for alleged 
complicity in it and who must be kept 
convicted in order to substantiate the 
charge of a Republican conspiracy? The 
prosecution could not afford to admit that 
I had been twice sentenced to life impris- 
onment, when, in reality, I was innocent 
of the charge brought against me. Such 
an admission would shake the faith of the 
country in the Goebel jury trials, and 
brand the courts as engines of oppression. 
I knew that the prosecution was com- 
pelled, through Youtsey, to make good its 
charge of a conspiracy, or confess to the 
public that it had committed a series of 
monstrous, unspeakable wrongs; this it 
would never do. Never would it permit 
Youtsey to say that he had killed Goebel 
on his own volition; and that no Repub- 
lican official was responsible for the mur- 
der. With its reputation (?) at stake, 
and the saving of it dependent on the ac- 
tion of a weak, villainous convict, who was 
completely in its power, and at the same 
time chafing at prison-life, dying from its 
effects, and longing for freedom, it was 


easy to determine what would be its course. 


Youtsey, as has been said, confessed. His 
second confession did not meet the ap- 
proval of the prosecution. It was sent 
back to him; he burned it, and also his 
short-hand notes of it. His second con- 
fession, like his first, did not implicate me 
in the remotest way. Youtsey’s torture 
was increased, and it was not until he had 
made his third and satisfactory “‘confes- 
sion,” to which reference has been made, 
that his hardships were mitigated. Then 
he was not only relieved from labor; ex- 
cused from work; put in the hospital; 
fed on the best the prison afforded, but 
was relieved of stripes and practically 
made free of the prison. I was not un- 
mindful, then or now, of the danger to 
which I exposed my life by refusing to 
dismiss my appeal and go to the peniten- 
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tiary, but I resolved, let whatever fate be- 
fall me, to stand firm and unfaltering 
and to contend for my rights and my 
liberty, my integrity and my honor, if it 
cost me my life. I was, and am yet, de- 
termined. never to appear guilty by fail- 
ure to fight my case, or in any other way. 
I will never bring shame and disgrace 
upon the state and a dead father’s name 
by a weak acquiescence in a dastardly 
charge of which I am innocent. 

I was satisfied both before and after 
Youtsey made his third “confession” that 
I would be tried again, because I felt 
sure that the court of appeals would 
grant me a new trial, which it did; the 
Democratic judges, however, again hand- 
ed down a strong dissenting opinion. 
When my case was called for trial the 
third time a new face occupied the judge’s 
seat. It was that of Joseph E. Robbins. 
Some time previous to this, a Democratic 
legislature, at the instance of the prose- 
cution, had passed a law giving the gov- 
ernor the power to appoint a special judge 
when for any reason the regular judge 
could not preside, provided the attorneys 
in any case failed to agree upon one. The 
majority of the attorneys at the George- 
town bar is Democratic, but is just and 
impartial, and I am sure that the members 
of the bar there would have elected an im- 
partial judge to try me, had not the old 
law been changed. 

This new law was enacted for the pur- 
pose of closing against me every possible 
avenue to a fair and impartial judge, a 
just and honest trial. It was meant to 
close the door of hope in my face. The 
lawyers of the prosecution were not will- 
ing to leave the selection of a special 
judge to chance. The power to appoint 
him was given to one, of all other men, 
most interested in fastening the stigma of 
the Goebel murder upon leading Republic- 
ans—the last man who could be expected 
to get away from his bias, personal inter- 
ests and partizanship, and do right. The 
death of Mr. Goebel made Governor Beck- 
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ham the foremost Democrat of the state— 
made him governor. Judge Robbins had 
presided over the Democratic convention 
at which he was nominated to succeed him- 
self in office. This was the same Judge 
Robbins whom Governor Beckham had 
appointed as a special judge to preside 
at my trial. 

On his way to Georgetown he came by 
the city of Frankfort, and was closeted 
with Commonwealth’s Attorney Franklin 
and Governor Beckham for several hours. 
On reaching Georgetown, he stopped at 
the Wellington Hotel, the rendezvous of 
the lawyers and partizans of the prosecu- 
tion, and was imbued with, and partook of 
their spirit. He had held several offices at 
the hands of the Democrats of his district. 
He had indorsed the Music Hall conven- 
tion, voted for Goebel, approved the con- 
tests and denounced the Republicans as 
assassins and murderers. 

Upon the convening of court, my at- 
torneys asked Judge Robbins to admonish 
the sheriff to summon an equal number of 
talesmen from each political party. This 
request was refused. My counsel then 
asked him to instruct the sheriff to sum- 
mon the talesmen as he came to them, re- 
gardless of political affiliation. This he 
also refused. The deputy then proceeded 
to summon for jury service in my case one 
hundred and seventy-six men from the 
county of Bourbon which, in 1896, gave 
McKinley a majority of over four hun- 
dred votes over Bryan. Out of the one 
hundred and seventy-six men summoned, 
all but three were partizan Goebel Demo- 
crats. 

Dennis Hanley was one of the jury- 
men selected to try me. He is the only Re- 
publican the prosecution had ever accept- 
ed in any trial of any of the Goebel sus- 
pects. The defense in none of the trials 
had ever rejected one, but in this case, the 
defense discussed the advisability of dis- 
missing Hanley. It feared that he was 
not a Republican, but was masquerading 
as such for effect. It developed that Han- 
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ley was at one time a Republican, but had 
not voted with the Republicans since the 
assassination of Mr. Goebel, of whom he 
was a great admirer, and had hanging on 
the walls of his home a framed picture of 
the dead senator at the time he was trying 
me for my life. The other eleven jurors 
were outspoken Goebel partizans. 

Henry E. Youtsey and Frank Cecil— 
Youtsey convicted, and Cecil under in- 
dictment for alleged complicity in Mr. 
Goebel’s murder—were the leading star- 
witnesses for the prosecution. The old 
stars had faded—fallen. A short time be- 
fore my trial, Cecil, who had been indicted 
at the January term(1902)of the Frank- 
lin Circuit Court and had since that time 
been a fugitive, mysteriously appeared in 
Frankfort, and, accompanied by his fa- 
ther, found his way to the home of Mr. 
Franklin, the commonwealth’s attorney. 
Franklin needed his testimony ; Cecil need- 
ed his liberty continued. He got it; Mr. 
Franklin got testimony in exchange for 
it; but Cecil’s testimony was discredited, 
for his good name was much clouded. At 
the time he testified against me, he stood 
indicted for the offense of “unlawfully 
and wilfully taking and detaining Kitty 
Lane, a woman of, and above, twelve years 
of age, against her will, and without her 
consent and with intent to have carnal 
knowledge with her himself.” Besides this, 
he also stood indicted for the offenses of 
robbery and murder. Cecil was the first 
witness in any of the Goebel trials who 
asserted that I had any knowledge that 
Goebel was going to be killed on the 30th 
of January. Cecil said that I told him on 
the day before that there was a man com- 
ing to Frankfort the next morning to kill 
Senator Goebel, but that he left me after 
the alleged conversation without even in- 
quiring who the man was. He said he was, 
therefore, entirely ignorant of the plans 
or ways by which the killing was to be 
accomplished, or the persons implicated 
in it. Youtsey, however, professed greater 
knowledge. On taking the witness-stand, 


his usually dark, sallow skin changed to a 
ghastly pallor (always so terrible in a 
swarthy face), and he looked more like a 
dead than a living man. This death- 
like look continued all through the first 
day of his examination; and during the 
whole of the time he was on the witness- 
stand he had a maniacal expression, add- 
ed to which, his low, receding forehead 
and criminal face, made him look more 
like a demon from the lower regions than 
a human being. He told at length of his 
various efforts to kill Senator Goebel— 
how one plan and scheme after another 
of his had collapsed. He said that he had 
approached me the day before Goebel was 
killed for the first and only time on the 
subject of putting Goebel out of the way; 
and that I agreed that he and a negro 
named Hockersmith could use my office 
for the purpose. According to Youtsey’s 
story, as it proceeded, the negro, how- 
ever, was eliminated from the tragedy, 
and James Howard, a man then unknown 
to me, and of whom Youtsey fails to state 
that he ever heard me speak, appeared 
upon the scene, and killed Goebel the next 
day. He said that on the twenty-sixth 
of January, Taylor dictated to him a let- 
ter addressed to Howard (although neith- 
er of them knew him), requesting him to 
come to Frankfort. His story is that 
Howard, a comparative stranger in the 
capital and a perfect stranger to him, 
arrived in Frankfort on January thir- 
tieth, less than an hour before Goebel was 
shot, and came to his (Youtsey’s) private 
office, and introduced himself, and in about 
fifteen minutes fired the fatal shot from 
the private office of the secretary of state, 
on a promise from him (Youtsey) that he 
(Howard) would be pardoned by Taylor 
for killing George Baker. Before Youtsey 
finally left the witness-stand, his story 
was badly punctured. The defense proved 
by seven witnesses—one of whom being a 
leading star for the prosecution—that 
the door to my private office was locked, 
which Youtsey said was open, and through 
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which he said he entered for the purpose 
of admitting Howard to do the murder. 

Youtsey was forced to admit that on 
his own trial he pretended to have a fit, 
because he “‘believed it the best thing to 
do under the circumstances ;” and that 
since he had been in the penitentiary, he 
had talked to its warden, to Robert B. 
Franklin, Commonwealth’s attorney; to 
Judge James E. Cantrill, before whom he 
was tried; to Mr. Thomas C. Campbell, 
and had even sent for and had a talk with 
Governor Beckham, as a “feeler,”? before 
becoming a witness. He said that Gov- 
ernor Beckham did not promise to pardon 
him if he became a witness for the prose- 
cution, but did not say that he wouldn’t 
do it. He was forced to admit, too, that he 
had lied when he said in his first “con- 
fession” that he had admitted Berry How- 
ard, Dick Combs and Frank Cecil to my 
private office a few moments before Goebel 
was shot. He also testified that he had 
misrepresented the facts when he said in 
his first “confession” that he had “selected 
the secretary of state’s office from which 
the shot could be most safely fired,” and 
that he did not “speak to Caleb Powers 
about this.” It will be seen in the first 
statement Youtsey ever made concerning 
the murder of Senator Goebel, that he 
positively denies ever having talked to 
me concerning it. After he had been in the 
penitentiary nearly two years, subjected 
to the tortures of hell, he swears that the 
killing of Senator Goebel from my office 
was the only thing that he ever did talk 
to me about. 

Youtsey admitted also that he had not 
only deceived his wife, and his lawyers, 
but had deliberately sworn to falsehoods 
since his arrest for Goebel’s murder. Yet, 
if the jury relied upon testimony at all 
for my conviction, it was mainly upon the 
testimony of this perjured scoundrel that 
it returned a verdict of guilty, and sen- 
tenced me to death. I made an argument 
before the jury in my own behalf, and 
though I knew that it had been chosen to 
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convict, and that a failure to do so would 
brand the prosecution as a monstrous 
fraud, still I was inexpressibly shocked 
at the appalling infamy of such a horri- 
ble verdict. It shocked the state and the 
nation, and focused the attention of the 
public upon Kentucky jury trials, Ken- 
tucky courts and Kentucky methods of 
wreaking vengeance upon hated political 
foes. 

But this verdict did not stand. A ma- 
jority of the members of the appellate 
court—two Republicans and two newly 
elected Democratic judges—decided that 
my trial had been illegal and unfair, and 
that I had been wrongfully and unjustly 
condemned ; while three of the Democratic 
judges handed down a dissenting opinion, 
as usual, in which they called me the arch- 
conspirator in the murder. 

During this long fight my enemies have 
been bitter and relentless, my friends 
loyal and true. I have been the fortunate 
recipient of unflagging solicitude at their 
hands. They have formed committees and 
leagues to raise means for my defense— 
aye, even for my personal comfort; they 
have contributed unstintingly of their 
time and means; they have upheld my 
cause and maintained my innocence when 
business disaster and social ostracism re- 
sulted from their loyalty. Friends, faith- 
ful friends, press and personal, let me ex- 
tend to you my warmest and deepest grat- 
itude; and to those of you who may ex- 
pect to find in these pages a little literary 
merit, I address a word for indulgence, 
while I explain the circumstances under 
which they were written. As I write these 
closing lines, my table is directly beneath 
a grim, barred prison window. The room 
in which I am accorded cot-space contains 
fourteen other prisoners—murderers, 
thieves, burglars, pickpockets, delirium 
tremens convalescents, confidence men, 
and others with records no more enviable. 
The senseless babble and yowling of a 
score of negro jail-birds well up from the 
inner corridor. Three prisoners are now 
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clumping back and forth across the well- 
worn wooden floor, in the ceaseless prison 
plod—the privilege that keeps men from 
going crazy. Behind a thin partition, an 
old inmate is quarreling with a recent ar- 
rival over the latter’s disinclination to 
submit to certain of the jail rules and reg- 
ulations. The flap, flap, flap of playing 
cards, while the gutteral voice, “I made 
high,” and the piping one, “I made low,” 
together with the discordant notes of a 
ceaseless mandolin, waft over to the lone 
corner where I sit. Three prisoners are 
sitting on a long wooden bench, one of 
whom, in a boisterous voice, is relating to 
attentive companions his deeds of crim- 
inal adventure, puffing the while the nox- 
ious and ever-present cigarette. Five 
years have thus passed since my unstained 
hands first felt the pressure of manacles 
and I began to view life through a grated 
shadow. Technically, these five years have 
brought me no nearer to the veiled finale 


of this tragedy of persecution than I was 


when I first broke prison bread. I am still 
at the starting point—in jail, awaiting 
trial. I feel, however, that time and truth 
have served me, in a measure, by partly 
quenching the fires of misguided hatred 
and bringing to my cause many friends 
who were once bitter and outspoken foes. 
My pulse still beats high with hope. The 
consciousness of innocence, the world-old 
adage that right must triumph and mur- 
der must out—these are the props that 
have borne me up under the crushing 
weight forced upon me by the most blood- 
thirsty political cabal of modern times.. I 
know that there is a tremendous power re- 
siding in innocence and that truth and 
justice, sometimes slowly but always sure- 
ly, are marching toward victory. Whether 
in this case they will arrive in time to pre- 
vent the havoc wrought in their name, I 
can not tell, but they will not fail in the 
end; and I have the consolation of know- 
ing that my name, at least, will be vindi- 
cated. 


TRUTH 
By Paxton Hibben 


M* soul is like my fingers—stained with ink 
Of toil and pleasure’s yellow smoke. 
I know there has been all too much of drink 
And quick desire that gripped—then broke 
To shame. Yet work is guilt’s good cloak! 


So, let there be no blindness of your love. 
I would not have you close your eyes 
To one gross fault. If I can climb above 
The ancient sin that in me lies, 
No kind deceit will help me rise. 


For truth is Truth—your love must learn it all. 
Such as I am, I come to you 

And bring what was not lost through fear or fall, 
But kept close-hid from coarser view— 
The one sweet faith my soul holds true. 


— ee 


AN INCIDENTAL FAILURE 


By Elliott Flower 


AUTHOR OF “THE SPOILSMAN; ETC. 


that self-satisfied variety that plain- 

ly says to the person at whom it is 
directed, “They’re mostly fools in this 
world—except you and me, and I’m not 
quite sure about you.” Adolph Schlim- 
mer was a small man, but he thought he 
had enough worldly wisdom and sharp- 
ness for a giant. “You bet you, I don’t 
get fooled very much,” he boasted. 

Just now his wink was directed at Car- 
roll Brown, an insurance solicitor. 

“How much iss there in it for you?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I get my commission, of course,” 
replied Brown. 

“Sure, sure!? and again Adolph 
winked. ‘You don’t need it all, maybe.” 

“Why not?” asked Brown with discon- 
certing frankness. “I’m entitled to what 
I earn.” 

“Sure, sure!’ admitted Adolph, some- 
what annoyed. “It’s vorth something to 
you to make the money, ain’t it, yes? I 
gif you the chance. It might be vorth 
something to me, perhaps, maybe.” 

“Oh, if you want me to divide my com- 
mission with you,” exclaimed Brown, “we 
might as well quit talking right here. It 


1 ear Schlimmer’s wink was of 


would cost me my job, if anybody found 
it out.” 

“Who iss to find it out?” asked Adolph. 
“I bet you, if people could find out 
things, we’d haf more people in jail than 
out. Some big men, vorth millions, would 
haf to live a century to serf their time 
out. The boss discharges hiss clerk for 
doin’ what he iss doin’ himself.” 

“It’s against the law,” argued Brown. 
“Tt’s a rebate on premiums and is prohib- 
ited.” 

“Sure, sure!” conceded Adolph again. 
“But you got to do something to make 
business, ain’t it? I gif premiums and I 
get discounts. There don’t nobody fool 
me very much.” 

“Well, I’m taking no chances with 
either my job or the law,” announced 
Brown, “even if I wanted to sacrifice part 
of my legitimate commission. I’m offer- 
ing you a policy in a first-class company 
on the same terms that we give them to all 
others, and that’s the best I can do. If 
you’re looking for an advantage over 
your neighbors, you'll have to go else- 
where. The very first rule of straight 
business is to treat all alike.” 

“Sure it iss,” returned Adolph. “Look 
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at the railroads and the big shippers.” 
Again he winked wisely. “I bet you, 
your boss ain’t such a fool as you. Make 
the big money when you can, but don’t 
run avay from the little money. I give 
you a chance for the little money because 
I’m smart; some other feller let you haf 
it all because he issn’t.” 

Therein lay the measure of Adolph. It 
was beyond his comprehension that any 
man should treat all fairly; some one 
surely was “on the inside,” and his first 
thought in any transaction was to make a 
quiet “deal” with some interested party 
that would give him a shade the better of 
others. He was shrewd in a small and 
nearsighted way, and he had an idea that 
all men, except fools, looked at things as 
he did. He believed there was “graft” 
in everything. That being the case, it 
was the duty of a sharp man to get a 
share of it, even if, as in this instance, it 
only lessened his own expense somewhat. 
So Adolph Schlimmer went to see Brown’s 
boss, who happened to be Dave Murray. 

“I get me some insurance,” he an- 
nounced. 

“All right,” returned Murray, agreea- 
bly. “You look like a good risk.” 

“Risk?” repeated Adolph. “No, nein. 
Tm a sure thing.” 

Murray laughed. 

“That’s bad,” he said banteringly. 
“Sure things are what men go broke on 
in this world; they’re the biggest risks of 
all.” Then, explanatorily, “I mean, you 
seem to be in good physical condition, so 
that our physician is likely to pass you.” 

“You bet you,” returned Adolph, “but 
it’s my vife what counts. If I die, I leaf 
her the money; if she die, she leaf me 
nothing.” 

“Oh, you want to get a policy on your 
wife’s life,” said Murray, more thought- 
fully, for he was not favorably impressed 
with the commercial tone of Adolph’s 
statement. ‘How much?” 

“Zwei Vousand dollars.” 

“Not very much,” commented Murray. 
“A man of sense would prefer a good wife 
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to two thousand dollars any day. Is she 
a worker?” 

“You bet you, yes,” replied Adolph, 
earnestly. “If she die, I loose money on 
her at that price. I figger it all out. She 
safe me the wages uf a clerk and a cook 
and some other things. I count up what 
she safe me and what she cost me and 
she’s vorth fifteen dollars a week easy in 
work and ten dollars a week in saving. I 
can’t afford to loose that. I insure the 
store and the stock, and now I insure 
this. I watch out for myself pretty 
close.”? : 

Murray was both disgusted and 
amused. Such a character as this was 
new to his experience, but the risk might 
be, and probably was, a perfectly good 
and legitimate one. 

“Well, you bring your wife in,” he said 
after a moment of thought, “and I'll talk 
to her.” 

“Sure!” said Adolph. Then he winked 
in his wise way. “I safe you the commis- 
sion. What iss there in it for me?” 

“What ? exclaimed Murray. 

“TI haf a talk with Brown,” explained 
Adolph. “It’s vorth something to him to 
get the business, but he don’t make it 
vorth nothing to me to give it.” 

“If he did,” said Murray sharply, 
“we'd discharge him.” 

“Sure, sure!” returned the imperturb- 
able Adolph. “We got to watch the boys 
or there won’t be nothing left for us. So 
I safe the commission for you. What iss 
there in it for me?” 

“Not a damn thing !” 

“You play it that way with the fool,” 
advised Adolph complacently. “It’s a 
bully bluff for the feller that don’t know 
how things was done in business. Then 
we go splits, yes?” 

The ignorance and effrontery of the 
man so amazed Murray that he forgot his 
indignation for a moment and undertook 
to explain. 

“There is no commission on business 
that comes to the office,” he said. 

“Sure!” laughed Adolph, again resort- 
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ing to that sagacious wink. “You let the 
company make it, yes? I stay home, you 
send man to tell me get insured, I say yes, 
man get paid—ain’t it so? I come here 
to get insured, and you give that man’s 
pay to the company, the men vorth mil- 
lions—oh, yes, sure!” Adolph laughed 
at the absurdity of the thing. “Iss there 
anything in my eye?” he asked suddenly. 

“You sit down there!’ ordered Mur- 
ray, for Adolph was now leaning famil- 
iarly over Murray’s desk. “I ought to 
kick you out, but I’m going to tell you a 
few things. Sit down and keep still. I’m 
several sizes bigger than you are and it’s 
my turn.” Murray spoke so aggressive- 
ly that Adolph promptly returned to his 
seat. “Now, to begin with, you make a 
mistake in judging everybody else by 
yourself ; there are a lot of decent people 
in this world. A good many may worship 
the almighty dollar, and that’s bad 
enough, but God help the few who get 
down to worshiping the almighty cent. 
A good many keep a pretty sharp look- 
out for graft, but you are the first one I 
ever saw who seemed to think everybody 
was crooked.” 

“No, nein; only business—” 

“Keep still! You insult everybody 
you try to do business with by acting on 
the assumption that they are in your 
class. You have absorbed some of the 
tricky commercialism that is prevalent 
these days, and you’ve got the idea that 
there isn’t anything else—not even com- 
mon sense. You are willing to break the 
law for a trifling gain. What you pro- 
pose is morally wrong, but we won’t dis- 
cuss that, because you can’t understand it. 

“T don’t like—” : 

“Keep still! I’m doing you a favor, 
but I’ve got to tell you what a libel on the 
average human being you are first. The 
law that you want to break was made for 
the protection of just such financially in- 
significant people as you. It prohibits 
giving rebates in any form on insurance 
premiums and provides that the accept- 
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ance of such a rebate by the policy-holder 
shall invalidate his policy and that the 
giving of such a rebate by a company or 
any of its agents shall subject the com- 
pany toa fine. Do you understand that?” 

“Sure! but who iss to know?” 

Murray was discouraged, but he had 
set out to drive a lesson home to this dull- 
witted fellow who thought he was smart, 
and he valiantly held to his task. He 
could feel nothing but contempt for the 
man, but he had become rather interested 
in convincing him how foolish he was. 
Besides, Murray was a bitter opponent of 
the rebate evil in all lines of business— 
every one knows how it fosters monopoly 
—and he attacked it whenever and wher- 
ever he could. 

“If rebates on insurance premiums were 
not unlawful,” he asked, “do you think 
people of your kind are the ones who 
would get them? Well, hardly. The 
millionaires, the rich men, the men who 
take out the big policies would get them, 
and you little fellows would pay the full 
price, just as you do wherever else the re- 
bate évil exists. This law was made to 
protect you, and you want to break it 
down. Well, I suppose there are others 
just as bad. The men for whose benefit 
a law is made frequently insist upon play- 
ing with it until they drop it and break 
it, and then they wonder why the splin- 
ters won’t do them as much good as the 
original law.” Having warmed up to a 
subject that interested him, Murray was 
talking for himself now. Adolph could 
understand in a general way what he 
meant, but many of the remarks were en- 
tirely beyond his comprehension. ‘Look 
at it in another way,” Murray went on. 
“As a speculation, the insurance rebate is 
a mistake. The man who gets or accepts 
a rebate is taking a risk. ‘Well,’ he ar- 
gues, ‘so is the man who buys wheat or 
stocks or undeveloped real estate of prob- 
lematical future value.’ Quite right; but 
when you speculate you want to be sure 
that your probable or possible profits bear 
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a fair proportion to the risk and your 
possible losses. It’s all right to make a 
secured loan of one thousand dollars at 
five per cent., but when you put your one 
thousand dollars into a scheme where 
there is a chance of losing every cent of it, 
you also want a chance of making a good 
deal more than the legal rate of interest. 
Russell Sage is said to look as closely aft- 
er the small profits as the large, but Rus- 
sell would shy away from an investment 
—a real safe investment—that promised 
only a ten-cent profit on five dollars; 
and if it were a speculation, where he 
might lose the whole five, he would want 
to see a possibility of winning at least half 
as much. The man who accepts an insur- 
ance premium rebate is going into a spec- 
ulation—a flimsy, cheap speculation, with 
a chance of loss so entirely out of propor- 
tion to the slight advantage he gains over 
other policy-holders that no man with a 
grain of sense would consider it for a 
moment. To secure a discount on his pre- 
mium he risks his whole policy. Why, in 
your case you would put a two-thousand- 
dollar policy in danger to save a few mis- 
erable dollars. It isn’t cleverness, it isn’t 
shrewdness, it isn’t business, it isn’t sense ; 

it isn’t anything but damn foolishness. 
Do you understand?” 

“Sure, sure!” answered the unmoved 
Adolph, who was as impervious to invec- 
tive as he was to reason. “If we iss found 
out, I loose the policy and you loose a 
fine. We both loose.” 

“That’s it exactly.” 

“Vell, if we both loose by telling, who 
iss going to find it out?” demanded 
Adolph triumphantly. ‘You bet you, I 
take the chance. Go ahead and get her 
ready.” 

Murray leaned wearily back in his 
chair. 

“You’d better get out of here,” he said. 
“This company wouldn’t issue a policy in 
which you had any sort of an intzrest on 
any terms. I was curious to discover 11 < 
could not stir up just a glimmer of busi- 
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ness sense in you, and my curiosity is sat- 
isfied. You seem to me like a man who 
would risk all his money to win a fly- 
speck, if he thought he was going to win 
it by some underhanded deal. Get out as 
quick as you can! But I tell you again, 
Don’t fool with rebates !”” 

Adolph stopped in the doorway. 

“You got to haf the whole commis- 
sion, yes?” he remarked with accusing bit- 
terness. “I take you for a hog!” 

Then he disappeared very suddenly, 
for he feared Murray would pursue. 

Here again was the measure of 
Adolph. In spite of Murray’s explana- 
tion, he could see nothing except a chance 
to win, by saving a part of the commis- 
sion. He could not comprehend that he 
was running any unusual risk or doing 
anything that another would not do, if 
the other had the sense to see the chance. 
In fact, he was fully convinced in his own 
mind that Murray was merely talking for 
effect and really desired the whole com- 
mission for himself. This made him the 
more determined to-gain this small ad- 
vantage for himself—partly because his 
little world was made up of such devious 
methods, and partly because it would be 
an evidence of his own cleverness. 

Now, occasionally a solicitor for a com- 
pany of high standing, acting on his own 
responsibility, will divide his commission 
in order to get some one to take out a 
policy. If he is trying to make a record, 
the temptation is considerable. If the pol- 
icy is large, his half of this commission 
may be more than his whole commission in 
most other cases. He does this secretly, 
but he is inviting three kinds of trouble: 
his own discharge, a fine for his company, 
and a loss for the policy-holder. These 
three things will follow discovery, but he 
takes the chance. And there are irre- 
sponsible or unscrupulous companies or 
agencies (so it is said) that will tacitly 
approve such a course in some instances, 
taking the necessary risk in order to get 
business. Of course, no first-class or reli- 
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able company will sanction or even toler- 
ate such methods. 

Nevertheless, Adolph, the shrewd fool, 
finally found the man for whom he was 
searching. A man may nearly always 
find trouble if he searches for it industri- 
ously, and Adolph was industrious. Un- 
fortunately for him, however, he treated 
several other solicitors to his knowing 
wink before he met the one who agreed to 
his proposition, and, when it was learned 
that Adolph was taking out a policy on 
his wife’s life, they were quick to reach 
conclusions. But it was none of their 
business, and they said nothing. What 
they knew merely made it easier to prove 
the case, if the question should ever arise. 
The solicitor who finally entered into the 
deal was one who had done the same 
thing before. He was “broke” a good 
part of the time, and, when in that condi- 
tion, he did not question closely the eth- 
ics of any proposition that promised an 
early, even though small, cash return. He 
was an outcast among such of the many 
conscientious men of the fraternity as 
knew him, but the local agent of the com- 
pany that employed him was not particu- 
lar, and there were rumors that the com- 
pany itself might have been more strict. 

Anyhow, Adolph got the policy he 
wanted. His wife was disposed to object 
at first, for she had not been consulted un- 
til Adolph had made his bargain. There 
was no use, he argued, in telling her about 
it until he knew what he was going to do. 

“I buy you a policy,” he finally told 
her, in a tone that a man—another man— 
might tell his wife he would buy her a 
sealskin coat. 

‘““What’s that?” she asked. 

“It pays zwei t’ousand dollars,” he ex- 
plained. 

Mrs. Schlimmer was not enthusiastic. 
Perhaps she knew her husband. 

“When?” she asked. 

“When you are in the grafe,” he an- 
swered, after a pause. 

““What’s the use to me?” she persisted. 
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‘““My dear,” he said, with such gallantry 
as he could command, “it shows what you 
iss vorth.” 

Somehow, she was not flattered. She 
was a good wife, who worked hard, and 
she herself thought she was worth $2,000, 
but she was selfish enough to think she 
ought to realize on her own value. 

“No, nein,” he argued, “it ain’t the vay 
it’s done. You got yourself, ain’t it, yes? 
When you ain’t got yourself, you ain’t 
here, but I am. You don’t loose yourself 
when you die, but I loose you, and you’re 
worth a lot.” 

“There’s other women,” she retorted. 

“But they ain’t vorth what you are by 
zwei Vousand dollars,” he insisted, and 
this delicate bit of flattery won the day. 
After all, it made no difference to her. 
She rebelled a little at going to the insur- 
ance office to be examined, however. 

“You tell °em I’m all right,” she urged. 
“You know.” 

But a new gown—a cheap one—gained 
this point, and she went. 

Adolph prided himself very much on 
this stroke of business. His great aim in 
life was to pay a little less than the market 
price for anything, and he was never con- 
vinced that he was really doing this unless 
the deal had to be carried out in some un- 
derhanded way. When he could buy for 
less than others he was making that much 
more money, and it was his experience that 
the biggest profit lay in shady transac- 
tions. In others he had made, or saved, 
much more than in this, but the difficulties 
he encountered in this instance convinced 
him that it was an especially notable 
achievement. He was proud of his suc- 
cess. 

“You bet you, they don’t fool me very 
much,” he asserted frequently. 

And, in time, he told how clever he was. 
Not at first, however; he was very cautious 
at first, for Murray’s words had made 
that much of an impression on him. But, 
after he had paid a few premiums, the 
lapse of time gave him a feeling of secur- 
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ness shrewdness, he mentioned that he was 
even sharp enough to get life insurance 
at a bargain. After that, it was easier 
to speak of it again, and he finally told 
the story. The news spread in his own 
little circle. It was quite a feat, and he 
was held to have demonstrated remarka- 
ble cleverness. When another told of some 
sharp business deal, some one would re- 
mark, “Yes, that was clever, but you never 
got life insurance at a bargain.” And, 
in the course of time—six months or more 
from the time the story was first breathed 
—it came to the ears of one Daniel Grady. 
This was unfortunate, for Daniel at once 
jumped to the conclusion that he had been 
cheated. Daniel had a small policy in the 
same company, and this policy was cost- 
ing him the full premium without rebate 
of any kind from any insurance solicitor 
or anybody else. Daniel did not like this, 
and neither did he like Adolph; in fact, he 
would have been willing to pay a little 
higher premium for the privilege of mak- 
ing trouble for Adolph. Failing that, 
Daniel would like to get on even terms 
with him. 

“It’s th’ divil iv a note,” said Daniel, 
“that I sh’u’d be payin’ more than that 
little shrimp, an’ me only thryin’ to take 
care iv Maggie an’ th’ childhern. Ill go 
down to th’ office an’ push th’ face iv th’ 
man in if he don’t give me th’ same rate; 
I will so.” 

But Daniel wisely did nothing of the 
kind, for he recalled that there were a 
number of clerks in the office and a police 
station not far away, and he had no wish 
to add a fine to his expenses. Instead, 
after pondering the matter a few weeks 
and growing steadily more indignant, he 
went to see a little lawyer who had an of- 
fice over the corner saloon, right next to 
a justice of the peace. Daniel planned 
only to get his premiums reduced, but the 
lawyer saw other opportunities. 

“It’s a great chance,” said the law- 
yer. “You’re a policy-holder—” 
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“Who says so?” demanded Daniel, for 
this sounded to him like an accusation. 

“I mean,” explained the lawyer, “that 
you are insured in the company.” 

‘What iv it?” asked Daniel. 

“Why, the other policy-holders are the 
ones discriminated against in a case like 
this,” said the lawyer, “and any one of 
them can file a complaint.” 

“I’m not th’ kind iv a man to do much 
complainin’,” declared Daniel. “I niver 
see that it did much good. If I e’u’d 
give Schlimmer a bad turn—” 

“That’s it, that’s it exactly,” interrupt- 
ed the lawyer. “You can knock his insur- 
ance sky-high and get some money your- 
self”? 

“Say that wanst more,” urged Daniel. 
“Me hearin’ seems to be playin’ thricks.” 

“The law,” said the lawyer slowly, 
“fines a company for doing that—” 

“How much?” 

“Tl have to look it up. Pretty stiff 
fine, though, and the informer—” 

“TI don’t like th’ word.” 

“Well, the man who makes the com- 
plaint gets half the fine. Do you under- 
stand that? Let me take charge of the 
matter for you, and we'll divide the 
money.” 

“Will it hurt me own insurance?” asked 
Daniel. 

“Not a bit.” 

“I’m not lukkin’ to ave Maggie an’ 
th’ childhern without money whin I die, 
jist to land a dollar-twinty f’r me own 
pocket now. That’s a Schlimmer thrick.” 

“Your insurance will be just as good as 
it ever was,” the lawyer asserted. 

“Will there be twinty dollars in it f’r 
me?” Daniel persisted. 

There’ll be a good deal more than that 
—exactly how much I can’t say.” 

“Go ahead,” instructed Daniel. ‘Put 
th’ little divil through.” 

The lawyer investigated and found his 
task comparatively easy, for Adolph had 
now personally told the story to several 
people. Indeed, by the exercise of a little 
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ingenuity, the lawyer got him to tell it 
to him. Then he acted. 

When the news reached the local agency 
of the company, there was no indecision 
as to what should be done. Unnecessary 
publicity in a matter of that kind was the 
very last thing sought. The solicitor was 
called in, put on the rack, and promptly 
confessed. Then he was discharged with- 
out further questioning. Perhaps the 
local agent was afraid he might learn of 
other similar instances if he pressed the 
matter too far, and he was quite content 
to remain in ignorance of anything else 
of that nature, so long as the public also 
remained in ignorance. Then the com- 
pany promptly acknowledged its fault, 
showed that it had cleared itself morally 
by discharging the offending agent, and 
proceeded to clear itself legally by pay- 
ing the necessary fine. 
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When the news came to Adolph, how- 
ever, there was wailing prolonged. 

“I bet you,” said Adolph, “that feller 
Murray put up the job. He iss a great 
hog; he iss like those monopolists that 
puts smaller people out of business and 
gobbles it all.” 

Then Adolph got a pencil and a sheet 
of paper and began to figure his losses. 

“Zwet tousand dollar insurance,” he 
groaned, “and maybe she wouldn’t lif 
long. And I gif her a dress, too—a new 
dress. Ach, Himmel! it’s hard when a 
man’s vife beats him. A new dress for 
nothing -at all but to loose money. That 
law iss a shame. It iss a—what you call 
it?—restriction of business.” 

Thereafter, for some time, the sight of 
the new gown would make Adolph morose 
and gloomy, and his friends found him 
unusually modest and unobtrusive. 


A TOUCH OF NATURE 


By Allan Updegraff 


aes a sandy, stone-strewn beach, 
That opened on a little bay 
Whose outer points the sea made gray, 
I found an aged fisherman. 
He sat and looked across the reach 
Of gently-heaving, sunlit sea, 
Nor slightest notice took of me 
Until I ventured to beseech 
The shortest way to gain the town; 
He looked me calmly up and down, 
And smiled a slow apology; 
“The town? What's in the town?” said he. 


I chose a boulder and sat down; 
A subtle sense of comradery 
Born, like the mists, of sun and sea, 
Came over us, though neither spoke. 
The sands were guld, the stones were brown, 
The sea was green and blue and gray 
And crystal clear, and far away 
The mists showed purple o’er the town; 
We looked on sands and stones and flood, 
We felt the sunshine in our blood; 
And neither having aught to say, 
We sat and looked and looked away, 


IS BUSINESS DEGRADING US? 


By David Graham Phillips : 
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VER since the first tall chimneys 
unfurled the sooty banners of the 
new, the industrial civilization, we 

have had the cry that the power machine 
is a monster whose reign meant the de- 
basement of the masses of mankind. And 
latterly, throughout the world, but most 
loudly in America, which has been fore- 
most in promoting the new order, it has 
been charged that the men in control of 
the new order, the business men, are mer- 
ciless and relentless; that in the struggle 
for markets and for profits they are 
trampling morality and all the other re- 
straints and ideals. And now comes 
Thorstein Veblen, Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of 
Chicago, to formulate these charges upon 
a scientific basis. In his just published 
Theory of Business Enterprise he makes 
the following declarations of scientific 
principle: 

First—That “the machine is a leveller, 
a vulgarizer, whose end seems to be the 
extirpation of all that is respectable, noble 
and dignified in human intercourse and 
ideals”; that “in the nature of the case 
the cultural growth dominated by the 
machine industry is of a skeptical, mat- 
ter-of-fact complexion, materialistic, un- 
moral, unpatriotic, undevout”; that “the 
machine, their (the masses’) master, is 
no respecter of persons, and knows 
neither morality nor dignity, nor pre- 
scriptive right, divine or human.” 

Second—That “the machine methods 
which are corrupting the hearts and 
manners of the workmen are profitable to 
the business man.” 

Third—That “the economic welfare 
of the community at large is best secured 
by a facile and uninterrupted interplay 
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of the various processes which make up 
the industrial system at large; but the pe- 
cuniary interests of the business men, in 
whose hands lies the discretion in the mat- 
ter, are not necessarily best served by an 
unbroken maintenance of the industrial 
balance. Especially is this true as re- 
gards those greater business men whose 
interests are very extensive. Gain may 
come to them from a given disturbance of 
the system, whether the disturbance makes 
for heightened facility or for widespread 
hardship, very much as a speculator in 
grain futures may be either a bull or a 
bear.” 

Fourth—That, these being the facts, 
there has arisen a “class of pecuniary ex- 
perts” who “have an interest in making 
the disturbances of the system large and 
frequent”; that, under the new civiliza- 
tion, industry being carried on for busi- 
ness, and not business for the sake of 
industry, such disturbances are as a mat- 
ter of fact both large and frequent, are 
incident to a merciless struggle among 
business men for the supremacy which 
monopoly alone gives; that, while the 
business man, in common with other men, 
is moved by humane ideals, “motives of 
this kind detract from business efficiency, 
and an undue yielding to them on the 
part of business men is to be deprecated 
as an infirmity” ; that, while sentiment has 
a certain force “in restraint upon pecuni- 
ary advantage, not in abrogation of it,” 
the “code of business ethics consists, after 
all, of mitigations of the maxim, caveat 
emptor (let the buyer beware)”; that, 
“under the system of handicraft and 
neighborhood industry, the adage ‘Hon- 
esty is the best policy’ seems, on the 
whole, to have been accepted and to have 
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been true. This adage has come down 
from the days before the machine’s re- 
gime and before modern business enter- 
prise”; that, under modern circumstances 
of lack of personal contact between busi- 
ness man and customer, “business man- 
agement has a chance to proceed on a 
temperate and sagacious calculation of 
profit and loss, untroubled by sentimen- 
tal considerations of human kindness or 
irritation or of honesty.” 

Professor Veblen’s ideas have been 
given in his own language so far as has 
been permitted by his passionate profes- 
sorial predilection for polysyllables—or, 
has he used long words and involved 
phrases from the prudent motive of 
screening from “the vulgar” the ferocity 
of his attack upon business men, rather 
than from the reactionary motive of 
scholastic snobbery? However this may 
be, to close study he makes it clear enough 
that, according to his reading of political 
economy : 

First—The machine is a monster. 

Second—lIt is making monsters of men 
—brutal serfs of the masses; bandits, 
liars, thieves and cheats of the managers 
and directors. 

A savage indictment that! A terrify- 
ing topsy-turvying of the dearest beliefs 
and hopes of us who look upon steam and 
electricity as the advance agents of de- 
mocracy, the strong and inevitable un- 
shacklers of the bodies and minds of man- 
kind. But Professor Veblen has stated 
only the extreme of what is said without 
denial every day; he is simply the cour- 
ageous spokesman of the majority of the 
classes who write and speak; he is putting 
into scientific formula the sneer of every 
snob who professes contempt of business 
and, indeed, of all other forms of modern 
democratic activity. His book, therefore, 
serves admirably as a provocation for pre- 
senting a few facts and suggestions on the 
other side. 

Is it true, either in whole or in part, 
that our industrial civilization is degrad- 
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ing the masses into mere appurtenances 
of the machine, mere mechanical aids to. 
the heaping up of vast profits in the treas- 
uries of the few? Is it true, either in the 
whole or in part, that our business men, 
whether great or small, whether captains 
of industry or sub-officers, are degenerat- 
ing into dishonesty and the short-sighted 
selfishness of the slave-master ? 

A surface survey of our time reveals 
much that seems to compel a reluctant 
affirmative answer. To glance at a news- 
paper is to read of the cynical tyrannies 
of beef, oil, coal, iron, grain, railway 
magnates, who make their infamies nau- 
seating by ardent professions of patriot- 
ism and piety. And from time to time the 
shameless adulterations of food and drink 
culminate in some sensational slaughter 
of people wholesale, suggesting vastly 
more slaughters effected quietly from day 
to day. And we see persons, grown enor- 
mously rich upon stolen privileges of vari- 
ous kinds, exhibiting themselves in lux- 
urious ostentation, offering tempting re- 
wards to sycophancy and pauperizing 
those fighting on the poverty-line by su- 
percilious gifts and condescensions. We 
see rascality rewarded with wealth and 
honors, success bought with self-sale. We 
see corruption, conspicuous and _ hideous, 
everywhere upon the surface of the social 
body. And we turn away heartsick, con- 
vinced that the Veblens have stated the 
truth with moderation. 

But if we turn away to read history— 
not the fables and fancies, the poetical ro- 
mances and romantic poems from which 
the Veblens draw their “facts,” but the 
true story of the mankind that was—if 
we read that painful recital, we turn 
again to the mankind of our day, and 
it is like a landscape from which the 
storms of winter are rolling away. The 
corruption which revolted us is still there, 
just as hideous as before, but we now see 
that it is the poison which was working in 
the veins and arteries of the patient and 
is now at the surface, on its way out of the 
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body before the victorious Iegions of 
health. 

Professor Veblen, and his like, are 
prone to use, in writing and speaking, 
words of many meanings; they uncon- 
sciously play upon these words, and so 
fall into grievous error. For instance, 
Professor Veblen talks of ours as a “ma- 
chine” civilization—as if the machine 
were its new and characteristic factor, de- 
termining its form and its destiny. In 
fact, civilization from its very inception 
has been “machine-made.” It began when 
our remote ancestor snatched the bough 
of a tree and decided thenceforth to walk 
erect, using the bough as staff and club— 
that is, as a machine. Every tool of every 
kind has been a machine; and the prog- 
ress of the race has been determined by 
the number and efficiency of its machines, 
both those designed to compel peace and 
those designed to further the arts of 
peace. If you wish to measure the actual 
value of any civilization—value in pro- 
ducing healthy minds in healthy bodies— 
you need only inquire into the kind and 
number and efficiency of its machines. 
Why? Because the machine represents 
the effort of man to adjust himself to his 
environment, his environment to himself. 
It gives power to him, whoever he may be, 
that learns to use it; it leaves him who 
does not avail himself of its aid, whether 
through idleness or ignorance or intem- 
perance or incapacity, about where he 
would have been—certainly no worse off 
than he would have been—had mankind 
remained in the helpless, machineless 
“state of nature”. 

Evolution has so unevenly affected the 
human race that, fortunately for us in the 
foremost files of progress, we need not 
rely upon history and cautious conjecture 
for our encouraging and inspiring knowl- 
edge of the world of the past, which en- 
ables us to see how far and how high we 
have got, and that the journey is still 
swiftly, if steeply, upward. There is 
hardly a stage of human progress that is 
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not now represented on the earth, inviting 
any man with a passion for the “glorious 
past,” to disillusionize himself and to 
cheer his pessimism. And we are enabled 
easily to reconstruct any period of the 
past. Thus, we have visual confirmation 
of the truth about Athens which history 
can only suggest. We know that the 
Athens of Plato and Praxiteles was no 
more the true Athens than is the intellect 
and condition of Booker Washington a 
true type of the intelligence and condi- 
tion of the overwhelming mass of our 
eight million negroes. We come to un- 
derstand what Athens’ twenty-five thou- 
sand free citizens and many hundred 
thousand slaves really meant; we pene- 
trate into the profligacy of the Athenian 
rich, the degradation of the Athenian 
masses ; we realize why Aristides was ban- 
ished for being just and Alcibiades car- 
ried on the shoulders of the Athenian de- 
mocracy (!) because he was a degenerate 
and a debauchee. And so on through all 
the past. 

In like manner, we need not rely upon 
the poets and poetical historians, as Pro- 
fessor Veblen apparently does, for knowl- 
edge of what the “handicraft” civiliza- 
tion meant. We can study it, as it survives 
practically unchanged in the miserable 
hovels of Bohemian and Italian and Span- 
ish peasants, where men and beasts rot to-- 
gether in conditions of sanitation that 
would not long be tolerated in any place 
where the “machine civilization” has in- 
augurated its high and ever higher moral 
and physical standards. We need not go 
so far from home. To get a picture of a 
prosperous handicraft city of the middle 
ages, go to New York’s East Side, where 
are the fast-disappearing sweat-shops 
that were transplanted from “handicraft 
neighborhoods” of Europe. The poets 
have it otherwise; and so do those his- 
torians who like to paint alluring pictures 
for their readers—and hate to grub for 
facts. But there is the grisly truth. Con- 
trast the average sweat-shop with the 
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average factory. No; contrast the best 
sweat-shop with the worst factory. 

Partly because some men are so much 
shrewder and more persistent and more 
far-sighted than the masses of their fel- 
lows, but chiefly because the mass of man- 
kind has not been long enough emanci- 
pated by the power machine to learn how 
to work intelligently and efficiently, the 
power machine, become enormously benefi- 
cent through steam and electricity, has 
not yet done all, or even more than a very 
small part, of what it can do, and shall 
do, for mankind. But already—in less 
than ten decades, less than seven—what a 
forward stride! In place of a world where 
all but a handful toiled early and late— 
from dawn until far into the night— 
toiled that others might reap all and they 
only blows and the meager bread of bit- 
terness, we now have a world where mil- 
lions upon millions are comfortable. And 
as for the masses of toilers still in the 
shackles of the old regime, are they not 
better off than they were under that 
regime where wages were alms, and alms 
of the scantiest; where the only lights in 
the black darkness of utter ignorance 
were the will-o’-the-wisps of Superstition, 
drawing man farther and farther into the 
morass of slavery to king and noble and 
priest? 

In writing works of political economy, 
professors should not study the conditions 
of labor before steam and electricity in 
poems and romances and from orchestra 
stalls at productions of “Die Meister- 
singer.” There is not a serf toiling in the 
deepest depth of the most hell-like mine in 
Silesia, upon whose shoulders, and upon 
whose soul, the burden is not lighter for 
the modern expansion of the civilization 
of the machine. 

The truth is, steam and electricity 
have made the human race suddenly and 
acutely self-conscious as a race for the 
first time in its existence. They have 
constructed a mighty mirror wherein 
humanity sees itself, with all its faults 
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and follies, and diseases and deformities. 
And the sudden, unprecedented spectacle 
is so startling, is in such abhorrent con- 
trast with poetical pictures of the past, 
painted in school and popular text- 
books, that men of defective perspective 
shrink, and shriek: ‘Mankind has be- 
come monstrous!” But not so Man, 
rising, rising, rising through the ages, is 
still nearer to the dark and bloody and 
cruel place of his origin than to the 
promised land toward which his ideals are 
drawing him. His diseases and deformi- 
ties are of the past; and virtues that 
were, up to a few decades ago, almost 
unattainable ideals, are now so nearly a 
part of his natural adornment that hope 
of the nearness of the luminous penum- 
bra of the Golden Age seems not unjusti- 
fied. 

What our grandfathers regarded as 
the natural and just demands of employer 
upon employé are now regarded as rig- 
orous and tyrannous exactions of a brute. 
And in trying still to continue such ex- 
actions men slink behind the lawyer-con- 
structed shield of the corporation, that 
they may be easier in conscience by try- 
ing to believe they are not “personally” 
responsible. 

This brings us, naturally, to the 
charges against business men. 

Professor Veblen does not, in so many 
words, assert that there was a time when 
business men were in business with other 
motives — presumably idealistic — more 
potent than profits. But he forces his 
readers to infer that this was the case— 
and that lofty view is always taken by 
the assailants of our present civilization. 
That is, man used to be an altruistic ani- 
mal; democracy and the machine—for, 
you will find that these assailants are al- 
ways hitting at democracy over the 
shoulders of the machine—have made 
him a selfish and cruel rascal. 

False weights were found in the ruins 
of the oldest city that has yet been ex- 
humed. And false weights will probably 
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be consumed when the earth drops into 
the sun and the heavens are rolled to- 
gether like a scroll. Ancient records and 
ancient statute books are full of evidence 
that every new practical device—from 
capitalistic and labor monopolies, secret 
rebates and majority owners swindling 
minority owners, down to adulterations 
and crooked scales—was familiar to our 
ancestors of the plateau of Iran before 
the migrations. Vice is the old inhabit- 
ant; virtue is the new-comer, the immi- 
grant, received with reluctance and com- 
pelled to fight for every inch of ground 
he gains. As for specific testimony as to 
past ages, we have the testimony of all 
the old writers that the mercantile classes, 
the business men, were “without honor,” 
mean of soul, oppressors of their em- 
ployés, robbers of their customers. We 
happen to know, also, that as for the 
other classes—the proud kings and 
haughty nobles and the rest—they cer- 
tainly had a very quaint interpretation 
of that word “honor”? when a murderer, 
a tyrant, a gambler, a practitioner of 
every vice that rots its slave and ruins 
its victims could yet be a “gentleman of 
unsullied honor.” And we know, finally, 
that only with the rise of the business 
men to influence and authority did the 
standard of honor become what all the 
world now recognizes as “ideal.” The 
very Biblical phrases in which honesty 
is enjoined are altogether commercial, 
are the language of the business world, 
of business men. 

There are two vital facts about our 
new industrial civilization which its crit- 
ics neglect: 

First—It has created an  unprece- 
dented and infinitely great number of 
opportunities to dishonesty of the kinds 
that are, to as yet but slightly enlight- 
ened human nature, potently tempting. 

Second—It has created new conditions 
of the moral, as well as of the material, 
relations of man to the masses of his fel- 
low men which are as yet imperfectly 
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understood and constitute a debatable 
ground for even the fairest and rigidest 
consciences. Men now see that large ac- 
tion of any kind involves large evil as 
well as large good; and the balance of 
right and wrong is not easy to adjust, 
except in the tranquil studies of critics 
and theorists. 

To the first of these two facts may 
justly be attributed the unquestionably 
large amount of dishonesty—dishonesty 
clearly and generally recognized as such. 
To the second of these two facts is un- 
doubtedly due the most of the wrong- 
doing by men who in their private rela- 
tions are above reproach. ‘These state- 
ments are not put forward to justify men 
for yielding to temptation to dishonesty 
and to justify men in acts, approval of 
which can be got from conscience by 
sophistry only, if at all. They are put 
forward simply to explain why it is that, 
when there is actually more honesty and 
conscientiousness, and they of a higher 
quality, than ever before in human his- 
tory, there should be a seeming of more 
dishonesty and consciencelessness. Fur- 
ther in support of the same view, while 
wrongdoers of the past were hidden or 
veiled by the imperfect means of public- 
ity, wrongdoers of to-day are at once 
searched out and pilloried by the press 
and by public opinion. Up to the middle 
of the last century men knew little of 
the large evil done them, and that little 
imperfectly; now, knowledge of individ- 
ual acts of uprightness, once scattered 
everywhere by being immortalized in 
tradition, rhymed and prose, is lost in the 
vast revelations of huge and ancient 
wrongs persisting. 

It is no new thing for a man to be ad- 
mired and envied for wealth and station, 
regardless of how he got them. But it is 
a new thing in the world for the public 
conscience to be so sensitive that a man 
in possession of wealth or station, got 
not by outright and open robbery— 
methods not long ago regarded without 
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grave disapproval—but by means that 
are questionable and suspicious merely, 
should be in an apologetic attitude, 
should feel called upon to defend himself 
and to give large sums in philanthropy 
in the effort to justify and to rehabili- 
tate himself. Steam and electricity have 
given to man a sudden, vast power. It 
is not strange that he should commit er- 
rors and crimes in working out its unfa- 
miliar possibilities. It is not strange that 
abuses, as old as the selfish struggle for 
existence, should succeed in adapting 
themselves to the new conditions, should 
contrive to persist. But is it not strange 
that professors of political economy, sup- 
posedly familiar with the truth about 
the past, should be so narrow and twisted 
in historic and psychological perspective 
as to misunderstand these simple phe- 
nomena? And what must we think of 
them if, in support of their pessimistic 
and unwarranted jeremiads, they conjure 
the fantastic and preposterous and long~ 
exploded myth of humanity’s past Gold- 
en Age? 

According to Professor Veblen, honesty 
is no longer the best policy. What an 
incredible misreading of the very sign- 
board of our time! Under the old régime 
of priest or soldier or prince, honesty 
was distinctly not the best policy. 
Strategy, dexterity, chicane, finesse, soph- 
istry, cozening—these were the sure, the 
only ways to preferment. For, under 
those régimes preferment meant securing 
the right to live without work upon the 
toil of others. And, to confine ourselves 
to the mercantile classes, was not the suc- 
cessful business man he who got from 
prince or priest or tyrant the right to rob 
the people, he who got a monopoly or a li- 
cense or a concession? 

How is it under the new régime, the 
democratic, the “vulgarizing” régime of 
the business man? Our chief troubles 
cuine from survivals into the present of 
the tenacious roots of the past’s methods 
to success, come from the persistence of 
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the idea that by wit and not by wisdom 
and justice does the truly strong man 
truly prevail. But slowly—and surely! 
—the “vulgar” régime is enforcing the 
laws and sanctions of “vulgar” morality. 
Even our robber barons demand honesty, 
strict honesty, among themselves in their 
conspiracies to monopolize to their own 
profit the benefits intended for all. When 
they violate the law of honesty, they do 
it in secrecy and make haste to deny 
their crime and to return to their allegi- 
ance to the law. Honesty is the very 
ground upon which a commercial civiliza- 
tion must rest. That our business men 
are, as a class, and with rare exceptions, 
honest, keeping their bargains, giving 
and receiving the value agreed upon, is 
proved beyond question by the fact that 
we as a nation prosper, that our abject 
poverty is almost confined to newly-ar- 
rived immigrants and to our only recent- 
ly emancipated negroes. 

Where a prince is armed with power 
arbitrarily to suspend the natural laws 
governing the intercourse of human be- 
ings, lies and dishonesty may, for a time, 
prosper; but not where the sole basis of 
intercourse is the voluntary belief of men 
in each other’s integrity. And more than 
ninety per cent. of our business is done 
upon credit! Under the old order, the 
very laws and customs, the very morality 
taught by the church, was grounded up- 
on the justice of the unjust distribution 
of the products of labor; under the new 
régime, under “business enterprise,” law 
and custom and religion teach only value 
for value received. 

Professor Veblen does well to criticize 
the misguided attempts of philanthropy 
and so-called charity to restore the old re- 
lations of superior and inferior. But his 
criticism that they are insufficient and 
not in keeping with the “machine civiliza- 
tion’s” merciless demand for economic 
efficiency does not go far enough. They 
are also unnecessary, and in large meas- 
ure productive of greater ills—of pau- 
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perism and dependence—than those they 
seek to mitigate. The ills are not ma- 
chine-created. They are inherent in the 
imperfect nature of man. They will tend 
wholly to disappear only when the ma- 
chine’s “merciless” demand for efficiency 
is rigidly enforced. For, what is that 
“merciless” demand? What does the 
machine say to man? It says, “Work is 
not a curse, but a blessing. In a leisure 
class the only culture is of the germs of 
profligacy, superciliousness, snobbery 
and decay. All men must work, and must 
learn to work well. All men must serve 
that they may pay for service rendered. 
And where that order prevails, to the 
worker will come the full reward for his 
work. I, the machine, will make your 
burden into a blessing, your toil into 
labor, the noble, the dignified, the pro- 
ducer of civilization and self-respect. I 
will widen your horizon until you see that 
all men are brothers, brothers in the 
business of, by business enterprise, in- 
creasing and creating wants, and of, by 
business enterprise, satisfying them. I 
will give you ideals that are true and 
just—not loyalty to idle, thieving prince, 
not slavery to irrational superstition, not 
bondage to bloody soldier-tyrant, but in- 
telligent loyalty to truth and justice and 
progress. I will make you master of na- 
ture and of yourself, servant of the true 
religion and the true morality.” 

Until now has been reserved the in- 
quiry into how it happens that these 
critics of industrialism fall into their fa- 
tal errors. That inquiry will not long 
detain us. ‘Professor Veblen naively gives 
himself and his fellow critics away. He 
confesses why he hates the régime of the 
business man, what he means when he 
calls the machine industry “materialistic, 
unmoral, undevout.” “Business life,” he 
says, on page 381, “does not further the 
growth of manners and breeding, pride 
of caste, punctilios of honor or even re- 
ligious fervor.” And he finds his hope 
for the future in militarism and imperi- 


alism—which he, by the way, unjustly 
charges to the business men instead of to 
the politicians pandering to the still lively 
passions of man’s inheritance from the 
past when all the world was militaristic 
and imperialistic. ‘There can be no seri- 
ous question,” says he, “but that a con- 
sistent return to the ancient virtues of 
allegiance, piety, servility, graded dig- 
nity, class prerogatives, and prescriptive 
authority would greatly conduce to popu- 
lar content and to the facile management 
of affairs.” Nor does he conceal under 
the ponderous sarcasm lurking in that 
statement the truth of his own fixed be- 
lief in at least a measure of those “an- 
cient virtues.” For his whole book, and 
the speeches and writings of practically 
all the critics of industrialism, show that 
these critics abhor the new virtues as “ma- 
terialistic.” 

The motive in the mind of each critic 
is a little different from that of his fellow- 
critics. One wishes college professors and 
the like to be in control; another is for 
the supremacy of birth; another for the 
supremacy of culture, whatever that may 
mean. Another wants the preacher back 
at the helm, with mankind an open- 
mouthed, uncritical congregation. Each 
wants the particular class or condition 
to which he himself has the good fortune 
to belong, to have the chief say in affairs. 
But all agree in denouncing the business 
man who is actually in control—and will 
remain there. They profess to despise 
money, yet they hate him for his profits. 
They profess to prefer the intellectual 
and moral dividends which their own in- 
tellectual and moral enterprises declare; 
yet their dainty fingers twitch for the 
material dividends which his material en- 
terprises naturally declare. They would 
deny him the gains which are the only— 
and, as they loudly profess, the poor 
enough—rewards for wasting his life up- 
on the gross and sordid things. 

The business man is in control, is there 
to stay, because the human animal is so 
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constituted that its material affairs— 
proper food, proper clothing, proper 
shelter—must always be primal. Not of 
the highest importance, but of the first 
importance. And if those material mat- 
ters are well attended to—as they will be 
when the business instinct pervades the 
whole race—the spiritual matters, the 
growth of body and soul, must inevitably 
prosper. The business man, the business 
instinct, provides the right soil for a soul 
to grow in—a real soil, full of the natu- 
ral and nourishing substances, not a fan- 
ciful, unsubstantial soil of false ideals, 
fraudulent culture and barren fiddle-fad- 
dle of closet theorizings. 

For proof that the business instinct 
will provide the right soil we need only 
point to our own country as it is. In 
America, the great business nation of the 
nations, there lives a race of idealists, 
eighty millions earnest, dominated by the 
instincts for self-help and helpfulness to 
others, afire with the passion for improve- 
ment, for education, for knowledge of all 
kinds and from any and all sources. This 
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in America, where even the farmers, the 
professional men and the laborers are 
business men—those of them that are 
progressive. 

The world has wandered in the swamps 
of vain and sentimental imaginings long 
enough. By all means, let us have it es- 
tablished on the firm ground and in the 
straight, upward roads of science and 
business. The sun shines upon those 
roads by day, the moon and the stars 
light them by night; the flowers bloom 
beside them—and within reach of the 
humblest wayfarer. 

On a business basis, and primarily for 
a profit. For, that which does not pay 
materially will be found, on close examina- 
tion, to be somehow wrong and rotten 
spiritually. This gospel will not be at- 
tractive to poseurs and to the lazy and the 
incompetent. But it is gospel. 

And finally, in the cargo of merchan- 
dise, democracy and enlightenment al- 
ways travel as stowaway missionaries; 
when the cargo is landed, they go ashore 
and begin to preach. 


THE BOND 
By Charlotte Becker 


AY ecu say he understands men’s hearts, 
Sees past each mask of pride or scorn 
Into the need for sympathy— 
Know you of what his sight was born? 


Of days so filled with sacrifice, 

So dowered with grief and pain and care,— 
His eyes must read in other eyes 

The fellow-knowledge written there. 
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By J. J. Bell 


AUTHOR OF “WEE 
HE car started with a jerk, and 
Mr. Boynton’s legs failed him. He 
sat down abruptly on the street 

and gazed after the car, with a pained 

and puzzled smile, till a man caught him 
under the arm and hoisted him to his feet. 

“Hurt?” inquired the man, handing 
Mr. Boyton his silk hat, and leading 
him to the pavement. 

“No, just a bit surprised,” Mr. Boy- 
ton answered, recovering his breath, and 
donning his hat. “Many thanks, many 
thanks,” he added. 

“Welcome,” said the man, and went 
on his way. 

Mr. Boyton brushed some of the dust— 
fortunately the weather was dry—from 
his frock coat, and turned into the side 
street which, on leaving the car, he had 
been told was a short cut to the offices 
that were his destination. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, ere he realized that 
although uninjured he was considerably 
shaken by his fall, and desired to rest for 
a few minutes. At sixty-one a man is apt 
to fall heavily, even if one be the reverse 
of stout and apparently in the best of 
condition, as was Mr. Boyton. 

A small second-hand book-shop sug- 
gested the retreat he sought, and he en- 
tered the doorway which a more burly in- 
dividual would have found difficult of 
passage owing to the piled up boxes of 
cheaply-priced and more or less damaged 
volumes. After the glare of the street the 
light in the shop seemed dim, and Mr. 
Boyton looked about him for a few min- 
utes ere he perceived a short counter on 
which stood a desk, and behind which he 
distinguished the bowed head of a man, 
probably, he thought, the proprietor. 
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Mr. Boyton laid his hand on the back 
of a chair a little distance from the coun- 
ter. 

“Don’t let me disturb you, and pardon 
my intrusion,” he said, pleasantly. “May 
I sit here for a little while? I had a slight 
fall outside just now, and it has rather 
shaken me. I only want a seat—nothing 
else.” 

The man behind the counter—a small 
person, gray-haired and pale—had risen, 
and stood holding a book, making a 
place with one of fe fingers. For an in- 
stant he stared at Mr. Boyton, checked 
an exclamation, and let his book drop. 
He stooped and groped for it, found it 
at last, and saying, “Certainly, certainly, 
sir; take a seat,” he resumed his own, and 
once more bowed his head. 

Mr. Boyton expressed his thanks, and 
feeling no particular desire for conver- 
sation, apart from the fact that the book- 
seller appeared to be engrossed with his 
own affairs, he seated himself and fixed 
his attention on a company prospectus 
which he drew from his pocket, unaware 
that the bookseller several times raised 
his eyes to gaze earnestly, if stealthily, 
over the desk. 

In ten minutes Mr. Boyton felt himself 
again, and rose to take his departure. 

“I am very much obliged to you,” he 
said, turning toward the counter. 

At first the bookseller appeared not to 
hear him. Then he raised his head as 
though politeness forced him to do so 
against his inclination. 

“You’re very welcome. Good-day,” he 
said quietly, and bent over his book again. 

Mr. Boyton hesitated, said “good-day” 
mechanically, and walked out of the snu,. 
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On the pavement he halted, and looked 
up at the board above the window and 
door—“James Carnachan, Bookseller.” 

“Good heavens!’ he muttered, feeling 
even more shaken than by his recent mis- 
hap; “to think of finding him here! Jamie 
Carnachan !”” 

He turned to reénter the shop, but 
abruptly changed his intention, and, hav- 


ing hailed and secured a cab, was driven 
to the great offices where half a score of 
prosperous gentlemen sat round a large 
table awaiting the advent of “Mr. Boy- 
ton of New York,” whose signature would 
complete a financial deal calculated to in- 
crease still further their own prosperity 
and more than likely to wipe the names 
of a hundred or so less prosperous gen- 
tlemen from the map of commerce. The 


individuals round the table, it must be 
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mentioned, were anxious and fearful lest 
Mr. Boyton, whom none of them had met, 
should get the best of the bargain, as in- 
dividuals are who want the best of the bar- 
gain for themselves, and they whispered 
virtuously, one with another, of his repu- 
tation for smartness and his lack of 
scruples, and agreed that their own na- 
tion’s interest must be protected before 


OYTON FIXED HIS ATTENTION ON A COMPANY PROSPECTUS 


everything. They need not, however, have 
excited themselves. Mr. Boyton arrived, 
drank a glass of water, and came to busi- 
ness, looking rather bored. The matter 
was carried through far more speedily 
than anyone had anticipated. The na- 
tion’s interests were duly protected, and 
after Mr. Boyton’s departure—he refused 
several luncheons on the plea of other en- 
gagements—the prosperous gentlemen 
congratulated one another and came to 
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the conclusion that he was not nearly as 
smart as they had feared, in that he 
might easily have cleared another hun- 
dred thousand pounds on the transaction. 


It was some minutes after Mr. Boyton 
left the shop ere the bookseller raised his 
head. But he had not been reading. He 
laid down the book, and took up the morn- 
ing paper, turning the pages till he 
found the “Commercial Notes.” 

“Ay, ay,” he murmured presently. 
“It’s just him. I was sure it was, though 
he didn’t recognize me. No wonder—after 
nearly thirty years, and me with my gray 


beard. He’s a great man now—a million- © 


aire, so they say. Ah! if—if 
my poor heart Beatrice had married him 
instead of me, she would have had—” He 
checked himself, and letting the paper 
slip to the floor, he dropped his head in 
his hands. 

His shop boy, his only assistant, came 
in from dinner, whistling, and Carnachan 
rose, and with a nod to the youth went 
slowly up the back stair to his modest 
dwelling. 

“Is your mistress awake?” he asked of 
a small but cheerful-featured maid who 
met him on the landing. 

She replied in the affirmative, and he 
softly turned the handle df the door near- 
est him, and entered the room, smiling. 

No passer-by on the street below could 
have dreamed that the dingy building 
held such a chamber. It was furnished in 
exquisite taste and with all regard to com- 
fort; bright, yet full of solace; orderly, 
but not stiffly so. Skilfully concealed were 
arrangements for regulating the light- 
ing, temperature and ventilation, and 
noiseless blinds controlled the sunlight to 
a nicety. Every most modern contriv- 
ance for the promotion of human com- 
fort and the prevention of irritation 
seemed to have a place in this room or in 
the smaller room adjoining it, through the 
open door of which could be seen a lit- 
tle sturdy table on rubber-tired wheels, 


covered with a snowy cloth, and daintily 
set with silver, crystal and flowers, as if 
awaiting the laying of a repast. 

James Carnachan closed the door be- 
hind him, and crossed the room to the bed 
where his wife had lain for nigh ten 

ears. 

“Well, old lady,” he said cheerily, tak- 
ing the hand she gave him, and bending 
to kiss her, “you were sleeping the last 
time I was up.” 

She smiled back to him. What a lovely 
woman: she must have been! 

“Well, Jamie, seeing you come up every 
hour, you’re bound to catch me napping 
now and then, aren’t you? Are you ready 
for your dinner?” she asked, laying her 
finger on a bell-button convenient to her 
hand. 

“In five minutes, Beatrice,” he replied, 
seating himself by the bedside. 

“How’s business to-day ?” she inquired. 

“Capital!” He rubbed his hands to- 
gether and looked at her with the air of 
a man who had just made a good bargain 
for himself. 

“You’re a wonderful man, Jamie,” she 
said, with a sigh of contentment. “I don’t 
know how you’ve kept things going so 
splendidly all these years, and I such a 
drag upon you.” 

“Whisht!? he murmured quickly. 
“There’s nothing wonderful about it when 
a man has a good steady business and 
plenty of wealthy clients.” 

“And an endless knowledge of books.” 

“Well, if you like,” he allowed, with a 
laugh. “Of course I ought to know a lit- 
tle by this time,” he went on, “enough, at 
any rate, to take advantage of most buy- 
ers and sellers.” 

“I don’t believe you’ve ever taken ad- 
vantage of any one in all your life,” she 
said warmly. 

“Oh, haven’t I? It’s all you know, old 
lady! You’ve surely forgotten that little 
bit of business I told you about last week 
—the library. Eh?” 

“No, I haven’t forgotten. It was a 
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splendid profit you made, I know; but, ail 
the same, my dear man, I don’t believe 
you took advantage of Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Carlton.” 

“Surely that wasn’t the name. No; it 
was Fairley.” 

Her husband looked a little confused. 
“So it was. Funny my forgetting,” he 
said, hurriedly. ‘Well, I think I’ll have 
a bite now.” 

She rang the bell, remarking as she did 
so, “It is funny your forgetting the name 
of such a good client. I’m afraid you’ve 
too much to think about, Jamie. I’m a 
sad burden.” 

Carnachan regarded his wife very ten- 
derly and reproachfully. ‘Please don’t 
say that again, Beatrice.” 

Her lip trembled as she stretched her 
thin hand toward his. 

There was a slight sound of dishes in 
the adjoining room, and presently the 
maid wheeled in the table. 

“Now, Jamie,” said Mrs. Carnachan, 
when the maid had gone, “I ordered a 
small bottle of the good claret, and you’ve 
got to take it. You’ve been looking rather 
white lately, and I’m a little tired of hav- 
ing all the luxuries myself.” 

Carnachan protested that he had never 
felt better and that he did not feel inclined 
for wine at the moment; also that it was 
creating unnecessary expense. 

“You can well afford it,” she returned, 
“so that’s no excuse. Take it to please 
me.” 

“Of course I can afford it,” he said 
cheerfully, and drew the cork forthwith. 

The meal was just finished when word 
was brought that a gentleman wished to 
see Mr. Carnachan in the shop. 

‘“Here’s another thousand a year!” 
said the bookseller gaily, as he rose to 
obey the summons. “I’ll be up again as 
soon as possible, dear.” He kissed his wife 
and left the room briskly. 

But going slowly down the stair he 
thought, “If it’s that man from Causton 
Brothers, I can’t possibly pay him.” 
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At the foot of the stair he halted, and 
peeped cautiously into the shop. A tall, 
frock-coated figure, not altogether un- 
familiar, was standing near the door, ap- 
parently engrossed in a box of old ser- 
mons. 

Carnachan beckoned to the lad, who 
came to him at once. 

‘Who is the gentleman, Henry?” 

“A Mr. Boyton. Said he wanted to see 
you particular, sir. Didn’t mind wait- 
ing.” 

Carnachan’s mind went back to the 
brief but bitter quarrel of thirty years 
ago that had ended only with his engage- 
ment to Beatrice and Boyton’s sudden de- 
parture to the States. Before the quar- 
rel the two young men had been-as David 
and Jonathan. 

“Bill Boyton,” sighed the bookseller 
to himself. “I’m glad he has done so 
well.” And he became lost in a reverie 
till his lad, wondering, inquired: 

“Will you see the gentleman, sir?” 

At that moment another person en- 
tered the shop and advanced to the coun- 
ter, where he seated himself and drew 
from his pocket a slip of bluish paper. 
The bookseller winced. 

“Tell Mr. Boyton,” he whispered, “that 
—that I can’t see him, but that—that— 
No, that’s all. Just say I can’t see him.” 

Was it shame or pride that decided his 
answer? 

He watched Henry deliver the mes- 
sage, and it seemed as if the tall figure 
were bowed as it passed through the door- 
way. When he had at last got rid of his 
other visitor, who left with a threatening 
air, he asked Henry if Mr. Boyton had 
said anything. 

“Said he was sorry—very sorry—not 
to have seen you, sir, as he’s going back 
to New York soon.” 

“Was that all, Henry?” — 

“That was all, sir,” said the lad. 

He kept hanging about his employer, 
however, until the latter asked if he want- 
ed anything. 
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“‘I—I wanted to speak to you, sir, about 
—about leaving.” 

“Ah! Go on, Henry.” 

“It—it’s not me that wants to leave 
you, sir,” the lad said, awkwardly; “it’s 
father. He thinks I haven’t enough to do 
here, and I don’t get experience.” 

Mr. Carnachan nodded. “Things have 
been very quiet lately,” he said somewhat 
apologetically, “but—well, perhaps your 
father is right, but—but don’t leave me 
for a little while yet, my boy. I won’t 
keep you long, and—you might run out 
and get me an evening paper.” 

Henry nodded, and somehow he was 
compelled to spend several minutes be- 
hind a book-case, before he felt fit to be 
seen on the street. 

Carnachan was not left long to him- 
self. A carriage stopped at his door, and 
soon he was greeting the occupant. 

“Ah, doctor; I didn’t expect to see you 
again to-day. Are you going up-stairs?” 

“No. I was passing, and thought I 
would look you up for a moment. Your 
wife mentioned this morning that she 
thought I ought to prescribe you a tonic, 
but I didn’t get the chance of telling you 
*hen.” 

“Oh, I’m not needing a tonic.” 

“Better let me give you something 
just to please your wife,” said the doctor, 
smiling, but eyeing him carefully. 

“Give me a hogshead, then,” said 
Carnachan with a laugh. Then suddenly 
his face changed, and he led the doctor 
into the recess at the foot of the stairs. 
“Doctor,” he whispered, in agonized ap- 
peal. 

As though he were a father dealing~ 
with a boy in distress the doctor laid his 
arm round Carnachan’s shoulders. ‘‘Don’t 
—don’t ask me to say it again, dear fel- 
low,” he said huskily. 

“Only a few days,” murmured Carn- 
achan. 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

‘Make them as happy for her as you 
have made the past years,” he said 
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gently, “and thank God that you’ve been 
in the position to make the past years 
what they have been, for I tell you this, 
Carnachan, that of all the women I have 
known, your wife, with all her affliction, 
stands out as the very happiest.” 

“Do you mean that, doctor?” 

“I do. I can offer you no greater com- 
fort. I have done all I could, but it is as 
nothing to what you have done to keep 
her with you, by your loving kindness, 
and by the way you have surrounded her 
with every possible comfort and beauty 
and cheer. Now, I trust you to be strong. 
Realize that no human being, with all the 
world’s means at his command, could have 
done more than you have done.” 

In a little while the doctor returned to 
his carriage, and Carnachan seated him- 
self behind his desk and stared about him 
at the shelves which were stocked with 
volumes of little value, many of them 
mere rubbish. The strong-room was 
empty. A dozen years ago its contents 
had been valued at thousands of pounds. 
To-day business was dead. Year by year 
it had shrunk and withered, and now the 
bookseller had nothing to offer either col- 
lectors or sellers. 

“Thank God it lasted long enough,” 
he thought. “Perhaps it did help to keep 
her here a, little longer than they said she 
could stay.” His wife had outlived the 
most definite medical prophecies by nearly 
three years. 

Henry laid the evening paper before 
him, and he took it with him when he went 
up-stairs to tell his wife of another grand 
stroke of business. 

“But I mustn’t forget the names 
again,” he said to himself gravely. “I'll 
make it Hodge this time, and stick to it.” 

It was the last sweet lie he told her. 


Two days later, as he sat by the bedside 
of his wife, who still lingered, a note was 
brought to him. It was from the lad 
downstairs and enclosed was a card. The 
note informed him that Mr. Boyton had 


Tift 


’ toate! 
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called several times, and the card was pen- 
ciled on the back with, “Can I be of any 
assistance in any way?” 

For the moment Carnachan was tempt- 
ed to send back a word of friendship, but 
his pride flashed up. 

“He has been making inquiries and has 
discovered my financial state. It’s kind of 
him, but what can his money do? I don’t 
want it. When all’s said and done, I’ve 
been the gainer and he the loser in this 

life. I can’t take his charity.”” And Car- 
nachan sent down a polite message to the 
effect that he was much obliged, but 
could not see Mr. Boyton. 

A week passed, and the beautiful cham- 
ber was vacant. 

The bookseller sat at his desk, sheets 
of paper covered with titles and figures 
before him. He had been there for hours 
working patiently at a statement of his 


affairs, and now he had come to the con- 
clusion that he was solvent, but no more. 
His own future, however, did not concern 
him; he had not thought of it. 

An hour ago Henry had departed, 
never to return, and it was probable that 
the shutters he had put up would not be 
taken down again in James Carnachan’s 
time. His business was at an end. 

The light failed, and at last the book- 
seller laid down his pen, and bowed his 
head in his arms. 

“Oh, God, I’m very lonely,” he whis- 
pered. 

It grew dark, save for the glow from a 
peep of gas near the door, which the boy 
had lit before he left. The outer door had 
been shut but not locked, and the breeze 
had swung it partly open. 

A tall figure entered the shop, and the 
bookseller raised his head. 
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Mr. Boyton approached the desk al- 
most shyly. 

“Forgive me intruding,” he said ner- 
vously, “and forgive me being so persist- 
ent. May I go on?” 

Carnachan bowed. 

“JI haven’t come to offer help,” 
Boyton continued. “I feel there is noth- 
ing I can do to help you at such a time. 
But I’ve come to—to ask your help.” 

“My help?” muttered the other in as- 
tonishment. 

“I’m lonely,” whispered Boyton. 

“Lonely ?” 

“Yes. I’ve had no real friend for thirty 
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years, and, oh, Jamie! I haven’t the mem- 
ory that you have—the memory of a good 
woman—a good wife.” 

Carnachan hid his face again, and 
there was a long silence. 

Boyton broke it. “I’ve been a busy 
man, a successful man, if you like,—and 
that’s all. I’ve booked my passage for 
New York by to-morrow’s steamer, but I 
wish I were done with the business there. 
If I had only one friend—one friend— 
it’s the loneliness, Jamie, the loneliness—” 

“Bill!” cried Carnachan in a choked 
voice, and stretched his hand toward his 
old friend. 


SPRING SONG 


By Rita Scherman 


Se NG came dancing down the glades, 
Her arms with violets laden; 
And Spring met Love, and Love was sad, 
Love vowed he’d never more be glad. 
Spring sighed,—the tender maiden! 


Spring scattered violets through the glades 
And hid them in the blowing grass; 

And Love bent down and plucked a flower 
And hasted to his Lady’s bower. 

Spring sang,—the happy maiden! 


Spring whispered to the waiting birds 


To trill a roundelay; 


Along came Love, and Love was glad, 
He vowed he never could be sad. 
Spring laughed,—the witching maiden! 


THE TALE OF THE TANGLED TELEGRAM 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


AUTHOR OF “THE TRAIL TO BOYLAND?) ETC. 


AMES Trottingham Minton had a 
cousin who lived in St. Louis. “Cousin 
Mary,” Lucy Putnam discovered by 

a process of elimination, was the one 
topic on which the reticent Mr. Minton 
could become talkative. Mary was his 
ideal, almost. Let a girl broach the 
weather, he grew halt of speech; should 
she bring up literature, his replies were 
almost inane; let her seek to show that 
she kept abreast of the times, and talk 
of politics—then Jimmy seemed to har- 
bor a great fear in his own soul. But 
give him the chance to make a few re- 
marks about his cousin Mary and he ap- 
proached eloquence. For this reason Lucy 
Putnam was wise enough to ask him some- 
thing about Mary every so often. 

Now, the question arises: Why should 
Lucy Putnam, or any other girl, take any 
interest in a man who was so thoroughly 
bashful that his trembling efforts to con- 
verse made the light quivering aspen look 
like a ten-ton obelisk for calmness? The 
reason was, and is, that woman has the 
same eye for babies and men. The more 
helpless these objects, the more interested 
are the women. The man who makes the 
highest appeal to a woman is he whose 
tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth 
and who does not know what to do with his 
hands in her presence. She must be a 
princess, he a slave. Each knows this 
premise is unsupported by facts, yet it is 
a joyous fiction while it lasts. James 
Trottingham Minton was not a whit bash- 
ful when with men. No. He called on 
Mr. Putnam at his office, and with the 
calmness of an agent collecting rent, 
asked him for the hand of his daughter. 

“Why, Jimmy,” Mr. Putnam said 
good-naturedly, “of course I haven’t any 


objections to make. Seems to me that’s a 
matter to be settled between you and 
Lucy.” 

Jimmy smiled confidentially. 

“I suppose you’re right, Mr. Putnam. 
But, you see, I’ve never had the nerve to 
say anything about it to her.” 

“Tut, tut. Nothing to be scared of. 
Nothing at all. What’s the matter with 
you, young man? In my day, if a fellow 
wanted to marry a girl he wouldn’t go 
and tell her father. He’d marry her first 
and then ask the old man where they 
should live.” 

Mr. Putnam chuckled heavily. Mr. 
Putnam was possessed of a striking fund 
of reminiscences of how young men used 
to do. 

“Of course, Mr. Putnam,” Jimmy said. 
“But the girls nowadays are different, 
and a fel—” 

“Not a bit of it. No, sir. Women 
haven’t changed since Eve’s time. You 
musn’t get woman mixed up with dry 
goods stores, Jimmy. Don’t you know 
there’s lots of fellows nowadays that fall 
in love with the fall styles? Ha, ha!” 

It was not all clear to Minton, but he 
laughed dutifully. His was a diplomatic 
errand, and the half of diplomacy is 
making the victim think you are in agree- 
ment with him. 

“Yes, sir,” Putnam chuckled on, “T’ll 
bet that silk and ruffles and pink shades 
over the lamp have caused more proposals 
than all the dimples and bright eyes in 
the world. Eh, Jimmy? But you haven’t 
proposed yet?” 

“I did. You gave your consent.” 

“But you’re not going to marry me. 
You want Lucy. You'll have to speak to 
her about it.” 
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“Now look, Mr. Putnam, I can come to 
you and ask you for her, and it’s the same 
thing.” 

“Not by a hundred miles, my boy. If I 
told Lucy you had said that, she wouldn’t 
be at home next time you called. The 
trouble with you is that you don’t under- 
stand women. You’ve got to talk direct to 
them.” 

Jimmy looked hopelessly out of the 
window. 

“No; what you say to me and what I 
say to you hasn’t any more to do with 
you and Lucy than if you were selling me 
a bill of goods. I like you, Jimmy, and 
[ve watched your career so far with in- 
terest, and I look for great things from 
you in the future, and that’s why I say 
to you to go ahead and get Lucy, and 
good luck to you both.” 

Mr. Putnam took up some papers from 
his desk and pretended to be studying 
them, but from the tail of his eye he gath- 
ered the gloom that was settling over 
Jimmy’s face. The elder man enjoyed the 
situation. 

“Well, Mr. Putnam,” Jimmy asked, 
“why can’t you just tell Lucy for me that 
I have asked you, and that you say it’s 
all right? Then when I go to see her next 
time, itll all be arranged and under- 
stood.” 

“Le’ me see. Didn’t I read a poem or 
something at school about some one who 
hadn’t sand enough to propose to a girl 
and who got another man to ask her? But 
it wasn’t her own father. Why, Jimmy, 
if you haven’t courage enough to propose 
to a girl, what do you suppose will be 
your finish if she marries you? A married 
man has to have spunk.” 

“T’ve got the spunk all right, but you 
understand how I feel.” 

“Sure! Let me give you some advice. 
When you propose to a girl, you don’t 
have to come right out and ask her to 


marry you.” 
Jimmy caught at the straw. 
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“You don’t?” he asked. 

“Certainly not. There’s half a dozen 
ways of letting her know that you want 
her. Usually—always, I may say—she 
knows it anyway, and unless she wants 
you she’ll not let you tell her so. But if 
I wanted a short, sharp ‘No’ from a girl, 
I'd get her father to ask her to marry 
me.” 

“Then you mean that I’ve got to ask 
her myself?” 

“To be sure.” 

“JT can’t do it, Mr. Putnam; I can’t.” 

“Write it.” 

“Why, I'd feel as if the postman and 
everybody else knew it.” 

“Telephone.” 

“Worse yet.” 

“Jim Minton, I’m disgusted with you. 
I thought you were a young man with 
some enterprise, but if you lose your 
courage over such an every-day affair as 
proposing to a girl—” 

“But men don’t propose every day.” 

“Somebody is proposing to somebody 
every day. It goes on all the time. No, 
sir; I wash my hands of it. I'll not with- 
draw my consent, and you have my moral 
support and encouragement, but getting 
married is the same as getting into trou- 
ble—you have to handle your own case.” 

“But, Mr. Putnam—” 

“You'll only go over the same ground 
again. Good morning. I don’t want to 
hear any more of this until it is settled 
one way or the other. I’ll not help and 
Tl not hinder. It—It’s up to you.” 

With this colloquial farewell Mr. Put- 
nam waved his hand and turned to his 
papers. Jimmy accumulated his hat and 
stick, and left, barren of hope. 

That night he took Lucy to see “Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” The confidence and en- 
thusiasm of Romeo merely threw him into 
a deeper despair of his own ability as a 
suitor, and made him even more taciturn 
and stumbling of speech than ever. His 
silence grew heavier and heavier, until at 
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last Lucy threw out her never-failing 
life-line. She asked him about his cousin 
Mary. 

“By the way,” he said, brightening up, 
“Cousin Mary is going through here one 
day next week.” 

“Is she? How I should like to know 
her. If she is anything like you she must 
be very agreeable.” 

“She isn’t like me, but she is agreeable. 
Won’t you let me try to bring you two to- 
gether—at lunch down-town, or some- 
thing like that?” 

“It would be fine.” 

“Tl do it. I'll arrange it just as soon 
as I see her.” 

Then silence, pall-like, fell again upon 
them. Jimmy thought of Romeo, and 
Lucy thought of—Romeo, let us say. 
When a young man and a young woman, 
who are the least bit inclined one to an- 
other, witness Shakespeare’s great educa- 
tive effort, the young woman can not help 
imagining herself leaning over the bal- 
cony watching the attempts of the young 
man to clamber up the rope ladder. 

After he had gone that night, Lucy sat 
down for a soul communion with herself. 
Pity the woman who does not have soul 
communions. She who can sit side by side 
with herself and make herself believe that 
she is perfectly right and proper in think- 
ing and believing as she does, is happy. 
The first question Lucy Putnam put to 
her subliminal self was: “Do I love Jim- 
my?” Subliminal self, true to sex, equivo- 
cated. It said: “I am not sure.” Where- 
upon Lucy asked: “Why do I love him?” 
Then ensued the debate. Subliminal self 
said it was because he was a clean, good- 
hearted, manly fellow. Lucy responded 
that he was too bashful. “He is hand- 
some,” retorted subliminal self. “But 
there are times when he grows so abashed 
that he is awkward.” Subliminal self said 
he would outgrow that. “But there are 
other men who are just as nice, just as 
handsome, and just as clever, who are not 
so overwhelmingly shy,” argued Lucy. 
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Whereat subliminal self drew itself up 
proudly and demanded: ‘Name one!” 
And Lucy was like the person who can 
remember faces, but has no memory at all 
for names. 


II 


Cousin Mary came to town as she had 
promised, and she made Cousin Jimmy 
drop his work and follow her through the 
shops half the morning. Cousin Mary was 
all that Cousin Jimmy had ever said of 
her. She was pretty and she was genial. 
When these attributes are combined in a 
cousin they invite confidences. 

The two were standing on a corner, 
waiting for a swirl of foot passengers, 
carriages and street-cars to be untangled, 
when Mary heard Jimmy making some 
remark about “Miss Putnam.” 

“So, she’s the one, is she, Jimmy?” 

““Well—er—I—I don’t know. You 
see 99 

“Certainly I see. Who wouldn’t? Is 
she pretty, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy saw a pathway through the 
crowd and led his cousin to the farther 
curb before answering: 

“Yes, she is very pretty.” 

“Tell me all about her. How long have 
you known her? How did you meet her? 
Is she tall or short? Is she dark or fair? 
Is she musical? Oh, I am just dying to 
know all about her!” 

All the way down State Street Jimmy 
talked. All the way down State Street he 
was urged on and aided and abetted by 
the questions and comments of Cousin 
Mary, and when they had buffeted their 
way over Jackson to Michigan Avenue 
and found breathing room, she turned to 
him and asked pointedly: 

“When is. it to be?” 

‘When is what to be?” 

“The wedding.” 

“Whose wedding?” Jimmy’s tone was 
utterly innocent. 

“Whose? Yours and 
sure.” 


Lucy’s, to be 
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“Mine and Lucy’s? Why? Mary, I’ve 


never asked her yet.” 

““You’ve never asked her! Do you mean 
to tell me that when you can talk about 
her for seven or eight blocks, as you have, 
you have not even asked her to marry 
you? Why, James Trottingham Minton, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
Where does this paragon of women live? 
Take me to see her. I want to apologize 
for you.” 

“Won’t it be better to get her to come 
in and lunch with us? She lives so far 
out you’d miss your train east this aft- 
ernoon.” 

“The very thing. Would she come?” 

“Why, yes. I asked her the other night 
and she said she would.” 

“Then, why have you waited so long 
to tell me. Where are we to meet her?” 

“Well, I didn’t know for sure what day 
you would be here, so I didn’t make any 
definite arrangement. I’m to let her 
know.” 

“Oh, Jimmy! Jimmy! You need a 
guardian, and not a guardian angel, 
either. You need the other sort. You de- 
serve hours of punishment for your 
thoughtlessness. Now go right away and 
send her word that I am here and dying 
to meet her.” 

“All right. We'll have lunch here at 
the Annex. You’ll excuse me just a mo- 
ment, and I’ll send her a telegram and 
ask her to come in.” 

“Yes, but hurry. You should have told 
her yesterday. When will you ever learn 
how to be nice to a girl?” 

Jimmy, feeling somehow that he had 
been guilty of a breach of courtesy that 
should fill him with remorse, hastened to 
the telegraph desk and scribbled a mes- 
sage to Lucy. It read: 

“Please meet me and Mary at Annex 
at 2 o'clock.” 

“Rush that,” he said to the operator. 

The operator glanced over the message 
and grinned. 

Certainly, sir,” he said. “This sort of 
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a message always goes rush. Wish you 
luck, sir.” 

The operator has not yet completely 
gathered the reason for the reproving 
stare Jimmy gave him. In part it has 
been explained to him. But, as Jimmy 
has said since, the man deserved censure 
for drawing an erroneous conclusion from 
another’s mistake. 

It was then noon, so Jimmy and Mary, 
at Mary’s suggestion, got an appetite by 
making another tour of the shops. In 
the meantime a snail-paced messenger boy 
was climbing the Putnam steps with the 
telegram in his hand. 


Ill 


Lucy took the telegram from the boy 
and told him to wait until she saw if there 
should be an answer. She tore off the en- 
velope, unfolded the yellow slip of paper, 
read the message, gasped, blushed and 
turned and left the patient boy on the 
steps. 

Into the house she rushed, calling to 
her mother. She thrust the telegram into 
her hands, exclaiming: 

“Read that! Isn’t it what we might 
have expected ?” 

“Mercy! What is it? Who's dead?” 

“Nobody! It’s better than that,” was 
Lucy’s astonishing reply. 

Mrs. Putnam read the telegram, and 
then beamingly drew her daughter to her 
and kissed her. The two then wrote a 
message, after much counting of words, 
to be sent to Jimmy. It read: 

“Of course. Mama will come with me. 
Telephone to papa.” 

When this reached Jimmy he was non- 
plused. He rubbed his forehead, studied 
the message, reread it, and then handed it 
to Mary with the suggestion: 

“Maybe you can make it out. I can’t.” 

Mary knitted her brows and studied 
the message in turn. At length she hand- 
ed it back. 

“It is simple,” she decided. “She is a 
nice, sweet girl, and she wants me to meet 
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her mama and papa. Or maybe she wants 
us to be chaperoned.” 

So Jimmy and Mary waited in the ho- 
tel parlor until Lucy should arrive. Re- 
minded by Mary, Jimmy went to the 
*phone and told Mr. Putnam that Lucy 
was coming to lunch with him. 

“Well, that’s all right, isn’t it, Jim- 
my?” Mr. Putnam asked. 

“Yes. But she told me to telephone 
you.” 

“Why?” 

“JT don’t know. But won’t you join 
us??? 

“Is that other matter arranged, Jim- 
my ??? 

“N-no. Not yet.” 

“I told you I didn’t want to see you un- 
til it was. As soon as you wake up, let me 
know. Good-by.” 

Jimmy, red, returned to the parlor, 
and there was confronted by a vision of 
white, with shining eyes and pink cheeks, 
who rushed up to him and kissed him and 
called him a dear old thing and said he 
was the cleverest, most unconventional 
man that ever was. 

Limp, astounded, but delighted, James 
Trottingham Minton drew back a pace 
from Lucy Putnam, who, in her dainty 
white dress and her white hat and filmy 
white veil, was a delectable sight. 

“I want you to meet Cousin Mary,” he 
said. 

“Is she to attend?” 

“Of course,”? he answered. 

They walked toward the end of the 
long parlor where Mary was sitting, but 
half way down the room they were 
stopped by Mrs. Putnam. She put both 
hands on Jimmy’s shoulders, gave him a 
motherly kiss on one cheek, and sighed: 

“Jimmy, you will be kind to my little 
girl?” 

Jimmy looked from mother to daugh- 
ter in dumb bewilderment. Certainly this 
was the most remarkable conduct he ever 
had dreamed of. Yet, Mrs. Putnam’s 
smile was so affectionate and kind, her 
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eyes met his with such a tender look that 
he intuitively felt that all was right as 
right should be. And yet—why should 
they act as they did? 

Into the midst of his reflections burst 
Lucy’s chum, Alice Jordan. 

“I’ve a notion to kiss him, too!” she 
cried. 

Jimmy stonily held himself in readiness 
to be kissed. If kissing went by favor he 
was pre-eminently a favored one. But 
Lucy clutched his arm with a pretty air 
of ownership and forbade Alice. 

“Indeed, you will not. It wouldn’t be 
good form now. After—afterward, you 
may. Just once. Isn’t that right, Jim- 
m p?? 

“Perfectly,” he replied, his mind still 
whirling in an effort to adjust actualities 
to his conception of what realities should 


The four had formed a little group to 
themselves in the center of the parlor, 
Lucy clinging to Jimmy’s arm, Mrs. 
Putnam eying them both with a happy 
expression, and Alice fluttering from one 
to the other, assuring them that they were 
the handsomest coup] she ever had seen, 
that they ought to be proud of each other, 
and that Mrs. Putnam ought to be proud 
of them, and that she was sure nobody in 
all the world ever, ever could be as sub- 
limely, beatifically happy as they would 
be, and that they must be sure to let her 
come to visit them. 

“And,” she cried, admiringly, stop- 
ping to pat Jimmy on his unclutched 
arm, “I just think your idea of proposing 
by telegraph was the brightest thing I 
ever heard of !” 

It is to be written to the everlasting 
credit of James Trottingham Minton 
that he restrained himself from uttering 
the obvious remark on hearing this. Two 
words from him would have wrecked the 
house of cards. Instead, he blushed and 
smiled modestly. Slowly it was filtering 
into his brain that by some unusual, un- 
expected, unprecedented freak of fortune 
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his difficulties had been overcome; that 
some way or other he had proposed and 
had been accepted. 


“TI shall always cherish that telegram,”. 


Lucy declared, leaning more affectionate- 
ly toward Jimmy. “If that grimy-faced 
messenger boy had not gone away so 
quickly with my answer I should have 
kissed him!” 

“I’ve got the telegram here, dear,” 
said Mrs. Putnam. 

“Oh, let’s see it again,” Alice begged. 
“I always wanted to hear a proposal, but 
it is some satisfaction to see one.” 

Mrs. Putnam opened her hand satchel, 
took out the telegram, unfolded it slowly, 
and they gll looked at it, Jimmy gulping 
down a great choke of joy as he read: 

“Please meet me and marry at Annex 
at two o’clock.” 

His bashfulness fell from him as a gar- 
ment. He took the message, saying he 
would keep it, so that it might not be 
lost. Then he piloted the two girls and 
Mrs. Putnam to the spot where Mary had 
been waiting patiently and wonderingly. 

“Mary,” he said boldly, without a 
tremor in his voice, “I want you to meet 
the future Mrs. Minton, and my future 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Putnam, and my 
future—what are you to me, anyhow, 
Alice?” 

“I’m a combination flower girl, maid of 
honbr and sixteen bridesmaids chanting 
the wedding march,” she laughed. 
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“And when,” Mary gasped, “when is 
this to be?” 

“At two o’clock,” Lucy answered. 

“Oh, Jimmy! You wretch! You never 
told me a word about it. But never mind. 
I bought the very thing for a wedding 
gift this morning.” 

Jimmy tore himself away from the ex- 
cited laughter and chatter, ran to the tel- 
ephone and got Mr. Putnam on the wire. 

“This is Minton,” he said. 

“Who? Oh! Jimmy? Well?” 

“Well, I’ve fixed that up.” 

“Good. And when is it to be?” 

“Right away. Here at the Annex. I 
want you to go and get the license for me 
on your way over.” 

“Come, come, Jimmy. Don’t be in such 
precipitate haste.” 

“You told me that was the only way to 
arrange these matters.” 

“Humph! Did I? Well, Pll get the 
license for you— 

“Good-by, then. Ive got to telephone 
for a minister.” 

The minister was impressed at once. 
with the value of haste in coming, and on 
his way back to the wedding party Jim- 
my stopped long enough to hand a five- 
dollar bill to the telegraph operator. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the astonished 
man. “I have been worrying for fear I 
had made a mistake about your message.” 

“You did. You made the greatest mis- 
take of your life. Thank you?” 
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PART TWO 


a long one-story house out of whose 

chimneys smoke poured. The house 
stood on a knoll among ancient red oaks 
whose naked tops were bunched here and 
there with piercingly green mistletoe. 
The knoll was almost in the center of a 
thirty-thousand-acre tract of pine woods, 
swamps, cotton fields and broom straw. 
The little girl wore a three-cornered felt 
hat (something like Napoleon’s) with a 
cockade in front. She had a tan-colored 
coat skirted to the knees, riding breeches 
like a man’s, and brown hunting boots, 
lacing below the knee and over the instep. 
She had three violets in her buttonhole, a 
beautiful little twenty-gauge gun by 
Purdy (at his best) tucked under her 
arm, and, like the lady in the song, “her 
golden hair was hanging down her back.” 
Her hair, to be exact, was not exactly 
golden, it was too dark, and I incline to 
the opinion that it was spun out of brown 
silk and sun. The little girl’s eyes led 
you to believe that she numbered sea cap- 
tains among her ancestors, they were so 
great and blue and resolute. There was 
something of the bold Atlantic in them. 
Her mouth would have been beautiful if 
she had not been, ever so slightly (I hate 
to use the expression, but there is no way 
- out of it) whopper-jawed. She had a 
short, straight nose, with a few freckles 
across the bridge, and her cheeks were 
like the sunny side of a peach. You 
couldn’t see her hands because they were 
riding-gloved, but they were square, able 
little hands, with straight fingers. 


A LITTLE girl stood on the veranda of 


In the west faint stars lingered, but 


the east was graying. 


Presently an aged white-haired negro 
came round the corner of the house rid- 
ing an aged white horse and leading two 
amiable shaggy ponies. And, at the same 
moment, a small boy in tan hunting 
things came out of the house on tiptoe, 
approached the little girl silently and 
cried boo so loudly that she squealed, 
and, turning, smote him over the ear. 
The aged negro tilted his head slowly 
backward, opening his mouth gradually 
wider and wider till it suggested a cave 
with white stalactites at the entrance, and 
brought it forward with a great waha of 
laughter that set the mistletoe shaking in 
the tops of the oaks, and drove the last 
lingering star clear out of the sky. The 
little girl and the small boy scrambled on 
to their ponies, and, followed by the 
aged negro, loped off down the trail that 
led into the deep woods. They rode over 
springy pine needles through which 
showed gashes of red clay, stopped at a 
delicious black spring to drink, skirted 
the edge of a leaky swamp, and finally 
dismounted near a clump of wild plum 
bushes, black, bare and staring. Here 
they fixed their mounts to swinging limbs, 
and proceeded on foot to the top of a 
piny hiil, where a large hole with pine 
boughs banked about the edges had been 
dug over night. The little girl and 
the small boy squatted on a board in the 
bottom of the hole and the aged negro 
squatted behind them. It seems that the 
afternoon before a dog named Ban, hunt- 
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ing for himself, had scattered a large 
flock of wild turkeys, and had reported 
the fact to the small boy’s grandfather. 
The small boy’s grandfather had ridden 
out with the aged negro to look over the 
lay of the land, and had caused the hole 
to be dug, so that in the early morn- 
ing one having the science might squat 
in the hole, and, yelping upon a yelper, 
call the scattered flock together to their 
immediate pleasure and ultimate confu- 
sion. 

The aged negro now took his yelper 
from a little steer-hide bag that swung 
by a thong from his black neck. The 
mouth-piece of the yelper was the hollow 
wing-bone of a turkey, done to death by 
moonlight; this fitted into a three-inch 
piece of reed, cut at midnight on the 
bank of a stream that divided a burying 
ground in two; this in turn slipped into 
a bell-mouthed tube of wood that had 
been cut from a splinter of a thunder- 
blasted Georgia pine. In the bag con- 
taining the yelper was also the left hind 
foot of a graveyard rabbit; but that, as 
the little girl and the small boy knew, 
had nothing to do with turkey calling, 
and was merely a “prusposterous” piece 
of superstition. 

The aged negro bowled his hands over 
the bell-mouthed end of the instrument 
and slipped the turkey-bone end between 
his thick lips. Then being satisficd that 
all was in readiness, he took it out and 
spoke caution against levity and_noise- 
making. 

“Honey,” he said to the little girl, “the 
fus’ noise you gwine make gwine sen’ 
Cunnel Turkey ’bout his business.” 

Then he put the yelper back in his 
mouth. 

Trrrrrr—at! 

After an interval he spoke again in the 
voice of a hen turkey that was not pre- 
cisely sure of her exact whereabouts. 

Trrrrrr—unu—at! 

Then he repeated the nervous cry of 
the uncertain hen. And after an artistic 
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pause described the rapturous meeting of 
the uncertain hen, and the fortunate gob- 
bler that found her. 

Trut— Trut— Trut— Trrrrrr— uuu 
—Trut—Tru. 

It looks rather ridiculous written down, 
and of course doesn’t come anywhere 
near making the right noises; but I am 
giving a truthful account of what that 
aged negro represented with his yelper. 
The small boy understood every word he 
said, and the small boy was no turkey. 
Also the little girl understood, as was 
made clear at the post-mortem consulta- 
tion. It was better than Wagner, for 
when he says things on ‘his violins and 
horns and harps and trumpets and drums 
you have to be told what they mean, while 
the aged negro spoke casually and articu- 
lately as one turkey to another. 

Presently from far off we heard an an- 
swering yelp. It was the bilious morning 
scold of the gobbler that had slept single. 
Then was silence. 

Jordan, for that was the negro’s name, 
and he was so near the grave that he had 
but one more wide river to cross, broke it. 
He said by means of his yelper: 

“T am sorry you are cross, but here am 
I, one of the sleckest hens you ever saw, 
a-waiting for a partner.” 

The gobbler answered back. 

“You come here then, you sound 
pretty sprightly, whereas I’ve been run- 
ning up and down all night in fear of 
my life, and I’m sick and tired.” 

Quoth the hen: 

“You’re a monstrous poor fowl if you — 
don’t set out for here as tight as you can 
go and take the gifts the gods provide.” 

“No, you come to me.” 

“Oh, you think so? Well, I. don’t. 
You’re not the only turkey in the woods.” 

“Hold on then, I’m coming.” 

Then silence. 

Then the hen. 

“Hurry up, you old fool.” 

And the gobbler. 

“Hold on—I’m coming.” 
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Now could be heard the tlat-tlat of 
his great feet as he ran. Suddenly he 
stopped. 

“O hen!” 

“Here I am.” 

“I’m getting nervous—are you alone?” 

“Yes—silly.” 

“Because I’ve got into my head that 
there’s a man with a bang-bang hiding 
near you.” 

The hen laughed and taunted him 
with a quotation from a famous poet. 
She cried: 

“None but the brave—none but the 
brave—none but the brave deserve the 
fair.” 

“Hell and damnation!” cried the val- 
iant gobbler, and putting down his head 
he ran straight for her. As he came out 
of the woods other turkeys that had come 
up in silence appeared suddenly from 
every direction. Then spoke the bang- 
bangs, and their echoes came back from 
a cliff of the red and yellow clay that 
the woods hid. Smoke drifted among the 
lower branches of the trees and then was 
silence. It was broken by the dissipated 
old gobbler, who flopped over and over as 
he died. The others had vanished away 
like spirits of turkeys into the deep 
woods. 

The little girl and the small boy gath- 
ered up the great gobbler who was so 
heavy that it was difficult, and wondered 
at his shining bulk and the great inches 
of his beard. 

Then the sun rose and the wood 
brimmed into light, birds commenced 
singing, and the little girl and the small 
boy rode home to breakfast and woke 
many pleasant echoes in the wood. 

“Do you think I came anywhere near 
him, Neddie?” 

“You got him, Edith, because I know 
my gun wasn’t pointed at anything. But 
don’t tell grandpa, because he’ll laugh at 
me.” 

“T know I missed him, Neddie, because 
I saw where the shot hit a tree.” 
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“That doesn’t prove anything.” 

“It does.” 

“It doesn’t.” 

‘“Maybe he died of surprise.” 

“Let’s pretend we both got him.” 

“Yes. And that we really truly 
aimed.” 


VII 


They came to stay ten days and they 
stayed a month. There was a hunt of 
some kind every day that the weather 
permitted, always fresh ponies to ride, 
and the most delicious things to eat. We 
had wonderful fat-wood fires all the time, 
though it was not very cold, and we got 
tanned by the sun, wet by the rain, blown 
on by the wind, and we became fat and 
happy. In the evenings we learned to 
play cards (that is, Edith and I did— 
our elders and betters were pastmasters 
of most games), or read books aloud, or 
told stories by firelight. Sometimes, when 
the weather was uncertain, we shot at clay 
Pigeons, or practised shooting with re- 
volvers and rifles. We had little paper- 
chases, pursued rabbits, taught the dogs 
and ponies tricks, and got on splen- 
didly. 

It was a twenty-mile drive to the rail- 
way, and I shall not soon forget the dis- 
mal morning the trunks were put into 
the buckboard and Fred and Edith went 
away. The roads were too evil for any- 
thing but trunks and niggers to go to 
the station by buckboard, and the four of 
us prepared to mount our ponies for the 
last ride together. Naturally, Edith and 
I scurried on ahead. It was a sharp, 
frosty morning, and over the trees gray 
clouds raced, for the wind was blowing 
hard. Edith was more of a child than 
when she came. She had dropped her so- 
ciety manners a little, and allowed herself 
to be very enthusiastic about everything 
she did. We were still bent on marrying 
each other, and as we rode I thought that 
happiness at her nearness and grief at the 
nearness of her departure would consume 
me. 
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We were walking our ponies gingerly 
down a steep place, when quite abruptly, 
for she had never spoken of her other 
brother before, she said, over her shoulder 
(I was a little behind): 

“You remind me so of Bobby.” 

“Do I?” I said. ‘“You’ve never told 
me about him.” 

“He was my other brother, you know,” 
she said. 

“Yes, I know,” I said, “because Fred 
let me have some of his clothes to wear.” 

“He was just your age,” she said. 

““He—died—didn’t he?” I said as 
gently as I could. 

She tickled her pony’s ears with her 
crop. 

“Papa,” she said, “thinks that he is 
dead, but mamma doesn’t. Sometimes I 
think he is, and sometimes I think he 
isn’t.” 

“How do you mean? 
know?” 

“No,” she said, “he was going away 
to boarding school to St. Mark’s, and 
one day he went out of the house, and 
when it was time for him to come back he 
didn’t come, and we waited a long time 
and he didn’t come, and he never did 
come.” 

“Was it long ago?” I said. 

“Only a year, and goodness only knows 
what happened. Papa asked the police 
to find out, but of course they were a lot 
of stupids and couldn’t, and finally we 
just had to give it up. Mamma tries to 
keep his room just as it was when he lived 
in it, so’s when he comes back he’ll know 
just where to find things.” 

“Tt’s awful, isn’t it?” I said. 

“But I don’t see how anything could 
have happened to him,” she said, “be- 
cause even if he was little, he was awfully 
strong for his age and good at things.” 

“Perhaps he’ll come back,” I said. 

“Maybe,” she said wistfully, “he will, 
because we miss him so.” 

At this point we came to the bottom of 
the steep place, and a deer trotted into 
the middle of the road, looked at us, and 
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trotted off into the woods. We almost 
forgot about Bobby, and just as we were 
by way of resuming the conversation, we 


put up a covey of quail, and after that ° 


came across a wicked and black old shoat 
whom we at once pursued with clarion 
yells. 

“What’s that off there, Ned? It looks 
like a roof.” 

“That’s the station.” 

It was across a shallow valley from us. 
We rode in silence for some time. 

“Edith.” 

“What?” 

“Let’s say good-by before the others 
come up.” My voice sounded husky to 
me. 
She bridled her pony close to mine. 
The struggling sun had succeeded for a 
moment in getting a look through the 
clouds, and we saw a single shadow rid- 
ing the shadows of two ponies. 

“Have you had a good time, Edith?” 

“The best ever—” 

““Wait—don’t go.” 

“All right,” she stayed as she was. 

“I can’t get along with you gone away, 
Edith.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I love you so all the time ex- 
cept when I’m asleep, and I think if you 
ever forget me I'll die.” 

“What makes you think I’m going to 
forget you, silly?” 

“T don’t know, but I’m scared you 
will.” 

“But if I promise?” 

“Then I won’t be scared any more, be- 
cause you never tell lies.” 

“Mebbe you don’t know, Neddie, be- 
cause sometimes I do, but I won’t this 
time. Listen—I promise that I’l] never— 
never—never forget you, and I’ll always 
be true.” 

“And I promise you, Edith, that I’ll 
never—never forget you, and I'll always 
be true, too.” ; 

Then we crossed our hearts. 

“Look back and see if they’re coming.” 
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I looked back as well as I was able. 

“They are not.” 

“Then good-by, Neddie.” 

She turned a little more in the saddle 
and threw both her blessed arms round 
my neck and kissed me hard on the 
mouth. 

“Good-by—darling !” I choked out. 

After that she managed her pony away 


from mine, and skirmish as I would, I was 


not able, and would not have been with- 
out going to extremes, to get strategi- 
cally near enough—although God knows 
I wanted to. 

* * ® * * * 

A handkerchief waved from the rear 
platform of a car. Dust poured back- 
ward from the wheels and smoke from the 
locomotive blackened the sky. The rum- 
bling of the train grew less, and after a 
long time I saw, through blurring eyes, 
only two long shining metals that met 
on the distant horizon at a point above 
which lingered a little black smoke. 

“Shall we go home now?” said my 
grandfather gently. 


VIII 


As we mounted to ride home a few 
drops of rain fell and lay like pellets of 
lead in the thick dust. But they fell from 
the tail end of the clouds, for the heavens 
cleared, the wind went down and the sun 
shone pleasantly. 

“Fred and I had a long talk about you 
this morning,” said my grandfather. 
“He is anxious for me to send you to 
Yale College in New Haven. But I have 
known a great many very fine gentlemen 
to be graduated from the University of 
Virginia. What do you, yourself, think?” 

“Where did you go, gran’pa?” 

“I was very unruly as a young man,” 
said he, “and to my everlasting regret, I 
did not attend college for more than a 
term.” 

“Why—if you wanted to?” 

“It was on account of your grand- 
mother,” said he. “A rule of the college, 
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which I chose to disregard, forbade the 
undergraduates to marry without an 
especial dispensation from the president 
and fellows. They did not see fit to ac- 
cord me this dispensation, and so I mar- 
ried and suffered expulsion.” 

“Were you sorry afterward?” 

“I have always been sorry not to be a 
college man,” said my grandfather, “but 
I have never been sorry that I married 
your grandmother.” 

“What was grandmamma like?” 
asked. 

“She was a Calvert,” said he. 

I waited in the hope that he would be 
a little more explicit; but apparently he 
thought that all had been said, for when 
he next spoke it was about universities. 

“You have not told me,” he said, 
“which college you would like to attend.” 

“The University of Virginia or Yale?” 
I asked. 

“IT do not wish to limit your choice,” 
he said. “I understand that there are two 
other colleges of standing in the United 
States—Harvard and Princeton.” 

“What are they like?” 

“Princeton,” said my grandfather, “is 
in New Jersey, and Harvard is in New 
England.” 

That seemed to settle that. 

“But isn’t Yale in New England?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “but it is hallowed 
by the memories of many gallant gentle- 
men who parted from one another in sor- 
row, and met upon the field of battle.” 

“Didn’t any Southerners go to Har- 
vard ?” 

“T have never had the leisure to peruse 
their catalogues,” said my grandfather.* 

“And you didn’t really go anywhere, 
and Fred went to Yale. I think,” said I, 
hoping that it would ingratiate me with 
Edith, “that I would like to go to Yale.” 

“We will,” said my grandfather, “pur- 
sue our studies with that end in view.” 


I 


*I learned afterward that my grandfather had 
suffered in a horse deal with a graduate of Har- 
vard, hence the prejudice.—- E. H. 


RETURN 
IX 


Peter and I sat opposite each other 
at a little, round mahogany table upon 
which were carved hundreds of names and 
various students their devices. Peter 
held in his right hand, and rested upon 
his left (so that it might not touch the 
table till empty, for that was the law), 
a four handled silver cup upon which 
were engraved the names of those entitled 
to drink out of it. The last names en- 
graved on the cup were Peter’s and 
mine. The cup—it was nearly empty— 
had been nearly filled with a mixture of 
ale and champagne, known as “velvet.” 
For we had taken our last examination 
and there was nothing between us and the 
wide world but a boat race. 

The name, Frederick Brown, very 
neatly carved, looked up at me from the 
table (I always made it a point to sit on 
that side), and above it was carved the 
last verse that he had composed as an 
undergraduate. It ran like this: 


TO ALMA MATER 


The wide world lies divinely spread 
Before us—fair with fruits and flowers 
And harvest to be garneréd 

At length by us, for us, and ours. 
Dear mother, bless us in our labors 
And help us to surpass our neighbors. 


Fred had made a neat prophecy about 
himself, for with the years many laurels 
had come to him, and he belonged to lit- 
erature. But I could never look at those 
lines without wondering how the world 
had treated all the other poor devils that 
he had meant to include in that optimistic 
farewell to his dear mother Yale. And I 
could not help wondering, and speaking 
to Peter about it, what the devil was to 
become of me. It was only eleven o’clock 
in the morning (quiet, sunny, leafy and 
still without), and the “velvet”? made for 
confidence and free speech. I had gone 
through college, as many another man 
does, without overmuch study, consider- 
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"O WHY DO [ DRINK TO HIM, BOYS? WHY?” 


able to drink and a perfectly splendid 
time, generally. So had Peter. We had 
roomed together, and at graduation liked 
each other better than at entering, and 
that was worth much fine gold. But we 
had been a very footless pair of cubs. 
We had done nothing toward winning 
laurels for ourselves or our university, 
we had neither played on teams nor man- 
aged them, nor had we contributed to 
undergraduate literature, or endured an 
unusual degree of popularity. We had, 
to be sure, plenty of friends, which is 
better, and we had received elections to 
the senior society that we preferred, and 
we were probably envied by a good many 
people that hadn’t. And there it ended. 
We were face to face with our first lesson 


in neglected opportunities. And we were 
face to face with the career of Peter’s 
little brother Charles, now a sophomore, 
who stood third in his class, played on 
the football team, was going to be elected 
an editor of the Daily News, and had 
never touched tobacco or liquor in his 
life. 

In the outside world I have seen a few 
changes. I live nominally with my 
grandfather, but have spent a great deal 
of my time, and of his money, in running 
about the country and amusing myself. 
I have sometimes pretended to be sick so 
that I might go to New York or New- 
port, according to the season, and visit 
the Browns. I have learned to lie ex- 
quisitely by word of mouth or on paper, 
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and I have not always been honest in my 
examinations. It is the same with Peter, 
only when he pretends to be sick he goes 
to stay with a family who have a daugh- 
ter named Evelyn. He has her picture 
on his bureau, and I have Edith’s on 
mine. We are both very fond of clothes 
and cards. Sometimes I have had fits of 
penitence and told my grandfather what 
a wretch I am, but he has only laughed. 
And Peter says that it’s the same with 
his father. When I go home, my grand- 
father gathers his old friends about him 
and we drink raw whisky together, and 
nothing is too good for me, and he is very 
proud of me, and says that I take after 
him, “Thank God, sir.” He is aging very 
rapidly, but is as keen as ever after sport, 
and still swings his trusty weapons with 
unswerving aim. Ban, somewhat set in 
his ways, very gray, and too old to hunt 
(although he always goes along as a 
friend), still lives and goes regularly 
after the mail. Jordan, the old turkey 
hunter, has crossed the wide river, and 
my grandfather has let go some of his 
Georgia estate, and although we retain 
a large slice, it is beginning to be a fa- 
mous resort for smart northerners who 
have time and money. Indeed, I some- 
times go and stop with some people who 
have built a cottage on the very hill where 
Edith and I shot the old gobbler. I do 
not think that my grandfather wished to 
part with his preserve, and only did so in 
order that I might have plenty of money 
to spend. 

One whole summer I spent with Ellen 
and Claude in Canada, and I have been 
up twice for Christmas. They have a 
number of beautiful children whom dear 
old Monsicur Carriére tutors. He lives 
with them, of course, and takes the place 
of a grandfather and the seat of honor 
at the fireside. Claude makes more choc- 
olate than ever and is the most extrava- 
gant man I ever knew, and, without ex- 
ception, the most affectionate. Ellen, 
too, has considerable imagination about 
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spending money, and is as beautiful as 
ever, only slightly more so. I would 
rather visit them than anybody else I 
know except the Browns. And it’s the 
same with Peter, only his exception is 
the family that has a daughter named 
Evelyn. 

All this and more we have taken up 
and laid aside under the beguiling seduc- 
tion of the “velvet.” 

As for Edith! Well, it’s not always 
an agreeable confession, but it’s quite 
true. There have been times, when I 
have not seen her for months, when I 
have found myself thinking of other 
things. When I am near Edith, I don’t 
think of anything but Edith, and when I 
say good-night and go to bed I don’t 
sleep. And when I go away, I think of 
nobody and nothing else, and sometimes 
that lasts a number of days and I get 
very blue. Weeks pass, and although I 
know that I love her best, I sometimes 
sit up and take notice of other girls. 
There was in particular a little Miss 
Trotter at one time, who caught me in 
one of these moments and made me make 
love to her for a whole month, until 
I got to following her round like a pup- 
py dog. It was a kind of temporary 
madness, I suppose. But she was very 
seductive, and magnetic. To my lasting 
regret I made a tentative proposal of 
marriage and was accepted. I even 
thought of Edith coldly and wondered 
what I had ever seen in her—not that she 
wasn’t nice and good-looking and _ all 
that. I went back to New Haven, think- 
ing of nothing but little Miss Trotter 
and blessing my lucky stars. On the ta- 
ble in our study I found a letter from 
Edith looking up at me in mute reproach. 
My flickering affections steadied, and as 
I read I kissed the letter, and cursed my- 
self for what I had been and gone and 
done, and for lesser acts of unfaith. 
Then I took a certain swinish comfort in 
the fact that I had proposed to little Miss 
Trotter after drinking four dry Martini 
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cocktails with olives in them and dining 
unusually well. I attributed my detesta- 
ble conduct to the power of the grape. 
Then I sat down and wrote a letter to lit- 
tle Miss Trotter, telling her that I was a 
cur, and that I had been carried away by 
her undoubted charm and that I had not 
meant what I said. I set up a cross of 
jumbled phrases each beginning with 
and, and crucified my pride upon it. Lit- 
tle Miss Trotter wrote back that she had 
only promised to marry me to keep me 
quiet, and that she had never had the 
slightest intention of doing so. That, of 
course, was deliciously satisfactory, and 
I revenged myself. privately by hoping 
that she was not telling the truth. 

I had other affairs, but that was the 
most muckerish. Directly I could go to 
Edith, I was safe. What I felt for other 
roses in the garden of life had sometimes 
a tinge of sincerity, but the moment I 
saw Edith even in the distance, or got a 
letter from her, or felt melancholy, I 
knew that what I felt for her was, to use 
the telling slang, the real thing. 

All this and more we talked of over the 
“velvet,” and persuaded ourselves that 
we were a silly pair of fools and that 
it was high time to begin life over again. 
Upon the walls of the little room in which 
we sat were pictures of crews, football 
teams, baseball teams, track athletes and 
heroes in general. They did not stand 
so much for victories over other colleges, 
as for an ever present object lesson, in 
strong bodies, courageous hearts, and 
sturdy patience. Some of these men in 
the pictures had gone out into the world 
and fought their way to distinction, some 
had been cursed by hard luck, some had 
gone to seed and some had perished mis- 
erably. The same could be said of men 
who, like ourselves, had been footless in 
college and had gone into the world 
armed with no better weapon than the 
chance of turning a new leaf and begin- 
ning over again. Some had gone high, 
some had swung low, and the great ma- 
jority had never been heard of. 
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Peter had a date with a man in Van- 
derbilt, and presently he left me alone 
with the cup. It was empty, and the law 
allowed me to set it down on the table. I 
called for a cigar and sat smoking. After 
a time I moved away from the center ta- 
ble to a smaller one in the corner, because 
then I could lean my chair back against 
the wall and be more comfortable. 

Two under-classmen came in and or- 
dered drinks, drank them and went out. 
I heard the clock strike twelve. I think 
I closed my eyes for an instant. When I 
opened them a big sailor was occupying 
my place at the center table and poring 
over the initials. He had a glass of ale 
beside him, and I watched him with a lazy 
interest, because there was something in 
his round head and straight round throat 
that reminded me of Fred Brown. Also 
his hands were those of a gentleman, 
though very big and rough and tanned. 
Presently he rose and began to examine 
the pictures on the wall, but he only lin- 
gered in front of one. It was the picture 
of the crew upon which Fred Brown had 
rowed stroke. Instantly I became wide 
awake, and looked at the big sailor more 
attentively. The more I looked at him 
the more he reminded me of Brown. “If 
I go away,” I thought, “without speak- 
ing to him, I may be haunted.” 

“Have a drink?” I said. 

He turned slowly, and a broad smile 
spread over his face. 

‘Don’t mind if I do,” he said. 

‘What will you have? Waiter—” 

My acquaintance walked to the center 
table and lifted the silver cup in his big, 
beautiful hand. 

“This,” he said, and some familiar 
ring in his voice sent a kind of shiver 
down my spine. 

“More ‘velvet’,” I said to the waiter. 

We faced each other across the center 
table. 

“You mustn’t let it touch the table,” I 
said, “till it’s empty.” 

“I know—I know,” said he. ‘Here’s 
looking at you.” 
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He took a mighty drink. 

I drank and rested the cup on my left 
hand. 

“How did you know?” I said. 

“It was born in me to know,” said he. 

“Let me see your hand,” I said. 

He held it out. 

“No. Palm up.” 

He turned it as I asked. 

“You've had relatives at Yale,” I said. 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“Tt was born in me,” I said. “You had 
a brother.” 

“Yes. And uncles and a grandfather.” 

“Their names are on this table,” I said. 

“Are they?” said he. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Pass the cup,” said he. 

“Your brother’s name,” said I, “is un- 
der my hand. I saw you reading what 
he had carved. When I spoke to you just 
now you were looking at his picture. 
You’ve come back, Bobby Brown,” I said. 

He drank deep out of the cup. 

“Ts all that in my hand?” he said. 

_ “It’s in your face, man, in the tones of 
your voice, in the shape of your hands, 
and it speaks out from the tears that you 
can hardly keep back,” I said. ‘You're 
Bobby Brown, and you’ve come back.” 

He looked slowly about the room, tak- 
ing in everything, and then his blue eyes 
rested on me. 

“I might have had all this,” he said. 

“But you’ve come back,” I said. 

He bit his lip. 

“No,” he said, “I’ve not come back. 
I’ve sneaked in to have a look. Oh, you 
needn’t think this is the first time I’ve 
been here. You needn’t think that I 
haven’t slunk up in the shadows and 
heard the fellows singing on the fence. 
You needn’t think that I haven’t stood 
across the strect from Keys and seen the 
fellows come out, in the night, and stand 
on the steps and sing the ‘Troubadour.’ I 
know every public place in New Haven 
where my brother’s picture hangs, and I 
know every place in New Haven where my 
picture ought to hang.” 
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“What happened to you, anyway?” I 
said. 

“I went to sea.” 

“Why P?” 

“For no reason.” 

“There must have been a reason.” 

“Because I couldn’t help it, then.” 

“Your mother fears you are dead,” 
said I. “But she keeps your room just as 
you left it, so that when you come back 
you will know where to find things.” 

“Does she do that?” he asked. “How 
do you know my people so well?” 

“Because,” I said, “they are my best 
friends and I am going to marry your 
sister.” 

“You are?” he said. 
name?” 

“Edward Holinshed,” said I. 

“Holinshed—” he said; “I used to 
know the beautiful Ellen Holinshed when 
I was a kid. Fred was sweet on her.” 

“She’s my aunt,” I said. “But, Bob- 
by,” I said, “I’m going to Newport be- 
fore the race, and you’re going with me. 
I’m going to take you back to your peo 
ple.” 

“That’s over,” he said; “Pve made my 
bed and I will lie in it.” 

“That’s nonsense. I want to know why 
you made such a bed for yourself.” 

“Because I had the call on me of the 
sea. I don’t regret. Only sometimes I 
want my people, my own people, about 
me, and I bottle it up until I can come to 
New Haven, and then I come to this 
room and look at the faces of the captains 
on the wall, and look for the names on the 
table, and when the sickness is over I go 
back to the sea.” 

“You'll go to Newport, Bobby,” I 
said. 

“No,” he said, “I’ve given up my place 
ashore. If I came to life it wouldn’t do 
any good. I don’t know anything but 
the sea. I can read and write and navi- 
gate and I’ve been all over the world, and 
there it stops. I stopped being a citizen 
at the Eton jacket stage. I’ve never had 
a dress suit on in my life. My people 


“What’s your 
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would be ashamed of me. And besides, 
there’s pride about it. I will stick to the 
bed I have made.” 

“You will let them know that you are 
alive, Bobby.” 

“Sometimes when the sickness is on me, 
J think that I will, but when I shake that 
off, the will passes.” 

“But I shall tell them,” I said. 

“No,” he said, “you won’t.” 

“Why ?” said I. 

“Because,” said he, “we’ve drunk from 
the same cup, and I ask you not to. I’ve 
been living with the thought for years. 
Don’t you suppose I know what’s best to 
do?” 

“Your mother’s hair, Bobby,” I said, 


“is gray. Your father is an old man.. 


They hold up their heads before people, 
but they have never forgotten. Your 
trunk stands in your room packed for 
school. The key is in the lock, and the 
strap is under the trunk ready for the 
porter to come and strap it. There’s an 
old jackknife with a nick in the big 
blade on the bureau—” 

“Yes, I know,” said Bobby. “It has a 
bone handle, and I would have taken it to 
sea, to cut ropes with if it hadn’t been for 
the nick in the blade; and then there 
ought to be a stick of chewing gum in the 
pin tray and a piece of licorice; I was in 
a hurry and forgot to take them—” 

“Yes,” I said, “and there is a picture 
on the bureau of your mother, and one of 
Edith— Do you mean to say that you 
aren’t going to give me a message for 
them, even if you won’t go back?” 

“Tell them,” said Bobby; “tell them 
that you met a man that knew me and 
that he said I was a-alive and k-kickin’.” 

The cup rattled on the table. 

“Bobby,” I cried, “the cup. 
touchin’ the table!” 

“The cup!” he said, and raised it to 
his lips and drained it dry. 

“Waiter!” I called, “more ‘velvet’.” 
And I said to myself, “Drink with me, 
Bobby—drink with me and, by God, you 
shall go home!” 


It’s 
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Five old graduates came stamping and 
laughing into the room. They were all 
old Cup men, and one of them was my 
father. They sat at the table and passed 
the brimming cup. My father intro- 
duced me to them, and acted as if he 
alone were responsible for my being 
there. I introduced Bobby as “Jack 
Sands,” and they made him welcome. It 
was a strange sensation to see my father 
in that place. He had been a big man in 
college, and his old friends, carried back 
by the elms and the old familiar faces, 
gave him the place of honor among them, 
and roared at his jests. He was once 
more the brilliant and powerful young 
Edward Holinshed, of ’69, with all his 
future before him. 

The cup passed and with it the lunch- 
eon hour. The cup passed and we began 
to sing, and love each other like brothers. 
It was my head against Bobby’s, and I 
was the more experienced in “velvet.” I 
saw the flames of the stuff gathering in 
his eye, and his voice gathered and began 
to vibrate like a rich bell. We bade him 
sing, and he sang for us songs of the sea: 


Of the lips that kiss, 
Of the eyes that woo, 
I am sick of all this, 
I am tired of you; 
My soul wants out, like a gull set free, 
To dip with its wings in the waves of the 
sea. 


We pounded on the table, and he sang 
for us “Tom Bowling,” and we wept. 
And then we made speeches to each other, 
and other men happened in and joined 
the circle about the cup. All that after- 
noon it passed from hand to hand and 
rested only to be filled, and some men fell 
by the wayside, and some that were dull 
became brilliant, and finally my father 
made a speech in which he told what 
splendid fellows we all were, and shaking 
the cup at old Judge Parker he cried: 

“There sits Judge Parker and I drink 
to him. O why do I drink to him, boys? 
Why?” 
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Then we roared the answer all to- 
gether: 


“For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
Which nobody will deny.” 


As the cup passed, each man called out 
the name of another man, and said that 
he drank to that man and asked us if we 
knew why. And each time we roared the 
answer. When it came my turn, I shout- 
ed, being by now far gone in “velvet”: 

“There sits Jack Sands, who’s as much 
one of us as if he was one of us, and I 
drink to him. O why do I drink to him, 
boys? Why?” 


The answer crashed out: 


“For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
Which nobody will deny.” 


I saw him half rise in his chair, and 
subside. The muscles stood taut in his 
neck, and the sweat came bubbling on his 
brow. Tears ran out of his eyes and he 
shook all over. : 

* *¢ * # «# @ 

“Bobby,” I said, “you can’t turn back 
now. You gave me your word last night 
that you would come.” 

“I was drunk,” he said bitterly. 

“A promise is a promise,” I said. 
“They’ve made changes since your day, 


Bobby.” 
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““Yes—that whole wing is new.” 

“That’s the ball room.” 

“Do you suppose that they’re—a—at 
home?” 

“I think your mother will be in the lit- 
tle drawing-rvom,” I said. 

We went up the steps and rang the 
bell. 

Mrs. Brown was at home. I sent up 
my card. She would see Mr. Holinshed. 
Was she alone? She was. We went in. 
Going up the big stairway I began to 


tremble. What about the shock? It 
might kill her. I had heard of such 
things. 


Mrs. Brown was what early nineteenth- 
century authors call a “prodigious fine 
woman.” She wore the social bee well in 
the front of her bonnet, but had a heart 
of gold. She was full of tact, if a little 
affected; had a great deal of common 
sense, and was remarkably good-looking 
for an elderly woman. 

The door of the little drawing-room 
was open and we saw that she was writing 
at her desk. Her back was toward us. 

“May I come in, Mrs. Brown?” I said. 

She turned and smiled over her shoul- 
der. She did not see me, apparently, but 
only the big sailor at my side. She rose 
and came to him, neither swiftly nor slow- 
ly, the smile still on her face. He, on his 
side, faltered forward two steps to meet 
her. She put her arms about his neck 
and held him close to her breast. 

“Why, Bobby !”? she said. 


A MAY MORNING 
By Leon Mead 


Wits holy purpose beats the heart of morn, 

To matins flock the birds on yonder yew, 
And ’neath it, in the shadows cool, new-born, 
Each grass blade counts its rosary of dew. 


PETER NIEDERMEIER 
A STUDY IN CRIMINOLOGY 
By Walter Noble Burns 


ronism. His ideas of right and 

wrong belonged to the stone age. 
Murder was more than a business detail 
with him. It was a business principle. He 
introduced the innovation of killing a 
man first and robbing him afterwards. He 
called it (with a cheery smile) “shooting 
the evidence.” 

He studied a crime as if it were a math- 
ematical problem. Before he executed the 
car-barn affair, for instance, he studied 
the building and its environs. He drew 
maps of the ground floor, of alleys and 
vacant lots of the neighborhood. Every 
detail it was possible to learn in advance, 
he learned—when the last car came in, 
when the motormen and conductors went 
home, when the clerks in the office began 
to count the money. This method of plan- 
ning a crime as if it were a campaign, 
made it possible for him to strike and dis- 
appear as if he had melted into air. He 
boasted truthfully that he never in his life 
left a clew behind. There was a Napole- 
onic touch to his character. He was a 
genius of crime. 

He knew no such thing as mercy, con- 
science or remorse. If he wanted a man’s 
money, he shot him down coolly without 
hurry or excitement, and took it. This 
cold-bloodedness stamped his crimes with 
the appearance of a ferocity that was ab- 
original. But he had not the blood lust 
that kills for the joy of killing. His mur- 
ders were merely businesslike. He took no 
account of the widows he made, of the chil- 
dren he orphaned, of the fact that the 
sudden discovery that he was a robber and 
murderer drove his father insane, wrecked 
his mother’s life, disgraced his brother. 


Preis Niedermeier was an anach- 


He was devoid of imagination utterly. No 
ghosts came to his cell to haunt him. His 
one regret was that he had surrendered, 
that he had not died fighting. 

As the hour when they were to die on 
the scaffold approached, Harvey Van 
Dine and Gustav Marx, who had been 
with him at the car barns, turned to re- 
ligion. But impending, inevitable death 
made no change in Niedermeier. With a 
sneer on his lips, he died as he had lived, 
fearless, unrepentant and defiant. 

After death a phrenologist examined 
his head and declared him defective in be- 
nevolence, conscientiousness, spirituality, 
imagination and casualty ; abnormally de- 
veloped in destructiveness, combativeness, 
self-esteem, firmness and acquisitiveness ; 
large, too, in philoprogenitiveness. The 
moral faculties, as distinct from the intel- 
lectual, were absent. The phrenologist 
pronounced him a moral imbecile. 
Whether this view is correct, Nieder- 
meier’s primitive perspective, the defi- 
niteness of his philosophy of action, and 
the consistency of his life and death set 
him apart as the most interesting and 
enigmatical criminal in the last quarter- 
century of Chicago’s history. 

He became the prototype of a long line 
of “boy bandits” who attempted to follow 
in his footsteps. Within six months after 
his capture seven gangs of youths terror- 
ized the city. Most of these boys had been 
ordinarily good boys before they came 
under the influence of Niedermeier’s ex- 
ample. Then by a sort of sudden fungus 
growth of depravity, they blossomed out 
into full-fledged criminals and despera- 
does in a night. As a result thirty-two, 
youths from fifteen to twenty years have 
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been sent to the penitentiary at Joliet to 
serve life sentences for robbery and mur- 
der. 

During the spring and summer of 1903 
a series of saloon hold-ups of singular 
ferocity startled Chicago and baffled the 
police. That they were the work of the 
same criminals was evident from the in- 
variable hall-mark stamped upon the 
crime. In each case a dead man was left 
behind to tell no tales—dead with the cop- 
per-jacketed bullet of a magazine-revol- 
ver through heart or brain. Some of the 
robberies were profitable. Others netted 
only a few dollars. But always the maga- 
zine guns were brought into action, al- 
ways the corpse was left behind. A feel- 
ing of panicky apprehension seized the 
city in the presence of these mysterious 
men of the night who, out of darkness, 
materialized for a moment of blood and 
loot and by the darkness were swallowed 
up again. Then as a climax came the 
robbery and murders at the car barns. 

In the office of the big barns at Sixty- 
first and State Streets, at three o’clock one 
August morning, the clerks were busy 
checking up their ledgers and counting 
the day’s receipts. A motorman lay asleep 
on a bench in a room outside the door. A 
pane in the window suddenly was broken 
and the fragments crashed to the floor. 
The startled clerks glanced up. They saw 
& magazine-revolver pointing through 
the shattered glass, clutched in a long, 
dark-skinned hand. That was all. Noth- 
ing was visible beyond the long window. 
No word of command or warning came 
from the darkness, but instantly, with 
flashes of fire jumping from its muzzle in 
an all but unbroken stream, the maga- 
zine-gun came into play. One clerk fell 
dead. A second dropped badly wounded. 
The third and last to stand up under the 
rain of bullets was hit, and, falling to the 
floor, rolled under the lee of the outer 
wall. 

The long, dark-skinned hand pumping 
death through the broken window pane 
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was the hand of Peter Niedermeier. 
Everybody down, still, silent, apparently 
dead, his part was done and the way was 
clear. Van Dine broke down the bolted 
office door with a sledge hammer, swept 
$2,250 from the counters into a sack, and 
disappeared. ‘Aroused by the shooting, 
the motorman outside sprang to his feet 
and stood blinking in astonishment at 
Marx who coolly killed him. Then the 
bandits passed through the building and 
escaped by a rear window. 

For months after there was silence. 
The robbers were spending their loot. 
The police were utterly at sea, unable to 
find a single clew. They threw out drag- 
nets for men of ill fame, ex-convicts, 
known criminals, old-timers of the under- 
world. These they put through the de- 
grees of the “sweat-box.” But the car- 
barn bandits came and went almost in the 
shadow of the police stations. 

One night Marx drank a glass of beer 
too much. Like an overgrown boy he 
boasted, dropping mysterious hints and 
exhibiting his magazine-revolvers. The 
police heard of this exploit. What was an 
honest working-boy doing with magazine- 
revolvers, such as had figured at the car 
barns and in the long series of bloody 
hold-ups before, revolvers which shot with 
the celerity of rapid-fire field-guns and 
killed at a mile? What indeed? 

Captured after a fight in which he 
killed a detective, realizing he would hang 
for the officer’s murder, and preferring 
not to hang alone, Marx made a clean 
breast and gave the police the information 
which enabled them to bring Niedermeier 
and Van Dine to book. After a battle and 
chase in which Niedermeier killed two men 
and .Van Dine wounded one, the outlaws 
were captured in a snow-covered wilder- 
ness of sand-dunes* and pine woods that 
borders Lake Michigan, and were 
dragged into the open where men could 
look them in the eye,—dragged out 
stippled with buckshot, streaked with 
blood, snarling like trapped wolves. 
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Then the long-asked question—What 
manner of men are these monsters of blood 
and crime?—was answered. Painted by 
popular imagination as low-browed, evil- 
visaged thugs, they were found to be 
smooth-faced, clean, comely, healthy, hon- 
est-looking boys scarcely out of their 
teens. Niedermeier had been a plumber, 
Marx, a painter, Van Dine, a stationary 
engineer. They looked the parts. Wher- 
ever a dozen plumbers, painters, or sta- 
tionary engineers are foregathered,' you 
may find worse-looking men,—men to 
whom you would more readily impute a 
crime. Van Dine and Marx plainly were 
honest laboring boys gone wrong. Van 
Dine especially had a well-developed moral 
side. He was frank, amiable, naturally 
gentle. He had a brow like a philoso- 
pher’s. But he was a full-blooded boy, 
loving adventure and excitement. There 
was, too, a touch of hereditary insanity in 
his blood, and his weak will yielded when 
Niedermeier entered his life at the psycho- 
logical moment with his lure of easy 
money. 

But Niedermeier stood apart as one of 
crime’s hieroglyphs, an inscrutable enig- 
ma of psychology, a question mark in hu- 
man character. 

As an interesting side-light, possibly of 
no illuminative value, it may be noted that 
the facial resemblance of each one of these 
boys to his mother was remarkable. 

Niedermeier was of medium height, 
slender, well knit, with square shoulders 
and a swaggering walk. His hair was 
straight and brown, his nose slightly 
aquiline. His skin had a girlish softness 
and ripeness of color with no sign of 
beard. His expression was that of an ami- 
able, friendly, rather jovial person. Stud- 
ied carefully it was possible to detect in 
the lines of nostril and lip and in the 
veiled alertness of a furtive eye something 
feline and menacing, which suggested the 
profile of a panther in repose. Though his 
eyes were brown and serious, the corners 
of his mouth were drawn up in an habitual 
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smile. This smile was an enigma. It 
meant anything from mirth to murder. 
He smiled when hysterical women sent him 
roses. He smiled in court when he entered 
the plea upon which his life depended. He 
smiled upon the scaffold. When he heard 
sentence of death pronounced upon Marx 
and saw the ashen face of the man who 
had betrayed him, his smile was the smile 
of a devil incarnate. For a moment his 
face was fairly radiant with malevolent 
joy. 

“I only hope they’ll hang me first,” he 
said. “I want to get to the other place 
first so I can kick Marx in the face as he 
comes up.” 

“If Marx had been with you instead of 
Van Dine, you would not have been 
taken,” he was told the day after the cap- 
ture. 

The mention of Marx’s name worked a 
veritable physical transformation in Nie- 
dermeier. The blood surged to his face 
which grew dark with unutterable hatred. 
His countenance twitched with the intens- 
ity of his passion. Imagine the glance of 
a rattlesnake starved, famished, goaded to 
fury and ready to spring, and you will 
gain a faint idea of the envenomed deadli- 
ness that gleamed in the sidelong glances 
he shot from his blazing eyes. 

“Marx!” he cried, and his voice was like 
the hiss of a poisonous serpent. “I would 
die twenty deaths for a chance to kill him.” 

But the remark which kindled his anger 
was true. Cold, worn out by a day of fight 
and flight in six inches of snow, sur- 
rounded and at bay, Van Dine—he of the 
high forehead—wanted to see his mother 
again before he died, and Niedermeier 
yielding to the superior moral nature 
agreed to surrender. 

“You don’t look bad,” a visitor to his 
cell told him. 

“You’d have hard work convincing my 
mother that I am bad,” he answered. “I 
love my mother. She got her part of every 
haul I ever made. She thought the money 
came from mines I told her I owned out 
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West. Not many boys treat their mothers 
as well as I always treated mine. 

“I’m no robber.”—His lips curled with 
honest scorn.—I take mine. I never 
swore at a man in a hold-up in my life. I 
always acted like a gentleman.” 

The humor of this outburst lay in the 
fact that Niedermeier was perfectly seri- 
ous. He seemed to think that murder com- 
mitted without profanity and in a quiet, 
business-like, gentlemanly way was an in- 
discretion at most. It was tlie first glimpse 
of his peculiar moral standards. 

T. W. Lathrop identified Niedermeier 
as the man who shot him at the robbery of 
the Cleybourne Junction depot. The cop- 
per-coated bullet of the magazine-gun 
had struck an eighth of an inch above 
Lathrop’s heart. He was livid and weak 
from five months in the hospital when he 
faced the boy who had so nearly ended his 
life. He trembled with excitement, his fin- 
gers clutched as if they itched to get at 
Niedermeier’s throat. Niedermeier was a 
picture of negligent indifference, his felt 
hat tilted over his eyes, a cigarette be- 
tween his lips. . 

“What did you say when you entered 
my office that night?” asked Lathrop. 

“T said, ‘Come over here and open this 
safe.” *? drawled Niedermeier in soft, even 
. tones. 

“Didn’t you speak louder?” Lathrop 
asked. 

“No,” said Niedermeier, “in the same 
tone I’m using now. I never raise my 
voice in a hold-up.” 

‘“What happened then?” pursued Lath- 
rop. 
“Well,” returned Niedermeier, “you 
disobeyed orders and of course—” 

He finished the sentence with a shrug 
and a smile. 

“You shot me,” added Lathrop. “Be- 
cause I disobeyed your orders—the orders 
of a masked thug—you think you had a 
right to kill me?” 

“Certainly,” was Niedermeier’s laconic 


reply. 
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“Niedermeier,” said Chief O'Neill, “I 
have handled criminals all my life and I 
can’t see anything bad in your face. If I 
had met you casually I should not have 
taken you for a criminal, much less for the 
human tiger you have shown yourself to 
be. The most striking thing about you is 
your cool determination.” 

“That,” said Niedermeier, “is just the 
difference between me and other men. I 
am always cool. I never remember to have 
lost my self-possession. I always let the 
other fellow get excited. In a robbery, I 
always figured on placing my victim at a 
disadvantage by frightening him. But in 
the thick of excitement I always could 
think straight and shoot straight.” 

“Why did you kill the men you 
robbed?” the chief asked. 

“That was business,” said Niedermeier. 
“It held the gang together, kept their 
mouths shut, made ’em careful. It made 
’em guilty of murder as well as me. If 
they weakened, there was no danger of 


em peaching. They knew if they opened 


their mouths, they would stretch their 
necks. Then it’s best for a hold-up man 
to shoot the evidence. It saves him from 
going to the pen or hanging too quick. 
So no matter how he kills his men, he kills 
em in self-defense.” 

When the three bandits were taken into 
court to plead, Marx was scared, Van 
Dine bewildered, Niedermeier was the em- 
bodiment of cheerful indifference. Ex- 
pecting clemency as a state’s witness, 
Marx pleaded guilty. When it came Van 
Dine’s turn, his lawyer stepped up and 
held a few minutes conversation with him, 
at the close of which Van Dine drew Nie- 
dermeier’s head down and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. Then Van Dine pleaded 
not guilty. The clerk read the indictment 
to Niedermeier. 

“Are you guilty or not guilty?” he 
asked. 

Niedermeier smiled broadly. He seemed 
to scent a subtile humor in the situation, 
which threatened to upset his gravity. 
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“Not guilty,” he declared and almost 
laughed aloud. 


At the end of the long trial, after sen- 
tence of death had been passed upon the 
trio, Marx sat in his cell utterly dejected. 

“I’m sorry for it all now,” he said. 
“It’s hard to die in good health at twenty- 
one.” 

Van Dine’s eyes filled with tears as he 
said: “If I had behaved myself, Mamie 
and I would be married now and living 
happily. Now there’s nothing in the fu- 
ture but the gallows.” 

Niedermeier, on his return to the cell, 
called for an afternoon paper and rolled 
a cigarette. 

“What do you think about it?” he was 
asked. 

He looked up from his paper, the cigar- 
ette hanging from the corner of his 
mouth. 

“I don’t give a damn,” he said cheer- 
fully. 

But this boy who enjoyed notoriety and 
was proud of his bloody record, was 
ashamed to die on the gallows. A guard 
sat at his cell door night and day to pre- 
vent his cheating the gibbet by suicide. 
One night as he lay in his bunk, Nieder- 
meier swallowed fifty match heads, and, 
digging with a lead pencil into the flesh 
of his wrist, opened an artery. Through 
the lacerated wound almost all the blood 
in his body flowed upon the floor. The 
dusky reflection of the corridor lamp in 
the pool of blood aroused the guard. 
When they reached Niedermeier he was 
unconscious. The jail physician was sum- 
moned and worked over him for hours, al- 
most hopelessly. The body grew limp and 
cold; no pulse could be detected. An in- 


jection of saline solution quickened one. 


little spark of life that remained. The or- 
gans gradually resumed their functions, 
the heart beat again, consciousness re- 
turned. It was like a resurrection. 

“If I had stopped work for a moment, 
—if I had turned my head to spit—Nie- 
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dermeier would have died,” said the jail 
physician. 

Niedermeier’s resuscitation after being 
practically dead, was used as an argument 
that an element of vengeance enters into 
capital punishment, although the law 
carefully disclaims it. He was brought 
back to life that the law might strangle 
him. It was as if the law was not satisfied 
with his death but must breathe life into 
him again to drop him to ignominous 
death through a trap door, hang him hy 
the neck and see him kick. 

To the priests who had converted his 
comrades, Niedermeier said: “I’m not 
from Missouri, but you’ll have to show 
me. You may be right about God and 
heaven and hell, but I can’t believe any- 
thing I can’t see or feel or reason out. 
Nobody has ever come back to prove what 
you say. I’m not very wise, but I know 
just as much about the soul after death 
as the wisest man that ever lived.” 

When the sheriff read the death war- 
rant to him, the young bandit said: 

“Let me see that warrant.” 

He glanced it over and began to stuff it 
in his pocket. 

“What do you want with that?” asked 
Sheriff Barrett. 

“I want it as evidence I’m being mur- 
dered,” answered Niedermeier. “I’m go- 
ing to tell my troubles to St. Peter at the 
gate and I want this warrant to prove 
what I say. I want to take it with me.” 

It was the last joke among the tragedies 
of his life. 

Van Dine went to his death with a 
prayer on his lips and the priests standing 
by. Marx was a pitiful figure as he stood 
upon the death trap in a state of hysteria 
born of abject fear, uttering responses as 
the priests intoned the litany for the dy- 
ing. 

Weak from loss of blood, bound hand 
and foot, Niedermeier was borne upon the 
scaffold in the arms of four guards and 
placed in a chair on the trap. With a 
swift glance he swept the three hundred 
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men gathered to see him die. He lifted his 
eyes to the noose which dangled above his 
head, and his lips curled in a last sneering 
smile. Then he lowered his eyes like one 
ashamed and did not raise them again. 


Thus passed at a rope’s end that impla- 
cable, merciless, murderous, lawless spirit 
whose only redeeming features were his 
love for a wrinkled old mother and a phys- 
ical courage that was superb. 


FOOLS OF DREAM 
By Richard Burton 


‘OU will find them in lone hidings, 
You may know them by their face, 
For they seem to bring good tidings 
From some bright, unrumored place; 
Tidings like to be unnoted 
Of the world, yet very sure 
To bring joy, the golden-throated, 
When the better things endure. 


Fools, and worse than fools, we call them, 
And they smile nor make reply; 
The eternal quests enthrall them, 
Though we hound them till they die; 
Even midst the mob they wander 
With a dream-light in their eyes, 
And their look, it seems to ponder 
An evangel from the skies. 


Something childlike in their laughter 
Leaves a freshness like the spring; 
At their beck, those follow after 
Who delight in wayfaring 
Where the road leads ever higher 
And the wind blows back the hair, 
And the word of a Messiah 
Haunts and hovers in the air. 


Nay, the world can never daunt them, 
For their gladness is within; 

Though no human voice may vaunt them, 
Though their deeds be reckoned sin: 

In the fullness of the Ages 
Lo! they come into their own, 

And they light Time’s dimmest pages, 
Sitting splendid on a throne! 


Let us toast them, since they cherish 
The unbelievable, quick Gleam: 
To the fools who do not perish, 
To the deathless fools of Dream! 
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By Octave Thanet 
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BOOK THREE—JOHN. CHAPTER III 


IN THE HOSPITAL 


point, when his mind crawled out of 

the mists of delirium and deathly 
weakness, and the day nurse smiled every 
time she went to the window with her 
thermometer, he thought a great deal. In 
his delirium he had been tormented by a 
vast longing for home; he who had no 
home. He brought tears to the eyes of the 
nurse by his appeals to take him home. 

“Please let me go to my own room; I 
could always sleep in my own room!” he 
would say; or: “This is a very pleasant 
place and you are all kind; but isn’t it 
nearly time for me to go home? I am very 
anxious to go home.” 

Sometimes his sick fancy feigned his 
mother to be waiting for him; but this 
was seldom; in general, he knew that she 
was dead; but often his father walked out 
of the great hall to the portico of Over- 
look to welcome him. Once he cried: 
“Why, father dear, I thought you were 
dead ; isn’t this corking? Oh, but I made 
a mess of things, just as you said I 
would.” 

With returning strength the visions 
faded, leaving him the lonelier for their 
loss. In their place he had his relentless 
questions. “I must find some way to brace 
me up, or I shall die; and I have no right 
to die—a man with a family like me!” 
Therefore Johnny lay and let the Anglo- 
Saxon in him have its word at last. 

For weeks no one was allowed speech 
with him; then, through Mueller, the 
shipping clerk at the grocery where 


APTER Johnny passed the danger 


Johnny had been working, the news 
reached Conrad, and he appeared laden 
with sympathy, oranges and fresh eggs. 
He told Johnny that Tyler was in high 
spirits of late, and that he had just got- 
ten a tough friend a place on the force. 
“Tyler’s got a big pull in the City Hall, 
some way.” 

“Does Wally Tyler boast of doing me 
up?” Johnny asked. : 

“Not exactly. He jest laughs and says 
you were too fresh and got what was com- 
ing to you.” 

Johnny set his lips firmly. Very soon 
Conrad changed the subject. 

After Billy’s return from one of his 
many tours the hours did not drag so 
heavily, for his influence relaxed the hos- 
pital rules, the more readily that the 
nurses and the hospital orderlies had be- 
come interested in their patient. 

‘“He’s sandy. That’s why I like him,” 
said the orderly to Billy. “Ought to have 
seen him when the doctor was dressing his 
wound and probing for the bit of knife in 
it—broke off sharp in the ribs, you know 
—pyrexia threatened.” 

“He ain’t dangerous?” cried Billy. 

“Oh, it’s out all right; but it was a close 
call. You look kinder rattled.” 

“He’s the best friend I got in the 
world,” returned Billy ironically ; “that’s 
all. And probably not having had the ad- 
vantage of a medical education, like you, 
Im easily rattled by your damn diction- 
ary words.” 


Before Johnny left the hospital he had 
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Billy fetch some of his belongings. He 
gave the pearl cravat pin to one nurse 
and some sleeve links to the other. 

He had prepared a little bundle of his 
two best neck-scarfs to give to the order- 
lies; but Billy espied it on the bed and 
confiscated it. 

“What’s the matter? Do you think 
they look second-hand?” 

‘No, I don’t, they’re much too splendid. 
You’ll give these guys this box of cigars ; 
much more suitable to them.” 

“But what shall I give you for the 
cigars?” 

“You'll give me a civil ‘Thank you,’ 
something you don’t seem willing to give 
your friends a chance to earn from you. 
Now, shut up and don’t argue. I’ve got 
a carriage and I’m going to take you to 
drive.” 

“Billy,” said Johnny, as they were 
driving through South Park, “I’ve done 
a sickening lot of genuine thinking, not 
mooning or dreaming or slanging myself, 
but straight thinking things out. And it 
comes to about this: if I’m ever going to 
be able to look Bloker in the face in an- 
other world—lI believe there is another 
world, Billy, some sort—or look myself 
in the face in this, I’ve got to do better by 
Bloker’s children than he ever could have 
done. To do that, I have to make some 
money. I shall have to quit reforming, 
except as an ordinary good citizen, and 
go to hunting up cash, just as my father 
did. He started with nothing, you know. 
I’m going to learn the implement business 
in all the branches; and then, when I’m 
worth their taking, I’m going to ask Hop- 
kins to give me the job my father would. 
But not until I am worth it.” 

“Good work!” cried Billy, joyously, “I 
knew you’d come out all right.” 

There fell a silence between the two; 
the young dark eyes swept the desolate, 
wide spaces and formless shrubbery of the 
park; but they were seeing Overlook, 
with its ‘white terraces and his father’s 
rugged, ungraceful figure in the doorway, 
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one hand shading his eyes, as he peered 
down the road watching for his only son. 

“And, really, I never came,” thought 
Johnny heavily, “I’m the Prodigal Son; 
I’ve wasted my substance in riotous giv- 
ing, and I’ve no father now to meet me 
afar off.” With a pang, he recognized 
that it was his father, not his mother, to 
whom he would have turned in this dark- 
est passage of his life. At last, the hard- 
headed, faithful, old Anglo-Saxon ruler 
of men was claiming his own. 


CHAPTER IV 


“ROGER MACK” 


There was a little room in Overlook 
which Peggy Rutherford loved; yet it 
had witnessed some of the saddest hours 
of her life. Nevertheless, she had loved it 
when she was a little child, when it was 
the Princess Olga’s sitting room, and 
Johnny and she used to play there. 

The room was on the second story, with 
a Palladian window filling most of one 
wall and giving on the river and the dim 
Illinois hills. Wainscoting and mantel- 
piece, lintels and jamb, massive, tall doors 
and crenelated. molding on the ceiling 
and under the mantel-shelf—all were 
painted to-day the same smooth, glossy, 
but not glittering white which always had 
assembled in her mind the mingled sensa- 
tions of the white of lilies and of a certain 
delectable candy that Johnny and she 
named “Cream pull.” 

Below, and in the other rooms, Emma 
Winslow had given her own taste or tem- 
perament some indulgence; but here the 
least detail was respected. “Johnny will 
come back,” she said once to Peggy, “I 
want him not to feel strange in his own 
house, especially in his mother’s room.” 

In the Princess Olga’s room, then, 
Peggy was sitting before her desk, a week 
after Johnny took his convalescent’s 
drive, the time lacking two days to 
Christmas. She had dropped her pen, and 
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her eyes were exploring, idly, the snow 
enchanted slopes, slanting down to the 
chill, white roofs of the flat fields below 
and a wide, frozen, opal-tinted plain 
which had been the flowing river. Her 
long lashes fell on a paler cheek than 
Mistress Peggy had used to show; there 
was a sharper oval to the face, and the 
mouth was set more firmly. 

Mrs. Winslow, who was writing at the 
“secretary,” watched her for a few mo- 
ments, while she seemed to be looking at 
the paper under her hand. 

“Peggy!” she called; but she did not 
look up. 

“Yes, dear?” said Peggy. As she 
turned it was as if she had slipped her 
features into a mask of attentive interest. 

“Peggy, I suppose you had nothing in 
your mail about Johnny?” Had Mrs. 
Winslow been looking, which she was not, 
she might have seen a flicker of color, like 
the shifting, luminous cloud of a cat’s eye, 
waver over the nape of the girl’s neck; 
but Peggy’s tones were clear and cool: 
“No, Aunt Emma.” 

“There is nothing but the two letters 
from Billy Bates, since he left Chicago,” 
Mrs. Winslow went on, “and he says he 
can’t tell anything, except that Johnny 
was well and he thought on the right road 
to come to his senses, and the last of those 
was five weeks ago. Do you know what 
Billy Bates has done? He came round to 
me and asked me how he could get some 
of the Old Colony common stock; he had 
a few thousands he wished to invest. I 
gave him a chance to buy at a reasonable 
figure.” 

“That is, you sold him some of your 
own, cheap?” 

“Why not? He was good to Johnny. 
I made him promise that if Johnny should 
be ill or in trouble, he would give us a 
chance to help him. Do you remember”— 
Emma Winslow’s tone had changed—“it 
was in this very room Johnny came—that 
day my husband died ; and you stood there 
in the other doorway? For months I 
hated the shine of the setting sun on the 
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river; just because it was shining, shin- 
ing in that blinding way then. And do 
you know the first thing that roused me 
was that I must comfort Johnny, his fath- 
er’s only son? But—he wouldn’t let me.” 

She turned away and stood with her 
back to Peggy, looking out on the snow. 
“Christmas is a hard season,”’ she said, “I 
don’t know how I am going to bear it 
without—and Johnny gone, too.” 

“Oh, Johnny,” Peggy broke in, loftily ; 
“Johnny’ll come back all right. Dll an- 
swer for Johnny.” 

Emma Winslow tried to laugh, but the 
laugh broke and she laid her head ageinst 
the window pane. “Peggy,” said she, “do 
you mind if I cry? I think it’s the season 
and the holly and the sleigh-bells; they 
get on my nerves.” 

Peggy saw a tear splash on the 
clenched hand at the window pane; and 
she was abashed. It had not been philoso- 
phy or indifference, then, which kept 
Aunt Emma so tolerant, so uncomplain- 
ing about Johnny. Johnny had hurt her 
all along. Just as he had hurt Peggy; 
and Peggy felt a sudden pain in her 
throat sweep in a curve to the roof of her 
mouth. 

But even as Peggy thought this, Emma 
turned her old quiet face, wiping her eyes, 
with a kind of apology in her smile, and 
sat down calmly in an easy chair. 

The chair was just under a large por- 
trait of Winslow. While his wife talked 
she looked into his face. On hers was al- 
most the expression it might have worn 
had the painted man been a sentient lis- 
tener to her words. “Id like to have you 
understand,” she said, “how I feel about 
Johnny. I took him to my heart from the 
first, when he was a little, lonely creature 
mourning for his mother, but never mak- 
ing any fuss about it. There never was 
such a sweet little chap in the world.” 

“No,” said Peggy, “I reckon there 
never was.” 

“T think at first he did like me a little. 
He seemed to.” 

“I know he did,” said Peggy. 
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“But after I married his father it was 
different. He never forgave me for usurp- 
ing his mother’s place. I suppose that was 
how he put it. I tried to understand his 
point of view. It’s his conscience, of 
course. I often told Si he shouldn’t blame 
Johnny for inheriting the Puritan con- 
science. The trouble was he had a Puri- 
tan conscience and a Russian imagina- 
tion—” 

“And his own obstinacy.” 

“But, Peggy, don’t you see that with 
his convictions, there was danger that he 
would wreck not only his fortune, but 
himself, if he were trusted with it? Our 
idea was to let Johnny see for him- 
self. We knew he would lose the hundred 
thousand. But I meant to lend him 
money, and let him show the stuff he is 
made of. But—we can’t find him.” 

Peggy was standing by the window. 
She spoke without turning her head. 
“You said we should have no secrets; I 
think so, too. There is a little thing. It 
didn’t seem worth while—until I found 
out more—but—I’m going to tell you 
everything just as it happens. To-day— 
well, to-day, Michael showed me a letter 
from Johnny. Here it is.” She held out 
a folded sheet. 

“The paper is off a block,” announced 
she, “the envelope is a stamped one and 
postmarked Chicago. That tells nothing 
except that Billy Bates must have been in 
Chicago last week.” 

“As I am hunting Billy, that’s some- 
thing,” said Mrs. Winslow. She unfolded 
the paper; and dropped it. “In Russian !” 
she cried. 

“Of course. He always writes Russian 
to Michael; but I made him translate it. 
He says kind things to Michael and sends 
him a Russian picture card and tells him 
that he would send him more but he has 
been in the hospital; ill for six weeks, and, 
while he gets good wages he has to spend 
a good deal, for he is helping take care of 
three little children.” 

“Three children!” repeated Mrs. Win- 
slow, “whose children?” 
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“You wouldn’t suppose Johnny could 
have carried his nonsense so far as—as— 
to marry somebody?” Peggy made the 
speech with elaborate carelessness. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” retorted Mrs. Win- 
slow. 

“A widow,” suggested Peggy who had 
never harbored the suspicion until this 
moment, but instantly began to color it 
with the hues of life; “fone of these right 
helpless, silly, deplorable sort of creatures, 
that look pathetic and always have their 
shirt waists parting from their skirts. 
Husband probably killed by machinery 
and the children are all about the same 
age, one born about every six months—” 

“That, Peggy,” Mrs. Winslow inter- 
rupted, “is impossible.” 

“Not to that sort of woman. They are 
bound by no natural laws. No doubt she’s 
pretty in a driveling fashion.” 

“But he says he takes part of the care 
of the children?” 

“She takes the other part; she’s so tri- 
fling she can’t even take care of her own 
children; it’s awful to think what Johnny 
probably has to eat.” 

“Peggy, do you believe that rubbish, 
yourself ?”” 

Peggy’s white teeth flashed; she owned 
up with a laugh: “No, Aunt Emma. But 
Johnny ?—I’m pretty sure Johnny is tak- 
ing care of some mate’s kit of humanity, 
and the man’s dead. I reckon Billy’s the 
other partner in the kindergarten. But 
why couldn’t there be a letter sent— 
through Michael?” 

“You write a letter?” queried Emma 
Winslow. 

“Of course not,”—Peggy’s tone and 
pose were full of dignity. “You write 
him a letter.” 

Emma smiled wearily. “But you see I 
have written, with no result. I don’t 
think Johnny even thought of opening 
the envelope. He didn’t.” 

““He’d have to open this, for it would be 
inside Michael’s.” 

“He would know the handwriting; that 
would stop him at the first sentence.” 
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“I'd typewrite it.” 

“And if he read it, read it to the close, 
he would steel his heart against every 
word I say. If you wrote it he would read 
it in the first place, and it would move him 
in the second.” 

Peggy took a turn up and down the 
room. “I don’t see how I can, Aunt 
Emma; I told him I wouldn’t ever speak 
to him again, to save his life! And I don’t 
see how I can break my word.” 

“It was only a foolish expression. You 
didn’t believe you would keep your word; 
he didn’t believe you would.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, he did. And Johnny 
never breaks his word. Oh, I shan’t break 
mine.” 

“But this isn’t speaking, since you are 
so absurd.” 

“Besides—I have written him,’ said 
Peggy in a very little soft voice. 

“Peggy 19 

“Qh, not as myself, dear no, that would 
break my word. I wrote him (through 
Michael) as a—a boy—a Fairport boy. 
I told him I lived in Fairport and worked 
for my living and had half-way educated 
myself. It would be a great help to me if 
he would write me and tell me of any job 
he might hear of in Chicago if he was 
there. I was giving the letter to Michael 
to post for me. What’s more, I got Mi- 
chael to say ‘Roger Mack is a good boy.’ ” 

“But the handwriting; you couldn’t 
disguise that?” 

“I didn’t try. I consider that right 
clever of me. You know the Martins? 
Well, Sadie Martin is a typewriter ; she is 
really a fine girl; and she’s as trustworthy 
—as trustworthy as your William Bates, 
who admires her very much, by the way. 
Sadie is my fellow conspirator—that is, 
she is one of them. She can hold her 
tongue.” 

‘And she wrote the letter?” 

“She did. She admired it very much.” 

“And who else have you in the plot?” 

“Why, Michael, of course; and only 
Luke Darrell, else.” 
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Mrs. Winslow laughed a little. “We 
never can seen: to get along without Luke 
Darrell in Fairport. But what is he for?” 

‘Address place to send letters fo. Care 
L. Darrell, Livery and Feed Stables, Fair- 
port.” 

Thus did Roger Mack begin his career, 
a longer one than any of his sponsors fore- 
boded. 


CHAPTER V 


TYLER PASSES. 


Tyler was a cheerful man these days; 
but it was with some misgivings that one 
evening, peacefully playing poker in his 
favorite saloon, and holding a fuil house 
of high character, he perceived Johnny’s 
dark head in the doorway. 

Johnny was accompanied by two mold- 
ers, generally leaders among the radical 
element. He was pale from his illness ; but 
he walked with a light, springy step. 

“I’m out,” said Tyler’s neighbor, drop- 
ping his cards. 

Secretly Tyler wished he were out, too. 
But he studied his hand and then care- 
lessly shoved a pile of blue chips into the 
heap on the table. 

“Fifteen better,” said he. 

Two more men dropped out. 

The fifth put out his hand with his 
cards in it, as if to throw them on the 
table, but in the act hesitated because he 
saw Johnny at his elbow. 

‘Hullo, Gleason,” he called; “glad to 
see you’re out.” 

“Don’t let me interrupt your game,” 
said Johnny, “I only want to speak a 
word with Mr. Tyler when the hand’s 
done.” 

Tyler kept his easy smile, but within 
his thoughts were as ravening wolves. He 
greeted Johnny perfunctorily. 

“TI have only one word to say,” said 
Johnny, with extreme gentleness. “I’m 
not going to ask you who was the man 
who stabbed me last month. I don’t care 
who he was. He was only a tool.” 
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Tyler’s strident tones overrode the oth- 
er’s quiet tenor. 

“Look here, young gentleman, I fought 
you with my hands, nothing else; and you 
fought me with knucks!? 

“And I'll fight again with knucks, any 
time,” returned Johnny in the same gen- 
tle accents, “‘when three men jump out of 
‘the dark at me. Any time you wish, I am 
willing to fight you, fairly and squarely, 
with bare knuckles or with gloves; and 
may the best man win. But if you set on 
me again with knives, or crowbars, or pis- 
tols, I go ready to protect myself, and I 
shall kill you. That’s all. Good even- 
ing.” Johnny wheeled half around as if 
to go. 
“Aw, cool off,” sneered Tyler. “I ain’t 
fighting with a typewriter and can’t keep 
up with your lingo; but I'll fight you, all 
right. And this minute!” 

He had been measuring Johnny. It 
came to him that the young fellow was 
enfeebled by illness, and here was his 
chance full face! He found his mistake 
before the end of the first round; sus- 
pected it the minute Johnny peeled off his 
coat and showed his undershirt and the 
belt about his waist. ‘He meant to pick 
a fight!” darted through his brain, and 
his heart beat more thickly. The next 
second a body blow sent him reeling. He 
recovered himself and made a rush. 

Tyler’s terrible rushes, in which by 
‘sheer force and weight he broke down his 
opponent’s guard, were known wherever 
he was. He hurled himself on Johnny 
with the force of a battering ram; but 
what avails a battering ram against a 
tiger which leaps out of its way? Before 
he could rush again, Johnny feinted with 
his right and, easily parrying Tyler’s 
half-hearted jab at his eyes, sent a crush- 
ing left-handed blow straight at the big 
man’s heart. 

The fight was ended again. Tyler, 
who had toppled over, got on to his knees; 
but the barkeeper hauled him behind the 
bar, and held him with arguments and 
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arms, while he (secretly thankful for his 
bonds) made futile struggles to escape 
and get at Johnny, and swore ungrate- 
fully at his guardian angel. ‘This latter 
simply winked at the crowd in the door, 
from whence emerged a tall policeman. 

“Do yous make complaint, Mr. Ty- 
ler?” asked the tall policeman, with much 
civility. 

“No, I don’t make complaint,” answered 
Tyler, sullenly. “I can settle my trou- 
bles outside the city hall. Aw, go and get 
the drinks on me,” he added, with a forced 
grin. 

On the whole, he slipped out of the hu- 
miliation of the occasion with considerable 
deftness. But never had Tyler hated man 
as he hated Johnny from that day hence- 
forward. And when he lost his election 
as district president he gave the credit 
where it belonged and hated Johnny a 
little more. All the same, Johnny won. 
Before six months had passed he had 
forced Tyler out of the molders’ union, 
and out of Chicago. 

Not long after Tyler’s flitting, Johnny 
ran up against an old Fairport friend. 
The friend was Mrs. Winter. And he 
met her in the last place which he would 
have feared as holding any danger from 
that quarter—a street car; since all Fair- 
port knew Mrs. Winter’s detestation of 
street cars. 

“So long as I have fifty cents left in 
my pocket,” she was accustomed to re- 
mark, “I will never ride in one of those 
disobliging pest-houses !”” 

But this day she found that the cab on 
which she counted was not at hand; 
rather than be late at an appointment, 
she stooped her proud spirit to the ple 
beian transport. 

The car was full. A young man gave 
her his seat. 

“Thank you,” she began with perfunc- 
tory courtesy. Then she looked him full 
in the face. 

“Isn’t it Johnny Winslow?” 

Johnny hesitated. 
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“Don’t bother to deny it,” said she. 
“This isn’t the place for a talk, but won’t 
you come to the Annex, and take dinner 
with me? Better. If you wish, I'll never 
mention seeing you.” 

Johnny’s wits were stampeded by this 
surprise; moreover he was so glad, he 
couldn’t keep his lips from curling as he 
stammered: “I can’t come to dinner; but 
I will come in the evening, if you are not 
engaged ;” and he did come. 

. “Well, Johnny Ivan,” she said, “have 
you been knocked down in the crush yet?” 

“Knocked down and trampled on,” he 
answered, “whichever way you mean.” 

“Mind telling me or haven’t you got 
there yet?” 

“I’m not quite there yet, I think, Mrs. 
Winter; I’m too sore.” 

“Very well. Only you used to call me 
Aunty Winter.” 

“You are such a very great lady—” 

“Provincial, only, Johnny Ivan; but 
what if I were? You haven’t, I take it, 
done anything unworthy of a gentleman 
or of Governor Josiah.” 

“No, I hope not. Tell me, Aunty Win- 
ter, does the portrait of the old governor 
still hang in the library?” 

“Just the same. Emma Winslow has 
good taste, I will say, though she has 
stolen Peggy from me.” 

“Is Miss Rutherford with Mrs. Wins- 
low?” 

“Peggy is with your step-mother, yes. 
Good thing, too; although I wanted her 
myself, and she’s my kin. She makes 
Emma mighty comfortable, and I think 
Emma means to do the right thing by 
her.” 

“She’s well, I hope,” said Johnny, con- 
strainedly. 

““Who?P” 

“Both.” 

Mrs. Winter smiled, and rumpled his 
hair. “It’s good to see your curly head 
again, Johnny Ivan. I wonder,”—sud- 
denly,—‘“‘were you ever in the Presby- 
terian Hospital?” 
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Johnny admitted that he had been in 
the Presbyterian Hospital. 

Mrs. Winter nodded. “I heard of you; 
the nurses and the superintendent were 
very taken with your polite manners.” 

“I’m glad I didn’t discredit my class. 
Workingmen are fine fellows.” 

“You still think that, and still know 
more than your father?” 

“I still think that; but so did my 
father, and he knew a lot more than I.” 

“About labor?” 

“About everything.” 

Mrs. Winter leaned back more leisurely. 

“Do you prefer your new class to your 
old class?” were her first words. 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Do you prefer your new mode of life 
to your old?” 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Well, why don’t you give it all up and 
come back ?” 

“T can’t get back, for one thing.” 

“But you can. Have you ever thought, 
Johnny, that the loss of your fortune isn’t 
irretrievable? If you can make a hun- 
dred thousand before you are thirty you 
will have all your share of your father’s 
fortune.” 

“I have, up to date, been able to save 
just forty-eight dollars and fifty cents,” 
said he. “That doesn’t look as if I’d 
be a bloated capitalist in a hurry, 
does it? But Pil tell you my plan. I 
wanted to learn the plow business, but the 
union requirements for apprentices are 
pretty stiff; so, as I had a chance to get 
into steel, in an open shop, I went in. I 
mean to learn the business. Then, with 
my customary assurance, I shall try to 
convince some company that I’m just the 
man it wants to put in charge of a rolling 
mill or an open hearth plant. And then 
—well, then, I shall have my foot on the 
ladder. But it will take longer than five 
years to make good so I could claim what 
I might have had.” 

Mrs. Winter drew a deep breath. 
“Johnny, your father would be mighty 
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happy if he could hear you talk that way. 
I believe for all your charm you have a 
heap of sense. I believe in you. Why 
don’t you let me lend you some money?” 

Johnny stirred as if to speak; but she 
stopped him, autocratically. “Let me 
make the proposition. It will always be 
open. Let me lend you ten thousand at 
six per cent., for ten years. I?ll lend it to 
you in Old Colony Plow stock at par.” 

“It’s worth more,” interrupted Johnny. 

“Not in the open market. You'll be a 
stockholder; you can go to the meetings: 
you can look at the books; and you can 
. have a position with us. Oh, we’ll get the 
worth of our money, Johnny.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Winter, but it’s im- 
possible. You know I’m grateful,” he 
cried. “I can’t tell you how awfully good 
I think you are! I?ll never forget it and 
it will cheer me up, always, to think of 
your having such confidence in me. But 
Ict me make myself worth helping first.” 

Mrs. Winter rumpled his thick hair 
with her delicate hand which did not look 
like an old hand; she smiled on him, pen- 
sively, but her voice was light. “Very 
well. It will all come right, Johnny.” 

By degrees he confided some of his ex- 
periences to her. Her cynical enjoyment 
of the humor of them and her gliding 
over the deeper emotions was better for 
him than sympathy, for it made him talk 
easily. Johnny came again; and more 
than once. 

Little by little he slipped into confi- 
dences of the lighter order, and one of his 
first subjects was “‘his kidlcts.” 

“What kind of clothes ought little 
girls to wear?” he asked one Sunday 
afternoon. 

“Oh, any simple things.” 

“Well, they ought to be fastened by 
buttons, not by safety pins and shoe 
strings, oughtn’t they? Amelia Ann’s 
got the greatest layout of shoestrings I 
ever discovered on one person; she picked 
them up in the street, I guess; she mends 
her clothes with them—that isn’t quite 
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good form, is it? Mrs. Delaney told her 
it was naughty, and Amelia Ann, who has 
considerable spirit, felt wounded and ran 
away—Amelia Ann’s protest against the 
conventionalities always takes the form of 
running away. Or rather, she doesn’t run 
away, she hides; and poor little Franzy 
goes without his own piece to feed her. It 
used to work me up considerable, until I 
got onto her game; now I simply tip the 
wink to Franzy and he works the com- 
missariat; and after awhile we find her. 
Franzy announces that if nobody will 
scold sister, he'll find her. It doesn’t 
strike me as quite right—child’s going 
without her tub and skulking about out 
of school, but—I can’t make up my mind 
to let Mrs. Delaney beat her as she hank- 
ers to do. I can wink at a stray slap or 
two, you know, but the beating rather 
goes against me.” 

‘How many children are there?’ 

“Three.” 

“Three. Franzie and Thyrza are all 
right, but Amelia Ann is a handful. 
Thyrza takes to house work—why, she’s 
a wonder; she likes to scrub; she likes to 
wash, and she and I can put up a pretty 
fair supper between us.” 

“Does she mend with shoestrings?” 

“Well, no; that’s Amelia Ann’s pat- 
ent; but she doesn’t look just right in her 
clothes. Mrs. Delaney is so afraid that 
they’ll outgrow their clothes that she 
buys a size or two ahead; and she gen- 
erally buys the bargains that are left 
over and marked down and have been 
shopworn or stained or saved from a fire 
or whatever. Once she got some union 
suits that had been scorched in a fire. 
She cut off the legs and took tucks in the 
arms, and Thyrza wore the shirt as an 
outside rig. Exclusively for the house, 
you know. I got her a little blue jacket 
to go to school. I don’t like to call Mrs. 
Delaney down, you know, so I have to be 
cautious.” 

“T’ll get you some clothes,” said Mrs. 
Winter with a sigh. But when he handed 
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her the money to invest neatly enclosed in 
a pay envelope, the sight gave her an un- 
expected twinge. It was so small a sum, 
yet it represented so much self-denial. 

“Johnny, Johnny,” she exploded, 
“must you always tote other people’s 
loads?” 

“But this load belongs to me,” retorted 
Johnny, “and I don’t tote it by myself; 
there’s Billy. You must see Billy.” 

“T’ve seen his picture in the newspa- 
pers. You know he’s a sweetheart in Fair- 
port?” 

‘‘Has he?” parried Johnny. 

“At least he comes to see her often. I 
think it is serious. She’s a nice, quiet 
girl; pretty, too. I have noticed,”—Mrs. 
Winter looked, languidly, full at Johnny 
as she spoke—“I have noticed, Johnny, 
you seem to know a heap about Fairport 
doings. Does Billy Bates keep you so 
well informed?” 

“Oh, Billy isn’t my only link with the 
good, old town. Why, Roger sends me 
the Fairport Citizen.” 

“Roger?” 

“Roger Mack is his name. Did you 
ever hear of him? I think he is employed 
in Luke Darrell’s livery stable.” 

Mrs. Winter shook her head. 

“Last Christmas I got a letter from 
Michael and there was a letter from 
Roger Mack in it. He’s a Fairport boy 
who used to live near us and steal rides on 
the railway. I thought it a good chance 
to hear a little about Fairport, and I 
asked him a question or two, which he an- 
swered. I’ve had a number of letters from 
him.” 

In spite of Johnny’s confidences Mrs. 
Winter did not see her path shining clear 
before her. She had promised Johnny not 
to write or to speak to any one about their 
meeting if he would come to see her. The 
reticence was easy enough in Chicago; 
but, soon, she would be returning to 
Fairport. She guessed that both of her 
neighbors were unhappy, however cheer- 
ful. She wanted to comfort them; she 
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also wanted to display her own success 
with the prodigal. Finally she asked 
Johnny flatly to permit her to tell his 
people that she had seen him. To her 
surprise, after a second’s musing, Johnny 
acquiesced. 

Not until he was gone; not, indeed, un- 
til she was speeding through the whitish- 
yellow corn fields of Illinois, the next 
morning, did she recall that, in all his 
pleasant gratitude and his affection, 
Johnny had made no promises. But she 
was jubilant over his concession and her 
right to tell about her triumph. 

It was evening on her arrival in Fair- 
port, notwithstanding which fact she was 
driven directly to Overlook, and, finding 
Emma alone, gave her the news. 

Emma listened with her exasperating 
stoicism to the recital, only interposing a 
question here and there. At the end she 
said: ‘Did you have any address?” 

“None,” said Mrs. Winter; ‘“‘he 
wouldn’t give me any, and I couldn’t spy 
on him while he was trusting me!” 

“Certainly, you couldn’t,” agreed Em- 
ma, “but we can. Only I’m afraid, Mrs. 
Winter, that he let you tell us because he 
meant to make another move; and that if 
we find his lodging house, or who em- 
ployed him, we shall find him gone.” 

She was right. They wrote to the 
superintendent, receiving a civilly curt 
reply, to the effect that Van Gleason had 
left the employ of the company on the 
twenty-third. 

So the clue, which promised so much, 
broke off short in their hands. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN DER FERNE VERLIEBTE 


On the twenty-third of December, with 
Christmas two days away, Peggy and 
Mrs. Winslow sat together in the Princess 
Olga’s writing-room much as they had 
sat a year before, when Roger Mack first 
stepped upon the stage. And both of 
them were remembering that day. 
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“How much longer is he going to keep 
it up?” said Mrs. Winslow. They had 
not spoken Johnny’s name, but there 
needed no speaking. 

“He was always the most obstinate 
thing in the world,” declared Peggy ; “he 
owns to Roger Mack that he misses his 
people and his friends and his old life, but 
he would despise himself, he says, and 
they would have reason to despise him, if 


he returned before he had shown that he 


had stuff instead of stuffing in him.” 

“Did you get a letter to-day?” 

“Yes, I was just bringing it to you to 
read.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Winslow, after a 
little pause, her eyes on Josiah’s portrait, 
“if I could only know where he was, so 
that I could be sure he was having proper 
food, and getting his stockings mended 
and putting on his warm underclothes 
when it first began to be cold, I think I 
could be reconciled, and let him take his 
own time about coming to us.” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt somebody is pam- 
pering him,” jeered Peggy. 

Johnny consented to reccive some of 
his own books and pictures and any 
clothes which might be in Overlook. 

Roger Mack covered his large sheets of 
office paper mainly with apologies for the 
box. “It’s kinder a whale,” he wrote, 
“but the ladies kept thinking of things 
and I couldn’t seem to stop them. You 
see Mrs. Winter told them a lot about 
you and Melia Ann and Thyrza. Mrs. 
Winslow would say to Miss Rutherford, 
‘Would he mind having that dovey’— 
that’s what she called it, but it’s nothing 
more: than a comforter—‘it used to be on 
his bed,’ says she. Then Miss Rutherford 
wanted cans of soup put in and hard 
water crackers and some smoking tobacco. 
I told her you smoked Cowboys’ Delight 
and I got it for you, but she said you used 
to smoke Hymens and she would put it in. 
They put in a doll, too, that Miss Ruther- 
ford said used to be hers, and you and her 
played with it, and once you were going 
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to cut its head off or something, but your 
father stepped in and saved it. I had to 
stop them finally and ask them if they 
wanted me to hire a car. But I hope you 
won’t feel you can’t take them, for it 
would hurt them awful. Please don’t hurt 
them so bad as that.” 

Billy Bates came to Fairport a month 
or so later, and his heart swelled within 
him, for he was asked to dine at Over- 
look. Johnny, who was in all their 
thoughts, was not once mentioned during 
the meal. Afterward, it was Billy him- 
self who spoke the name, in a casual, ac 
cidental way. Then said Mrs. Winslow: 

“We don’t want to ask you any ques- 
tions, Mr. Bates, but you know we shall 
be glad to hear anything Johnny would 
be willing to have you tell.” 

After that, conversation flowed easily; 
and while Billy never forgot his guard 
over names and localities, he told innu- 
merable anecdotes of Johnny and of the 
small Blokers to an audience as eager to 
hear as he could be to tell. 

The evening passed before Billy real- 
ized; he forgot the discomforts of his 
state collar and his new shoes; but he 
never forgot to keep Johnny’s secrets. 
He spoke with feeling and sense about his 
friend. Although his argument was 
against them, his hearers felt! some touch 
of conviction from it. Mrs. Winslow had 
said : 

“These privations which he must feel, 
this actual suffering he has, isn’t it all 
unnecessary ?”” 

“No, ma’am,” Billy had answered, “I 
don’t think it is. It’s hard, and God 
knows I have tried hard enough to send 
him back to his folks where he belongs, 
for he seemed to me like a lobster with his 
shell off, and the new one not grown, and 
everything could bite it. But these last 
months I have seen something. He’s 
learning. He’s learning fast. He’s get- 
ting to be a large-minded, tolerant man. 
Yet he hasn’t lost his gift of being sorry 
for people in trouble; he has only found 
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out that the loudest squealers aren’t al- 
ways the ones the worst hurt.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Winslow, “he owes 
much to you. We may be grateful he has 
so good a friend. I know he is.” 

Billy left Overlook that night with 
a sense of knowing Johnny better than 
before; and, curiously enough, he left the 
reflection of his own feeling behind him. 
Perhaps he left some tinge of resignation, 
also. Peggy and Mrs. Winslow settled 
themselves into helping Johnny indirect- 
ly. Peggy wrote him. It was the same 
kind of letter which she might have writ- 
ten him had they never quarreled. He 
was her dear Jo’nivan on the first line, 
she forgave him being too good for this 
selfish world on the second, and told about 
Fairport and Overlook for three pages. 

Johnny carried his letter into his own 
bare room. How many times he kissed 
the dear, familiar handwriting; how he 
opened the letter on his knees as if before 
his queen, any lover can fancy. But he 
sighed as he read. This Peggy, who 
wrote, was not quite the gentle creature 
of Roger Mack’s picture, sending him the 
doll which was the sign of their old child- 
ish amity. In a moment, however, he 
smiled just as in his childish days he 
would smile when he was hurt, for some 
whim of consolation. 

‘Well, anyhow, she has spoken to me!” 
he said; ‘‘or doesn’t she call this speak- 
ing? Oh, Peggy, Peggy, how sweet you 
are !”’ 

The winter softened into a muddy 
slush of spring; almost unawares, the 
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heat. But Peggy, herself, had not writ- 
ten to Johnny. Perhaps she thought that 
Roger Mack did enough writing for two. 
Roger had taken to the typewriter, of 
late. It was only in the beginning that 
Sadie Martin copied the letters; lately, 
Peggy at first could hardly tell why (al- 
though a knowledge of her own motives 
was gradually dawning upon her), a dis- 
inclination to have the kind Sadie read 
Roger’s letters to Johnny had increased. 
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Was it her fancy, Peggy asked herself, 
that either Johnny was growing attached 
to this mythical Roger, or—Peggy 
blushed and did not pursue the question. 
The change was intangible, but she felt 
it with every letter. In some ways he was 
more reserved, but gone was the attitude 
of a teacher. Now he wrote as one edu- 
cated person might write to another. But 
more important than all, hitherto Johnny 
had been reserved in the midst of his sym- 
pathy. Now he was equally silent about 
the material concerns of his life, but shyly 
and carelessly he was unpacking his heart 
of its faiths and its problems. 

These changes in the correspondence 
Peggy came eventually to date back to a 
certain day of July. That day she found 
a note from Luke Darrell in her mail, 
after reading which she telephoned Mi- 
chael not to unharness her horse but 
bring it around again, although she had 
just returned from town. Within half 
an hour she was in Luke Darrell’s private 
office. 

“About Roger Mack?” said Peggy. 
Luke had been her faithful and willing 
confederate on almost the same terms as 
Sadie. 

“I’m afraid, Miss Rutherford, they 
are on to Roger Mack.” 

“Why?” said Peggy. 

“Well, I was out this morning, and ev- 
erybody else, only the new washer was in. 
A young fellow strolled in and asked for 
Roger Mack. The washer said he didn’t 
work here. Then the young fellow asked, 
had he left? The washer had never.heard 
of him, but he said he was new himself. 
Then the young fellow left.” 

Peggy held herself impassive by an ef- 
fort: ‘That was this morning?” 

Luke said it was. 

“And what was the young man like? 
A workingman?” 

“That man who saw him, he said he 
was a gentleman. I couldn’t git another 
mortal thing out of the ‘dumb tyke; he 
couldn’t tell so much as the color of his 
eyes or whether his hair was curly.” 
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“Do you think the gentleman could 
have been Mr. Winslow?” 

“T haven’t got enough of a tip to give 
odds ; it’s even money who it was.” 

The unknown never returned to unravel 
their puzzle. But Roger Mack wrote that 
he had been in the interior of the state 
buying horses and was back that day. 
Johnny did not speak of coming to Fair- 
port or Darrell’s; but it was after that 
unexplained visit that his letters began to 
strike a more personal note, at first faint- 
ly, then with a firmer touch. 

And this is why Peggy did not write 
to Johnny, nor Johnny to Peggy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HAST THOU FOUND ME, O MINE ENEMY 


The office-boy was not in the habit of 
eavesdropping ; he was a decent little crea- 
ture. Nevertheless, on a certain May 
morning, a year later, Axtel, the boy in 
question, made unnecessary excursions to 
the large office out of which opened Mr. 
Hopkins’ private room; and whenever the 
typewriter was looking the other way he 
glued a very sharp car to the keyhole un- 
der pretext of picking up something. Ax- 
tel knew that the excitement in the office 
was only a reflex of the excitement lurk- 
ing in the two thousand eyes bent appar- 
ently on their work in the great shops 
outside. 

Within the office three men sat smok- 
ing—William Hopkins, president of the 
Old Colony; Jabez Rivers, head of the 
Edgewater Steel Works across the river, 
and the vice-president and largest owner 
in a great Chicago corporation, manu- 
facturing farm machinery. “Yes, I guess 
we are in for it, Dunham,” Hopkins re- 
peated. 

A grunt was Mr. Jabez Rivers’ only 
comment. 

Dunham, the Chicago man, glanced 
from the plow manufacturer to the steel 
man. 
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“Then I understand you’ll both stand 
with me?” 

Hopkins laughed: “I guess we have to; 
we kept our foundry about running on 
your castings all through the dull sea- 
sons *96 and ’97; and you’ve got the 
contract on us for this year; what else is 
there for us to do but keep it, whether 
the machinists like it or not?” 

“Well, that’s the way it strikes us, of 
course,” the Chicago man said, ‘“but— 
how about you, Mr. Rivers?” 

“The Edgewater has a contract to sup- 
ply the Old Colony with steel,” grunted 
Rivers; “none of our business how they 
use it.” 

“Well, I thought you’d feel that war,” 
—the Chicago man spoke more rapidly 
in his relief—“but, of course, I wanted to 
make sure. The trouble began at Wetn- 
ers’. His men struck for a raise and a rec- 
ognition of their union; then the thing 
spread till we have a peck of trouble; it’s 
way beyond the original cause. Been go- 
ing on a month, and now a vile anarchist 
they used to have in Chicago, who used 
to be a molder, but now is a light among 
the machinists and can make more trouble 
than a candle in a powder factory, has 
taken a hand, and we’re roped in. No 
reason on earth except that we sell to 
Wethers. I am about certain that this 
Wally Tyler, who used to be the most 
corrupt labor politician in Chicago—” 

“That’s a big contract,” interjected 
Rivers. 

“He'll fill it, never mind. He’s the kind 
that holds us up with his right hand, and 
steals from his union with his left. He 
must needs take a hand for the machinists, 
and demand we stop selling to Wethers. 
We refused. We’re not yet asking the 
labor unions to run our business for us. 
Next day our machinists walked out. We 
don’t mind a partial shut-down if we can 
only get our stuff from you on time.” 

“You can,” said Hopkins. 

Rivers grunted something inarticulate, 
presumably assent. 
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“But they’ve served notice on you, 
too?” 

“Served notice and got their answer; 
and Mr. Walter Tyler is in town, raising 
all the hell he can. How much”—Hop- 
kins blinked at the clock on the wall— 
“we shall know in about ten minutes.” 

“Say they'll walk out, then?” 

Hopkins nodded. 

“And how about Edgewater, Mr. Riv- 
ers?” 

“Well, we’ve not enough machinists to 
hurt,” said Rivers, “but Tyler got at 
our strand boys, and the bumptious little 
beggars, who are always making trouble, 
went out last night—and came back this 
morning.” 

“Indeed? How was that?” 

“We've a brand new superintendent at 
the Open Hearth; young feller who went 
through the mill. Used to be in Chicago. 
He’s been a strand boy, a rougher, a fin- 
isher, a roller, a heater; he knows the 
whole business; what’s more he knows the 
men. Those little cubs knew they could 
shut down the whole shop; and they were 
mighty cocky. He said he thought he 
could call them down. He did. I don’t 
know how; but I’ve a notion; he got at 
some of the older and more responsible 
men and they did the trick for him. I 
guess they promised the boys a good hid- 
ing. Lord, they need it! Cubs! Still 
some of them are decent, Gleason says; 
he’s teaching them to box.” 

“Say, lend him to me for a while,” 
laughed Hopkins; “I’m always on the 
lookout for young men that can work and 
haven’t got the swelled head.” 

“Want him myself,” rejoined Rivers. 

“T guess we could use him somewhere, 
too,” the Chicago man jested; his spirits 
were rising. 

Rivers had lumbered to his feet and was 
looking at the clock. ‘Five minutes of,” 
said he. 

The three men left the office together. 
They walked across the narrow street to 
the largest shop. The three halted in the 
great doorway. Usually their presence 
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would not have attracted a turn of the 
head. To-day more than one man cast a 
backward glance. 

‘““Who’s that young feller just come 
in?” asked Hopkins. 

“He’s all right; he’s my young man. 
I told him to come here.” Jabez Rivers, 
with his hands in his pockets, was grimly 
unmoved. The president of the Old 
Colony Plow Works whistled softly. 

“T-there’s Tyler, h-himself,” stam- 
mered the Chicago man. 

Tyler swung through a side door al- 
most opposite the group. Instantly he 
took in the trio in the big doorway. Their 
presence was an unexpected tid-bit for 
his vanity. He felt sure of at least three- 
fourths of the busy hammers dropping at 
his whistle. He hoped for more. On the 
whole, he was fairly sure of his stroke. 
His confidence curled on his mouth as he 
turned—and saw the young superintend- 
ent from the Edgewater. 

The latter looked at him with grave, 
almost solemn eyes. Nothing passed be- 
tween the two but the single glance. Then 
Tyler lifted his whistle to his sneering 
mouth and blew a blast that cut knife- 
like through the vast buzz of toil. As if 
in answer to a magician’s call, every arm 
fell. Like statues, the men stood, their 
eyes glued on Tyler. Before Tyler could 
send a second blast, the new superintend- 
ent (to whom Rivers had nodded, after a 
swift colloquy with Hopkins) strode in 
front of him and laid a hand of iron on 
his arm. “Didn’t you see that sign?” he 
demanded, but in the gentlest of voices, 
‘No admittance.’ We mean it. You’ve 
no business here. Kindly go away.” 

“If I say no?” 

“Tl fling you out.” 

Tyler looked at his antagonist and the 
pith went out of his courage. He knew 
himself to be the weaker man, and he had 
no mind to be discomfited before his fol- 
lowing. He shrugged his shoulders. 
“We'll all go,” he jibed. “Come on, 
boys!” 

“The molders have refused to go. 
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Don’t be fooled, boys!’ shouted a voice 
from the doorway. Tyler marched out. 
The moment his back was over the sill the 
door swung and the Edgewater young 
man turned the key and slipped it into 
his pocket. The stratagem obliged the 
striking employés to file down the aisles 
and pass out the large door under the 
very eyes of their employers. A clerk was 
taking down on his pad the names which 
& perspiring young man in a flannel shirt 
was repeating to him in a low voice. This 
procedure had a dampening effect on the 
finish of the drama, since a number of 
the malcontents flagged, a few even 
slipped back to their benches; only about 
a third of the men held steady. These 
walked doggedly past Hopkins, staring 
straight ahead like soldiers. One of 
them halted and turned his face, where 
tuil and years had whitened the bristle of 
a stubbly beard, up at Hopkins; and the 
tears rose to his tired, blue eyes. 

“That man broke his leg and was laid 
up for three months and the company 
paid his doctor’s bills and full wages,” 
the clerk recited, “Look at him now! It 
pays to be good to ’em, don’t it?” 

“I’m sorry to see you quitting, Denis,” 
said Hopkins. 

The man drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes. 

“Thirty years,” he muttered; “I never 
quit before. You mind that. But I belong 
to the union and the word’s gone out.” 

“Qh, damn your union,” snapped the 
Chicago man; “much your union would 
do for you if you were in trouble.” 

“The union’s all right,” called a cheer- 
ful voice; “the thing to do is to get the 
union to send all you fellows back in a 
hurry.” The young superintendent had 
crossed the room and was standing be- 
hind the elders. The words drew from the 
Chicago man a freezing look; but Rivers 
clapped him on the back. 

“Right, sonny, you’ve sized up the 
situation,” his deep bass grumbled. 
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The young man sent back a bright 
smile, and a “Thank you, sir,” as he took 
his own way outside. He could hear Hop- 
kins thanking the machinists and the 
others who had remained, in the language 
of a man who had not forgotten that once 
he had worked with his own hands. The 
young fellow linked his arm in that of 
one of the strikers, a man he knew, who 
had recently been in trouble. “I was sorry 
to hear about it, Ellison,” he said; “I 
knew what a good wife she was and what 
a good woman.” The man’s chin quiv- 
ered. “That’s right,” he muttered; “say, 
I ain’t thanked you for the flowers. Say, 
they give me the day off; and jest the 
same in the envelope Wednesday.” 

“Too bad you had to go out,” said the 
young man; “get the boys out of this ri- 
diculous notion soon as you can.” 

“I didn’t know but you’d be mad, me 
going out—” 

“When a man belongs to a union he 
has to obey orders; but you can do your 
best to get them back—” He stopped, 
perceiving Tyler in front of him, a man 
on either side. 

“You — damn — renegade!”? Tyler 
drawled with a kind of ferocious simper. 
“I'll be even with you, this deal, Ivan 
Gleetzin!” 

“I’m no renegade; and you know it—” 
William Hopkins in the doorway heard 
the voice with its delicate, educated modu- 
lations strike every word clearly, although 
its pitch was not raised—and don’t call 
me Ivan, my name is John Winslow.” 

None of the men quite took in the sig- 
nificance of the speech except Rivers and 
Hopkins. Rivers wagged his great head 
without a sound, but Hopkins strode up, 
extending his hand. 

“Glad to see you back, Johnny,” said 
he, heartily. ‘Will you come round this 
evening and dine with Mrs. Winslow and 
us—or ain’t you quite ready for that?” 

“Not yet,” said Johnny; “but thank 
you. Thank you, awfully.” 


(To be concluded) 


THE WIDOW AT ZERO 


By Ovid Butler 


rained. The forest smoked with a 

steady, driving downpour. The trees 
stood in several inches of water—a yellow 
delusive surface, mapped with alien coun- 
tries of floating twigs and brown pine 
needles. The atmosphere was clammy and 
heavy; not a breath of air stirred to miti- 
gate the feverish humidity. Only the dull 
roar of the rain beating through the 
needle-laden branches of the pines and the 
lonesome sound of a woodman’s ax avert- 
ed an oppressive stillness. To a stranger 
the gloom and isolation would have been 
appalling. 

A man thrust his head out of the flaps 
of a tent which was pitched on a mound 
resembling the gigantic grave of a Red 
God. Now it was an island. The man 
squinted his eyes at the livid sky through 
the tree tops, letting the rain bead his 
rough, unkempt face. He came out of the 
tent, leaped a pool of water and stood on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, surveying his 
surroundings. He was seized suddenly 
with a fit of coughing; his was the un- 
mistakable cough of a consumptive. 

He was hollow chested and his sallow 
skin bore the yellow tint of malaria. His 
body was wasted, and his cheeks and eyes 
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were slightly sunken. He wore a dirty 
blue sweater, which sagged about his lean 
neck, and large rubber boots, into the tops 
of which his coarse trousers were tucked 
slovenly. His belt was a tar string. His 
name was Gaspar. 

He did not seem to mind the rain. His 
eyes were fixed on a tent some sixty feet 
to the left of where he stood. It was a 
strange canvas structure, embodying two 
tents connected by a huge fly. Each 
piece of canvas showed different ages of 
usage. Behind the tent a man was split- 
ting wood. Seeing no other living crea- 
ture about, Gaspar watched the wood- 
chopper speculatively for some time. 
Then, with a hurried glance, he photo- 
graphed a half-dozen other tents situated 
on slight elevations like the one from 
which he had just emerged, a high-fenced 
corral in which four mules and two oxen 
stood knee deep in miasmic mud and wa- 
ter, and finally a low building constructed 
of logs and planed lumber, which abutted 
a railroad track. Across the gable of this 
building was painted in rude letters the 
word “Zero.” 

Brushing the drops of rain from his 
oily, black hair, Gaspar reéntered the 
tent, where three other men, more rough- 
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looking than himself, played at cards 
about a table. Three heavy revolvers lay 
upon the table; a handful of coins were 
scattered in the center of it. The men 
were absorbed in the game. 

“Ol? Ewbank’s splittin? wood,” re- 
marked Gaspar, sitting down on the 
fourth box drawn up to the table, and 
chewing his quid vivaciously. The play- 
ers made no reply. The largest of the 
three, a powerful man, wearing a loose, 
red sweater, was dealing. 

“Ol Ewbank ’as spruced up a sight 
sence the widder drapped in on us,” Gas- 
par continued with well-aimed cheerful- 
ness. The cards were dealt; two of the 
men looked up quickly at the speaker; 
the eyes of the man in the red sweater did 
not leave his hand and his hard face was 
imperturbable. It was a rather handsome 
face, bespeaking neither great strength 
nor great weakness, mentally. His name 
was John Mountain, but he was called 
Mount John because of his mastodon 
build; he could hew fifty railroad ties a 
day. 

“Ewbank better hang to his wife an’ 
mind his own business,” snarled one of 
the men, trumping a worthless trick. He 
was the most villainous looking of the 
four. His hair grew down almost to his 
eyes, which were slightly crooked, and a 
bullet wound deformed his left cheek. 
They called him Harker. 

“Ol? Ewbank’s sweet on the widder,” 
declared Gaspar, authoritatively. Harker 
threw down his last card. 

“The hell he is,” he exclaimed surlily. 
Mount John counted his cards and 
grunted—“high, jack, game.” 

There was a silence while the cards were 
dealt again. Then Gaspar spat laxly 
and continued: 

“Ol Ewbank’s married an’ ’as got a 
batch o’ kids, an’ I be danged if he kin 
carry on with the widder like he didn’t 
hev no ropes tied to ’im. It ain’t right, 
an’, what’s more, he’s got to give some of 
us unmarried tie-hackers a show to har- 
ness up. Outside Mother Ewbank, the 
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widder’s the only woman in Zery, an’ I, 
fer one, ain’t goin’ to set round an’ see 
ol]? Ewbank monopolize her. A tie-hacker 
don’ git a chance to git married more’n 
once in three lifetimes. The widder’s 
good ’nough fer any or’inary man, least- 
way she’s good ’nough fer me, an’ I’m 
goin’ to tell her so.” Gaspar was speak- 
ing hotly. ‘“What’s more, I ain’t goin’ 
to lose no time about it, nether. Gen- 
tlemen, I’m goin’ to putt it up to the 
widder to-night. Now, then, the first tie- 
hacker thet laughs er says anything thet 
ain’t nice, watch h’out.” He straight- 
ened up and passed his hand to his hip 
pocket. 

Harker smeared his cards abruptly, as 
did the little man next to him, whose name 
was Beech. Mount John gathered in the 
money greedily. 

“Gaspar,” said Harker, slowly, “you 
ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ of the kind, d’ye 
hear?” 

“T ain’t?” returned Gaspar. 
goin’ to stop me?” 

“T ain’t mentionin’ no names,” replied 
Harker with an ugly smirk, “but you 
ain’t.” Then he demanded fiercely: 
“What I’d like to know is, who give you 
any first claim on the widder?” 

Mount John shuffled the cards idly, the 
semblance of a smile on his face. Gaspar 
was seized with a fit of coughing. When 
he recovered, he demanded hoarsely : 

“Harker, do you want to marry the 
widder ?” 

“Sence you’ve asked me,” Harker re- 
plied, “I don’ mind tellin’ you thet I do, 
an’ I reckon thet I ain’t the only other 
one in this tie camp thet does; d’ye see?” 

“T.ooks to me,” drawled Beech, who, 
up to this time, had kept out of the dis- 
cussion, “thet every man ought to have an 
equal show.” 

Harker nodded and Gaspar leaned for- 
ward: 

“Beech, an’ you want the widder, too?” 
he asked in a low harsh voice. 

“T ain’t said thet I do, have I?” flamed 
Beech. “An’ I ain’t said but what I'd 
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take her ef she’d give me half a chence.” 

There was an expression of anxiety 
in Mount John’s face and he began deal- 
ing the cards. ‘Comin’ in, Gaspar?” he 
said. ‘Two bits a corner.” 

Gaspar rose. “You hackers kin marry 
the devil fer all I care,’ he remarked la- 
conically, “but I’m goin’ to drap round 
and call on the widder.” 

The right hands of both Harker and 
Beech went to their revolvers. Harker 
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“Harker, go ask the widder to marry 
ye and then come back an’ tell me what 
she says—an’ don’ lie.” 

“Be careful, Gaspar; you don’ owe me 
no money.” Harker spun out the words 
with cold, penetrating import. His green 
eyes were fixed upon Gaspar, who almost 
succumbed to vertigo, the bullet wound 
in his cheek, usually livid, glowed like a 
coal fanned by a blast of air, and his 


breathing could be heard above the dull 
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rested his elbow on the table and covered 
Gaspar with the weapon. 

“Hold on, Gaspar,” he commanded 
hotly, “don’ be in a hurry to mix the 
devil up in this thing.” Harker was ter- 
rible to behold when he was angry. His 
mouth was contorted and his eyes shone 
green like those of a frightened cat. He 
had the reputation of having killed two 
men up in Arkansas and this fact gave 
him a grim prestige in Zero. 

Gaspar went into a delirium of partly 
feigned coughing. When he recovered 
his equilibrium, he laughed: 


tapping of the rain on the canvas. Sud- 
denly, he began speaking quictly: “Gas- 
par, you’re goin’ to act square about this, 
d’ye hear? We all can’t tie up with the 
widder, no more then we kin all drink the 
same jug o’ whisky, but ever’ God-for- 
saken tie-hacker in this camp is goin’ to 
have an equal show—no tearin’ your shirt 
goes, d’ye see? How are we goin’ to 
range matters, eh? Jist be so consider- 
ate as to look pleasant and listen—we’re 
goin’ to gamble fer the widder in a little 
game of seven-up. The function begins 
at seven-thirty and Becch hyar is goin’ 
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to inform the other boys, fer the pot’s 
open to ary man what wants the widder.” 
He laid down his gun and leaned back 
officiously: “Are ye comin’ in, Gasper?” 

“Thet’s square talk,” put in Beech, 
who had replaced his revolver and was 
pounding on the table with his fist. 

“If ye’re goin’ to putt it so danged po- 
litely,”? smiled Gaspar, meeting the situa- 
tion with joviality, “why, I reckon I will 
jist take a hand.” 

Mount John threw down the cards with 
a morbid motion of disgust and rose from 
the table. 

“Be you int’rested ’nough in the wid- 
der, Mount John, to take her if you’d 
win her?” Harker asked slyly. 

“J don’t want no widders in mine,” 
growled Mount John, hitching up the 
neck of his sweater and going out into 
the rain. 

At that moment, the high-pitched voice 
of a man sounded faintly through the 
patter of the rain. 

“Sup-pah! Sup-pah!” It was Ewbank, 
announcing the evening meal. The three 
men washed their faces and plastered their 
hair with unwonted punctiliousness and 
waded silently over to Ewbank’s tent to 
supper. 

Ewbank had married a graft, so de- 
clared the gregarious tie-hackers ; his wife 
was a “nat’rul-born boardin’-house lady.” 
Mrs. Ewbank, a tall, angular woman, 
who loved to goad her husband good- 
naturedly about his lack of industry, kept 
the boarding-house of Zero, albeit it was 
a tent. About her plain, but copious 
table, the entire population of Zero, num- 
bering some twenty rough-mannered men, 
gathered three times daily. The acme 
of Mr. Ewbank’s efforts was reached at 
meal times when he endeavored to dis- 
perse wit around this table; he was as 
dry of wit as a bone. 

If you look for Zero on the map of 
Texas, you look in vain. It is scarcely 
a dot on the surface of that continental 
State. A thread-bare, unincorporated 
community in a great atoll of tangled 
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timber, lagooned by winding, sveeping 
prairies of rank mud, and known and 
dreaded by the unofficial name of “The 
Big Thicket,” Zero is what its name 
might signify—the zero of civilization. 
“The Big Thicket” is something less 
than fifty miles out of Beaumont, coast- 
ward. The timber is a comparatively 
young growth of loblolly pines, from 
which tie-hackers of desperate miens, scat- 
tered along the railroad in a long-linked 
chain of camps, hew millions of railroad 
ties each year. The fact that a commis- 
sary station was built at Zero, probably 
accounts for its being complimented with 
even so much as a chilly name. 

The advent of the widow into Zero was 
a surprise to all but Mrs. Ewbank, who 
had begun to ache under the anarchy and 
isolation of the place. She had sent the 
invitation asking the widow to come out 
and spend a couple of days. The widow 
came and her appearance signalized an 
innate awakening in one-half the popula- 
tion of the community. On the second 
day of her visit, it began to rain as only 
it can in the low country of Texas, and 
the widow was forced to postpone her 
departure until wash-outs on the track 
were repaired. 

It must have been the chicanery of 
Cupid that impelled the widow to bake 
biscuits the evening Harker dictated the 
terms of her wooing. They were bluish, 
soda disks, heavy, yet light when com- 
pared to Mrs. Ewbank’s pastry. Mrs. 
Ewbank championed the widow’s biscuits 
with unstinted pleasure, and the men de- 
voured them with much more than con- 
scientious gusto, praising them in their 
blunt and embarrassed manner. 

It was another inexplicable turn of 
fortune that the widow appeared that 
evening in a dazzling toilet. Women 
have a way of suddenly blooming forth, 
fresh and cool, amid long depressing en- 
vironment, and the widow was no excep- 
tion. Her plump figure was enhanced by 
a clean white shirt-waist and a blue ging- 
ham skirt, curtained in front by a fresh- 
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ly ironed apron. Her thick, black hair 
was done up pompously with a tiara of 
jeweled combs, which sparkled in the 
lamp-light, but which were used too lib- 
erally to be taken as genuine. There 
‘were no hard lines in her face, her cheeks 
were rosy, her eyebrows were black and 
heavy, her teeth were immaculate and 
she smiled often. Over her heart, she 
wore a button about the size of a silver 
dollar ; it bore ‘the picture of her deceased 
husband. She was not bad to look upon, 
and to these rough, human outcasts she 
was nothing less than an undreamed 
dream. She moved about the table with 
a deftness akin to servitude, circulating 
the sweet potatoes, the pork, the rice, the 
canned corn, the biscuits, refilling coffee 
cups and glasses—in short, allowing no 
man to want. 

Beech executed most skilfully his task 
of secretly advertising the card game 
among the men and not the trace of sus- 
Picion crossed the minds of the widow, 
Ewbank or Mrs. Ewbank. From his poll, 
Beech ascertained that public sentiment 
indorsed the method of deciding the un- 
precedented trouble. Supper over, the 
men showed a restless anxiety to see the 
game started. Harker’s tent was chosen 
because it was the largest, and the men 
filed over to it through the rain and water, 
swearing and joking, Harker leading. 

It was decided that after each game 
the man who had scored the lowest num- 
ber of points must drop out; should 
there be a tie, the game was to be played 
over by all; the winner would be the man 
who won when the game reduced itself 
to two players. These rules were made 
in order that the widow might not be won 
too easily or too quickly. 

Eight men found seats at the table in 
Harker’s tent and thereby declared their 
candidacy for the right to approach the 
widow with matrimonial propositions. 
As each man sat down, he made a simul- 
taneous movement, lodging his revolver 
on the table before him. The remaining 
rough and uncouth tie-hackers, who dis- 
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claimed the widow, pressed about the 
players eagerly. A dingy lantern, sus- 
pended from the ridge pole of the tent 
by a rope, shed a weird light over the 
dubious scene. Levity gave way to si- 
lence or serious comment. Trouble was 
evidently not unexpected. ; 

The players began the game grimly, 
evincing a feverish excitement and an 
irascible attitude. Beech, Gaspar and 
Harker were fitting types of the other 
five players. All of them chewed tobacco 
blandly and guarded their cards carefully 
in their great hairy, abnormal hands. 
The first game was uneventful and neces- 
sarily long; a pox-marked men, called 
Spots, could show but three points, and 
was “frozen out.” In the second game, 
Beech and Gaspar tied and the game was 
played over. By eleven o’clock two men 
were out of the match and the tent was al- 
most empty of spectators, the men having 
retired, one by one, to their tents. Mount 
John, only, remained, silent and imper- 
turbable. 

At one o’clock but four hands were in 
the game—Harker, Beech, Gaspar, and 
@ man named Hatch. They were un- 
watched; Mount John had gone, as had 
the defeated four. The rain had ceased, 
but there was a subdued dripping with- 
out. A mosquito sang hungrily about the 
top of the tent; the men swore at the 
cards in suppressed tones as they slapped 
them upon the table. No other sounds 
broke the heavy stillness of the night. 

Hatch dealt and turned clubs. The 
game was well along, and the scores were 
critical. It was evident that Harker and 
Beech were combined against Gaspar; 
Hatch played into Gaspar’s hand. Beech 
led with the queen of diamonds, and Gas- 
par followed with the king. In fumbling 
over his cards, Harker let slip the ten spot 
of diamonds, but snatched it up quickly 
and played the trey. : 

“Thet don’t go, Harker,” protested 
Gaspar, who had faith in Hatch. The 
trick was reasonably good to swing the 
game. 
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“Play,” growled Harker, addressing 
Hatch. 

Strung to a high pitch of nervous ex- 
citement, Gaspar seized his revolver and 
thrust it at Harker. 

“This game ain’t goin’ on till you play 
the ten o’ diamonds, Harker,” cried Gas- 
par, his voice quaking with anger. 

“Pll play it in hell first,” retorted 
Harker, arrogantly. 

There was a pause. Suddenly the four 
men became aware thet they were gazing 
doggedly into the barrels of each other’s 
revolvers. 

“Now, one of you gazaboes blaze away 
an’ the hull four of us will finish this 
hyar game in the devil’s circus tent,” 
Harker remarked, with an audacious 
snarl. 

Hatch put down his gun. “Let’s don’t 
’ave trouble, boys. Putt up your Betsies,” 
he said, playing the ten of spades. Gas- 
par was about to object again, but com- 
prehending Hatch’s play, smiled and 
swept in the trick. The men replaced 
their guns on the table. Gaspar’s hands 
shook for some minutes after this inci- 
dent. 

The game continued; Beech lost and 
was forced out of the game. After that 
Gaspar and Hatch succeeded in giving 
Harker the worst end of the score, and 
then laughed at him as he swore infa- 
mously. At three o’clock Gaspar had won 
from Hatch, who declared that he was in 
the game “more fer the sport of the thing 
than fer the widder,” and by the law of 
Zero had also won the “habeas corpus” 
proceedings for the widow. 

Gaspar slept little and coughed much 
that night. He rose at the usual hour, 
principally to receive congratulations, 
secondarily, because he could not sleep. 
His head reeled with joy and thoughts of 
the widow. His face was unusually 
gaunt and his eyes were badly bloodshot, 
but he was so cheerful and garrulous that 
no one noticed these symptoms. It was 
announced at breakfast that the widow 
had decided to prolong her visit a week. 
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The men wondered if she would stay 
longer. 

Although the sky had cleared there was 
still much water in the woods; but the 
men had been idle for three days, so they 
waded off to work with their axes over 
their shoulders. They worked in twos, for 
that method was swiftest, and they were 
paid per tie. Gaspar and Hatch, who 
tented together, were the last men out. In 
the course of the morning, they felled 
half a dozen trees and hewed but twenty 
ties between them. About the middle of 
the afternoon, Gaspar complained of a 
dizziness and returned to his tent. Once 
there, he washed himself assiduously, put 
on a clean shirt, combed his hair with 
much precision, and in high spirits went 
over to call upon and claim the widow. 

Hatch returned from work earlier than 
usual that day; it was about five o’clock. 
He was taking off his water-soaked boots 
in his tent when he heard a groan from 
Gaspar’s bunk. 

‘How you feelin’, Gasper?” he inquired. 
Receiving as a reply another groan, he 
went over to the bed. Gaspar’s blankets 
were wet with perspiration and the man 
was burning up with fever. Two glowing 
spots illuminated his yellowish cheeks. 

“Kin I do anything fer you, Gasper?” 

“Water,” moaned Gaspar. Hatch put 
on his boots again and went over to the 
pump in the corral and brought him some 
water. Then he got some fever powders 
from his trunk and administered them to 
Gaspar, who was seized with a paroxysm 
of coughing. He fell into a feverish sleep 
finally, and Hatch went over to supper. 
Throughout the night, Hatch, who slept 
heavily, was vaguely conscious that Gas- 
par was coughing and tossing in his bunk. 
About three o’clock he was awakened by 
his name being spoken. 

“Eh, Gasper!” he exclaimed, raising 
himself to his elbow. 

“Hatch, you ol’ fashioned tie-hacker, 
come hyar,” called Gaspar, deliriously. 
Hatch lighted the lantern and stepped 
over to the sick man’s bed. 
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“Hatch, play the ten o’ diamonds,” 
continued Gaspar, smiling like an idiot 
and pointing his lean forefinger at Hatch 
as if it were a revolver. Hatch was at a 
loss what to do or say, but Gaspar scarce- 
ly gave him time for either. 

“You done me right in thet game, ol’ 
man. If it hadn’t been fer you—”’ He 
stopped short, and when he continued his 
voice assumed a sanctimonious gravity. 

“Hatch, kin you read?” 

“TI kin spell a little.” 

“They’s a book yonder in thet trunk; 
d’you reckon you kin find it?” 

Hatch fumbled through the trunk, 
found an old hand Bible, which had not 
been opened for years, and read several 
verses. 

“Thet’ll do,” interrupted Gaspar. “It’s 
mighty purty, but it don’ make much 
sense. Look hyar, ol’ pard, don’ look so 
danged down in the mouth. You jist crawl 
back yonder betwix’ the boards an’ pound 
your ear some more. You think I’m goin’ 
to shake the sticks, don’ you? Cuss it, no. 
I’m jist goin’ over yonder ’cross the Sa- 
bine to a place I ben dreamin’ about, 
where the pines grows square an’ jist the 
right size, an’ all you got to do is to walk 
up to ’em an’ say ‘drap,’ an’ they drap 
an’ break up into as many purty railroad 
ties as you ever seen. It won’t be no time, 
Hatch, till my pockets is bulgin’ out with 
the dust an’ I’ll be goin’ up to ’Uston an’ 
buy the swellest rags in the danged town. 
After that I’ll be comin’ back hyar among 
the sticks, an’ they ain’t none of you thet 
will know me, but you all will watch me as 
I walk right up to the widder an’ say: 
‘See what you passed up, Mrs. Widder?” 
An’ then the widder will feel so danged 
bad—” He choked, closed his eyes and 
breathed heavily for almost a quarter of 
an hour. At last, with an effcrt, he sat 
up and put his skeleton arm—in the fire 
of his fever he had torn the clothes from 
his body—about Hatch’s neck, whisper- 
ing hoarsely : 

“Hatch, don’ you go an’ make a fool of 
yourself with the widder.” 
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“The widder belongs to you, Gaspar, 
an’ no man in Zero daresn’t tech her,” re- 
plied Hatch tenderly. 

Gaspar smiled sadly. ‘“The widder says 
she can’t tie up with me ’cause folks ’ll 
say she married me fer my looks.” 

“?Ave you seen the widder, Gasper?” 

“Jist in a—a formal way,” sighed 
Gaspar. 

“What ’id she say?” 

“Said she putt too much respect by her 
fu’st husband to think o’ marryin’ me.” 

Hatch swore. ‘She said thet, did she? 
By heavens—” 

“Don’ fly off the handle, ol’ man,” in- 


‘terrupted Gaspar. “The widder’s right. 


We ain’t fit fer no woman. Hatch, git 
out of Zery; stick to civ’lezation.” He 
paused ; Hatch was silent. 

“Jist one more gab, ol’ side-hack,—putt 
the other boys next, so’s the widder can’t 
make fools o’ them. Tell Harker, too.” 
He fell back on the blankets and relapsed 
into a peaceful sleep. The intense ner- 
vous strain of the previous night and the 
bitter and unexpected disappointment of 
the day combined with his consumptive 
and malarial constitution to put an end to 
him. Gaspar died just as morning be- 
fogged the woods. 

Hatch sat up and watched to the last. 
When it had grown light, he put on his 
boots, went out and passed the news from 
tent to tent. Gaspar was popular among 
the men, for he was a harmless chatterbox 
and possessed the indefatigable hilarity of 
most consumptives; his death was a 
strange shock to them. When they heard 
that the widow had rejected him, and in 
doing so had insulted him, they were afire 
with honest indignation. They gathered 
funereally in Hatch’s tent to take action. 
Some of the more erratic were for riding 
the widow out of the community on a 
sapling pole, but the wiser heads pre- 
vailed, and it was decided finally that the 
widow should be requested politely but 
immediately to leave Zero on the first 
train. Mount John was selected to do the 
“dirty work.” 
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Mount John accepted the commission 
without comment. He put on his gray, 
felt hat and went over to Ewbank’s tent, 
where he threw that tent-hold into excite- 
ment by asking to see the widow in pri- 
vate. He found his task much harder than 
he had expected, but finally, in a few 
words, which were many for him, he made 
the position of the community clear. As 
she comprehended his meaning, two big 
tears flooded the eyes of the widow. 

“T’ll go,” she sobbed; “but please tell 
them I’m dreadfully sorry.” The widow 
was so penitent and pretty that Mount 
John abandoned his haste to get away. 

“T’ll tell ’em,” he said. “But don’t you 
feel broke up about it.” 

The widow lifted her tearful face to his. 

“Aren’t you going with me, Mr. Moun- 
tain?” she asked, the least bit petulantly. 

“Where ?”’ he said stupidly. 

“Anywhere; wherever you say.” 

Mount John started. Then he fell into 
a phlegmatic study, gazing off to the tree 
tops. Suddenly he dropped his eyes to 
the beseeching face of the widow and his 
mind was made. 

“It’s a dirty trick, but I'll go.” 

The widow was all smiles. ‘We'll go to 
Beaumont,” she exclaimed. 

“No; the boys ’ll run on to me there. 
We'll cross the line to Texarkana; I’ve 
got kinfolks there,” Mount John replied. 

The daily train was due at Zero at ten 
o’clock. There was some doubt expressed 
as to whether the track had been repaired 
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since the recent cataclysm, but these 
doubts were put to rest when the train, 
composed of four freight cars and one 
passenger coach hooked on behind, pulled 
in on time. Most of the men decided that 
it showed better form not to be about 
when the widow left, so they did not come 
into view, albeit they peeped through the 
bushes from a distance. 

When Mount John appeared, the 
widow at his side, and his hands full of 
her belongings, Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank, 
Hatch and Harker were waiting about the 
rough platform. Mount John helped the 
widow on the fore-end of the coach and 
handed up her baggage to her. Not a sus- 
Picion entered the minds of the specta- 
tors; Mount John was fulfilling his duty. 
But when the train pulled out and the big 
tie-hacker swung himself on the rear plat- 
form, a cry of amazement went up from 
Mrs. Ewbank. 

“Come back hyar, Mount John,” cried 
Ewbank. ‘Whar ye goin’?” 

“Hatch,” called Mount John from the 
rear platform, as the widow appeared by 
his side, “you kin divvy my property up 
amongst the boys—exceptin’ Harker— 
an’ Harker, you kin step to hell.” 

Harker laughed heinously. “I'd a sight 
ruther walk than ride there with a wid- 
der,” he shouted. 

But Mount John could not have heard, 
for the train was well away, and the 
widow, a-tiptoe, was kissing him on the 
unkissed cheek. 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND THE DRAMA 


RS. Humphry Ward has reached the 
place where a new novel from her pen 
is looked upon, in England and in America, 
as a literary event of the very first impor- 
tance. No scientist, no theologian, no patriot 


and though it is true that it can not be enjoyed 
under circumstances so exhilarating as can 
drama, yet it is always at hand, there, on the 
table, and has only to be lifted to lead one into 
a realm of mimic life. If the fiction be noble, 
the result is to dignify 


or even a work to 
which the considera- 
tion of years had been 
given, that would 
arouse the interest of 
so large a company of 
intellectual persons, 
as does the announce- 
ment of a fresh work 
from the pen of Mrs. 
Ward. The reason is 
a simple one. Mrs. 
Ward writes of men 
and women, and she 
writes of them with 
the accuracy of a sci- 
entist, yet with the 
sympathy of a novel- 
ist. She is a sincere 
artist, she knows her 
subject, and she pre- 
sents for the consider- 
ation of introspective 
and reflective men and 
women problems 
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] the character of the 
| person who reads it, 
and to assist that 
reader in idealizing his 
own life, so that the 
glance he turns upon 
his irksome Monday- 
morning routine is 
large. He attains to 
a perspective, and be- 
holds, as in a mirror 
of fate, the results of 
his own trivialities, his 
tawdry vanities, his 
selfishness and com- 
monness. Sincere and 
dignified writers 
arouse these feelings 
and are their own 
great justification to 
those who affirm with 
academic stupidity 
that they read no fic- 
tion. 
Mrs. Ward is of 
those who bestir the 


which they under- 
stand, and with which 
they have dealt, or 
may be called upon to 
deal at any time. Fiction is an art with a sig- 
nal advantage. Science, painting, sculpture, 
music, are not so intimately related to human 
experience as fiction. It is the splendid sister 
of history—more vivacious, more confidential, 
mor bewitching. It deals with motives—with 
psychology. History is the pageant upon the 
streets; fiction the tableau by the fireside; 
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soul to its best en- 
deavors. It is not by 
ordinary preachment 
that she attains this end. If it were, her fame 
would not be what it is. It is by her fine and 
large delineation of character, and her develop- 
ment of life-stories, in which the acts of men 
and women act and react upon each other, till 
every day of existence appears to be attended 
with excellent responsibilities. Her intense 
interest in the scheme of life awakens in the 
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reader a responsive sense of interest. The 
big game of life seems worth the playing; 
and the playing of it well—whatever the 
outcome—appears to be excuse enough for 
existence, whether it attain to eternal con- 
tinuity or not. 

“The Marriage of William Ashe” is an 
example of Mrs. Ward’s latest work, deep- 
ened in treatment, yet revealing many 
faults of style which her earlier work did 
not show. Comparable to the tedious retro- 
spection of Thackeray, or the interminable 
comment of Scott, is the long drawn out 
triviality of some of Mrs. Ward's pages; 
her conversations in retrospect, explaining 
what the author did not take pains to make 
plain in the proper place; her lack of sym- 
pathy with certain characters whom she in- 
sists are fascinating, though she will not 
prove her proposition. This is not, as in 
the case of a lesser author, inability, but 
sheer disinclination. It is not with any de- 
sire to appear to be eager to animadvert 
against an achievement so excellent that 
these criticisms are passed, but from a wish 
that a contemporary author so powerful, 
would, from the abundance of that power, 
exercise more care, that her stories, des- 
tined to a long life and to identification with 
the present day, might bear no indication 
of slovenliness. There is a certain form of 
patriotism not easily formulated, which, 
standing not so much for country as for the 
time in which the patriot lives, desires to 
see his day glorified with great achieve- 
ments in history, in science, in art, in life- 
ideals. Such a spirit makes one quick to 
resent unnecessary failure, or the advertent 
flaw in a great work. And such a feeling 
moves the present writer to regret the im- 
perfections of Mrs. Ward’s fine work. 


EW books have been written within the 

last decade which have attracted the 
attention that has Robert Hunter’s “Pov- 
erty,” a stern volume, written in the most 
scientific spirit of modern socialism, yet 
calculated to stir to sympathetic action the 
most selfish and unsocial of readers. Mac- 
millan Company are the publishers of this 
extraordinary work, which is destined to 
be quoted with alarmed conviction among 
sociological students. Mr. Hunter is at 
present chairman of the Child Labor Com- 
mittee of New York State. Last year he 
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and his associates secured the passage of 
suitable laws respecting child labor, which 
they are now endeavoring to see enforced. 
Mr. Hunter has studied this and kindred 
subjects in the great cities of the Union, 
and he has not hesitated to ask the aid of 
many officials and social students in the 
preparation of his volume. “I have not the 
slightest doubt,” Mr. Hunter declares, ‘‘that 
there are in the United States ten million 
persons in conditions of poverty.” ‘“Those 
in poverty,” he explains, “may be able to 
get a bare sustenance, but they are not able 
to obtain those necessaries which will per- 
mit them to maintain a state of physical 
efficiency.” Poverty, he points out, is far 
from being pauperism. Mr. Hunter ex- 
plains the difference that lies in the spirit 
of the willing pauper and of the unwilling 
poverty-stricken man. And as a commen- 
tary on the poverty in great cities he says: 
“In the year 1903 sixty thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-three families in the borough 
of Manhattan were evicted from their 
homes. This is about fourteen per cent. of 
the total number of families in the 
borough.” And it is a familiar tale by now 
that ‘‘one in every ten persons who dies in 
New York is buried at public expense in 
the potter’s field.” 

It is interesting to note at this time the 
reports of Commissioner Sargent of the 
Immigration Bureau. Florida, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina are desiring im- 
migrants. One plan proposed is that vast 
tracts of marsh land in South Carolina be 
redeemed by drainage and settled by Scan- 
dinavians; another is that the stream of 
immigration be turned southward to supply 
the demand for laborers in the cotton mills, 
many of which are running at only part 
capacity owing to the inability to secure 
proper operatives. The demand for labor- 
ers in Louisiana is urgent, and Italians are 
eagerly seized upon at the docks as they 
land to take the place of the indifferent 
negro laborers, whose work has a peculiar 
quality of irregularity. The country needs 
the workmen, even if the city is overcrowded 
with them, and practical and benevolent 
persons in authority can do no better than 
to direct aright this steady stream of poor 
persons coming to this country in search 
of opportunity. 

A book which may well be read in con- 
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junction with Mr. Hunter’s is “The Prin- 
ciples of Relief,” recently prepared by 
Doctor Edward T. Devine, general secre- 
tary of the Charities Organization Society 
of the City of New York. The aim of this 
book may be indicated by this paragraph 
taken from the introduction: “As soon as 
the need of preventing disease becomes 
paramount to the duty of nursing an indi- 
vidual sick person; as soon as the possi- 
bility is recognized that, by preventable 
sickness, by unsanitary housing, by avoid- 
able accidents, by premature death, by 
industrial distress, or by any other cause 
wholly or partly social in character, fam- 
ilies may become dependent, it becomes of 
vital social concern to examine all such 
causes of dependence and to devise such 
system of relief, of alleviation, and of cure 
as may be found practicable and desirable.” 

This is a sentence of rather magnificent 
scope, and ancient ideas of bestowing alms 
as a mitigation of poverty are made to seem 
puerile indeed, in view of all of greed and 
power, of custom and ignorance that must 
be fought before these preventable misfor- 
tunes have ceased to be. As the world is 
to-day, with its innumerable appliances de- 
vised for construction and convenience, but 
incidentally working destruction and hard- 
ship; with the battling of millions in cities; 
with the trained selfishness of impregnable 
overmen filching from undermen their lib- 
erty by the most adroit processes; well may 
the pessimist find food for his philippics 
against society. Were there not another side 
to the picture in these explorations of 
trained observers into the recesses of soci- 
ety, the ever-growing organizations of those 
who sympathize with the “submerged” and 
the willingness of the cultivated and the 
successful to live among the lowly and help 
in the bearing of their burdens, despair 
might well seize upon those who look the 
statistics in the face. But social responsi- 
bility is the new religion, and those who 
appreciate the magnitude of the responsi- 
bility are increasing in number. 

An excellent work to assist in a clear 
understanding of present day conditions in 
the United States is ‘“Labor Problems,” by 
Thomas Sewall Adams, Ph. D., assistant 
professor of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Helen L. Sumner, 
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ROBERT HUNTER 
Author of * Poverty ‘ 


honorary fellow in political economy in the 
same university. The contents are: Wo- 
man and Child Labor; Immigration; The 
Sweating System; Poverty, Earnings and 
Unemployment; Strikes and _ Boycotts; 
Labor Organizations and Employers’ Asso- 
ciations; The Agencies of Industrial Peace; 
Profit Sharing; Co-operation; Industrial 
Education; Labor Laws; The Material 
Progress of the Wage-Earning Class. 


COQUELIN, the actor, has offered 
ehimself for the senatorship of the 
Pas de Calais, with no little hope of finding 
his ambitions realized. Already he is the 
wearer of the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
Not until the third republic were actors so 
distinguished in France, and until now no 
actor has made known any aspiration to sit 
in the French body of legislators. Eng- 
land’s upper house has seen one actor 
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among the Peers, that being the Earl of 
Rossyln, whose seat there was his by inher- 
itance. When not on his tours with his com- 
pany, Erskine, or Lord Rosslyn, has given 
his country the benefit of a singularly 
shrewd and quick-seeing mind. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, he has been suspended from 
his duties by bankruptcy, but friends have 
come to his assistance. The swift repartee, 
the trained elocution and the satirizing 
habit of mind which are the possessions of 
the cultivated actor, could hardly come 
amiss, one would suppose, in the legislative 
body of any country. In the Senate of the 
United States there is, if one may venture 
to say so, plenty of acting, if not much en- 
tertainment, and the inauguration of a few 
men not ashamed of their profession might 
add to the gaiety of the midnight sessions. 


A. CAHAN 
Author of “The White Terror and the Red” 


Wee workingman’s uprising in Russia 
gives to the new novel, “The White 
Terror and the Red,” by Abraham Cahan, 
a terrible timeliness. He will be remembered 
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as the author of that remarkable novel, 
“Yekl,’ and many stories which have ap- 
peared in the leading magazines. Mr. Ca- 
han is, himself, a refugee from Russia. He 
was under surveillance there as a revolution- 
ary, and he had, indeed, as the organizer of 
a “Circle,” rendered himself liable to de- 
portation. He escaped from the village 
where he was living and teaching school, and 
made his way for a long distance in a row- 
boat; then, with the aid of a false passport, 
to southern Russia, where he found the peo- 
ple of his own race agitating the question of 
emigration—for it was a period of persist- 
ent anti-Semitic riots. He joined one of 
these companies and made his way to Amer- 
ica. He came over with a miserable, driven 
crew of his own people, for whom the per- 
secutions of generations had done their 
bitter worst. In the summer of 1882 he set- 
tled in New York, living in the crowded 
East Side, and sharing to an extent the life 
of his compatriots. Two years later found 
him an instructor, first under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
and then in a public evening school. He 
wrote for Russian publications and then 
ventured to contribute to the American 
press. After a time he started a Socialist 
newspaper and a magazine, which he edited 
on the East Side. Mr. Howells, who always 
stands on the bridge with his glass to his eye, 
hoping to sight good talent, saw one of his 
articles in a magazine and ventured to be- 
stow upon him one of those generous compli- 
ments with which he is wont to warm the 
hearts and inspire the persistence of young 
authors. Mr. Howells invited Mr. Cahan 
to his house, inspected his mental furniture, 
so to speak, and informed him that he was 
capable of writing good fiction—that he had 
imagination, love of imagery, sympathy, 
humor, tragedy, and a few of the other 
qualities which the maker of good novels 
ought to. possess. So Mr. Cahan wrote 
“Yekl,” and if the publishers had had their 
way he would have written other books. 
Life, however, was occupying Mr. Cahan 
very much. Besides, he liked to express his 
ideas through the fine medium of the short 
story. He contributed to nearly all of the 
best magazines, a portion of these stories 
being at one time collected in a book enti- 
tled, “The Imported Bridegroom and Other 
Stories.” He has been connected for five 
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years with the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, now the Globe, but has given over 
his work there—save for the writing of an 
occasional article—and is the editor of For- 
ward. This is an influential and high class 
daily on the East Side. His wife has trans- 
lated his best work into Russian, and his 
stories and sociological articles have ap- 
peared in the best radical journals of Rus- 
sia. 

“The White Terror and the Red” is a 
tale of Nihilism. It covers the most event- 
ful history of the “underground movement” 
—that movement which has now ceased to 
be “underground,” and has risen like an 
Afrit of the desert till it covers the sky. 
Mr. Cahan has been a scant respecter of 
much that has been written about Russia. 
He knows his land and its sorrows, in “‘his 
heart’s deep core,” and writes of it with 
scrupulous fidelity. A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany are the publishers of “The White 
Terror and the Red.” 


NEXPLORED literary territory grows 

smaller every year. There is hardly a 
continent, a country, an isle, or a province 
which has not been used by the novelists 
who delight to work in local color. From 
the arctic to the antarctic regions, the fic- 
tion writers have roamed,—now splendidly 
inaccurate, now tiresomely detailed,— 
placing the scenes of their work in all 
climes and ages, and, not infrequently, 
mistaking a picturesque setting for a good 
tale. But it does seem as if South America 
would bear more exploitation. Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis has taken a dash or two 
down that way; Mr. Joseph Conrad has 
turned his sinister glance in that direc- 
tion; and innumerable European writers 
have murkily sketched scenes in some 
sweltering loneliness which they have 
called by the name of one of the South 
American states, but the continent has, on 
the whole, been unduly neglected. This 
should not be. With the marvelous scenery, 
the erratic and luxury-loving society of the 
cities, the assertion of brilliant personalities 
in the kaleidoscopic political life, at least 
one vivid novel should be written. And 
there remains, also, Australia, New Zealand 
and Wales. None of these countries has, in 
very recent fiction, been dealt with in satis- 
factory manner. 


MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 
Author of “* My Lady Clancarty” 


ieee announce with grave 
self-possession ‘“‘Carroll’s Alice — in 
Wonderland, Edited by Dr. C. A. M’Mur- 
ray!” One hesitates to add to the delicious 
humor of that publisher’s advertisement 
one comment to point the laugh! Dear lit- 
tle Alice, wandering big-eyed among her 
Mock Turtles, her White Queens and her 
March Hares, under the chaperonage of a 
titled gentleman of academic _proclivities 
and a Scotch name! Of what, one marvels, 
can the editing consist? Has he restored 
“Soup of the Evening, Beautiful Soup,” to 
the original? Has he supplied a glossary 
with definitions of “burbling,” “gallumph- 
ing,” “frubjious” and other Carrollian ver- 
bal delights? Is it as a moralist, an ethnolo- 
gist, a grammarian, or a pamphleteer that 
he approaches shy Alice—in whose inno- 
cent frolics suspicious persons have, before 
now, imagined a political significance? It 
might not be so utterly absurd if good Dr. 
M’Murray did not bear about his name the 
hallmark of the nation whose steel-clad 
solemnity warranted them impervious to 
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shafts of folly and fusillades of wit. 
M’Murray! One has a vision of grave-eyed 
men in secret conventicle, shivering among 
mist-enshrouded hills. And where Alice 
trips there is nothing but sunshine and fairy 
dew! Poor little Alice! But, after all, per- 
haps the pious pacing with the grave gentle- 
men will do her no harm. She can give the 
wink to the children who understand her 
past all interpretation of the learned, and 
she has always, if need be, her good friend 
the Walrus, or her doughty neighbor the 
Carpenter, near at hand, to gallumph to her 
aid. 


i ise eee Chartran, of Paris, who 
has been working in New York, closed 
his career here with a passionate incident. 
He had painted, for a prominent New 
Yorker, a portrait of his wife. For this 
picture five thousand dollars was to be paid. 
The portrait was completed, and the pur- 
chaser called to view it. Critics and friends 
had pronounced the picture to be a brilliant 
example of the artist’s work, and he awaited 
with some anticipation the comments of his 
patron. The gentleman turned a cold busi- 
ness eye upon the picture and said: 

“It is a beautiful picture, but it is not 
my wife.” 

“Who is it, then,” demanded Chartran. 

“T do not know, but it is not my wife.” 

The business man then made the sugges- 
tion that as the likeness was not convincing 
a reduction in price might be arranged. 
Chartran smiled, took up his palette knife 
and slashed the portrait into ribbons. On 
these he stamped, and the business man, un- 
accustomed to the artistic temperament in 
its explosive moments, left the studio with- 
out further exhibition of his critical powers. 
Later letters of apology reached the artist, 
but his reply was to engage his passage for 
France. 


IDER Haggard is still, it appears, 
making a specialty of Africa. Just 
now, however, he is not steering his boat to 
“the Ethiopian’s Head,” which, it will be 
remembered, marks the entrance to ‘“‘She’s” 
dominions, but he is coming to this country 
with the British government’s scheme for 
the agricultural settlement of South Africa. 
The proper development of uncultivated 
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lands in South Africa by suitable emigrants 
was one of Cecil Rhodes’ most cherished 
plans; and the expenses of Mr. Haggard’s 
trip will be defrayed by the trustees of the 
estate of Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Haggard has 
been talking, lecturing and writing upon 
agricultural subjects of late years, and 
feels himself well at home in his present un- 
dertaking. 


Vie ago, when we who are old—al- 
most—were young and enamored of the 
spirit of the age, which we pronounced with 
splendid wisdom to be scientific, we were 
absorbed in the novels of the ever aston- 
ishing M. Jules Verne. First, there was his 
ingenuity, which was unique, and so fertile, 
so amazing, so almost practical, that it 
seemed as if it ought to be utilized—like 
Niagara. Then there was his detachment 
from the ordinary perplexities. In reading 
him one was able to lay aside all thought of 
sentiment, religion, politics, and philosophy 
—those questions upon which an eighteen- 
year-old dare not delay! In the cold and 
clear atmosphere of abstract thought—or 
the imitation of it—where one ventured 
with M. Verne, there were exhilarating ad- 
ventures, experiments and inventions. The 
world appeared to be on the point of being 
transformed by a new set of ideas. The 
iridescent imagination of youth saw all 
material difficulties overcome; saw the ob- 
stinate world of matter conquered; and 
when, by a fortuitous chance, the inven- 
tions of some American scientist tallied 
with the alert fancy of M. Verne, editorials 
were written, and dinner talk turned to the 
wonders that were to be—and to the happy 


_ prophesies of the Parisian. 


Twice a year was the reading world sur- 
prised into new exclamations, as M. Verne, 
faithful to his promise to his publisher, 
turned out his semi-annual volume. But in 
spite of the popularity of these volumes, in 
spite of the author’s assiduity and peculiar 
vivacity, he found no place in French let- 
ters, and now he lies dead, with his glory 
a mere immaterial and evanescent circum- 
stance of a dead century. He failed to hold 
fame, though he won celebrity, and his sor- 
row’s crown of sorrow was his realization 
of the fact. He wrote for the ready royalty 
and the praise of the current paragrapher. 
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and he got what he desired. It seems, some- 
times, as if this were not, after all, such an 
unjust world. At least, it happens in a 
good many cases, that an aspirant finds his 
desires realized with singular particular- 
ity. “This much and no more,” says Fate, 
“was what you wished to have. Behold, 
this much and no more is given!” 


HERE can be little doubt that Madame 

Abeille, one of the most amusing charac- 
ters in Max Nordau’s novel, ‘‘Morganatic,” 
is intended as a caricature—or possibly, a 
portrait—of Madame Juliette Adam, who 
has recently been publishing her ‘‘Recollec- 
tions,’—the naive egotism of which readers 
on two continents have found diverting. 
Nicoline, the heroine of the novel, writes to 
her mother: “I really do not understand 
my godmother. Her most intimate friend 
here is Madame Abbeille, a tall, stout sort of 
female dragon with a visible mustache. I 
went to my first party in Paris at her house. 
She edits an important weekly paper, and 
takes herself for a great politician. To 
listen to her you would think that she 
makes and unmakes ministers, concludes 
and breaks treaties, and holds all the 
threads of diplomacy in her really uncom- 
monly strong hand. She was here, as often, 
to-day, and talked with my godmother about 
la haute politique. The two solemn ladies 
made universal history in grim earnest. I 
have never seen anything more approach- 
ing to farce on the stage. Madame Abbeille 
haughtily demanded the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine. My godmother opposed at first, 
and wished to make conditions. But 
Madame Abeille would not give way an 
inch, and in the end my godmother yielded. 
Then Madame Abeille embraced her friend, 
and shouted in exultation, ‘Yes, my dear 
princess, that’s what we must do. The 
young emperor has a noble, lofty mind. We 
may expect chivalrous conduct from him. 
And you will be the greatest benefactress 
of two famous empires, and deserve ever- 
lasting glory if you bring about so desirable 
an event.’ ” 


“T HAVE no politics, and no party, and 
no particular hope: only this is true, 
that beauty is very beautiful, and softens, 
and comforts, and inspires, and rouses, and 
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lifts up, and never fails.” This was the 
Obermannistic utterance of Burne-Jones 
and is quoted by Lady Burne-Jones in the 
recently published ‘Memorials.” The ut- 
terance is that of a man meaning, as Mat- 
thew Arnold did in the concluding sixteen 
lines of “Dover Beach,” to speak the ut- 
most truth. The idea of immortality had 
failed these men, the rivalry of nations and 
the contests of parties seemed much strife 
in a world better for its surcease. They 
spoke, one for beauty, and one for human 
love, but both meant the same thing—to 
take in peace with good will, the highest 
happiness at hand, letting Oblivion ap- 
proach with such pace as it might. “Beauty 
is the only thing,” admits Robert Brown- 
ing, “that can appeal to souls like mine.” 
The book is not at hand, and the quotation 
may not be exact, but the sentiment is cor- 
rectly offered, and it corresponds with that 
of Burne-Jones the painter, of Matthew 
Arnold the poet, of Walter Pater the quies- 
cent thinker, and of those in whom high in- 
telligence and susceptibility are not united 
to the lust for battle. They are philos- 
ophers, making an art of life, and not, as 
do a sterner and more numerous company, 


Yegarding it as an opportunity for the ex- 


ercise of duty. With the first, morality be- 
comes one of the concomitants of good 
taste; with the latter, an imperative neces- 
sity of the soul. The first seeks no reward 
save that which comes from the high emo- 
tion of the hour; the second looks for future 
reward. The first fears nothing save a dull- 
ing of the senses, a decay of the delicate 
powers of the mysterious gray cells of the 
most mysterious of animal organs, the 
brain; the other apprehends the displeasure 
of a conscious, supervising and judicial 
creator. 


| ie pleasant to know that somebody has 
been dramatizing “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm.” It was played for charity at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and the report is that 
it was quite charming. Mrs. Wiggin gave 
gracious permission and meant to go on to 
see the performance, but was withheld at 
the last by illness. There are very few 
household plays of any merit or charm— 
plays which are natural and suit themselves 
to amateur performance, with the cleverest 
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and nicest girl in the village for leading 
lady, and the finest young fellow of them 
all for leading man. WHappy recollections 
of amateur dramatics haunt most of us, the 
only drawback to which was old-world, so- 
phisticated comedies with scenes foreign to 
our knowledge, language of a swaggering 
and artificial variety, and a story verging 
to farce or sinking to the maudlin and the 
lacrymose. At Hull House, in Chicago, 
there is a good dramatic company, a fine 
stage and an eager audience, but Miss Ad- 
dams confesses that she is much put to it to 
find a play she wishes to give over to the 
handling of young girls and boys, which 
yet has meaning and vivacity. May “Re- 
becca” be one of them! Rebecca is certainly 
a dear off the stage, and she ought to be no 
less of one on it. 


LIVE Holland, having fallen in love 
with Japan, after the fashion of those 
who coquet with her, has written his third 
novel having for its setiiag this land of 
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flowers, of bright awakenment, of endless in- 
genuity and hope. ‘“‘A Japanese Romance” 
is the title of his latest book, the previous 
ones being, it will be remembered, “My 
Japanese Wife,” and “Mousmé.” Mr. Hol- 
land has been fortunate, not only in his 
own talents, but in having his work present- 
ed to the public in charming style, and with 
the illustrations of Genjiro Yeto. 


[DRESEENS Roosevelt promises to be- 
come as persistent a “boomer” of books 
he likes as was Gladstone, although, of 
course, he has not the Englishman’s leisure 
or capacity to read. Gladstone’s first nota- 
ble comment on a book which resulted in 
greatly assisting the sale of the volume was 
made upon “Robert Elsmere.” After that 
he made open praise of many books, nearly 
all of which were deserving, and it became 
an axiom that commendation by the great 
Liberal statesman meant an addition of 
from twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
copies to the aggregate sale of a book. 
There were many -vily attempts made by 
publishers to secure a word from him on 
this or that work, but his ideas were his 
own, and he was not subject to coercion. 
As a rule, his approval had a good basis. 
Mr. Roosevelt, like Gladstone, is himself 
a maker of books, and he has a fellow feel- 
ing for authors. He enjoys signaling out 
some good book and giving it public praise. 
Only Mr. McClure knows how much he 
helped Pastor Wagner’s little book, “The 
Simple Life.” Previous to that he had 
given his unqualified indorsement to books 
by Jacob Riis and Booker T. Washington. 
He told his countrymen how he had enjoyed 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” He 
set people to looking up the works of Fred- 
erick Mistral when he subscribed to a 
French fund, and he attracted renewed at- 
tention to Judge Robert Grant’s “Unleav- 
ened Bread” by severely criticizing the 
heroine. Other instances of his interest in 
contemporary literature will occur to the 
reader who keeps tab on “things as they 
are” published. And it is not likely that this 
amiable ambition on the part of Mr. Roose- 
velt, to act as public encourager of the de- 
serving, will decrease with age and suc- 
cessive presidential administrations. Mr. 
Roosevelt is patriarchal in his feelings, and 
he enjoys giving his children an encour- 
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aging word. He is the sort of man who 
likes to see a good word passed on, and he 
probably knows of no better way for the 
doing of that than to help a good book 
to sell. The President takes an interest in 
almost everything, and is adored for it, 
however much blasé paragraphers may 
affect to laugh at it. It is but natural that 
he should feel a particular and emphatic 
interest in the books of the hour, because 
he likes, when he is not otherwise occupied, 
to dash off one himself. 


R. George P. Upton’s most recent book, 

“Theodore Thomas: A Musical Auto- 
biography,” to be brought out this month 
from the house of A. C. McClurg and Com- 
pany, is a valuable addition to the musical 
literature of this country. Mr. Thomas had 
completed everything he had to say in this 
book several weeks before his death, and 
the work has therefore suffered nothing by 
his untimely demise. The first volume will 
contain an autobiography written by Mr. 
Thomas during the summer of 1904 at 
Felsengarten, his New Hampshire home. 
It was his original intention to confine his 
autobiography to the musical events of his 
boyhood and first public appearance, but as 
the work proceeded he became more and 
more interested and made it complete, by 
bringing it down to the present orchestral 
season. The same volume will contain an 
appreciation of Mr. Thomas’ life and work 
by Mr. Upton—matter which a life-long 
friend could offer without hesitation, but 
which Mr. Thomas, from admirable diffi- 
dence, could not venture to add to his con- 
fession. Mr. Upton speaks with authority 
on musical matters, and in the several books 
which he has contributed to musical history, 
he has written nothing in which he was so 
enthusiastically interested. 

The second volume will contain all the 
most significant programs conducted by 
Mr. Thomas from 1855 to 1905, carefully 
edited, and, when necessary, explained. 
They are, in their way, a record of the 
musical progress of the country during the 
past half century. Mr. Thomas added cer- 
tain short essays upon such subjects as 
“Program-making,” “Encores,” ‘Late 
Comers,” “The Orchestra Technique,’ et 
cetera. 
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VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE 


Whose new novel “Serena,” is among the April 
publications 


S' R C. Purdon Clarke has been appointed 
as director of the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum, to the discontent of certain limited 
Americans who think that an American 
should have been chosen for the place. 
There are other matters which should dis- 
turb the aggressive American much more 
than the appointment of this connoisseur 
to so useful a position, among which is the 
comparative absence from the Metropolitan 
Art Museum of representative American 
work. An Englishwoman, interested in this 
country, remarked not long since: “I suf- 
fered the keenest artistic disappointment 
when I visited your Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum. I went there expecting to find your 
greatest Americans represented. And what 
did I see? A collection of pictures chosen, 
in many cases for the painter’s name rather 
than for their individual merits, and, nine- 
tenths of them by Frenchmen, Italians, 
Dutchmen and Englishmen. Nothing could 
have been more hackneyed, more usual, 
more expected. After I had once perceived 
the quality of the place I seemed almost to 
know what I should see next. The taste of 
thirty years ago was evidenced there, and I 
was amazed to think that Americans, who 
have, as private citizens, been bringing 
over so many treasures by the most interest- 
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ing of our European painters, and who 
have themselves been producing men of dis- 
tinction and originality, should not have 
had a more modern and characteristic col- 
lection in the Art Museum of their metropo- 
lis. I found the exhibits in the Art Insti- 
tute at Chicago indicative of more enthusi- 
asm and contemporary interest.” 

It is not at all unlikely that Sir C. Pur- 
don Clarke is the very man to shake the 
Metropolitan Art Museum into an appre- 
ciation of the work that is being done almost 
within a stone’s throw of its walls. He will, 
it is to be hoped, bring a keen and fresh ap- 
praisement of American art aspiration and 
achievement to his new task. Meantime, it 
is for all of us to remember that the power 
to create beauty and the power to appreci- 
ate it are things to draw nations together, 
and that the accident of nationality can 
not divide the brotherhood of those who 
serve, in any capacity, their eternal mistress, 
art. 


RELATIVE of the late Charles God- 

frey Leland is writing a series of ar- 
ticles on that gentleman’s work. It has 
seemed to a good many judicious critics that 
Mr. Leland was a much overrated literary 
man, and that his greatest success was as an 
all-around good fellow. But the author of 
these papers—and, to be frank, a goodly 
company beside—would fain believe that 
“Hans Breitman’s Barty” is enough to es- 
tablish Leland’s literary fame. It may be 
a lack of humor on the part of those who 
dissent from this proposition, but to them 
the broken German dialect, which obtained 
such popularity, seemed, thirty years ago, 
dull enough reading, and to-day, in con- 
trast with work of more esprit and wit, is 
almost unreadable. There are twenty more 
or less unknown newspaper writers at the 
present time who are incomparably superior 
to Leland as humorous writers. That the 
popularity of Hans Breitman was purely 
ephemeral is proved by the fact that the 
books are out of print, and have long been 
in that condition of desuetude. The public, 
to-day, would not sit to hear the most mag- 
netic of readers through the third stanza 
of any of the series. 

Mr. Leland, after serving on various 
American newspapers, went abroad for a 
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second and third time. When he returned 
the second time he did much to interest 
Americans in schools of artisanship and to 
lay the foundation for the introduction of 
the manual training schools of to-day. He 
also brought back a great deal of fal-de- 
daddle, such as the so-called “repousse” 
work, and for several years our houses re- 
sounded with hammering and our walls 
were decorated with many large and hid- 
eous brass plates uselessly indented in 
amazing designs. 

While abroad, Mr. Leland became inter- 
ested in many curious things, and fell into 
a frenzy for acquiring strange tongues— 
Romany among the rest. He wrote several 
works on the Gypsies, their language and 
habits, and showed an inclination for, or, at 
least, a sympathetic understanding of, the 
life of traditional vagrancy. Later, he pet- 
ulantly charged that George Borrow got his 
ideas of the Gypsy from him—stole the Ro- 
many thunder, so to speak. But there was 
little basis for the charge. Both Borrow 
and Leland were something of poseurs, but 
of the two, Borrow succeeded in being the 
more picturesque, and he had, besides, an 
illusive but undeniable genius. 

The popularity attributed to the Breit- 
man ballads appears at this day exagger- 
ated. They were quoted and recited and 
sung, but some of the instances now being 
cited appear childish, and the importance 
of the verses as such are out of all propor- 
tion to their real worth and significance. 


NiSckice Barrymore, once an actor of 
extraordinary intelligence and magnet- 
ism, died of paresis the other day in a sana- 
torium on Long Island. His baptismal name 
was Herbert Blythe, but when, after trying 
his hand, or his wits, at diverse occupations, 
he decided to go upon the stage, he changed 
his name to the one by which he was known. 
He made his first appearance in Windsor, 
in 1872, playing Cool in ‘London Agsur- 
ance” with a company managed by C. P. 
Fleckton. Later he joined the company of 
a close friend, Charles Vandehoff, and in 
1875 came to America with him, appearing 
first in Boston as Ray Trafford in “Under 
the Gaslight.” Later that season he was 
given the valorous part of Captain Moly- 


neux in “The Shaughraun,” and _ scored. 
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Augustin Daly heard of him and engaged 
him for the summer tour with his stock com- 


any. 

In 1878 he organized a company of his 
own, among the members of which was 
Georgia Drew, who afterward became his 
wife. The following year he joined Lester 
Wallack’s company and remained with it un- 
til 1881 when he went to London to pro- 
duce his own play, “Honor.” Returning to 
America he became Madame Modjeska’s 
leading man, and for four seasons supple- 
mented her great abilities with his sympa- 
thetic acting. He wrote “Nadjeska” for 
her, and proved himself, perhaps, the best 
support that that most poetical of actresses 
ever had in this country. For two years 
Barrymore associated himself with the Hay- 
market company in London, then came back 
to America to accept many engagements, not 
the least of which was that of Rawdon Craw- 
ley, played to Mrs. Fiske’s Becky Sharp. 
But his mannerisms, born, somehow, of what 
had once been a great manner, were becom- 
ing too assertive. He delivered his lines in 
gulps, his old-time insouciance had become 
a sort of insolence. He degenerated to 
vaudeville; failed, after a time, to remem- 
ber even the lines of trivial parts; and in 
many ways showed the approach of paresis. 
A sudden paroxysm of mental excitement 
caused him to be consigned to a sanatorium 
on Long Island, and there, for four years, 
his brilliant personality has suffered slow 
dissolution. He is at rest at last, and there 
come back to those who knew him a hun- 
dred reminiscences of his effervescent wit, 
so charming in the flash of utterance, and 
so almost impossible to transcribe. 

On one occasion he and Wilton Lackaye 
spent a convivial evening with a well-known 
entertainer who was noted for his willing- 
ness to let others call the waiter. He was 
then engaged in writing reminiscences of 
people he had met, and dined with—by their 
permission or otherwise. After several 
hours of chat he arose and said: ‘Well, 
good night, boys. I’m going home to do 
some writing on my autobiography.” 

“With the accent on the ‘buy’?” asked 
Lackaye. 

Quick as a flash Barrymore appended: 
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“No; on the ‘ought to’. 
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He and his first wife, Georgia Drew, were 
unmerciful to each other as jokers, and on 
the few occasions when they were seen to- 
gether on the stage, they have been known 
to interrupt the play for ten minutes for 
the indulgence of impromptu repartee, reck- 
less enough at times, but provocative always. 

Once at a reunion of the Drew family 
in Philadelphia when the Barrymore chil- 
dren were infants, the little things were 
brought in to say their prayers for their 
own and their grandmother’s edification, be- 
fore leaving their elders to their evening's 
enjoyment. Mrs. Barrymore had evidently 
done some coaching, for Ethel concluded 
her prayer with: ‘‘And, oh, Lord, please 
make my papa a better actor.” 

When Ethel cabled to her father from 
London her engagement to the Duke of 
Manchester, he replied simply: ‘“‘Congratu- 
lations”; and when, a week later, she cabled 
that the engagement was off again, he an- 
swered with cheerful reiteration: ‘‘Con- 
gratulations.”” 

He was intensely vain and no stickler at 
the rules of chivalry when he considered 
himself affronted. Once, it is said, when 
Modjeska reproved him for slovenly acting, 
he turned on her brutally with: ‘“‘Madame, 
I was well known on the stage when the 
public thought your name stood for a brand 
of tooth-paste.” 

Even in the regrettable hours of his mad- 
ness he committed many witticisms and ap- 
preciated jocularity in others. It is re- 
lated that he laughed heartily at the remark 
of a lunatic whom he met in the asylum 
ground. The poor soul was trundling a 
wheelbarrow upside down, and Barrymore 
asked him why he did it. “Sh-h-h!” whis- 
pered the man, looking about him to see 
that none was listening, “if I turn it the 
other way up, some one may put bricks 
in it!” 

It is pleasant to know that he kept the 
trick of laughter, for he had a quick spirit 
of mirth in him, and that, and the inimitable 
grace and insinuation of his acting, will re- 
main in the memory of all who understand 
the subtleties of delicate stage delineation, 
until they, too, shall be obliged to subrait to 
the mercies of those who pen glib mortuary 
memorials. 
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M. ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


M ANDRE Castaigne has won his celeb- 
e rity with his pencil, which has de- 
picted life on two continents, but, not con- 
tent with his reputation in this line he has 
essayed a novel. It is a story of the Student 
Art Life of Paris, with an American girl 
for a heroine and a young American artist 
for a hero. M. Castaigne has lived much in 
America, and his delineations of our fellow 
countrymen, while not without humorous 
appreciation, are free of that curious ex- 
aggeration which is usually found in the 


characterization of Americans by foreign-- 


ers. He does not force his American 
characters to commit any of the time-hon- 
ored verbal gaucheries of which it is pop- 
ularly believed abroad that all good Amer- 
icans are guilty. Not since “Trilby” has 
there been a novel so redolent of the Latin 
Quartier as this book of Castaigne’s, “Fata 
Morgana” by title. There is no subject 
more fascinating, in all the world of ro- 
mance, than that of a band of strolling 
players. Who that has read “Wilhelm 
Meister,” “Captain Fracasse” or ‘“Laven- 
gro” can forget the thrill of happy vagran- 
cy that comes to even the most prosaic and 
respectable of readers, as he shares in im- 
agination, the delight of wanderers whose 


pleasure it is to make merry for the home- 
keeping part of society! Castaigne has de- 
lighted to select this subject, and a little 
circus gymnaste, Helia by name, is his most 
picturesque character. She is, with her im- 
petuosity, her naivete, and her capability 
for devotion, an excellent foil for the warm- 
hearted but very level-headed Americaine, 
who orders her world according to her no- 
tions, and who is too keen a critic of char- 
acter to be swept from her feet by any emo- 
tion, however ardent. It is easy enough to 
say that M. Castaigne’s novel is not a suc- 
cess. The veriest neophyte in criticism will 
perceive that the interesting artist has fash- 
ioned him a boat for pleasure, set it adrift 
on the sea of happy bohemianism, and that 
he has, from the outset, been uncertain of 
his harbor, and without chart or compass. 
But it is possible, for whole chapters, to 
forget these defects, and to delight in the 
madnesses, the dreams and follies, the sac- 
rifices and loyalties of the Latin Quartier, 
where men may be painters or acrobats, 
poets or mountebanks, and share in the uni- 
versal brotherhood. The illustrations of 
Castaigne, the artist, it is hardly necessary 
to say, tell all that the pen of Castaigne 
the writer, neglects to convey. 
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ARDNER W. Allen’s new book on 

“Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs” 
has at once been added by the Bureau of 
Equipment to the approved list of books for 
crews’ libraries in the United States Navy. 
The book recounts a picturesque and valor- 
ous chapter in our naval history, which, it 
appears, has not been dealt with at length 
and in full detail previously. The episode 
at Tripoli gave confidence to our navy, and 
it is not at all impossible that our victories 
in 1812 were the result of the self-confi- 
dence and experience gained along the Bar- 
bary coast. 


ISS Bertha Runkle, the author of “The 

Helmet of Navarre,” is now the wife 
of Captain Bash, of the United States 
Army, who is stationed at Manila. Miss 
Runkle was returning from a journey to 
Japan and met Captain Bash in California. 
A swift wooing followed,—one which, in 
point of romance, must have satisfied even 
the author of “The Helmet of Navarre,’— 
and Miss Runkle’s quiet life in the East 
was exchanged for a more stirring one in 
our Oriental possessions. 


MARY AUSTIN 


Author of “The Land of Little Rain,” whose new book, 
“Jsidro,” is among the April publications 
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E have a “Children’s Bible,” a “Des- 

iccated Dante,” a Boccacio which may 
be read in young ladies’ seminaries, a pre- 
digested Shakespeare that may be perused 
without bringing the blush of shame to the 
cheek of innocence; Casanora’s Memoirs 
have been reduced to the harmless condition 
of a breakfast food, and now we are to have 
a “Reformed Rabelais.” The Urquhart 
translation has been passed through the 
hands of Prof. Adolphe Cohn and Dr. Cur- 
tis Hidden Page, and is now, we are in- 
formed, completely harmless. The vitals 
and the viscera have all been removed, and 
the remainder has been sterilized, deodor- 
ized and fumigated. Hidden Page is a per- 
fect name, in its way, for the expurgator of 
Rabelais. 


ANNE Payson McCall’s new book of es- 
says, “The Freedom of Life,” contains 
the following chapter headings: 1. The 
Freedom of Life; 2. How to Sleep Rest- 
fully; 3. Resistance; 4. Hurry, Worry and 
Irritability; 5. Nervous Tears; 6. Self- 
Consciousness; 7. The Circumstances of 
Life; 8. Other People; 9. Human Sym- 
pathy; 10. Dependence and Independence; 
11. Self-Control; 12. The Religion of It; 
13. About Christmas; 14. To Mothers. 
“Power Through Repose” was the title of 
Miss McCall’s first book, which, like this 
one, was published by Little, Brown and 
Company. From the chapter titles of the 
latter volume, the readers of the prospectus 
may, perhaps, infer that the book contains 
something for them. To the majority, at 
any rate, life appears to be without free- 
dom. Work, duty, compulsory amenities, 
real and fancied obligations, hold them to a 
round which is, even under the best of cir- 
cumstances, a sort of slavery. If one comes 
showing the way to freedom, let us hear 
what she has to say. 


FCs neni’ romantic interest appears to 
attach to Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
the authors of many charming tales. 
Young, married, popular, dwelling now in 
Surrey, now in Italy, now in Switzerland, 
seeking always for new stories of ancient 
love, or tragedy or triumph, they seem to 
be fortunate beyond the common lot. Their 
books are written to give delight, and if 
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AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


they have no enduring power, they, at least, 
carry with them the sense of things beauti- 
ful and poetic: “The Bath Comedy” can 
be set down as a vivacious and faithful pic- 
ture of fashionable life in the days when 
every beau made his appearance in “the 
pump room” to prove his right to call him- 
self a man of fashion; “The Incomparable 
Bellairs” is full of drama—as a successful 
play, now staged, bears witness; “The Se- 
cret Orchard” has for its story a subject 
which is as the very breath of romance; 
“The Light of Scarthey” shows enthusiasm 
of the keenest sort upon the part of the 
authors, and “The Star-Dreamer’” is of 
them all the most romantic, the most de- 
lightful. Mr. and Mrs. Castle have an ob- 
servatory as a part of their home in Sur- 
rey, and there, in the stillness of bland 
nights, they have made themselves acquaint- 
ed with the heavens. “The Star-Dreamer” 
has, therefore, been written with earnest- 


ness as well as charm, and represents a 
very sincere enthusiasm on the part of these 
two inveterate romancers. 


[F there is anything that can act as a hin- 
drance to a great and rising common- 
wealth it is a metropolis out of proportion 
in enterprise, ambition and magnificence to 
the state to which it belongs—and which it 
patronizes. New York was slow in growth 
and New York State grew up about it, and 
kept its own pride and lived its own life. 
But Chicago, fortuitously or otherwise, 
came up overnight—the city miraculous, 
with a defiant motto and a swaggering ideal. 
Illinois, for all of its soil and its people, 
could hardly keep pace, and let other states, 
no more fortunate, get ahead of her in more 
ways than one. Attention has just been 
called to one egregious deficiency in this 
rich and ambitious commonwealth. There 
are thirty-four counties in the state where 
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there are no public libraries. A library bill 
before the legislature has brought this to 
public notice—a library bill which certain 
legislators have been pleased to regard with 
an economic and forbidding eye. It is true 
that Chicago has three of the finest libraries 
in the United States. But that is a part of 
the trouble. They were given to Chicago, 
therefore to Illinois—but all that fails to 
help the boy down in the farm on the back 
road who longs for books as the hart does 
for the water-brook. The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has been keeping three hun- 
dred little collections of books in circulation, 
and the Farmers’ Alliance has been doing 
something of the same kind, but there are 
still a number of persons in the land who 
belong to no organizations, and they have 
not the benefit of these little traveling libra- 
ries. It is. time that Illinois bestirred her- 
self to provide for the boy farthest back in 
the corn-fields, for it may chance that that 
particular boy is the one who will use the 
books to the best advantage. And other 
Western states, complaisant over their pub- 
lic school system, may do well to inquire if 
they also are not fostering illiteracy by their 
neglect to provide their people with books. 
Of course there are two sides to the ques- 
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tion. Much frivolous reading has been 
known before now to transform a fine lad 
into a useless dreamer. But the library 
committees may be trusted to select books 
that will open up vistas, which may save 
from sodden misery or mental atrophy the 
minds of the young whom solitude has af- 
flicted. If the society of good books is 
needed anywhere, it is on the farms, where, 
for certain months of the year, a family 
may be practically marooned and left to 
practice that peculiar form of cannibalism 
known as nagging, till souls are shatter2d 
in the process. If there is anything more 
appalling than a remote farm-house in a 
winter of heavy snows, where there are no 
book-shelves, will some “old subscriber” 
consent to tell what it is? 


RS. Alex Tweedie, of London, that in- 
defatigable traveler, has been visiting 
America and renewing her acquaintance 
with old friends. Her recently published 
book of reminiscences of the stage has met 
with ready acceptance in England, though 
the American critics have not been so en- 
thusiastic about it. A new book by her con- 
cerning Sicilian travels is about to come 
from the press. 


ARTHUR HENRY’'S “HOUSE IN THE WOODS,” RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE 


©The Unwritten Law,” by Mr. Henry, is among the April publications 
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_ Conducted by Will_D. Howe, Ph. D. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. VIII 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
By Martin W. Sampson 


HATEVER the place we may feel 
W sexe be assigned to the other 
worthies of our American liter- 
ature, regarding Hawthorne we seem to be 
in unanimity. His place we count secure, 
our foremost man of letters. It is not alto- 
gether idle, even if rarely satisfactory, this 
effort to ascertain’ the proper ranking of 
great workers in/art: for the search impels 
us to think of ¢riteria, and thus to fix our 
minds upon ideals; and the definite rating, 
so difficult to/determine, so disputable after 
all, may then be dismissed as the unimpor- 
tant part of our consideration. But occa- 
sionally a man, for some virtue or other, 
stands out above his fellows, and our praise 
of him takes thereupon the convenient form 
of calling him foremost. So, with Haw- 
thorne, the situation seems to stand. One 
comes. then to the proposition that it makes 
little real difference in our estimate of the 
man whether we call him first or not, but 
that first nevertheless he is. 
And this means, too, broadly speaking, 
that we have produced an artist in letters 
who may fairly take his place among the 


greater writers of our English race. The 
writing of Hawthorne is not merely Amer- 
ican literature: it is English literature, and 
English literature of high order. Beside 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Swin- 
burne, it is true, our Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Poe, shine with but pale light, but 
Hawthorne has a quality so fine, so true, so 
markedly his own, that his light is in no 
wise diminished by proximity to the more 
dazzling orbs. We may rest content a long 
while, if necessarv, with having one such 
writer to represent us in the literature of 
the language we speak. 

But, and now we really approach our 
subject, the marvel is that this is the kind 
of man that in his day represented us, and 
in our day still represents us. Our Amer- 
ican civilization, pioneering, rough and 
ready, pushing and practical, shot through 
and through with a thousand strains diverse 
and alien, but always accomplishing tangi- 
ble things, speaks in literature, and its 
clearest voice is Hawthorne, the romancer, 
the dreamer! 

Nor does Hawthorne stand alone in this 
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especial respect, for if we are to name 
those whom outsiders count our greatest 
(not our most popular) artists in language, 
we must point to Poe and to Mr. Henry 
James, men whose distinction lies in their 
fineness and subtlety rather than in any- 
thing that we can offhand call American- 
ism. Lowell and Emerson are much more 
actually ours, and so is Mr. Howells; but 
they speak less to the world at large than 
they do to us. The world at large,—that is 
the critical world at large,—has picked out 
as our best men those who happen to have 
expressed themselves in what I have no sim- 
pler term for than subtle poetic creation. 

I must be permitted here to say why I 
am omitting reference to Walt Whitman, 
in whom many European readérs of taste 
and insight find our most potent and char- 
acteristic spokesman. American as Whit- 
man was in spirit, in sense of what America 
meant in the way of opportunity and free- 
dom and vastness, I still feel that Whit- 
man can not be regarded as characteristic- 
ally American in his artistic output. From 
a purely literary point of view, he is per- 
haps no more truly American than (not to 
speak it profanely) the stage Hibernian is 
Irish. At any rate, if Whitman be our 
spokesman, we have not yet, as American 
people, found it out. 

And so we return to our paradox, that 
our most obvious spokesmen seem not to be 
our greatest writers, and our greatest writ- 
ers seem not to be our obvious spokesmen. 
But sometimes the easiest way to deal with 

-@ paradox is to look at it simply: under 
such gaze it often disappears. And when 
one looks under the surface of the Amer- 
ican character, he is pretty sure to find an 
unconquerable belief in romance, an in- 
alienable subtlety, and the introspectiveness 
that goes along with these. These things 
are at the bottom of the New England con- 
science, for example, which, if not univer- 
sally American, is at least thoroughly 
American. They are the well-springs of 
Lanier’s artistic longing, of Thoreau’s in- 
tellectual independence, of Mark Twain’s 
finest humor, and these things are undenia- 
bly American, too. They are, indeed, more 
truly American than all our subways and 
skyscrapers: anyway, they will endure 
longer than the overground and under- 
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ground structures, for they represent the 
subtle, searching, thoughtful American 
spirit at its best, the spirit which, as it hap- 
pens, Hawthorne does reveal more finely 
than any one else. And therefore I count 
Hawthorne as being in essence, rather than 
in mere detail, our most representative man, 
after all. He will not always be this, for 
we shall outgrow much of our besetting 
self-consciousness, ridding ourselves of 
much introspection, and shall combine 
many now unassimilated strains into char- 
acteristics impossible at present to predict 
with certainty. Let us content ourselves 
now with saying that whatever may be the’ 
ultimate expression of American national- 
ism, it is no paradox to recognize in Haw- 
thorne the essence, the quintessence, of 
what are thus far some of the most truly 
American elements in our national charac- 
ter. 

Enough of these generalizations. Let us 
look at Hawthorne, the writer, more closely, 
and try to determine his purely literary 
qualities. First, I think, I should name his 
sense of beauty. This is pre-eminently the 
original premise upon which all . artistic 
work must rest; and Hawthorne has a keen 
and heartfelt appreciation of both the ex- 
ternal and the intrinsic beauty of many 
things. Certain things appeal to him very 
strongly,—the out-of-door world, especially 
the woodland; the charm of childhood; the 
antiquity of the Old World; the loftiness 
of a spiritual victory. Yet he is seldom 
haunted by sheer beauty, as is Keats, as is 
Swinburne; he does not give himself to it 
wholly; he never could have written the last 
two lines of the Grecian Urn, although he 
must many times have assented to the open- 
ing lines of Endymion. Further, there are 
sharp limitations in his recognition of the 
beautiful. His Italian note-books, for ex- 
ample, show occasional lack of responsive- 
ness to graphic and plastic art, and music 
does not appear to be a thing of abiding 
consequence with him. His range of es- 
thetic appreciation seems, on the whole, 
narrow, and the things well within his 
actual appreciation do not stir him to the 
depths. His sense of beauty, then, is not to 
be termed catholic; but it is keen, and fine, 
even if unimpassioned. What latent pos- 
sibilities of esthetic impression there were 
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in him, the sympathetic portrayal of Clif- 
ford Pyncheon sufficiently shows. The 
sterner fiber of Hawthorne keeps the kin- 
ship between the author and his creature 
from being close, however; no one, I take 
it, will ever see dilettante elements in Haw- 
thorne’s nature. 

Hawthorne’s sense of form, of literary 
construction, is in the main lucid. There 
are, one must admit, some obscure passages 
of narrative precisely at points where one 
would especially like to have quite clear 
motivation. This is not because of vague- 
ness on the author’s part, regarding his 
characters and purposes, for these were 


clear as daylight to him, probably; but be-- 


cause, having so clearly conceived the tend- 
ency of his story, he must have assumed 
that its spiritual purport was as obvious 
to the reader as to himself, and therefore 
under no necessity of explanation. Aside 
from these flaws,—and doubtless many 
readers may have enough spiritual insight 
to carry them over the obscurities, finding 
them no flaws,—the management of plot, 
the balancing of incident and character, the 
sense ef proportion, the homogeneity, are 
most admirable. In the romances the sense 
of form is almost absolutely sure, as if 
they had been imagined from the beginning 
in the one possible shape that they now 
have,—spontaneously right. 

Yet this is far from being true, for Haw- 
thorne pondered his work with the greatest 
care. It is not because his work is spon- 
taneous, that it has the air of being right; 
it is because it is right, that it has the air 
of being spontaneous. In that very remark- 
able, unfinished romance, Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret, published posthumously in 18838, we 
are fortunate enough to have (in an ap- 
pendix where they will bother no casual 
reader) many of Hawthorne’s notes, pre- 
liminary sketchings, and variations, which 
show us clearly how he worked and re- 
worked his material, making it at every 
turn more fruitful. Nor are these varia- 
tions mere matters of diction, of elabora- 
tion of minor parts; they are again and 
again searching changes of construction, 
involving alteration of important issues in 
the story, introduction of new characters, 
and new conceptions of the conduct of the 
plot. This indicates 9 habit of mind, an in- 
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tellectual brooding over the artistic problem 
before him, that in the end meant an elim- 
ination of valueless things and a corre- 
sponding enhancement of essentials. It ex- 
plains, too, without justifying, a rather fre- 
quent self-consciousness of artistry in Haw- 
thorne, that slips out in a sentence or a 
phrase which destroys for the moment all 
illusion of the story and forces our atten- 
tion on the artificer. The following sen- 
tence from The Marble Faun seems to me 
to be wholly out of key: . . . “We 
forebore to speak descriptively of Miriam’s 
beauty earlier in our narrative, because we 
foresaw this occasion to bring it perhaps 
more forcibly before the reader.” - The 
artist was quite right in his choice of the 
proper moment to make his description 
effective, but when he tells us that he was 
right, he is either naive or facetious, at a 
moment when he should be descriptive only. 
But usually in matter of taste and style, 
Hawthorne possesses both dignity and 
charm. Two slight lapses may be noted: a 
severity of tone occasionally verges upon 
sarcasm, and a playfulness of tone occa- 
sionally drifts into something like smart- 
ness. It is to be marked, however, that we 
notice such things as lapses, only because 
the style has otherwise such refined attract- 
iveness: in a coarser style, they would pass 
well enough as vivacity. Taking it through 
and through, Hawthorne’s prose has the 
power and delicacy that make it a wonder- 
fully fitting medium for his strong and yet 
tender conceptions of human suffering. It 
is a prose of flowing movement, capable of 
attaining sternness without losing melody. 
On three romances (to which a completed 
Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret would unquestion- 
ably have added a fourth) Hawthorne's 
fame must chiefly rest. Whatever their 
value may be in the history.of American 
literature, his other works, the short stories 
and The Blithedale Romance, can hardly 
be counted as of the first importance. Per- 
haps my statement is scarcely guarded 
enough. There is about Hawthorne’s minor 
work an exquisite charm, that is certainly 
not the less delightful for being akin to the 
fascination which the greater work exer- 
cises. The minor work is therefore in some 
sense reinforced by the greater, carried 
along with it, although of itself the lesser 
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work would go far: yet not far enough to 
give Hawthorne an undeniable supremacy. 

The Scarlet Letter has a unity of con- 
ception that would distinguish it in any lit- 
erature. To praise it nowadays is to deal 
in critical wares of the most obvious kind: 
it is beyond the need of approbation. And 
yet I wonder (if I may thus escape from 
truism) whether our final interest is in its 
story or in its author, whether its final ap- 
peal is its deep humanity or its deep art, 
whether indeed its art is not far more real 
than its humanity? When I read Hamlet 
or Othello or Antony and Cleopatra, Shake- 
speare’s wondrous art makes me under- 
stand his personages better than life usual- 
ly permits me to know my fellow-beings; 
when I read The Scarlet Letter, Haw- 
thorne’s personages make me understand 
better his almost consummate art. Then I 
ask myself, which exists for the sake of the 
other, the art of romance or the personages 
of romance? And I find myself answering 
in a way that has already committed me 
not to regard The Scarlet Letter as Haw- 
thorne’s masterpiece, but rather as his most 
perfect triumph in the superb technique of 
art. 

The masterpiece I find in The House of 
the Seven Gables. Technique is, on the 
whole, a little less perfect here, but there 
is an almost perfect poise between the 
process and the end in view. Here is real 
life—whether one calls it romantically real 
or actually real, makes no difference—here 
is life which art is serving, not life in the 
service of art. There is, one acknowledges, 
no such marked central idea as in the other 
romance, but this is not, perhaps, an abso- 
lute essential in narrative art. The story 
moves with the breath of life in every page, 
free, untrammeled life. The characters, in- 
deed, are held tight enough within their 
orbits, but their common existence, if I 
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may call it so, dictates the course of the 
story, which no artistic restriction impedes. 

In The Marble Faun Hawthorne set 
about to produce, I venture to think, a 
greater piece of work than any that has 
yet come from his hand. Italy had natu- 
rally stirred his imagination, and the fas- 
cination must have grown upon him to 
project the American nature, his life-long 
study, against the strange and seductive 
background which his later life had let 
him see. But it would not have been Haw- 
thorne, to have made a merely clever or 
even cogent study of manners as affected 
by a new environment. A strange and 
charming fancy, hovering through a story 
full of the obsession of sin, got possession 
of him. The result is a romantic novel, rich 
in material, of not altogether certain work- 
manship, which is wholly interesting and 
partly tantalizing, but which now and again 
holds the reader as does nothing else of 
Hawthorne. And yet here, more than in 
any other novel of the author, there is heard 
a note that one must regretfully call pro- 
vincial. Perhaps, however, that is only be- 
cause every one has been somewhat cosmo- 
politanized since Hawthorne’s day. 

In Hawthorne, then, to conclude, we may 
perceive a man of genius, a genius slender, 
not robust, but of high imaginative power, 
whom a subtle insight kept sane, and whom 
a—shall I call it?—clean dreaminess kept 
wholesomely romantic; a man on whom the 
sense of sin rested almost as a cloud obscur- 
ing the sun, yet whose own soul was free; 
a man, finally, who saw into the inmost 
heart of his own people, and told what he 
saw. Some men can turn their eyes inward 
and see their own springs of action: Haw- 
thorne, by some strange power, could look 
back farther; through a vista of forebears, 
he saw deep into the heart of a bygone New 
England, into his own ancestral soul. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
By Richard Burton 


Tu thought of Doctor Holmes is the 
thought of two things, instantaneous- 
ly; his personality and its environment, 
the Boston of an older generation. That 
the man is thus seen, inevitably, in his 


setting, suggests the qualities of his work 
and serves to distinguish him from others of 
the group of New England worthies, of 
which he was a marked member. Holmes’s 
fame during his life rested upon a basis 
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quite different from that, for example, of 
Whittier or Emerson. More personal, it 
would seem, more closely intertwined with 
the inimitable Doctor Holmes of the flesh, 
dapper, debonair, razor-edged of wit, genial 
as a May day in the Hub when the east 
wind is not a-blowing! Hence, with every 
added year since his death it becomes eas- 
ier, for this very reason, to make a sound 
evaluation of his characteristics as an 
American man of letters: his literal pres- 
ence does not, to such an extent, get be- 
tween us and his- work. Already the anec- 
dotes that cherish his epigrams and bon- 
mots sound fainter to the ear of memory. 

This peculiar element of personality 
made Holmes a citizen of the world, per- 
sona grata in drawing-rooms, the life of 
the salon: a man well-nigh uniquely dow- 
ered among our native litterateurs with the 
social gift. 


And this social aptitude, so long and de-. 


lightfully adding to our literary personnel 
in New England, took a further significance 
in that it summed up, in happiest expres- 
sion, a locality, a class, a type: Boston’s 
“Brahmin” of intellect and culture, as he 
humorously phrased it; a kind of American 
which believed in blood, kow-towed to fam- 
ily, worshiped brain and character, to 
whom riches were naught when set beside 
the things of mind and breeding. This type 
as a type has, of course, the defects of its 
qualities; being intensely local it escapes 
the provincial with difficulty and is even 
likely to have a touch of the parochial. 
But luckily, in Doctor Holmes’s case, these 
dangers were genialized by culture, cor- 
rected by a truly receptive intellect and 
safe-guarded most of all by that heaven- 
sent grace, the gift of humor. When his 
classic saying as to Boston being the Hub 
of the universe was lauded in his presence 
by a lady of the favored town, Doctor 
Holmes made the sly answer: “Ah, yes, 
and the joke of it is, you believe it!” Be- 
fore such sunny amusement at one’s own 
failings and idiosyncrasies, the proverb 
that the Bostoner is the East wind made 
flesh loses all its point and savor. Holmes 
breathed the larger air that moves wher- 
ever there is free interchange of thought, 
wherever the trade winds of civilization 
blow. 
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Whether on Beacon Street or at Beverly 
Farms, Doctor Holmes was as distinctly 
urban as Charles Lamb,—of the town, in 
the nobler sense of that phrase, and pos- 
sessed a quality which can perhaps be des- 
ignated as higher-worldly; it exhibits a 
frank acceptance of this mortal sphere as 
an arena for the enjoyable exercise of 
man’s activities, together with a conviction 
that its ostensible object is not so much 
material progress or commercial suprem- 
acy, as civilization. Yet, because of this 
intensely representative nature of his per- 
sonality and its peculiar social charm and 
distinction, one approaches an estimate of 
Holmes’s literary work with a certain 
timidity: one feels, to be sure, that to know 
the man is to get at his secret as a writer; 
but one is too likely to confuse his writings 
as the reflection of a pleasing personality 
(a sort of private matter between ourselves 
and him) with the broader question of their 
place and value as literature. 

Nevertheless, his personality furnishes 
the key: it is in the personal quality, the 
private touch with the reader, that Doctor 
Holmes’s power properly lies; this, with his 
faculty to be spokesman, for our polite so- 
ciety. He is preéminently an essayist, an 
example of that rare and delightful literary 
genius. In the loose, careless, every-day 
use of the word, an essayist is almost any 
penman who delivers in prose his opinion 
upon any topic beneath high heaven, from 
Adam in. the Garden to Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses. But more properly de- 
fined, he only is your true essay-maker who, 
with the easy idiom of life, talks enchant- 
ingly to his alter ego, the gentle reader; 
buttonholes him for a confidential chat, dis- 
courses on roast pig or street lamps or the 
fourth dimension—the theme is naught, 
the treatment everything—while you are so 
enthralled with his wit, his knowledge of 
the world, his rich humanity and the felic- 
ity of his manners, that you care not a fig 
for instruction—if only he will continue 
to interpret the universe on terms of him- 
self! Frankly an egoist, he yet goes scot 
free of the charge of vanity: though he use 
the first person singular in every other line, 
he is not thinking of himself but rather of 
life. Life warmed and colored and in mo- 
tion, because it is seen through the prism of 
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a personality,—a personality worth while. 
Only a very few English writers have been 
great essayists after this sort: Bacon hard- 
ly, since he is too formal, sententious, too 
much involved with the majestic affairs of 
the intellect; he can not lounge or relax. 
Lamb is the beau ideal of this type; now 
and again, modern men show it: Leigh 
Haunt, Hazlitt, Stevenson; of Americans, 
Irving, Thoreau, Emerson, Warner, Ik 
Marvel. But after all, birds of this feather 
fly but rarely. The residue of the essayists 
so-called, able, eloquent, important as they 
may be, are quite different, ordained to 
another (though welcome) service. 

Doctor Holmes was in this esoteric yet 
winsome sense a true essayist. Just as he 
chatted charmingly in his own person, so 
he gave us the glorified chat in literature. 
His Breakfast Table series, perhaps, best 
exampled in the Autocrat, although the 
trilogy is very much of a piece, sets up, 
with a slight dramatic framework, a plat- 
form from which he can preach without the 
pulpit drone and didacticism: he talks of 
Boston life, American life, the life of the 
day; he keeps apace of all the new thought 
and often is prophetic of the future, ahead 
of his own time in catholicity and range; 
he has wit and wisdom lightly carried; 
pathos, too, and a genuine sympathy for the 
human case even when not orientated from 
Boston nor of the Brahmin caste. 

And all this frank, fluent, varied deliver- 
ance has the easy idiomatic manner of a 
man of good society; for, be it noted that 
the essayist, above all, must have style, a 
way of speech that allures and makes us to 
remember; he stands or falls by this test. 
Doctor Holmes has this touch, he is emi- 
nently quotable; one recalls his thought, 
not alone for the thought’s sake, but for 
his phrasing, for the garment in which he 
clothes it, as well. It is worth adding, in- 
asmuch as the public is so often reviled for 
its insensitiveness to the niceties of expres- 
sion, that the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table established the fame of a middle- 
aged man, who had long been a writer, yet 
had not made himself hitherto of general 
or national importance. 

Once an essayist, always an essayist. 
Holmes showed this capacity to the end. 
His latest books of essays, the old-age 
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chronicle Over the Tea-Cups, for example, 
retained the charm, there was little or no 
sensible diminishment of the quality. He 
continued to talk delightfully of things in 
relation to himself, transmuting the alleged 
garrulousness of the octogenarian into the 
wise and welcome word of the thinker rich- 
freighted with experience, all his sails full- 
set for the final voyage. Always his man- 
ners are of the great world; he has breed- 
ing, which is, by the way, as imperatively 
demanded in the essayist as style,—style 
being, in fact, an external sign of good lit- 
erary blood. Here is no place for your vul- 
garian; let him stick to his fiction! 

And yet Doctor Holmes had too much 
moral back-bone to be an intellectual dandy. 
By the common testimony of his associates, 
up to the very last he kept, to a marvelous 
degree, the power of social brilliancy. I 
remember the late Charles Dudley Warner, 
who had just come from a Boston lunch- 
eon, at which Doctor Holmes, in his eigh- 
ties, was present, dilating upon the amazing 
verve and point of his table-talk, he being 
the very life of the occasion. This same 
gift shines*through his written word as well. 
He makes the Autocrat say that the real 
talkers are “the people with fresh ideas, of 
course, and plenty of good warm words to 
dress them in”; an apt description of his 
own work and worth. 

So strongly does Holmes impress a critic 
of this vantage of time as an essayist, that 
a certain reluctance is felt in considering 
him as a writer of fiction; and certainly 
may it be said that in his novels the essayist 
is but thinly veiled. In the Autocrat books, 
indeed, he uses seemingly the fictional 
framework; but it is always framework,— 
never story for story’s sake. So, given the 
larger outline and the more detailed filling 
in, his fictions are vehicles for the setting 
forth of a theory: early examples of what, 
in the jargon of to-day, we call the prob- 
lem novel. Interesting they are, strikingly 
so in the case of Elsie Venner, but yet social 
documents withal, studies in the effects of 
heredity; showing the scientific thinker in 
the van of his time. It is safe enough to 
say, that in view of Doctor Holmes’s dis- 
tinctive quality in his essays, his fiction 
must be regarded as minor; all of it ap- 
peared after he was fifty years of age; not 
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so does the heaven-called novel-maker hold 
back his creations from the world. But this 
is by no means to deny that Doctor Holmes 
did more than his share in broadening the 
scope of the modern novel, so that it might 
include the discussion of important social 
questions; nor to forget that thousands 
have received from these stories, especially 
from Elsie Venner and The Guardian 
Angel, both instruction and delight. 
Holmes’s place as a poet seemed very 
secure at his death; a fact largely explained 
by the total effect of the man as a force in 
our literary life, and not, it would seem, 
resting directly upon his accomplishment 
in verse. In any case, no one can fail to 
recognize that the Autocrat’s poetry, set 
beside that of Emerson for quality, or that 
of Poe for art, or that of Lowell for range 
and distinction, does not belong in the same 
galley. In fact, a critic passing upon our 
literature from a transatlantic viewpoint, 
would hardly. concede us Holmes as poet 
at all. At the time when the genial little 
doctor was making his final triumphal prog- 
ress through England, Robert Browning, 
at -a London social gathering and in the 
presence of one who reported the remark 
to me, asked: “What are they making 
such a fuss about Holmes for? He isn’t a 
poet.” Those who delight in detecting 
great men in mean moments may find in 
this the expression of a sort of grudge that 
the Autocrat outrivaled, for the nonce, 
Browning’s own far-famed popularity as a 
drawing-room favorite; but it is best to re- 
gard it as the extempore opinion of one 
whose standard of poetical achievement was 
of the highest. When it is recalled that 
Doctor Holmes’s darling ambition was to 
be a poet, as was Emerson’s (is it not the 
secret desire of all the seekers after 
Beauty ?), the thwarted wish has in it some- 
thing of pathos; but the calm judiciary of 
Time is likely to side with Browning. This 
is far from saying that certain verse of our 
writer, both serious and in the vein of joco- 
seria, will not find permanent place in the 
native anthology. A poem like The Cham- 
bered Nautilus is too noble in thought, too 
impeccable in form, for time to kill. One 
may speak of it as conventional in phras- 
ing, not original in form or matter; but it 
holds a high lesson conveyed with faultless 
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art and, if the expression be conventional, 
it is in the best conventions of English 
poetry. Nor can a genuine burst of patriot- 
ism like Old Ironsides be well spared; nor 
a vernacular piece like The Deacon’s Mas- 
terpiece, rich in homely wisdom and humor. 
It is quite probable that a graceful lyric, 
such as The Last Leaf, with its pleasing 
melancholy, its eighteenth century touch, 
dainty, Watteau-like, will survive as long 
as anything Doctor Holmes has left us; 
and The Last Leaf would be described as a 
charming poem rather than a great one. 

For the rest, his facile gift for poems of 
occasion (and how countless the occasions !) 
which served so happily to keep him in evi- 
dence during his long career, belongs, of 
course, to that aspect of literature which 
next to never, from the nature of the case, 
makes permanent contribution to letters. 
A dinner poem, a class poem, by him was 
for many years one of Harvard’s choicest 
privileges; but the ephemeral nature of all 
such productions, by whomever written, is 
illustrated in the statement that in the full 
range of English literature not one such 
piece of verse has survived to take an abid- 
ing place. The aim is unambitious, the suc- 
cess by so much the easier. 

In fine, exactly in proportion as the 
Autocrat’s reputation is based solidly upon 
his prose, will the future historian think 
twice before committing himself to the 
opinion expressed, practically, by Mr. 
Stedman, in grouping Holmes with the 
other major singers of America in the 
frontispiece portrait picture to the Amer- 
ican Anthology. Sooner or later, if the 
number of bards be not enlarged from 
eight, some later singer will take Doctor 
Holmes’s place; even as Lanier has been 
admitted to that select company. Lanier, 
whose claim a dozen years earlier would 
have been looked at askance, hardly taken 
au serieux by critics. Thus, with the pass- 
ing of time, do the lesser gods step up into 
the company of the dit majores—a coun- 
try’s aristocrats of literature—while, if 
need be, one of the elder deities is ousted 
to give them room. 

An impression of charm, of breeding, of 
character, these are the impressions that 
remain to us as we pore over Holmes’s life, 
note his immediate influence, and read his 
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books in these days of the early twentieth 
century. A man very modern, intellectually 
comme il faut, deserving Thackeray’s 
phrase, “‘the grand old name of gentleman.” 

Perhaps the last, the persistent thought 
of him is as a worthy representative of a 
school of American writers who stood above 
all for moral dignity; whose gifts were 
dedicated to Truth and to the advancement 
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of their fellow men. Very justly, there- 
fore, have their countrymen enshrined their 
names and made their vows, in homes and. 
schools innumerable, part of the educa- 
tional forces of our native civilization. For 
our elder essayists, poets and romancers 
never forgot the duty crystallized in 
noblesse oblige: their genius was consecrate 
to high uses. 


BALLADE OF FAVORITE CHARACTERS IN FICTION 
By Carolyn Wells 


ICTION shows notable names 
Lady, and Lord, and Grandee; 
All of them making their claims, 
Each with a separate plea. 
Heroes of city and lea, 
Heroines roguish and prim; 
These three my favorites be— 
Trilby, and Tommy, and Kim. 


Some in historical frames 
Jest with an old-fashioned glee; 
Swagger through shipwreck or flames, 
Or from wild Indians flee. 
I am not tuned to their key, 
Over such pages I skim, 
But to these I bow the knee— 
Triby, and Tommy, and Kim. 


Give me no desolate dames, 
Striving their sad souls to free; 
Give me no women with aims, 
Give me no pirates at sea. 
Damsels at afternoon tea, 
Dapper young men in the swim, 
None of these equals for me— 
Trilby, and Tommy, and Kim. 


ENVOY. 


Reader, I hope you'll agree, 
Though not a fad or a whim, 

These are the jolliest three,— 
Trilby, and Tommy, and Kim. 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
[x this engrossing story of aristocratic 

English life, certain qualities of charm, 
adaptability, pliability, modulation and re- 
finement, qualities which have become more 
and more apparent in Mrs. Ward’s tater 
writing, seem to have gained 2 more com- 
plete emergence. The book expresses, doubt- 
less, the flower of her talent. It is full of 
sweet flavors. It has literary beauty of a 
high order. “In moments of effort,” said 
Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘one learns to do 
the easy things that people like.” Mrs. 
Ward’s case is a case in point. Her scholar- 
ship, her strenuous study of strenuous sub- 
jects, these have ultimated in a grace and 
fascination of manner which make her the 
popular novelist of the day. Yet “The 
Marriage of William Ashe” is another 
proof that she has gained more of sweet- 
ness than of light. Her writing is less vig- 
orous now than when it was cruder. Tem- 
perament rather than character is at pres- 
ent her study. She is but a capricious fol- 
lower after the realities. The glamour of 
the life led by the English aristocracy has 
blinded her somewhat, and it is, to some 
degree, the symbols of that aristocracy,— 
wonderful symbols though they are,— 
whom one meets in her books, rather than 
men and women. When one adds to this 
list of literary crimes Mrs. Ward’s repeat- 
ed refusal to face the issue of the situation 
she invokes, one can scarcely name her 
among the great English novelists. 

One can still, however, call her wonder- 
ful and enchanting. If in this novel of Wil- 
liam Ashe she has retrograded scientifically 
in her view of the inescapable influence of 
heredity, if again she has allowed a con- 
venient and accommodating consumption to 
carry off her heroine, and thus solve easily 
the problem of her life, Mrs. Ward has, at 


the same time, in the temperamentai picture 
of Lady Kitty Ashe, achieyed the most 
artistic result of all her labors as a novelist. 
The charm and winning variety in this 
delineation, the tinge of the abnormal and 
insane so successfully insinuated in Lady 
Kitty’s composition, the consonance be- 
tween the vivacity of her speech and that 
of her action, the harmony between Mrs. 
Ward’s analysis and her presentment of 
Lady Kitty’s personality,—these are of 
values most delicate and alluring. And in 
Kitty’s husband, William Ashe, Mrs. Ward 
has made a distinct advance in her delinea- 
tion of the masculine character. William 
Ashe is the most human of her men. He is 
nothing of the spiritual snob, of the mental 
prig, of the refined bully that others of her 
men have been. He is conceivable and in- 
tensely the product of modern conditions. 
More perhaps than these, he is compan- 
ionable. 

“The Marriage of William Ashe” is 
proof that Mrs. Ward is a victim of that 
rage against conventional and petrified vir- 
tue that, sometimes for good and as often 
for evil, is just now besetting the English 
novelist. A curiously interesting, rather 
than a serious and valuable product, is the 
result of her obsession. And it is a bit 
amusing to notice how the rage of the 
convert reacts against the old religion in 
her treatment of Mary Lyster, who repre- 
sents the conventional young English 
woman, exactly as Lady Kitty represents 
everything opposed. In her treatment of 
this young woman Mrs. Ward is fairly 
spiteful. She has no sympathy for the 
girl’s disappointments in love, no excuses 
to offer for her very reasonable pique at the 
naughty and all-conquering Kitty. Mrs. 
Ward steps over the line completely when 
she represents Mary Lyster as sending the 
abominable note that sends Kitty into the 
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arms of Geoffrey Cliffe. At this point the 
reader raises protest. Mrs. Ward to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Mary Lyster 
never sent that note. 

In line with Mrs. Ward’s free and indi- 
vidual rendering of human obligations, 
characteristic of the book, is the balance 
she establishes between the faults and vir- 
tues of Lady Kitty and her husband. Into 
this Mrs. Ward has thrown a very particu- 
lar meaning. She more than implies that 
the failure of their married life was due 
quite as much to a certain characteristic 
skepticism on the part of the husband, a 
doubt of the soul of love existing under all 
appearances to the contrary as to the way- 
ward acts and worse of Lady Kitty. It 
can not be said that she has plucked the 
heart out of this mystery. Her treatment 
of the theme is often weak and unconvinc- 
ing, but it is, at the same time, suggestive 
and it is not perhaps a bad thing, in the 
consideration of the mingled good and evil 
in the world, to be taught that character 
may have the virtue of its defect,—as in 
Lady Kitty’s case,—as well as the defect 
of its virtues. 

The background of London country and 
social life, the Italian setting which orna- 
ments the latter part of the story, are 
drawn with Mrs. Ward’s customary finish 
and distinction. “The Marriage of William 
Ashe” is not a great story or a vigorous one. 
It is an absorbing one. As long as Mrs. 
Ward writes stories like it she will never 
lack readers. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in her next she will give us a healthy 
heroine. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE WHITE TERROR AND THE 
RED: A NOVEL OF REVOLU- 
TIONARY RUSSIA 
BY A. CAHAN 

OOKS which increase the knowledge of 

the public concerning Russia, concern- 
ing her history and the character of her 
people, books which lead up to and explain 
Russia’s present crisis are of particular in- 
terest now. “The White Terror and the 
Red” is one of these books. It is the story 
of the nihilistic movement in the years di- 
rectly preceding the assassination of Alex- 
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ander II. It covers the plot against his life, 
the plot’s consummation and the terrible 
Jewish riots, by which the government of 
Alexander III sought to divert attention 
from the revolutionary movement. 

The story form confers upon this narra- 
tive of events and description of conditions 
a freedom, a vividness and a power impos- 
sible to the merely historical document, 
while it seems not in the least to interfere 
with the book’s accuracy or with the con- 
vincing quality of its detail. The produc- 
tion stands midway between history and the 
novel. It tells a story indeed, but it is the 
story of a great movement rather than a 
story of individuals. And this is true in 
spite of the author’s extraordinary talent 
for detailed analysis of individuals, in spite 
of his grasp of descriptive characterization. 
Notwithstanding this very special ability of 
the author, an ability which shows itself 
in touches of rare discrimination, in clever 
and unforced distinctions in character 
drawing, the attention of the reader is not 
concentrated sufficiently upon a few people 
of the narrative to give to it an intensely 
personal character. Many people are con- 
cerned in the course of the dramatic events 
described and the author treats these with 
an evenness, a fairness, which, admirable as 
it is in one way, tends to scatter and dis- 
sipate the interest of the reader or, at least, 
to fasten his attention upon the story of 
the revolution rather than upon the revolu- 
tionists themselves. The book is written in 
an admirable style,—keen, quiet, full of 
reserve power. Its literary charm seems 
derivative, though not in any unworthy 
sense, from the Russian school of novelists. 
The book is a valuable contribution to pres- 
ent-day literature, considered either as fact 
or fiction. It tells with judgment, with con- 
viction, with emotion, the sad story of a sad 
people. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


PAINTED SHADOWS 

BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
SIDE from his critical studies, Mr. Le 
Gallienne was always something of a 
sentimentalist in literature. His earlier sen- 
timentality was most pleasing. It was ten- 
der, charming, shot thtough with lovely 
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lights of humor. It was graced by the ex- 
quisitely literary quality of his style. His 
later sentimentality, of which a large part 
of the book under consideration is the un- 
happy evidence, is weak, of a deadly cloy- 
ing sweetness. Even the pretty phrasing 
can not save it from offense to the healthy 
minded. The reader is oppressed with it 
and feels in reading as if he were breathing 
an air laden with musk. Laments over lost 
loves and decaying beauty, feeble yearn- 
ings after the old pagan ideal of life, 
reveries over the loveliness in women, which 
causes them to cling to lax and erring hus- 
bands,—this is the subject-matter of half 
the prose sketches contained in the present 
selection, They are weak wails,—Byron 
without his virility, Ouida in miniature. 
Three of these sketches show Mr. Le 
Gallienne in a more pleasing light. “Poet, 
Take Thy Lute,” reads as if it might have 
been written by a spoiled younger brother 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. It expresses 
the joy, the freedom of the artist more 
decoratively, more petulantly and more sen- 
timentally than Mr. Stevenson might have 
done; but it is, nevertheless, in his vein. 
“The Wandering Home” is a particularly 
graceful defense of a man who prefers 
travel to settling down under his own vine 
and fig tree; and one can forgive the feeble 
sentiment in “The Shadow of the Rose,” 
for its lovely fleeting pictures. The other 
stories are, for the most part, painfully 
marked by the absence of virility in style 
or thought. The opening story, “The Youth 
of Lady Constantia,” is an extreme instance 
of the degradation of Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
talent. “Lady Constantia” is an exquisitely 
beautiful young girl of forty-five when she 
meets the man of her heart; and, distinctly, 
Mr. Le Gallienne has here gotten ahead of 


the novelists of the day in their search for’ 


an elderly heroine. In his account of her 
attempts to preserve her wonderful beauty, 
he has told a silly story, with the over- 
tragic emphasis of a melodramatic actor. 
Yet, even as one condemns, one is re- 
minded of pleasure here and there to be 
found in the phrasing. The story’s poverty 
in the way of idea can not conceal utterly 
the author’s literary facility. Even in his 
literary decline, in these his somewhat de- 
cadent days, Mr. Le Gallienne keeps the 
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art of curious and graceful phrasing, of 
turning a pretty fancy, now this way, now 
that, displaying delicately its every delicate 
line. Beautiful phrasing is with him a 
passion. What he represents a character in 
one of the idyls as saying, one can easily 
imagine him saying himself,—‘“And let us 
take with us on our jaunt some exquisite 
book, not so much to read in, but just be- 
cause one knows it to be full of beautiful 
words.” The quotation is indicative of Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s taste and of his literary mal- 
ady. The disease is painfully apparent in 
“Painted Shadows,” where pretty phrasing 
usurps the place of beautiful thought, 
where the mental amiability of the author's 
attitude is unsupported by any vigor or no- 
bility of utterance. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


IN THE CLOSED ROOM 

BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
NE of the dearest attributes of child- 
hood is its power to overleap barriers 
of.class, station, age and education in the 
matter of making friendships. How incom- 
parable is the flavor of those happy alli- 
ances between the parlor and the kitchen, 
between high life and low life, for which 
the child is responsible. Mrs. Burnett has 
always felt the charm of these odd com- 
panionships, of these eccentric friendships 
and contrasted conditions; and often such 
connections have been the particular relish 
in her juvenile stories. This is true again 


.in her last story, but true with a difference; 


for this time the relation is one between the 
living and the dead, and a mystical element 
is added to the elements given before. 

The two little girls of the tale, one, a 
petted child of the rich, and the other, an 
odd, visionary child of the poor, see each 
other once in a park. Thereafter the poor 
child, Judith, in dreams of beauty, constant- 
ly beholds her little friend of a moment. 
Midway of the story, Judith’s parents be- 
come caretakers for a great house, the own- 
ers of which stipulate that no attempt shall 
be made, during their absence, to open a 
closed room on the third floor. In this room 
their little daughter, the little girl of Ju- 
dith’s dreams, had died. Though the door 
of the room is locked, yet by some mysteri- 
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ous, spiritual bond and hidden sympathy 
between the two children, it opens to the 
touch of Judith. Every day, unknown to 
her mother, she goes there to play with the 
dead child and her playthings, until, the 
attraction becoming stronger and stronger, 
she is drawn over the border and is herself 
claimed by death. 

The story is not morbid or unhealthy in 
tone, though it might easily be so. It is a 
delicate attempt to establish relations be- 
tween this world and the one beyond, and 
it is marked by none of the hard definite- 
ness which mostly spoils such efforts. The 
author knows where to hold her hand; she 
is artistically vague and not dogmatic. 
The story is accomplished with a fleeting, 
caressing touch; it has a considerable 
charm and is very suggestive. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE 
BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 

HIS book does for the reader more than 

its title promises; for, it is not only an 
fnterpretation and exposition of ecclesias- 
tical architecture in southern France, but 
also it is an agreeable treatise on that coun- 
try itself and the character of its people. 
The book is enriched with references to and 
quotations from many authors who, with 
differing intentions, have written upon 
parts of France described,—quotations 
from travelers, artists, men of letters. 
Pleasing illustrations add to the value of 
the volume, a book interesting not only to 
the traveled, but to the untraveled,—inter- 
esting not only as a guide book, but also 
as a successful piece of literary composi- 
tion. 

L. C, Page and Company, Boston 
Price $1.60 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY 
BY WILLIAM O8LER 

]* keeping with the spirit of the times 

and the spirit of the method he professes, 
Doctor Osler refuses to affirm anything 
that can not be made obvious. He comes to 
us, driver of a beautiful and ornate wain— 
but when we ask what grain he has har- 
vested and brings, he can answer only, 
“Nothing but leaves.” 
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No more concrete testimony to the spir- 
itual fruitlessness of the scientific age need 
be asked than is contained in this little 
volume. As brilliant as old Sir Thomas 
Browne,—suggesting him, indeed, when 
most happy, though not for his solid 
stateliness,—our twentieth century Medicus 
has in his Religio no affirmative beyond “I 
hope,” and no faith beyond a desire. His 
conviction stops with a doubt, and an if 
stands at the beginning of every proposi- 
tion. He is, therefore, incapable of the 
other’s depth, whether of faith, of joy, or 
of somberness. “Better be wrong,” he re- 
peats, “with Plato” . . . and his sigh 
says that he fears Plato, and with him all 
who believe, is wrong. 

His little book, therefore, is but an added 
bit of testimony to the vast accumulated 
evidence of literary history, that no great 
thing comes out of a Galilee of negation— 
a testimony for which there can be found 
corroboration in the contemporary state of 
drama, verse, and fiction. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price 85 cents 


DISRAELI 
BY WALTER SsICHEL 

N his volume on “Disraeli,” Mr. Sichel 

has made a genuine contribution to Dis- 
raeli literature, yet one of great interest to 
a limited circle only. It is not at all a 
biography, though it gives, of necessity, 
some facts of Disraeli’s life and is en- 
riched by three chapters of a biographical 
nature. It is, in the main, an intelligent 
narrative of Disraeli’s part in the drama of 
English politics, in which he was so pic- 
turesque a figure. There are weighty chap- 
ters on “Labour,” “Democracy and Repre- 


' sentation,” ‘Free Trade,” “Church and 


Theocracy,” “Empire and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” “The Colonies,” “America.” In deal- 
ing with these and all other state questions 
Mr. Sichel credits Disraeli with almost sec- 
ond-sight. Nor does the claim seem too large 
in view of his perfect grasp of existing con- 
ditions and the fine play of his imagination 
on them, resulting in policies and predic- 
tions at which England sometimes laughed, 
but which in due season she accepted. Im- 
portant pages narrate the long years of op- 
position between Gladstone and Disraeli, 
with perhaps too perceptible and invariable 
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a bias in favor of Disraeli. But all that like 
life well sauced and seasoned, who see no 
reason why color should be banished from 
it, who can forgive extravagance and a 
touch of the fantastic if a warm heart and 
a generous purse lie back; who have no ob- 
jection to a speech that is not only sound 
and statesmanlike but witty and poetic, all 
these will pardon Mr. Sichel’s very evident 
partiality for his subject. Both Gladstone 
and Disraeli were vain, but Disraeli knew 
that he was vain, and though he indulged 
his weakness laughed at it, too. “Because 
he glittered, he was none the less gold.” 
Mr. Sichel’s chapters on “Personality,” 
“Society” and “Literature” should prove 
generally attractive, and his introduction 
also—‘‘On the imaginative quality.” It is 
masterly. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York 
Price $2.50 


MY LADY CLANCARTY 
BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 

**N AY Lady Clancarty” is a story of Eng- 

lish life in the reign of William of 
Orange. While the book is a light thing 
and can not be said to be imbued with the 
historical spirit, there is nothing in the ren- 
dering of the historical situation to shock 
the reader’s sense of propriety and, in the 
characterization of the well-known person- 
ages of the time, there is a nice conformity 
to the accepted traditions about them. 

“My Lady Clancarty” is a fresh instance 
of the power of entertainment residing in 
a story based upon love alone. A good love 
story need concern itself with little else 
than the sentimental motive, and “My Lady 
Clancarty” is, from the first page to the 
last, the portrayal of an affaire du coeur. 
The sentimental situation involved in the 
tale is one that entertains by its piquant 
flavor. In its general attributes the situation 
is one which has been tried before in Eng- 
lish fiction, though not often enough to lose 
a certain tinge of originality, and it is one 
which never fails of popularity if pictured 
with a reasonable degree of the story-tell- 
er’s art. Courtship after marriage, the win- 
ning of love after the wedding ceremony 
instead of before,—this is a brief definition 
of this motive in fiction. The carrying over 
of the coquetries, misunderstandings and 
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formalities between lovers into the marriage 
state, the battle for sentiment already won 
in the eyes of the world is a fascinating 
subject for the novelist. Out of this theme 
the author of “My Lady Clancarty” has 
made what may prove for many people a 
rather absorbing story. 

The heroine is not distinctive. She is 
a conventional type of the capricious, 
haughty young beauty of the romantic 
novel. If she does not excite one’s curiosity, 
she is none the less pleasingly portrayed, 
and she fits attractively into the scheme of 
the story. Lord Clancarty is a more strik- 
ing figure than she. His good looks and the 
Irish commingling in him of passion and 
humor, of sentiment with an engaging im- 
pudence, insure his success, not only with 
Lady Betty, but with the reading public,— 
at least the feminine part of that public, 
which is the larger part. The personnel of 
the book is small, and the author does not 
attempt to go below the surface in charac- 
ter. The surface, however, is picturesque; 
the characterization is consistent and the 
relations of character are drawn “on scale,” 
so that the effect of the human display is 
harmonious. Considered critically, the story 
is not reasonable or natural any more than 
other romances of the exaggerated class to 
which it belongs. From this class one asks 
only the plausible air, and that “My Lady 
Clancarty”’ possesses. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE 
BY JUSTIN HUNTLY MC CARTHY 

i is a pretty tale and a merry one that 

Mr. McCarthy tells us in ‘The Lady of 
Loyalty House.” Cromwell’s time is the 
period, though Cromwell himself does not 
come directly into the story. Charles I does, 
in the nick of time, for the Lady Brilliana 
and her lover, Evander. In this, the most 
vivid scene in the book, Charles recalls 
shudderingly a certain wizard with a magic 
crystal into which he looked. ‘In that sphere 
I saw a platform hung with black. On it I 
seemed to see myself staring at a sea of 
hateful faces. One with a mask stood by 
my side who carried an ax. I have never 
forgotten it.” But this is mostly a skip- 
ping, happy-go-lucky story, a seventeenth 
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century scherzo. Even the pistol-shot at the 
end hardly grieves us, for the man who falls 
by it falls smilingly, generously, giving up 
his unworthy life that another man may 
not only retain life but enjoy the prize he 
himself has coveted, love. Decidedly, he is 
an engaging fellow, this Halfman, a polite 
vagabond, a rogue, a player, a Villon, 
though the verses that he spouts are other 
men’s, not his own. The lovers, Lady Bril- 
liana and Evander, are placed toward each 
other in a somewhat novel relation, for the 
lady is the cavalier and the gentleman the 
roundhead. All of the characters are mere 
silhouettes moved with such rapidity that 
for the time we forget that they never turn 
toward us full-faced. They are always rid- 
ing like devils or besieging a castle or gal- 
lantly tilting at each other with their 
swords, only pausing now and then to pick 
roses on the pleasaunce and to drink vast 
quantities of good old English ale. Several 
characters provide abundance of humor, 
and snatches of old ballads touch some 
pages to gaiety. The chapter in which 
Brilliana sets one knave to catch another 
is capital. One looks to see Brilliana and 
Halfman and Evander step out before long 
on the stage where they should find no diffi- 
culty in getting a hand. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE DRINK PROBLEM 
BY BISHOP POTTER 

this little book Bishop Potter has at- 

tempted to put into words his much dis- 
cussed views on the subject of temperance. 
Many thoughtful people will agree with 
him that the subject demands a different 
sort of consideration than that it has re- 
ceived at the hands of most Christian de- 
nominations in America, and that such con- 
sideration should have to do with the prin- 
ciples of conduct, not with hard and fast 
rules. Perhaps Bishop Potter will have 
done the public a service by his declaration 
of this point of view. The service is mini- 
mized, however, by the loose texture and 
somewhat irrelevant quality of much con- 
tained in his pamphlet. There is a deal of 
stuff,—some of it rather weak and ineffect- 
ive,—in explanation and apology of the 
hard drinker among the laboring classes. 


What the reader wishes and expects from 
the little book is not so much this sort of 
thing, though a little of it is well enough, 
but a remedy for the present state of af- 
fairs. Bishop Potter devotes much more 
time to the disease than to the remedy. He 
is, in fact, as shy in approaching this point 
as a fearful lover is of popping the ques- 
tion. This may be due to the censure to 
which he has been subjected. But when 
Hamlet is left out of the play, the play 
suffers. The case of Bishop Potter and his 
pamphlet on the drink problem is measur- 
ably analogous. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, New York 
Price 80 cents 


FOR THE WHITE CHRIST 
BY ROBERT AMES BENNET 

TS and again, official notice has been 

served of the demise of the historical 
novel, but the ghost still walks with una- 
bated vigor. Where the period is remote, 
and obscure, the scope large, as in the pres- 
ent instance, the opening steps would alone 
exorcise a feeble apparition. Nor has Mr. 
Bennet been content with mere exhumation; 
he has covered dry bones with rosy flesh. 

Karl the Great, the knightly friends, 
Roland and Olvir, the scholar Alcuin, the 
fierce Wittikind,—the names breathe a ro- 
mance and a valor that have been hereto- 
fore the property of the poet, and the 
translator. It is no narrow world, that of 
Charlemagne, and the paladins that live 
again in these pages lead as peripatetic 
an existence as a modern globe-trotter. The 
walled towns and sandy plains of Saracen 
Spain, the Roman roads and ruined villas 
of France, the beech forests of Saxony, the 
long coasts of Neustria and Frisia, the 
narrow fiords of the Northland, the basil- 
icas of Rome, are peopled by Danes, 
Franks, Saxons, Saracens, Wends, Britons 
—by no less a conglomeration than the 
America of to-day. Vast as is the store of 
accumulated material, the author’s imag- 
ination has risen to the level of his oppor- 
tunity. If there is any laggard it is the 
reader. The weird exclamations—Ai, Hen, 
Heya, Sen, Havi—to instance a few—the 
strange oaths by Loki and Faul, the clipt 
speech, the unfamiliar phrases, bristle with 
difficulties, The author uses his erudition 
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easily and unobtrusively, but even the 
chance references to the window parch- 
ment, the roof hole for the smoke, the 
Frankish noon rest, the dais, the scroll, the 
wolf’s hair sent as warning in an ivory 
vial, the hel-shoes of the dead, start the 
fancy to roaming through enticing by- 
paths. Great scenes there are in plenty to 
call back the vagrant. When Olvir, “rid- 
ing swift on his errands, on the bit-gripping 
steed,” gallops through central France, past 
well-tilled fields, through the filthy streets 
of Raris, into the forests of Germany, the 
great panorama unrolls with scenic effect. 
Feasts where sudden death lurks in the 
trencher and is ambushed in the scabbard; 
the pursuit by the werwolves on the frozen 
Moselle; the grappling of the longships at 
the mouth of the Seine; Roland’s historic 
death in the Pass of Roncesvalles; the 
dusky interior where the Wend witch fore- 
tells fate, or that other where she heaps 
curses—glowing pictures throng the mem- 
ory. The fighting is indeed a scarlet play 
fit for the gods. Viking wedges that burst 
the shieldburg, single combats of superhu- 
man endurance and leonine ferocity, sword 
play on sea and on land, in bower, camp, 
and pitched battle fill the story with the 
clash of arms. It is softened, however, by 
the love of fair maidens, and elevated by 
Christ’s teachings. Here are the begin- 
nings of heresy, the first revolt from the 
Bishop of Rome. Olvir’s lofty ideals and 
genuine piety might better become a later 
age, but was he not, after all, a paladin, the 
mirror of chivalry, ready to catch every re- 
flection of higher things? Fastradea’s sin- 
ister beauty and well-working spells make 
an effective foil to the simplicity and meek- 
ness of the king’s daughter, Olvir’s little 
May, and Vala. 

The dress of the novel may not be passed 
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by; illustrations done in colors from oil 
paintings by the Kinneys, marginal ara- 
besques, whose pale green contrasts with 
the velvety black of initial lettering, are a 
delight to the eye and a credit to the pub- 
lisher. 
A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 


DR. LUKE OF THE LABRADOR 
BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


*“TR. Luke of the Labrador” belongs to 


that sad class of fiction, the novels 
that might have been. If the keen liking 
of the author for his scene and people 
made a novel, “Dr. Luke” would be a novel; 
if a quaint, naive sort of passionate shyness 
in style made a novel, “Dr. Luke” again 
would rank a novel. If kindly, sympa- 
thetic depiction of a gentle, unsophisticated 
people made great fiction, great fiction we 
should have in Mr. Duncan’s book. If a 
picture of life were to be found in the pic- 
ture of gray headlands, storm-lashed by a 
freezing northern ocean, we should have a 
picture of life in “Dr. Luke.” 

A novel, however, must be something 
more than cohering scraps and sympathetic 
fragments; the evolution of literary form 
has brought us beyond the age of the fic- 
tional invertebrate. Mr. Duncan has chosen 
to disregard this obvious fact, and has at- 
tempted to construct a novel after the 
amorphous fashion of the antediluvian days 
of story-telling. As an effort in agglutina- 
tive composition, “Dr. Luke” is rather no- 
tably successful. As an organic, thorough- 
ly-developed novel, it is a failure: from a 
well-organized novel, one can not knock off 
chunks indiscriminately without impairing 
the book. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 
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